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DEDICATIONS 


The  short  novel  Reveille  is  for  Trevor  and  for  my  grandson,  Matthew 
Zachary  Kirczenow. 

Retreat  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my  parents,  Roderick  and 
Myrtle  MacDonald.  As  well  as  later  years,  we  shared  that  early  part  of 
my  life  which  was  lived  in  British  Columbia's  Bridge  River  Valley. 

The  novel  Taps,  the  Last  Bugle  is  for  my  sons,  Rod  and  Ken. 

'Letter  to  a  Man  Long  Dead'  is  of  course  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Ernest  Hemingway.  It  contains  some  of  the  things  I  would  have  liked 
to  say  to  him  from  the  perspective  of  my  early  seventies. 

'Humanilit:  The  Literature  of  All  Mankind'  is  for  Paul,  who  helped  to 
make  it  better. 


FOREWORD 


My  father,  Norman  MacDonald,  was  a  student  of  simplicity.  He  lived 
in  a  monkish  fashion,  arising  very  early  each  morning  and  keeping  a 
rigorous  schedule  that  included  hours  of  daily  writing.  He  socialized 
very  little  and  retired  from  schoolteaching  at  age  52  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  his  craft. 

Like  many  of  his  generation,  Dad  was  captivated  by  the  life  and 
work  of  Hemingway.  He  was  especially  taken  by  Hemingway's 
implication  that  there  was  a  literature,  not  yet  created,  that  would 
speak  to  all  humanity.  "It  is  a  prose  that  has  never  been  written," 
Hemingway  wrote  in  Green  Hills  of  Africa.  "But  it  can  be  written  without 
tricks  and  without  cheating."  This  was  an  early  spark  to  Dad's  literary 
aspirations,  and  he  set  out  to  explore  that  possibility. 

My  mother,  Lila,  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  books  to  further 
clutter  the  floor-to-ceiling  shelves  of  his  study,  the  hallways,  and  the 
basement.  Early  on,  he  described  his  literary  interest  as  "universality." 
Whether  in  the  realm  of  religion,  botany,  social  theory,  almost  his 
whole  library  had  relevance  to  what  humans  everywhere  shared  as 
common  experience. 

His  aspirations  came  with  some  contradictions.  When  I  came  out  as 
gay,  Dad  nearly  disowned  me.  I  accused  him  of  being  a  hypocrite  who 
wanted  to  write  all  things  for  all  people  -  with  significant  exceptions. 
He  didn't  deny  the  paradox,  but  still,  our  relationship  was  qualified  for 
years  afterwards. 

Over  the  years,  though,  it  became  very  clear  he  had  changed.  I 
asked  him  a  year  and  a  half  ago  how  he  came  to  accept  my  sexuality, 
my  getting  married,  and  having  a  child.  He  replied  promptly,  "The 
alternative  is  intolerable." 

Intolerance  is  intolerable  -  a  wonderful  tautology  that  accords 
perfectly  with  the  high  social  aspirations  found  in  his  writing.  In  fact,  he 
dedicated  the  first  novel  of  The  Bugle  Trilogy  to  my  husband  and  our 
son. 

When  a  publisher  once  expressed  interest  if  some  style  issues  were 
addressed,  Dad  rejected  their  offer.  He  would  not  compromise.  Yet  Dad 
was  a  relentless  self-editor.  He  crafted  and  re-crafted  his  novels  and 
short  stories  for  nearly  forty  years.  An  early  draft  of  Reveille  is  marked, 
as  though  in  his  schoolteacher's  red  pen,  "It  is  far  too  wordy.  As  well  as 
lard,  it  contains  ham.  In  many  places,  it  is  sloppily  sentimental."  He 


wanted  each  word  to  accord  with  his  literary  theory  as  it  evolved,  and 
as  well,  he  found  tremendous  enjoyment  and  refuge  in  what  he  called 
his  "word  games". 

Dad  certainly  hoped  readers,  too,  would  enjoy  his  writing.  However, 
he  felt  that  its  true  value  was  to  exemplify  what  he  increasingly 
became  sure  was  an  entirely  new  form  of  world-spanning  literature. 
While  most  fiction  arises  from  specific  cultures,  this  "nails  down"  the 
prose  to  a  particular  time  and  place.  Dad  felt  that  the  kinship  of  all 
humanity  could  be  emphasized  if  writers  were  to  take  Hemingway's 
suggestions  to  the  highest  degree  possible.  He  termed  this  new 
literature  "Humanilit."  Although  he  once  remarked  that  "it  would  be 
claiming  too  much  if  this  were  called  universal  writing,"  he  felt  that 
such  a  goal  could  potentially  be  attained. 

Theory  must  bear  out  in  practice.  So,  the  Collected  Works  begins 
with  Dad's  Humanilit  short  stories  and  his  four  novels:  The  Bugle  Trilogy 
and  Lost  Magnificence.  The  Essays  which  follow  set  forth  Humanilit's 
principles  and  techniques.  The  section  called  Village  Stories  are  not 
Humanilit  stories  per  se,  and  have  rural  or  rustic  settings. 

My  lack  of  editorial  distance  shows  in  the  Personal  Writing  section: 
Dad  would  probably  not  have  chosen  to  include  a  letter  he  wrote  to  our 
family  dentist  in  his  Collected  Works.  But  Dad  was  a  keen  everyday 
writer  and  these  pieces  reveal  his  character,  background,  and  wit.  Two 
pieces,  "Rod  in  Anyox"  and"Precedents  for  9/11",  are  sketches  for 
longer  intended  works.  His  Poems,  most  of  which  were  written  early  in 
his  career,  round  out  the  collection. 

He  told  me  just  before  his  death  earlier  this  year  that  he  felt  his 
writings  were  finally  complete,  and  that  he  hoped  that  his  life's  work 
would  not  simply  vanish.  He  felt  that  the  urgency  has  never  been 
greater  for  the  world-encompassing  promise  he  saw  in  Humanilit.  He 
envisioned  others  taking  up  the  torch,  and  manifesting  its  principles 
even  more  successfully  than  he  had  done.  So  when  the  day  came  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  medical  equipment,  I  promised  to  ensure  that 
his  writing  would  be  published. 

He'd  signed  a  DNR  and  made  his  wishes  known  to  us,  but  as  Dad 
slipped  in  and  out  of  consciousness,  doctors  became  more  assertive 
with  the  family  about  active  treatment  options  they  would  like  to 
explore.  Dad  called  me  out  of  a  huddle  with  five  doctors  and 
whispered,  "Let  me  die."  I  replied,  "Yeah,  Dad,  we're  working  on  it."  He 
smiled  -  it  was  our  last  shared  (and  perhaps  the  only  truly  universal) 
joke.  In  death,  as  in  love,  life,  and  in  the  art  that  seeks  to  illuminate  it 
all,  true  simplicity  can  indeed  be  difficult  to  attain. 


Ken  MacDonald 
Manitoba,  December  2014 


SHORT  STORIES 


Some  Are  Less  Equal 

Something  snaked  over  the  young  man's  face  and  woke  him. 
Propping  himself  on  one  elbow,  he  saw,  'It  was  only  a  rat.'  He  had  felt 
its  tail. 

It  was  after  sunrise.  For  a  while,  he  watched  the  front  of  light  move 
down  the  dirty  wall  opposite  his  doorway.  Then  he  sat  up. 

On  that  side,  in  the  next  doorway,  the  woman  sat  feeding  her  baby. 
It  was  fussy.  Didn't  it  like  her  milk? 

'Go  to  her,'  the  voice  said.  'Sing  softly  to  her  and  the  child.  Give  her 
the  coin  left  from  yesterday.  Then  have  sex  with  her.' 

He  did  not  always  do  what  the  voice  said,  but  he  smiled.  The  look 
was  pleasant,  and  she  returned  it  weakly.  Then  a  rat  ran  her  way. 
Holding  the  baby,  she  shot  up  and  shrank  into  a  corner,  her  face 
showing  horror. 

He  went  and  handed  her  the  coin. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  and  he  walked  on,  no  talk,  no  singing. 

At  the  tap,  he  drank,  then  tried  to  wash  his  face.  The  thin  flow  did 
not  remove  much  dirt,  but  helped  him  wake  up. 

Though  it  was  too  early  for  begging,  he  started  on  his  usual  route. 
Before  long,  he  saw  a  cook  carrying  something  for  the  morning  meal. 

'Seize  it,'  the  voice  said.  'You  need  it.  They  don't.' 

She  went  into  a  house,  and  he  could  not  follow  the  advice. 

At  the  river,  he  bathed  in  the  dirty  water.  Strangely,  he  felt  clean 
when  he  sat  on  the  bank  for  a  while,  drying.  An  approaching  gull 
worried  him  into  moving. 

Walking  on,  he  met  more  people  in  the  streets  now,  hurrying  to 
work.  He  did  not  understand  that,  but  he  saw  that  very  few  put  coins  in 
his  hands. 

After  a  while,  though,  he  had  nearly  enough.  He  wheedled  a  small 
poor  meal  out  of  a  street  vendor,  then  sat  against  a  wall  to  eat.  He 
tried  to  taste  every  morsel. 

In  midmorning,  he  turned  a  corner  in  the  business  district  and 
nearly  bumped  into  a  well-dressed  man  who  had  got  out  of  a  long  dark 
car. 

The  voice  said,  'Knock  him  down.  Take  his  money  and  run.' 
It  was  as  if  the  man  had  expected  him.  Passing,  he  said  kindly, 


"Here."  It  was  his  biggest  coin  yet. 

At  the  next  vendor,  he  bought  better  food.  It  was  too  good  to  eat 
slowly.  Soon  it  was  gone,  and  he  sat  regretting  his  haste. 

At  noon,  at  an  open  area  farther  on,  a  loudspeaker  attached  to  a 
car  was  blaring  a  man's  a  speech  to  a  small  crowd.  The  man's  eyes 
showed  he  was  lying.  'Don't  trust  that  fellow,'  the  beggar  wanted  to 
tell  the  listeners. 

As  the  man  spoke,  he  often  pointed  at  the  picture  of  a  huge  fierce- 
looking  bird.  He  said  mainly,  "Vote  —  vote  —  vote." 

'Not  for  you,'  the  beggar  thought,  though  he  didn't  quite 
understand  the  word.  He  was  upset.  The  bird  scared  him.  The  audience 
put  coins  in  his  hands,  but  after  a  while  he  was  glad  to  leave  the 
clamour  behind. 

Ambling  on  through  the  afternoon,  he  heard  a  crowd  cheering.  He 
grew  excited  and  followed  their  noise  to  the  small  stadium  where  city 
teams  played  football.  He  was  a  fan  of  the  downtowners.  —  Or  was  it 
the  uptowners? 

He  had  once  found  a  knot-hole  in  the  fence  at  the  shady  end  of  the 
stadium,  and  a  man  stood  there,  watching  the  game. 

'Push  him  away,'  said  the  voice.  'That  is  your  spot.' 

The  man  looked  around.  "Come  and  see,"  he  grinned  with  bad 
teeth.  "Our  riverside's  beating  the  shit  out  of  hillside." 

The  knot-hole  was  in  line  with  an  aisle  between  two  seating 
sections.  Though  one  goal  was  just  past  the  seats,  the  play  was  at  the 
far  end,  the  players  colourful  but  very  small.  He  couldn't  even  see  the 
ball. 

Soon  bored,  he  turned  to  the  man,  who  was  now  chewing 
something.  "Thanks,"  he  echoed  from  somewhere. 
"Have  a  bite,"  the  man  offered. 

After  a  while,  back  on  his  route,  he  came  to  a  display  of  produce. 
He  admired  the  fruit.  His  favourite  kind  was  there,  and  he  imagined 
tasting  it. 

The  voice  said/Take  some.  Fruit  goes  bad  all 

the  time,  and  they  throw  it  away.  Take  it!' 

His  hand  was  reaching  out  when  a  different  voice  rumbled,  "Aa- 
hem!"  and  he  looked  behind  him. 

The  biggest  policeman  he  had  ever  seen  was  glaring  down  at  him. 
"Move  along,  young  fellow,"  the  officer  said.  He  gestured  with  a  huge 
hand. 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  beggar.  He  moved  faster  than  he  had  all  day. 

A  cafe  near  the  college  served  mostly  students.  Few  could  give,  but 
two  young  men  who  were  earnestly  talking  put  coins  in  his  hands.  They 


looked  at  him  with  sympathy. 

At  the  park  by  the  big  hospital,  he  saw  the  woman  from  the 
doorway  near  his.  She  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  looking  very  sad. 
Streaks  down  her  face  showed  she  had  been  crying. 

He  sat  at  the  end  of  her  bench.  He  was  not  good  at  talking,  and  the 
voice  was  no  help.  All  that  came  to  him  was,  "Where  is  your  baby?" 

She  sobbed,  "I  did  not  have  enough  milk!"  and  cried  again. 

He  did  not  ask  if  it  was  in  the  river.  He  had  seen  dead  babies 
carried  off  by  it.  Troubled,  he  felt  dimly  that  he  should  comfort  her.  But 
how? 

Pigeons  approached,  pecking  at  things  on  the  walk.  His  eyes 
showed  alarm.  He  drew  up  his  feet,  hugging  his  legs  to  keep  them  on 
the  bench. 

The  two  said  nothing  more.  They  just  sat.  She  was  not  a  good 
talker  either.  Nurses  going  by  with  patients  in  wheel  chairs  did  not 
catch  their  interest. 

After  a  time,  one  nurse  looked  at  them  intently  as  she  and  her 
white-haired  male  patient  came  along  a  path  toward  the  bench. 
'Make  ugly  faces  at  her,'  said  the  voice. 

She  smiled,  and  the  face  he  was  forming  turned  into  his  own  smile. 

The  nurse  spoke  to  her  elderly  patient.  He  agreed  to  something, 
and  in  a  moment  they  were  at  the  bench. 

"Do  you  remember?"  the  nurse  asked.  "You  both  were  patients  in  a 
hospital  where  I  was  once  a  nurse.  We  fed  you  and  gave  you  medicine 
for  your  conditions.  It  was  pleasant  there.  Sometimes  you  felt  happy." 

The  young  man  smiled  again.  Feeling  there  had  once  been  a  better 
time,  the  young  woman  sharing  the  bench  asked,  "Can  we  go  there 
now?" 

The  old  man  laughed  harshly.  His  eyes  blazed,  and  he  swore,  "The 
damn  government  closed  your  hospital!  I  argued  and  voted  against  it, 
but  the  heartless  bastards  threw  you  all  out  on  the  street.  They  gave 
you  a  paper  so  you  could  get  free  medicine,  knowing  you  would  either 
lose  it  or  forget  it." 

"I  think  I  remember,"  the  woman  on  the  bench  smiled  faintly. 
"When  we  left  there,  someone  cried  and  hugged  me." 

"Yes,"  the  young  man  said,  feeling  vaguely  excited.  He  almost 
recalled  something  too. 

"Can  you  come  with  us?"  the  nurse  asked.  The  doctor  from  there  is 
now  at  this  hospital.  He  can  help  you  again." 

"Yes,"  said  the  two  on  the  bench. 

The  nurse  invited,  "Young  man,  come  and  push  the  wheel  chair." 
Her  patient  suggested,  "Perhaps  we  can  find  them  little  jobs  to 
bring  in  money  —  and  a  room."  He  thought  they  were  together. 


From  Many,  One 


As  the  beggar  left  the  cafe  with  his  coins,  the  eyes  of  the  plain-looking  student  were 
troubled.  "I  wish  we  could  really  help  such  people,"  he  said.  "Why  learn  all  about  the 
body  and  diseases  when  some  of  our  citizens  have  to  live  like  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  his  handsome  friend.  "Poverty  must  be  worse  than  many  diseases.  ...My 
father  says  such  people  don't  vote.  They  have  no  power,  so  governments  ignore  them." 

"Then  the  problem  is  how  to  give  them  power!  ...An  election  is  coming.  Let's  find  a 
way  to  make  them  count." 

"Father  would  enjoy  thinking  about  this.  Come  and  talk  with  him  in  the  hospital 
park.  A  nurse  takes  him  there  each  day  in  a  wheel  chair." 

"I  hope  he  is  getting  better,"  said  the  plain  student,  his  eyes  showing  sympathy. 

"He  is-slowly." 

They  finished  their  drinks.  Standing,  they  exchanged  smiles.  They  weren't  yet  sure 
what  they  were  getting  involved  in,  but  they  would  be  trying  to  do  something  good. 

The  students  found  the  old  man  just  before  he  and  his  nurse  left  the  park.  Even  in  a 
wheel-chair,  he  was  impressive,  and  his  son's  good  looks  clearly  came  from  him.  A  sad- 
looking,  rather  dirty  young  woman  was  with  them,  and  the  beggar  they  had  given  coins  to 
seemed  to  have  joined  her.  When  a  sparrow  flew  toward  them,  the  fellow  put  his  hands  to 
his  head  and  ducked. 

The  students  sat  on  a  bench,  and  the  nurse  listened  as  they  explained  their  idea  to  the 
old  man.  He  showed  interest  at  once.  He  loved  such  thinking!  "So  you  want  these  people 
to  vote  in  the  election?"  he  summarized,  gesturing  toward  them. 

"Yes-sir,"  said  his  son. 

"Sir,  we  want  them  to  have  some  power  so  they  can't  just  be  ignored,"  said  his 
companion.  "Then  things  might  be  done  to  help  them." 

"Come  with  us  to  the  hospital,"  said  the  old  man.  "My  nurse  recognized  them  as 
former  patients.  She  says  the  doctor  who  used  to  treat  them  is  there,  and  he  can  start 
again.  ...Also,  I  know  where  they  can  live  and  see  something  they  can  do." 

The  doctor  was  a  small  energetic  man  who  loved  his  work  and  had  been  deeply 
saddened  when  the  government  had  closed  his  hospital.  He  at  once  recognized  the 
beggars  and  began  judging  their  conditions.  They  had  not  been  taking  their  medicines 
lately,  he  guessed.  Starting  again  was  easy,  but  had  they  grown  worse  without  them? 

He  seemed  to  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  young  man  and  woman  in  their  hospital 
days.  They  came  from  good  families  that  had  lost  track  of  them,  and  he  asked  about  their 
homes,  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  was  little  response,  and  he  realized, 
'They  have  certainly  grown  worse.' 

The  old  man  had  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  had  been  absent  for  months.  He  told  his  son, 
"Take  this  couple  to  our  old  warehouse  by  the  river.  Tell  the  watchman  they  are  to  sleep 


there  each  night,  and  there  will  be  more  coming.  Explain  that  to  them.  Also  explain  that, 
when  they  return  to  it  tomorrow,  they  should  each  bring  another  homeless  person.  The 
newcomers  must  bring  more  new  ones  the  day  after  and  so  on.  Do  you  get  the  idea?" 

"Yes-sir,"  said  his  son.  He  and  his  friend  had  caught  the  old  man's  light,  and  they 
were  doing  something! 

"Keep  me  informed  about  the  number  of  people  in  the  warehouse,"  said  the  old  man. 
Come  each  day,  and  bring  you  friend."  He  smiled  at  them,  then  turned  to  the  doctor. 

He  briefly  explained  what  he  had  in  mind,  then  said,  "Sir,  I  was  amazed  at  your 
detailed  knowledge  of  those  people.  We  will  need  such  facts  to  make  them  voters,  and  we 
will  probably  meet  more  of  your  patients.  Can  we  count  on  your  help  with  them?" 

"You  certainly  can,"  said  the  doctor.  "Your  cause  is  excellent.  I  will  come  to  your 
warehouse  to  treat  them." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  old  man.  He  and  his  nurse  exchanged  smiles.  She  was 
surprised  at  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  so  swiftly. 

"Take  me  to  my  own  doctor  now,"  he  said.  "I  need  to  know  when  I  can  get  out  of 
hospital." 

The  number  of  people  living  in  the  warehouse  grew  slowly  at  first.  Those  returning 
to  it  often  forgot  to  bring  new  ones  with  them.  A  few  forgot  that  there  was  a  better  place 
to  go  for  the  night  and  slept  in  odd  places  again,  sometimes  more  than  once.  The  number 
of  people  living  there  still  grew.  Then  the  students  began  recruiting  beggars,  and  it  grew 
faster. 

The  doctor  who  knew  so  many  of  the  homeless  people  visited  the  warehouse  daily. 
He  gave  them  the  medicines  they  had  not  been  taking  recently,  and  many  began 
improving.  Some  started  washing  themselves  better,  then  started  washing  their  clothes, 
which  were  often  threadbare.  Several  began  seeing  themselves  more  clearly  again  and 
even  liked  what  they  saw. 

When  he  left  the  hospital,  the  old  man  was  no  longer  in  a  wheel  chair,  but  he 
arranged  for  the  nurse  to  continue  with  him.  He  took  her  along  when  he  visited  the  first 
election  candidate.  What  he  offered  was  the  warehouse  vote  in  return  for  restoring  the 
hospital  that  had  once  sheltered  so  many  helpless  people. 

He  asked  the  nurse  later,  "What  did  you  think  of  him?"  His  look  was  keen  under 
newly  trimmed  eyebrows. 

"He  craves  our  votes,"  she  answered,  "but  don't  trust  him  to  open  the  hospital  again. 
He  would  kill  his  own  family  to  win  the  election." 

The  old  man  grinned,  "That's  what  I  think!"  and  they  went  on  to  see  a  second 
candidate. 

"Maybe  we  can  trust  that  man,"  the  nurse  said  afterwards.  "He  asked  about  the 
people  themselves,  not  just  about  the  votes  they  could  give.  He  even  showed  sympathy." 

The  old  man  smiled,  "You  see  things  very  clearly!  ...Later,  I  will  probably  speak  to 
him  again." 

Before  long,  it  was  clear  that  they  really  would  support  that  second  man.  The  doctor 
managed  to  get  most  of  their  warehouse  people  listed  as  voters.  Then  he  and  the  others 
began  training  them. 


The  old  man  put  the  nurse  in  charge  of  making  copies  of  the  ballot  that  their  voters 
would  be  taught  how  to  deal  with.  The  students  built  a  row  of  five  booths  where  ballots 
could  be  privately  used. 

When  those  things  were  ready,  the  old  man,  the  doctor,  the  nurse  and  the  students 
went  to  the  warehouse  early  one  morning.  Their  voters  had  not  yet  gone  out.  'The 
election  is  only  ten  days  away,'  the  old  man  worried.  'Can  they  learn  the  job  by  then?' 

Each  of  the  five  showed  a  voter  how  to  take  the  ballot  to  a  booth  and  use  it  correctly. 
After  many  times,  they  finally  completed  the  task. 

The  people  enjoyed  the  strange  game.  Some  felt  they  had  played  it  before.  One  day, 
though,  the  old  man  asked  them  to  use  their  ballots  without  help.  Many  failed  to  vote  for 
the  right  candidate,  and  there  were  only  three  days  left. 

On  election  day,  the  old  man  felt  very  unsure.  The  nurse  said,  "Have  confidence. 
From  many  weak  people,  you  have  made  one  thing  that  is  strong." 
The  doctor  agreed,  but  wondered  quietly,  'Strong  enough?' 

When  ballots  from  everywhere  had  been  counted,  they  saw  that  the  nurse  was  right. 
Their  candidate  had  won  by  nearly  the  exact  number  of  warehouse  voters. 

"You  should  be  smiling,"  the  old  man  said  to  the  students,  "but  you  look  glum." 

"Sir,"  said  his  son's  friend,  "we  realize  too  late  that  we  have  been  cheating.  We  have 
rigged  an  election." 

The  old  man  smiled  gently,  recalling  when  he'd  had  innocent  views. 

The  doctor  said,  "You  have  helped  many  people  who  badly  needed  help,"  and  the 
nurse  added,  "There  is  no  better  cause." 


The  Euthanist  and  the  Suicide 

A  big  radial- engined  float  plane  roared  past  above  the  deck  of  the  cafe.  Banking  out 
over  the  water,  it  turned  back,  settled  lightly  and  taxied  in.  The  dock-attendant  tied  it  up. 
Beside  my  plane  and  the  others,  it  looked  old. 

As  the  pilot  climbed  down  from  the  cabin,  I  saw  his  white  hair.  He  dealt  with  the 
dock  man  then  headed  ashore.  There  was  spring  in  his  step,  and  he  half-turned,  admiring 
three  young  women  on  the  boat  wharf. 

It  was  early,  but  the  deck  was  crowded.  Soon  the  old  pilot  was  asking,  "May  I  sit 
here?"  His  smile  was  friendly,  his  manner  pleasant.  He  seemed  distinguished,  perhaps 
scholarly. 

"Please  do,"  I  said.  "...Beautiful  landing!"  I  added. 
"Thanks,"  he  grinned,  setting  down  a  beverage. 

His  face  was  not  much  wrinkled.  Unlike  most  older  men,  he  had  no  tiny  beards  in  his 
ears  or  nostrils.  The  small  lesion  on  his  lower  lip  could  be  from  smoking.  A  more 
generous  mouth,  stronger  jaw  and  leaner  nose  might  have  made  him  handsome.  He  had 
fine  steady  eyes  that  made  me  feel  he  had  achieved  something  marvellous. 


As  he  sat,  we  commented  on  the  perfect  weather.  Thinking  of  his  plane's  size,  I 
asked,  "Do  you  fly  for  a  living?" 

"I'm  too  old,"  he  smiled.  "I  was  a  teacher." 

Did  he  mean  at  some  college?  I  could  picture  him  teaching  literature.  "What  do  you 
do?"  he  asked. 

"I  help  people  die,"  I  said,  and  the  expected  reaction  appeared  in  his  eyes.  "It's  a  new 
profession,"  I  explained.  "It  does  good,  but  doesn't  bring  money." 
"How  did  you  get  into  that?"  he  asked. 

"In  my  last  year  of  medical  school,  I  realized  the  world  has  far  too  many  people. 
'Why  encourage  aging?'  I  thought.  'They  need  kindly  help  to  die.'  My  girlfriend— now 
my  wife —knew  of  a  course  in  such  work,  and  I  took  it." 

"You  did  not  get  your  medical  degree?" 

"I  did,  but  haven't  sought  to  practise." 

"An  oath  binds  doctors  to  defending  life." 

"I  did  not  take  that." 

He  nodded,  "Expecting  doctors  to  change  sides  from  life  to  death  is  a  huge  mistake." 
I  agreed,  but  added,  "However,  when  people  live  so  long,  some  want  informed  help 
to  die." 

"Did  your  course  accept  everyone  who  applied?" 

"Oh  no.  Specialists  from  three  schools  of  thought  interviewed  us.  They  all  had  to 
approve." 

"What  regulates  your  profession?" 

"A  recent,  very  enlightened  law  drafted  by  our  best  legal  minds.  We  have  also 
founded  a  society.  ...We  must  set  very  high  standards,  and  important  questions  need 
answers.  For  instance,  if  we  avoid  making  money  in  any  form  by  helping  people  die,  how 
can  we  make  it?" 

"You  must  make  it  somehow,"  he  said. 

I  smiled,  then  told  him,  "Some  classmates  live  by  killing  sick  pets  in  their  homes. 
Many  people  feel  it  keenly  when  their  animals  suffer.  Like  doctors,  vets  should  not  kill." 
"Can  you  advertise?" 

"Small  discreet  ads,  entries  in  phone  books..." 

We  paused,  sipping  our  beverages.  Sparrows  on  the  rail  eyed  the  deck  for  crumbs. 
"Help  me,"  the  old  pilot  suggested. 
Studying  him,  I  asked,  "Help  you  die?" 

"Yes."  He  gestured,  saying,  "I  am  headed  for  open  water  there.  Far  out  over  it,  I 
hope  to  shoot  into  a  case  of  dynamite  with  a  pistol.  The  huge  explosion  will  return  me 
almost  to  our  basic  chemicals." 

"A  beautiful  swift  death!"  I  judged.  "And  no  remains  to  trouble  relatives.  ...People 
can  want  to  die  for  mistaken  reasons.  My  first  client  had  wet  his  bed.  He  felt  deeply 
ashamed  and  would  have  welcomed  death,  but  we  found  he  only  had  cystitis,  a  bladder 
infection.  It  was  treated,  and  he  still  enjoys  life." 

"I  know  that  threat,"  said  the  flyer.  "I  wake  four  times  in  the  night  and  make  myself 
get  up  to  urinate." 

"Aren't  you  exhausted  in  the  morning?" 

"No.  I  easily  get  back  to  sleep.  'Don't  start  thinking,'  is  the  secret." 
"Has  there  been  some  recent  change  like  that  client's?" 


"A  slight  burning  sensation  in  my  abdomen  here." 
"It  could  be  just  a  g-i-tract  infection.  Treatable." 
"That  wouldn't  change  my  plan." 

I  had  already  begun,  but  said,  "I  have  to  ask  certain  questions  before  offering 
help.  ...Your  reaction  to  the  girls  on  the  dock  argues  against  depression,  because  interest 
in  sex  often  fades..." 

He  grinned,  "That  was  interest  in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  our  living  art 
gallery." 

The  corners  of  my  mouth  turned  upward  and  I  said,  "Then  I  can  still  wonder  if  you 
suffer  from  depression." 

"I  probably  do,"  he  said.  "I  don't  like  the  world  I  now  live  in  and  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  it,  but  that's  not  why  I  want  to  die.  ...I  have  planned  this  for  years.  It's  my 
solution  to  the  great  problem  of  old  age.  Surely  we  are  not  obliged  to  suffer  every  blow  to 
the  body  and  mind  that  aging  can  inflict!" 

"Old  age...,"  I  mused.  "What  exactly  is  it?" 

"Aside  from  serious  disease,  you  are  old  when  something  is  wrong  with  you  every 
day." 

I  smiled  at  his  pat  answer.  "Does  your  religion  make  suicide  wrong  for  you?" 
"No."  He  tapped  his  head,  saying,  "My  brain  here  exists  for  solving  problems.  I  am 
using  it." 

"Do  your  relatives  know  your  plans?" 

He  suddenly  looked  sad.  "My  wife. ..died  two  years  ago.  Both  our  sons  have  heard 
me  rave  about  this  way  to  go,  but  getting  my  flying  licence  amazed  them.  They  realize 
my  plan  is  now  workable  and  won't  be  surprised  that  I  acted  on  it." 

"Do  your  sons  have  families?" 

"They  were  not  the  marrying  kind." 

"Do  you  have  brothers,  sisters?" 

"I  was  an  only  child." 

"Friends?" 

"It  was  a  huge  mistake,  but  I  let  friends  drift  away  so  I  would  have  more  time  for 
what  became  a  lifelong  project  in  literature.  An  acquaintance  for  fifty  years  died  recently 
of  lung  cancer.  The  one  I  value  most  now  is  a  charming  grandmother,  twenty-eight  years 
younger  than  I  am.  She  is  starting  to  write,  and  I  encourage  her." 

"Did  your  acquaintance  who  died  smoke?"  I  asked.  "Do  you?" 

"No  to  both  questions,"  he  said.  "Smoking  did  not  suit  me.  Liquor  didn't  either." 

"Do  you  have  a  will?" 

"Yes.  Each  son  gets  half  of  my  estate.  My  death  will  be  hard  to  prove  though.  I've 
already  divided  things." 

"Teachers  are  sometimes  involved  in  business.  Are  you?" 
He  laughed,  "No,  but  I've  had  interesting  business  ideas." 
This  looked  like  fun,  so  I  invited,  "Tell  me  one." 

"Square  timber  trees,"  he  chuckled.  "There  would  be  far  less  waste.  ...Some  plants 
have  square  stems.  Put  their  squareness  gene  into  certain  trees.  Another  gene  might  speed 
their  growth." 

"That  could  be  possible,"  I  guessed.  "Tell  me  another." 

"Untold  energy  from  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  pollutes  the  depths  of  one  of  our  biggest 


seas."  He  motioned  toward  the  water.  "Mold  the  sulphur  into  building  blocks.  Many 
people  lack  homes." 

"That's  creative  thinking,"  I  judged. 

He  seemed  to  feel,  'I've  had  much  more  important  thoughts.' 

Returning  to  my  job,  I  said,  "Tell  me  more  about  your  health." 

"You've  probably  heard  the  saying,  'I'm  in  good  shape  for  the  shaped  I'm  in.'  My 
systems  all  work,  but  there's  a  general  decline."  Showing  his  hands,  he  said,  "These  grew 
old  first." 

Their  skin  looked  loose,  easily  torn.  Veins  stood  out.  Were  the  bases  of  the  fingers 
bruised? 

"The  worst  part  is  spasms  in  the  fingers,"  he  continued.  "I  slowly  draw  my  signature 
now.  Sometimes  it's  still  a  mess. 

"The  ring  fingers  started  contracting  in  to  the  palms  at  night.  I  stapled  cardboard 
splints  into  canvas  gloves  and  taught  them  not  to.  Gripping  small  handles  also  triggers 
spasms,  so  I  use  large-handled  eating  utensils. 

"Another  complaint,  probably  normal  at  age  seventy-two,  is  slower  memory.  I  can 
still  get  the  words  I  want,  but  not  always  at  once.  I  use  similar  ones,  improving  on  them 
when  the  right  ones  come. 

"Complete  losses  worry  me  most.  The  clearest  example  is  an  outdoor  stink  that 
everyone  detests.  I  no  longer  smell  it.  It  could  be  coming  into  my  house,  making 
everything  including  these  clothes  reek,  but  I  wouldn't  know. 

"Other  losses  keep  me  from  enjoying  food.  How  I  used  to  love  chocolate!  I  eat  from 
habit,  certainly  not  wasting  away,  but  the  pleasure  in  eating  is  mostly  gone. 

"Those  losses  show  I've  been  having  little  strokes.  Small  blood  vessels  in  my  brain 
have  burst.  Nerve  cells  around  them  have  died. 

"When  will  a  stroke  prevent  me  from  ending  my  life  at  a  reasonable  time  and  force 
me  to  endure  every  last  misery  of  decline?  The  blow  could  come  today.  I  couldn't 
possibly  be  as  lucky  as  my  father.  He  died  from  a  single  big  stroke." 

I  commented,  "Nature  equips  us  to  make  offspring,  support  them  a  while,  then  leave. 
Medical  science  allows  us  to  linger  far  beyond  what  we're  designed  for." 

He  nodded. 

'That  was  trite!'  I  thought.  "...How  are  your  vision  and  hearing?"  I  asked. 

"The  hearing  is  still  excellent,"  he  said.  "Except  for  fine  print,  so  is  my  vision." 

"We  all  have  trouble  with  fine  print,"  I  joked.  "...You  haven't  mentioned  arthritis." 

"It  may  be  starting  in  my  hips,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  its  was  delayed  because  I've 
always  loved  walking.  Hiking  was  my  only  sport. 

"Another  thing  is  that  shaving  can  sometimes  make  a  lip  swell  and  become  ugly.  It 
happens  when  I  get  itchy  blisters  in  my  armpits  or  use  too  much  heat  to  treat  sore  areas.  I 
think  histamines  are  involved,  and  I  have  to  counter  them." 

"That  is  urticaria.  ...What  else?  At  seventy- two,  there  could  easily  be  other 
problems." 

"I  could  mention  my  back,"  he  offered.  "An  early  canoeing  incident  led  to  muscles 
not  working  sometimes,  and  a  short-lived  curvature  would  develop.  I  finally  realized  I 
should  never  let  the  back  get  cold.  I  also  strengthen  it  with  in-bed  exercises. 

"There's  my  left-groin  problem  too.  My  views  have  changed,  but  at  fifty-four  I 
thought  I  would  arrange  to  have  more  children.  Reversing  birth-control  surgery  failed 


because  of  scar  tissue,  but  also  led  to  a  minor  infection  that  flares  up.  I  feel  it  in  the  groin 
and  treat  it  with  heat." 

I  realized  he  often  doctored  himself.  "There  can  be  behaviour  changes,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed.  "I'm  far  less  patient  now.  I  notice  it  mainly  when  tools  or 
machines  aren't  working  well." 

Motioning  toward  it,  I  asked,  "Your  plane?" 

He  looked  at  it  with  affection.  "No.  The  old  bucket  there  is  the  best  plane  ever— 
nearly  flies  itself. 

"Other  things  irritate  me.  ...People  chewing  with  their  mouths  open  strike  me  as 
showing  smugness  or  arrogance,  and  those  qualities  surround  us.  What  happened  to 
modesty? 

"There  are  more  important  things.  Artful  lies  surround  us  too,  so  what  about  honesty, 
integrity?  ...We  seldom  hear  of  honour  now.  ...We  hear  much  about  law,  little  about 
justice.  ...Our  way  of  life  truly  needs  these  foundations." 

Sipping  our  beverages,  we  watched  terns  beyond  the  wharves.  My  next  question  was 
part  of  the  job,  but  I  disliked  it.  "Aren't  you  just  being  a  coward?" 

The  bad  name  did  not  jolt  him.  He  must  already  have  answered  that  for  himself.  Lips 
pursed,  he  considered,  then  said,  "Since  being  human  is  a  hundred  percent  fatal,  I  have  to 
die.  I  just  prefer  choosing  my  own  time,  place  and  means. 

"Many  old  people  suffer  on  to  an  ugly  end.  But  why  linger?  Some  believe  they  face 
penalties  after  death  for  sins  or  that  taking  their  own  lives  would  be  sinful.  Others  may 
harbour  wrong-headed  pride:  'How  bravely  I  withstand  everything!' 

"I  don't  believe  in  penalties  or  rewards  after  death  and  don't  base  my  pride  on  ability 
to  suffer." 

Recalling  his  literature  project,  I  guessed,  'His  pride  could  be  based  on  that.'  What 
exactly  was  it? 

He  summarized,  "I  did  something  good  with  my  life.  Now  I  will  leave  before  some 
crucial  loss  makes  me  stay  too  long." 

"I  gather  that  the  world  did  not  accept  your  project.  Aren't  you  just  bitter?" 

"I  was  at  first,"  he  admitted,  "but  bitterness  only  hurts  those  who  feel  it.  ...The  world 
seldom  accepts  new  ideas  that  aren't  clearly  practical.  It  would  leap  at  the  notion  of 
endless  energy  from  hydrogen  sulphide,  maybe  even  the  idea  about  square  timber  trees, 
but  ignore  the  important  cultural  insight  I  call  humanilit.  It  is  the  job  of  publishers  to 
make  money,  and  humanilit  would  certainly  do  that,  but  they  can't  seem  to  picture  it. 
However,  they  are  not  responsible  for  helping  literature  to  evolve. 

"The  great  writer  who  began  exploring  this  slightly  different  but  powerful  way  of 
telling  stories  might  have  continued  and  seen  it  accepted,  but  his  health  failed  and  he 
destroyed  himself.  ...Major  new  ideas  in  literature  can  only  be  introduced  by  established 
authors,  but  most  of  them  are  very  unlikely  to  start  writing  differently." 

"So  the  chances  of... aah... humanilit  coming  to  the  world's  attention  are..." 

"Zero.  ...Intent  of  figuring  it  out,  I  neglected  to  become  an  established  author.  ... 
There  were  always  better  things  to  consider,  so  I  never  did  study  the  publishing  industry 
and  figure  out  how  to  have  my  works  appear  before  the  public." 

"Have  you  written  something  to  explain  humanilit?" 

"Oh  yes,  with  short  stories  and  novels  as  examples." 

"Did  your  wife,  at  least,  take  an  interest?" 


He  looked  even  sadder  than  when  he  had  mentioned  her  earlier,  and  I  saw  that  the 
answer  was  no.  He  explained,  "She  helped  greatly  with  the  background  studies  and  was 
willing  to  share  a  degree  of  poverty."  Seeing  my  reaction,  he  added,  "Every  marriage  has 
limits." 

It  was  my  turn  to  summarize.  Returning  to  health  matters,  except  for  your  probable 
c-v  accidents,  what  you  have  described  is  just  healthy  aging." 

Nodding,  he  said,  "Healthy  or  unhealthy,  the  end  is  the  same.  ...You  see  that  some 
further  loss  will  finally  trap  me  here  and  force  me  to  endure  lingering  death?" 

"Yes." 

Watching  a  plane  taxi,  I  considered  all  he  had  said.  By  the  time  it  had  taken  off,  I'd 
decided.  "I  would  help  you,"  I  offered,  "but  your  plan  seems  complete." 

He  smiled,  "I  don't  yet  have  my  dynamite  or  a  pistol  to  explode  it." 

As  we  finished  our  beverages,  I  pondered  that,  then  suggested,  "Let's  drive  to  a 
business  outside  town.  They  demolish  things.  ...But  first,  I  must  phone  my  wife  to  meet 
me  later." 

"Expensive!"  he  said  about  my  car. 

Inside,  I  remarked,  "I  could  be  in  your  position  someday.  Do  you  have  more 
advice?" 

"Don't  make  my  mistake,"  he  began.  "Don't  isolate  yourself.  ...But  you  must  still  be 
your  own  best  friend. 

"Don't  punish  yourself,  and  never  compel  yourself  to  keep  doing  things  you  deeply 
dislike.  I'm  sure  that  shortened  the  life  of  my  old  acquaintance. 

"Smile  and  laugh  often.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  yet,  but  I  feel  it  helps.  Before  I 
sleep,  I  'tune  up  my  immune  system'  by  looking  at  jokes.  Cartoons  are  best.  Life  reminds 
you  of  them  later,  and  you  smile  again. 

"Take  interest  and  pleasure  in  little  things.  They  far  outnumber  big  things,  so  your 
total  good  feeling  is  greater." 

"Like  your  pleasure  at  the  girls  on  the  wharf,"  I  remembered. 

"Yes,  but  the  things  can  be  very  simple.  Watching  bees  nest  on  my  porch  has  been 
interesting." 

I  stopped  at  a  badly  maintained  warehouse,  but  we  remained  sitting.  A  butterfly 
fluttered  by  and  we  smiled. 

"Become  sensitive  to  your  body's  warnings,"  he  continued,  "but  don't  talk  yourself 
into  feeling  sick. 

"Keep  thinking.  I  write  short  stories  and  novels  ('for  the  drawer',  as  some  say),  and 
they  need  thought.  I  also  read,  not  just  easy  things.  ...A  good  side  of  aging  is  that  it  brings 
problems  to  think  about." 

"How  to  teach  fingers  not  to  contract  in  to  palms,  for  example." 

"Yes,  and  there  have  been  many  other  things.  I  recently  solved  an  arm  problem  by 
seeing  a  different  way  to  put  on  shirts. 

"...Except  if  you  have  some  serious  disease,  don't  let  doctors  do  your  thinking.  When 
something  goes  wrong,  ask  yourself,  'What  mistake  am  I  making?'  The  situation  where 
you  most  often  notice  a  problem  is  probably  its  cause.  Start  your  treatment  right  away." 

As  we  left  the  car,  I  remarked,  "Your  voice  is  growing  hoarse." 

"I  think  there's  a  stone  in  a  gland  under  my  tongue.  It  blocks  the  saliva  sometimes, 


and  the  dryness  affects  the  voice." 

I  doubted  that,  but  he  looked  up  at  a  dragonfly  and  I  saw  the  enlarged  gland. 

We  entered  a  grimy  office  set  into  the  warehouse.  A  huge  man  wearing  a  hardhat 
asked,  saying  most  words  badly,  "Gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  need  to  get  rid  of  stumps  on  a  property  down  the  road,"  I  gestured.  "Would  you 
want  the  job?" 

He  tipped  back  his  hardhat.  "Nah,"  he  said.  "What  I'd  do  is  sell  you  the  dynamite 
and  stuff." 

"I  need  target  practice,"  I  said.  "Could  I  shoot  at  the  dynamite?" 
"Too  risky,"  he  grimaced.  "The  sticks  ain't  that  big.  You  miss  and  move  closer. 
Human  nature.  You  get  hurt.  Come  out  in  the  shop,  and  I'll  show  you  what  to  do." 

In  the  car  again,  a  case  of  explosives  in  the  back,  the  old  flyer  smiled,  "You  worked 
that  perfectly." 

"Now  for  your  handgun." 

In  town,  we  found  a  firearms  specialist,  and  soon  my  client  had  bought  his  pistol.  We 
saw  it  loaded. 

Outside,  he  said,  "At  my  plane,  I'll  write  you  a  check  for  the  dynamite." 
"It's  better  if  I  lose  money  on  you,"  I  told  him. 
"You  will  certainly  be  doing  that,"  he  said  gratefully. 

People  stared  at  us  carrying  explosives  down  the  wharf.  At  the  plane,  I  handed  up  the 
box.  My  client  put  it  on  the  floor  opposite  him,  the  gun  on  that  seat. 

"Strangest  co-pilot  in  history!"  he  joked.  "...Thanks.  I  probably  couldn't  have 
managed  this  myself.  I  hope  it  doesn't  cause  you  trouble.  Good  luck!" 

To  the  dock-attendant,  he  said,  "Could  you  push  the  old  bucket  here  out?" 

The  man  did  that.  The  plane's  engine  belched,  the  propeller  turned,  hesitant  then  a 
blur.  The  pilot  smiled,  giving  the  thumbs-up  gesture.  I  returned  a  friendly  salute,  but 
sadly,  then  stood  watching.  He  taxied  and  took  off. 

Two  men  joined  me,  trying  to  look  unlike  police.  The  younger  one  seemed  to  have 
something  against  me.  The  older  one  said,  "Sir,  can  we  ask  about  a  woman's  death?" 

There  had  been  nine  women.  When  the  officers  had  given  more  details,  I  said, 
"Come  to  my  office.  There  are  copies  of  papers  that  my  lawyers  hold." 

The  old  flyer's  plane  vanished  into  the  distance. 


Way  To  Go ',  a  story  in  the  "Personal  Writing"  section,  continues  this  one  with 
details  of  the  old-timer's  last  flight,  though  not  in  Humanilit  style.  It  may  not  be  quite  co- 
ordinated with  this  in  all  its  details. 


Could  You  Be  My  Daughter? 


'Uh-oh,'  I  thought  as  she  approached.  'Does  she  have  a  wrong  view  of  our  meeting?' 
I  had  only  seen  her  working  hairdo,  a  single  braid  down  the  back  of  her  neck.  The  hair 
was  now  a  rich  display  that  reached  her  shoulders. 

Despite  our  thirty-year  age  difference,  maybe  she  had  more  in  mind  than  talking.  I 
did  not  yet  understand  her,  but  knew  some  women  looked  for  clean  healthy  older  men  as 
extra  partners. 

Then  I  saw  that  her  considerable  breasts  were  borne  low  on  her  chest.  A  woman  with 
sex  in  mind  would  surely  have  supported  them. 

As  we  met,  I  remarked,  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  with  your  hair  down." 

She  smiled.  More  light  came  into  her  intriguing  eyes.  "I  hope  it's  not  too  shocking," 
she  laughed.  Her  voice  was  light,  and  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  where  I  could 
be  sure  of  hearing  every  word  she  said. 

We  had  arranged  to  walk  around  a  park,  and  we  started  off.  The  flower  gardens  were 
at  their  best,  and  butterflies  sparkled  over  them. 

Gesturing  toward  one,  I  remarked,  "A  butterfly  migration  is  heading  this  way.  You 
might  one  day  realize  they  are  all  around  you." 

Another  smile  as  she  pictured  it.  "I  would  enjoy  that." 

Something  had  been  worrying  me  lately,  and  I  continued  by  committing  a  blunder. 
"Does  the  cost  of  living  bother  you?"  I  asked.  "Everything  gets  more  expensive!  Your 
pay  probably  keeps  pace,  but  we  pensioners  slowly  fall  behind.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
I'll  be  forced  back  to  work." 

That  seemed  to  disappoint  her.  Perhaps  she  had  pictured  me  with  enough  power  that 
I  had  no  such  problems.  "I  don't  think  much  about  it,"  she  said,  smiling  less.  " —  Tell  me 
about  your  family." 

Leaving  out  a  few  things,  I  briefly  described  my  wife  and  two  sons. 

"Your  wife  sounds  nice,"  she  said,  "and  your  adopted  son  is  doing  very  well." 

Coming  to  a  bench  in  partial  shade,  we  sat  and  she  found  pictures  of  her  daughters. 
"This  is  the  brainy  one,"  she  showed  me.  "By  the  time  she  started  high  school,  she  had 
already  read  more  books  than  I've  read  in  my  lifetime.  Now  she  is  in  college." 

"Tell  me  about  the  other  girl  too." 

"She  likes  sports.  She  even  won  an  athletic  scholarship,  but  she  didn't  do  well  in  her 
studies,  and  now  she  is  working.  She  doesn't  have  a  very  good  job  though.  She  is  also 
going  to  have  a  baby,  and  I  will  soon  be  a  grandmother.  —  In  their  different  ways,  both 
my  daughters  take  after  me.  —  Tell  me  more  about  your  son  who  won't  do  anything." 

"You  will  be  a  very  young  grandmother,"  I  remarked.  " —  He  has  long  straggling 
hair  that  seems  an  important  part  of  his  self-image,  and  he  is  very  overweight.  Except  for 
sponging  off  us,  he's  a  nice  guy,  very  jolly  most  of  the  time.  He  just  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  economic  system.  He  made  some  early  mistakes,  but  now  his  aim  seems 
clear.  It  must  be  to  get  through  life  without  working. 

"He  smokes  and  plays  with  the  computer  to  give  himself  the  feeling  of  doing 
something.  Deep  down,  he  feels  that's  a  wrong  way  of  life,  so  he  punishes  himself  in 
small  ways  by  being  accident-prone. 

"He  watches  a  lot  of  TV,  and  much  of  what  he  says  centers  on  what  he  sees.  (How 
tired  I  am  of  hearing  about  'shows'!)  He  talks  a  great  deal,  often  about  cooking,  often 
repeating  himself,  very  often  saying  'weird'  and  'bizarre'  when  they  don't  apply,  though 


he  has  a  fine  command  of  words  and  uses  most  of  them  well. 

"Even  when  he  is  cooking,  doing  what  he  knows  best,  he  asks  a  great  many 
questions.  They  show  deep  uncertainty,  and  it  must  be  about  things  in  general.  He  knows 
very  little  about  life,  having  lived  so  little.  Strangely  though,  he  does  not  accept  advice. 

"When  he  considers  doing  something,  he  thinks  of  reasons  that  it  would  not  work 
and  usually  talks  himself  out  of  it.  In  other  words,  he  lets  himself  be  defeated  by  mere 
thoughts  rather  than  real  problems.  Several  times,  I  have  gone  ahead  and  finished  a  job 
while  he  was  still  listing  reasons  why  it  couldn't  be  done. 

"Mind  you,  his  limited  experience  man  explain  his  accepting  defeat  in  advance.  I 
believe  his  hopes  were  dashed  once  in  love,  and  our  laws  barred  him  in  business  once. 
But  what  kind  of  person  allows  himself  to  be  discouraged  from  living  his  life  by  just  two 
setbacks?  A  better  reaction  would  have  been,  'I'll  lay  me  down  and  bleed  a  while,  then 
fight  by  you  again. ' 

"He  asks  questions  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  something,  and  I've  taught  myself  to 
ignore  those.  In  fact,  I  have  little  patience  with  most  of  what  he  says,  which  is  often  about 
his  great  obsession,  food,  or  about  'stupid'  outfits  such  as  the  government.  What  saves 
our  relationship  is  that  we  share  the  same  sense  of  humour. 

"He  has  only  grown  bigger  and  older;  he  has  not  grown  up." 

"And  you  support  him?  Doesn't  he  have  any  pride?" 

"We  could  throw  him  out,  of  course,  but  he's  our  own  flesh  and  blood  after  all.  We 
could  also  keep  sniping  at  him  to  get  a  job,  but  we  decided  against  that.  It  would  just 
make  us  all  unhappy.  Besides,  whatever  he'd  be  nudged  into  doing  would  have  no 
importance.  —  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  pride  of  any  kind  that  you  and  I  would 
understand." 

"You  are  enabling  him  to  be  a  loafer!" 

My  failure  to  solve  this  family  problem  in  any  accepted  way  seemed  to  make  it  hard 
for  her  to  approve  of  me.  I  did  not  explain  that  I  myself  was  no  admirer  of  money-getting 
work  and  had  left  it  when  I  was  still  only  fifty. 

Nor  did  I  explain  that  my  older  son  hardly  concerned  me  now.  It's  hard  to  be 
interested  in  someone  who  declines  to  live  his  life,  and  he  had  declined  far  more  than  a 
career.  As  I'd  suggested,  the  genes  of  my  family  would  therefore  create  no  one  beyond 
myself  who  was  committed  to  the  future. 

Despite  my  largely  negative  account  of  that  son,  I  found  myself  smiling  inwardly.  He 
had  finally  started  working.  It  was  not  much  of  a  job,  but  it  might  lead  to  something.  It 
could  be  looked  at  as  living,  not  just  marking  time,  existing.  He  even  came  home  from  it 
stimulated. 

An  earthworm  was  writhing  on  the  walkway,  so  I  got  up  to  find  a  twig  and  flicked  it 
into  damp  grass  in  deeper  shade.  She  gave  me  an  odd  look. 

As  we  continued  our  walk,  I  noticed  her  poise,  a  relaxed  feet-solidly-on-the-ground 
readiness,  latent  energy  set  to  turn  kinetic.  I  understood  then  how  her  athletic  daughter 
must  resemble  her. 

We  came  to  a  pond  that  had  water  lilies.  Swallows  skimmed  it.  At  the  edge,  we  saw 
water- striders.  The  tiny  dents  made  by  their  feet  on  the  surface  cast  round  shadows  on  the 
bottom. 

A  puff  of  breeze  came  over  the  water,  blowing  a  strand  of  hair  across  her  face, 
calling  attention  to  her  perfect  eyebrows.  Charming!  Then  I  noticed  the  feature  that 


caught  my  attention  in  the  faces  of  all  women.  Her  nose  was  not  delicate,  but  was  still 
well  shaped. 

At  a  fork  in  the  path,  I  asked,  "The  shady  way  or  sunny  way?" 
She  easily  decided,  "Shady.  I  don't  like  baking  in  the  sun." 

"Tell  me  about  your  background,"  I  suggested.  "I  hardly  know  anything  about  you." 

"I  never  knew  my  father,"  she  explained,  "but  only  this  morning  I  was  recalling  how 
mom  used  to  read  to  my  brother  and  sister  and  me  when  we  were  little.  I  also 
remembered  visits  to  a  brother  of  mom's  father  in  the  country.  He  grew  berries.  We 
gorged  ourselves  on  them  and  played  on  the  framework  of  a  boat  that  was  in  his  yard." 

'I  would  love  to  see  you  write  about  those  times,'  I  thought,  then  she  added,  "I  had  to 
leave  school  early." 

Surprised,  I  said,  "But  you  are  well-spoken.  You  must  have  learned  a  great  deal 
without  school." 

"I  missed  a  father's  help,"  she  lamented.  " —  Did  I  tell  you  I  was  asked  to  take  part 
in  the  election?  A  man  from  work  is  running.  I  think  they  picked  me  because  they 
couldn't  get  anyone  else." 

"No-o-o,"  I  judged.  "They  want  people  who  talk  well  and  don't  sound  ignorant." 

She  accepted  than,  then  added  to  the  subject  of  men  who  had  and  had  not  been  in  her 
life.  "There  were  plenty  of  guys,  but  they  were  usually  just  trying  to  get  me  into  bed. 
Some  weren't  very  nice  to  me.  Rarely,  there  would  be  one  like  you."  Her  smile  still 
showed  some  appreciation,  but  I  felt  I  had  sadly  undermined  it. 

Excusing  those  other  men,  I  said,  "Sex  is  a  very  powerful  urge,  and  you  are  a  pretty 
woman." 

Did  she  wonder  why  I  wasn't  trying  for  sex?  I  was  happily  married,  and  I  kept  life 
simple.  I  would  have  liked  this  young  lady's  friendship,  though,  regular  visits  with  her, 
more  friendly  chats.  Eventually  perhaps,  I  would  even  manage  to  explain  myself  better. 

We  were  distracted  then.  Three-quarters  of  the  way  around  our  walk,  we  were  on  the 
side  of  the  park  near  the  stadium.  Riverside  was  playing  the  downtown  team,  and  the 
crowd  roared. 

"What  sport  did  you  play?"  she  smiled. 

Walking  on,  I  tried  to  shape  my  answer.  I  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pretended 
importance  of  working  various  kinds  of  ball  into  certain  positions  had  never  caught  my 
interest.  However,  I  could  have  explained  that  I  had  always  been  a  fairly  big  fellow, 
seldom  challenged,  never  beaten,  feeling  no  need  to  prove  myself.  I  could  also  have 
mentioned  that  my  early  jobs  in  construction  had  satisfied  me  that  I  measured  up  well 
against  other  men.  I  could  even  have  said  I  had  done  a  lot  of  hiking  and  camping. 

What  I  actually  said  was,  "Oh  —  As  a  youngster,  I  wasn't  good  at  sports." 

That  appeared  to  be  decisive.  She  seemed  to  see  then  that  I  lacked  any  kind  of  power 
she  could  possibly  admire,  and  her  expression  closed  against  me. 

Soon  we  had  completed  our  walk.  I  felt  my  chance  to  explain  myself  slip  away.  We 
said  goodbye,  and  I  knew  that,  except  by  accident,  we  would  never  meet  again. 


Dictator  of  a  Democracy 


The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 
Edmund  Burke  (1 729  -  1797) 

It  was  May  seventh,  the  second  day  of  my  vacation.  I  plodded  to  the  top  of  a  knoll  on 
my  rented  nag  just  as  another  man  reached  it  on  a  noble-looking  animal  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Our  horses  whinnied. 

Though  we  had  last  met  in  a  very  different  and  important  place,  the  other  rider  and  I 
at  once  recognized  one  another.  Adjusting  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  he  gave  a  rich  laugh  at 
this  chance  meeting.  I  answered  with  my  usual  cluck. 

His  infectious  smile  appeared,  and  we  exchanged  greetings.  Then  he  turned  his 
mount  to  face  my  way,  and  we  had  stopped  to  talk. 

Thinking  I  might  be  on  his  property,  I  gestured  down  across  the  open  land  toward  the 
river,  explaining,  "Sir,  I  am  headed  for  there.  I'm  something  of  a  bird-watcher,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  best  birding  places  in  the  country." 

Letting  that  pass,  he  said,  "I  see  from  my  reading  that  you  are  still  an  active  member 
of  the  press  corps."  He  tended  to  dra-a-w  out  some  words,  and  we  reporters  used  to 
imitate  that  for  fun.  We  had  felt  great  respect  for  him  ,  though,  and  not  just  for  his  high 
office. 

"Yes,  I  am,  sir,  but  all  us  reporters  miss  you,"  I  said.  "You  always  had  something  to 
say  and  didn't  waste  words,  saying  it." 

He  looked  at  me  shrewdly.  "In  a  way,  I'm  still  there,"  he  said. 

Instinct  shouted,  'Here  is  a  major  story!'  Did  I  show  the  excitement  I  felt?  Emotion 
had  always  been  my  great  weakness,  and  heartbeats  were  suddenly  thumping  in  my  ears. 
There  was  a  catch  in  my  breathing. 

For  months,  I'd  felt  dimly  that  our  leadership  had  not  changed,  despite  the  way 
things  looked,  and  he  confirmed  the  notion.  "I'm  still  the  boss,"  he  said.  "It  only  looks  as 
if  someone  else  is." 

Trying  to  control  my  voice,  I  got  out,  "Don't  elections  matter?" 

"No,"  he  chuckled.  "They  haven't  mattered  for  some  time.  They're  a  pretense  for 
those  who  still  think  they  do.  We  will  soon  stop  their  nonsense." 

Breeze  brought  the  scent  of  grasses,  and  I  breathed  it  deeply.  'Stay  calm,'  I  told 
myself.  'Be  objective.'  I  managed  to  say,  "A  lot  of  people  think  elections  count." 

"Maybe.  But  they  themselves  don't  count.  With  no  real  power,  how  could  they?" 

Was  the  breeze  making  a  sound?  Steadiness  eluding  me,  I  only  remarked,  "Real 
power  is  money." 

He  agreed,  but  added,  "Having  it  gives  influence  far  beyond  its  purchasing  value." 

Down  the  slope,  ground  birds  were  working.  Small  branches  of  a  bush  moved  as 
they  fed.  Edging  toward  self-control,  I  made  myself  think,  'How  many  birds?  What  are 
they  eating?'  Though  I  had  already  guessed  his  answer,  I  asked,  "What  do  you 
influence?" 

He  grinned,  "Your  kind  of  people  mostly:  what  we  call  the  media." 

Reaching  back,  I  remembered,  "The  other  night,  I  began  watching  the  news  on  one 
channel,  then  switched  to  another."  (My  voice  was  shaky.)  "The  people  who  delivered  it 
varied  slightly.  Their  words  were  a  bit  different.  But  their  messages  on  all  important 
subjects  were  identical." 


"Exactly.  They  say  what  we  tell  them  to." 
"We?" 

"The  committee:  my  main  supporters  and  the  covert  information  analysts  as  they  call 
themselves.  —  I  can't  do  everything  myself." 

I  guessed  at  once  that  the  main  influence  was  those  analysts.  In  democracies,  the  spy 
networks  which  are  supposed  to  support  leadership  tend  to  become  the  hidden 
government.  Their  organizations  endure  to  fulfill  their  plans,  whereas  elected  people  may 
not. 

I  only  said,  "But  even  with  a  great  deal  of  help  how  can  you  control  what  everyone 
feels  and  thinks?"  I  might  be  steadying. 

"First,  you  contrive  something  that  scares  the  people  badly,"  he  explained,  "but  you 
blame  it  on  somebody  else.  Then  you  keep  them  scared.  When  the  people  are  scared,  they 
easily  accept  what  government  tells  them.  — " 

I  remembered  clearly  the  startling  images  that  had  frightened  us.  They  had  been 
immensely  effective,  and  we  had  all  seen  them  many  times.  They  had  burned  themselves 
into  our  minds. 

" —  And  the  people  never  have  time  for  serious  thought,"  he  went  on,  "because  we 
also  keep  them  distracted  by  things  that  don't  matter."  Something  behind  his  horse 
plopped. 

I  recalled  a  passage  from  a  novel  about  the  subject.  ' —  democracy  works  only  when 
a  good  majority  of  citizens  are  willing  to  give  thought  and  time  and  effort  to  their 
government.' 

"Would  these  be  your  distractions?"  I  asked.  "TV?  Movies?  What  we  call  popular 
music?  Sex-symbols  and  their  countless  short-lived  couplings?  Sports?"  I  seemed  to  be 
settling.  I  had  posed  that  fairly  well. 

"There  are  other  things,"  he  said,  "but  you've  got  the  idea.  And  two  of  the  things  you 
mentioned  can  strongly  support  the  unsettling  fear  we  need.  TV  and  movies  help  a  lot. 
However,  don't  forget  the  biggest  distraction  of  all.  Even  in  ancient  times,  it  greatly 
helped  our  cause." 

Calmer  now,  I  thought  a  moment.  "You  can  only  mean  war,"  I  realized. 

"Right,"  he  said. 

"You  are  fighting  a  very  dirty  war,"  I  complained.  "Why  does  it  have  to  be  like  that? 
The  one  I  fought  in  was  clean  compared  to  it.  —  Our  country  is  behaving  very  badly,  and 
maybe  that  is  why  so  many  natural  disasters  happen  to  us.  They  are  judgments  against 
us." 

He  laughed,  "Nonsense!  You  don't  believe  that." 
I  grinned  to  confess. 

"The  war  is  not  really  about  those  people,"  he  explained.  "We  are  practising  skills 
we  may  need  to  use  here." 

Muttering,  "SHIT!"  I  shuddered.  "We  have  to  start  looking  at  your  war  in  a  very 
different  way,"  I  judged.  Would  they  declare  martial  law  here?  "—  'skills'  — ?" 

A  thrush  left  a  nearby  tree,  dropped  a  fecal  pellet,  and  flew  off  toward  the  river.  I 
registered  every  detail,  feeling  competent  at  last. 

"Certain  leaders  must  see  what  you  are  up  to  and  point  it  out,"  I  said. 

"We  spot  problem  people  early.  Surveillance  is  a  highly  advanced  science.  —  If  I 
needed  to,  I  could  find  out  what  you  had  for  lunch  yesterday  —  or  a  year  ago." 


Our  chat  had  become  spooky.  He  was  saying  things  I  had  sensed  but  not  clearly 
figured  out.  I  knew  our  country  had  always  worshipped  power,  and  perhaps  that  had 
given  us  a  sinister  side  that  was  now  coming  to  the  surface.  We  had  always  thought,  'It 
can't  happen  here,'  but  we  had  been  wrong.  It  was  happening. 

"Suppose  you  do  spot  a  troublesome  person,"  I  said.  "What  can  you  do  about  it?" 
From  recent  clues,  I  predicted  his  answer. 

"Most  people  have  things  in  their  past  that  can  embarrass  them.  Our  analysts  know 
of  many  and  are  learning  more  all  the  time.  We  offer  to  reveal  those,  and  that  usually 
prevents  trouble-makers  from  causing  problems.  Making  the  things  public  can  discredit 
them  so  no  one  listens  to  them." 

There  were  details  of  my  own  past  that  I  would  not  like  widely  known.  Recalling 
them,  I  felt  ashamed  for  a  moment,  but  I  said,  "Not  everyone  can  be  silenced  that  way." 

"True,"  he  admitted.  He  shook  his  head  slightly,  perhaps  thinking  of  cases.  "Some 
are  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges  of  being  involved  with  our  scary  incident  and  are 
taken  to  secret  places.  When  enough  have  been  —  aah  —  persuaded  to  confess  their  parts 
in  that,  we  will  publish  a  full  account  of  it  —  a  very  convincing  document,  but 
completely  false." 

"Some  of  your  scapegoats  may  escape  and  denounce  you,"  I  pointed  out. 

"True,"  he  said.  "It  is  safer  to  kill  them.  —  Some  have  accidents." 

"Shit!"  I  muttered  again.  I  had  heard  of  the  iron  heel.  This  must  be  it. 

The  breeze  was  strengthening.  A  falcon  appeared  over  the  trees  along  the  river. 
Deadly.  'Songbirds,'  I  thought,  'watch  out!' 

That  reminded  me  of  something,  and  I  said,  "You  have  been  curbing  our  freedom  of 
speech." 

He  laughed.  "You  never  had  freedom  of  speech,"  he  scoffed.  "You  bragged  about  it 
endlessly,  but  never  had  it.  —  Picture  someone  who  embarrassed  his  neighbours  by 
spouting  quite  different  ideas.  What  would  happen  to  that  person?" 

I  had  seen  such  cases.  "The  neighbours  do  things  to  show  they  don't  approve.  The 
awkward  person  either  shuts  up  or  is  more  and  more  persecuted." 

"Exactly.  It  has  been  that  way  from  our  beginning.  —  A  music  group  recently 
criticized  our  figurehead.  What  happened  to  them?" 

Paranoia  was  the  group.  "Their  fellow  citizens  got  their  music  out  of  stores  and 
trampled  it,"  I  remembered.  " —  I  have  to  agree.  That  was  very  far  from  freedom  of 
speech." 

"We  didn't  need  to  do  a  thing,"  he  laughed.  "What  a  well  disciplined  populace!" 

There  was  something  else  I  had  been  wondering  about.  "The  number  of  people 
begging  on  our  streets  has  been  growing.  Shouldn't  you  be  helping  them?"  I  did  not 
foresee  the  force  of  his  answer. 

He  patted  the  neck  of  his  horse,  which  he  seemed  to  feel  real  affection  for,  and  its 
ears  twitched.  He  indicated  'no'  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  "The  world  has  become  too 
complex  for  such  people,"  he  said.  "Helping  them  would  only  drain  our  resources."  The 
horse  shrugged  off  a  fly.  "They  will  die  out  faster  where  they  are." 

The  breeze  moaned.  I  felt  anger  at  this  cold  rejection  of  our  less-able  citizens.  It 
denied  our  deepest  tradition.  Picturing  his  view  of  the  future,  I  asked,  "Shouldn't  there  be 
a  plan  to  keep  'such  people'  from  being  born?"  My  voice  sounded  hard. 

He  smiled,  "We  will  soon  introduce  that  —  but  slowly." 


"Hm,"  I  managed. 

Hovering  over  marsh  beside  the  river,  a  harrier  suddenly  pounced.  After  a  moment,  it 
rose  with  something  struggling  in  its  talons.  The  victim  had  no  hope  at  all. 

He  changed  the  subject.  "Let  me  ask  you  something,"  he  said.  "What  the  people  feel, 
think  and  say  makes  no  difference,  but  suppose  you  wanted  to  oppose  our  regime  with  a 
resistance  movement  that  could  really  act.  What  would  you  do?" 

I  saw  at  once,  "The  key  matter  would  be  the  extremely  thorough  surveillance  of  your 
covert  information  analysts.  —  We  would  need  a  way  that  they  never  learn  about  for 
passing  messages,  getting  organized." 

"I  agree.  What  then?" 

Too  far  away  to  hear,  barely  visible,  a  passenger  train  was  rounding  a  bend.  The 
shorter  and  longer  windows  of  its  cars  caught  sunlight,  flashing  three  dots,  three  dashes, 
three  dots  over  and  over  as  if  the  land  itself  were  signalling  distress. 

My  anger  at  his  attitude  toward  poor  people  had  not  faded.  I  continued  with  the 
opposite  of  what  I  thought.  "We  would  need  devices  you  don't  yet  have.  —  You  should 
watch  for  physics  patent  proposals  that  launch  new  ways  to  communicate." 

"Ah,"  he  smiled.  "Thank  you!"  Then  he  saw  that  I  might  not  have  reported  my  true 
thoughts.  "Hm,"  he  added. 

I  asked,  "Why  are  you  telling  me  so  much  that  you  could  certainly  have  kept  to 
yourself?  This  has  been  quite  a  revelation!  If  it  was  published,  it  would  be  by  far  the 
biggest  scoop  of  our  times." 

His  answer  did  not  seem  meant  as  flattery.  "You  are  intelligent.  I  want  to  know  what 
people  like  you  have  noticed  and  figured  out.  I  can  easily  see  that  you  oppose  recent 
trends,  but  how  strongly,  with  what  knowledge?" 

I  had  always  liked  this  man,  but  maybe  something  had  changed  him.  I  had  heard  him 
swear  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  our  way  of  life  and  freedoms  and  could  not  help  sounding 
irate  as  I  asked,  "Why  are  you  destroying  our  democracy?" 

He  laughed,  but  with  derision.  "From  my  earliest  days,  I  have  heard  democracy 
praised,"  he  explained,  "but  it  has  always  seemed  weak  to  me.  —  I  thought  I  would  test 
it.  You  must  know  the  saying,  'Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom,'  but  what  if 
almost  everyone  has  been  lulled  into  sleep?" 

That  fanned  my  anger.  I  believed  I  had  fought  and  nearly  died  for  democracy.  "You 
are  playing  a  deadly  serious  game!"  I  charged. 

"You  could  think  of  it  that  way,"  he  grinned.  "I'm  winning  too." 

'What  would  be  the  next  acts  of  this  dictator?'  I  wondered,  and  the  answer  came 
very  clearly.  'There  will  be  more  scary  incidents  —  always  blamed  on  someone  else.  His 
main  opponents  will  be  destroyed  by  them,  but  they  will  also  destroy  local  governments 
in  key  places.  Martial  law  will  be  declared  in  those  places,  and  the  areas  controlled  will 
be  gradually  widened.' 

That  novel  I'd  read  had  also  said  something  like,  'It  takes  only  one  bad  government 
to  throw  the  country  away,'  and  I  knew  that  nations  needed  leaders  to  take  them 
downward  as  well  as  to  guide  them  toward  greatness.  But,  despite  our  shortcomings,  our 
high  ideals  were  important  everywhere,  so  our  morals  could  not  just  be  allowed  to  rot. 
We  good  people  had  to  get  back  our  country.  'How?'  I  wondered. 

All  I  managed  to  say  was,  "What  if  I  wrote  about  our  chat  here,  recounting  every 
word?"  A  picture  came  to  me  of  being  murdered  for  that  —  another  'accident'. 


He  considered  briefly.  "You  can  write  about  it,"  he  judged. 

"Ah!"  I  said.  I  could  see  at  once,  "The  account  would  never  be  published.  Your 
covert  information  analysts  would  prevent  that." 

"I  will  call  them  off,"  he  promised.  "But  think  about  it.  Even  if  you  reported  every 
detail  to  make  it  convincing  —  our  horses,  your  birds,  that  far-off  train,  the  different 
feelings  you  have  shown  —  your  account  would  never  be  taken  seriously.  It  would  read 
like  fiction." 


NOVELS 


Lost  Magnificence  -  A  Novel 

As  he  walked,  the  young  fellow  recalled  a  vivid  dream  of  swimming  with  a  young 
woman.  One  thing  had  led  to  another. 

Sparrows  flew  cheeping  toward  him  along  the  railway  tracks,  zipping  past  toward  the 
small  grain  elevator.  At  the  shore,  beyond  some  brambles,  a  heron  stood  like  a  statue.  Its 
head  darted  down,  and  suddenly  a  fish  was  struggling  in  its  beak. 

Sorry  for  the  fish,  the  young  man  wondered,  'Why  do  things  have  to  eat  one  another? 
Was  there  no  alternative?' 

Recalling  the  dream  had  affected  him.  'It's  good  that  the  birds  distracted  me,'  he 
realized.  His  firm  mouth,  suggesting  more  confidence  than  he  had,  relaxed.  His  steady 
eyes  twinkled. 

The  sun  emerged.  Though  he  was  limping  slightly  from  a  football  injury,  he  put 
more  purpose  into  his  stride.  Soon  there  was  the  smell  of  fresh-cut  wood,  and  he  entered 
the  lumberyard  of  the  small  sawmill  he  had  worked  at  through  the  bad-weather  season. 

He  met  outdoor  workers  loading  lumber  onto  a  truck.  The  gang  contained  both  kinds 
of  people  that  lived  in  the  area.  One  belonged  to  the  four-man  crew  he  had  formed  to  go 
handlogging.  "Good  morning,"  he  smiled,  showing  strong  white  teeth. 

They  all  grinned.  "Mornin,"  the  one  he  knew  best  replied  in  his  husky  voice. 
"There's  no  wind  yet." 

The  good  season  was  coming.  A  white  butterfly  fluttered  by,  and  the  young 
millworker  looked  for  swallows. 

He  waved  to  the  old  clerk  in  the  office  hut.  Calling  other  greetings,  he  entered  the 
mill  and  walked  through  to  its  water  side.  He  had  now  worked  there  a  week. 

His  huge  partner  on  the  job  had  not  arrived  yet.  "Good  morning,"  he  smiled  at  the 
foreman,  but  the  man  just  muttered  something. 

The  young  millhand  got  one  of  their  brooms  to  sweep  the  sawdeck.  It  became 
dangerous  if  it  got  dirty.  He  swept  bark  chips  and  sawdust  down  the  long  slot  that  the 
huge  motionless  circular  blade  was  set  over.  They  landed  on  a  beached  scow. 

Recalling  how  afraid  he  had  been  of  the  moving  saw  at  first,  he  also  thought,  ' — 
fifteen,  sixteen,  — .'  His  rhythmic  sweeps  seemed  to  invite  counting.  Then  some  shouts 
sounded. 

Walking  to  the  end  of  the  sawdeck,  he  looked  at  the  booming  ground,  where  timber 
logs  floated  till  they  were  brought  up  the  ramp.  His  big  partner  had  arrived  after  all  and 
was  arguing  with  the  boom  men  on  their  narrow  dock. 

Above  them,  three  gulls  flashed  white  in  early  sunlight.  They  screamed  after  another 
bird  with  something  in  its  beak.  Below,  a  rat  was  sniffing  garbage  on  the  shore. 

Breeze  was  now  stirring  the  water.  'The  bad  season  isn't  quite  over,'  the  young 
woodworker  thought.  Turning  to  where  the  foreman  was  checking  the  great  silver  blade, 
he  asked,  "What's  wrong  with  the  big  guy?" 


The  young  fellow  had  learned  that  the  foreman  was  forty-one  years  old.  He  was 
small  but  strong,  though  he  seemed  dried-up. 

"Oh  — ,"  said  the  foreman,  not  looking  straight  at  him,  "he's  givin  the  boom  men 
shit  for  sendin  up  logs  with  branch  stubs  yesterday.  They  was  harder  to  set  on  the 
carriage.  —  He  figures  they  should  chop  stubs  off." 

The  young  fellow  just  grinned.  It  wasn't  worth  shouting  about. 

Though  he  was  nineteen  years  younger,  the  huge  man  was  the  foreman's  friend. 
Wanting  to  help  him,  the  older  man  explained,  "Sometimes  he  gets  nightmares  an  don't 
sleep  good  —  like  last  night.  —  He'll  be  a  tough  bastard  to  work  with  this  mornin,  but 
okay  later." 

"Hm,"  the  young  man  said.  These  two  were  the  other  members  of  the  handlogging 
group  he  had  formed,  and  he  had  not  known  this  about  the  big  one.  It  was  important,  but 
he  changed  the  subject.  "My  dreams  were  different,"  he  grinned. 

The  foreman  showed  his  rodent-like  teeth.  "I  guessed!"  he  said.  "You  always  look 
happy,  an  you  young  guys  have  some  pretty  horny  dreams." 

Their  third  crewman  came  up  the  ladder.  He  looked  hunched,  and  his  eyes  were  hard. 
When  the  young  fellow  said,  "Good  morning,"  he  growled,  "Good  shit!"  Striding  to  the 
lever  that  engaged  the  saw,  he  yanked  it. 

The  others  exchanged  glances.  The  young  man  felt  one  of  his  sudden  lapses  of 
confidence.  'Am  I  afraid  of  him?'  he  wondered.  'He's  slow  and  awkward,  but  powerful. 
—  Stay  out  of  his  grip.' 

"We'll  take  a  day  soon  for  filing,"  said  the  foreman.  "The  blade's  getting  too  bloody 
dull." 

The  young  fellow  looked  at  the  saw,  slowly  turning  now,  whistling.  'It's  just  an 
endless  set  of  chisels,'  he  realized,  then  scoffed  at  himself.  'What  a  smart  young  fart  you 
are  to  see  that!' 

The  great  steel  disk  was  soon  whining  at  full  speed.  From  the  top  of  the  ramp,  they 
signalled  for  their  first  log,  and  the  boom  men  pushed  one  with  long  pike-poles  to  the 
submerged  end  of  the  flume-like  ramp. 

One  lug  on  an  endless  chain  grazed  the  log's  inshore  end,  nudging  it  up  the  hollow  of 
the  ramp.  Another  lug  caught,  and  soon  it  was  coming  jerkily  out  of  the  water. 

The  young  fellow's  people  farmed  in  an  area  that  had  only  small  trees.  He  had  often 
helped  a  handlogger  on  non-school  days  who  had  worked  with  much  bigger  trees 
elsewhere  and  described  them.  When  he  had  come  to  live  in  town  with  his  next-oldest 
brother  for  the  bad  season,  the  bus  had  been  delayed  by  what  had  seemed  like  a  big  tree 
blown  down  across  the  road. 

This  tree-trunk  on  the  ramp  was  twice  as  thick,  but  the  biggest  went  to  sawmills  in 
the  regional  capital,  which  had  much  better  machinery.  There  they  were  either  sawn  into 
lumber  or  ground  into  pulp  for  paper. 

When  the  log  reached  the  top  of  the  ramp,  they  tilted  it  down  onto  a  carriage  that  ran 
on  tracks  and  was  built  to  clear  the  saw's  bottom  rim.  Using  crowbars,  they  aimed  the  log 
at  the  saw,  then  swung  up  the  carriage's  holding  arms,  pushing  them  in  so  the  halves 
would  not  roll  off  when  their  long  cut  ended. 

When  the  carriage  was  loaded,  the  young  fellow  went  to  push  one  side  of  it,  but  his 
partner  signalled  him  away.  The  foreman  nodded,  'Let  him  do  it,'  and  the  huge  man 
strained.  Soon  the  log  was  going  faster  than  the  saw  could  cut,  and  the  foreman  braked  it. 


The  big  fellow  glared. 

As  the  saw  bit,  its  whistling  whine  rose  to  a  scream.  There  was  the  fine  smell  of 
newly  cut  wood.  Sawdust  and  bark  chips  shot  down  the  opening  below  the  blade.  Some 
landed  on  the  deck  and  would  be  swept  down. 

Beyond  their  saw,  they  passed  the  cut  log  on  to  the  gang-saw  crew.  Their  set  of 
parallel  blades  would  make  the  half-logs  into  planks  of  different  widths  that  only  needed 
edge-trimming.  The  planks  were  sorted  into  the  kinds  of  rough  lumber  the  sawmill 
produced,  then  piled  in  the  yard  to  be  sold. 

The  big  fellow  gave  the  empty  carriage  a  hard  push,  and  it  sped  back  past  their  saw 
to  crash  against  the  ramp.  The  foreman  signalled,  'Send  up  another  log,'  and  the  young 
fellow  got  his  broom  to  sweep  down  the  debris.  The  big  man  should  have  swept  too.  He 
sat  on  the  carriage,  staring  grimly  ahead. 

Most  of  the  morning  passed  that  way.  After  a  while,  the  huge  man  did  not  object  to 
his  partner  pushing  the  carriage,  but  he  still  would  not  sweep  the  deck.  The  foreman  did 
some  sweeping.  However,  it  really  needed  two  men  working  fully. 

The  young  fellow  kept  looking  at  the  big  one  to  start,  because  the  deck  was  getting 
dirty.  Finally,  he  braced  himself  and  took  him  a  broom.  Speaking  boldly,  he  said,  "Would 
you  please  help  me  sweep?" 

"Crap  on  that!"  the  man  spat.  He  snatched  the  broom  and  heaved  it  at  the  spinning 
saw,  which  threw  it  off.  It  nearly  hit  the  foreman. 

"Shit!"  the  young  fellow  murmured.  'Be  extra  careful!'  he  told  himself. 


In  late  morning,  the  big  man,  still  angry,  was  pushing  his  side  of  the  carriage  near  the 
end  of  a  cut.  Across  from  him,  the  young  fellow  was  obeying  the  foreman's  signal. 
'Slower.' 

Suddenly  the  log  was  through,  and  the  carriage  sprang  ahead.  Stepping  on  a  bark 
flake,  the  big  man  lost  his  balance  briefly.  Something  different  shot  down  the  gap  below 
the  saw. 

He  was  a  grisly  vision  as  he  stood  staring  at  his  left  arm.  The  saw  had  cut  it  off 
below  the  elbow.  Bright-red  blood  pulsed  from  its  stump,  splashing  the  silver  blade. 

"SHEE-itt!"  the  young  man  murmured,  feeling  his  face  go  tight. 

The  big  fellow  looked  blank,  then  his  eyes  rolled  and  he  began  falling.  His  young 
partner  felt  himself  hesitate  for  a  split-second,  then  he  dove  past  the  whirling  saw  and 
tackled  the  man.  They  fell  together  heavily. 

The  young  fellow  scrambled  up,  sprang  to  throw  the  saw's  control  lever,  then  ran  for 
help.  Behind  him,  the  foreman  knelt  by  his  friend  and  grabbed  the  squirting  stump  of  the 
arm,  trying  to  seal  it. 

Soon  the  young  fellow  returned  with  the  first-aid  man,  a  dapper  hardhatted  little 
chap.  He  took  charge  at  once.  "Keep  holding  the  stump.  —  Where  is  the  severed 
forearm?" 


"Down  there."  The  foreman  nodded  faintly  at  the  slot  in  the  deck.  The  huge  blade 
was  slowing  now,  whistling. 

The  first-aid  man  turned  to  the  young  fellow.  "Please  get  the  forearm.  The  hospital 
has  a  visiting  surgeon  from  the  capital.  They  perform  miracles,  and  maybe  he  can  attach 
it." 

Swallowing  hard,  the  young  man  went  to  the  ladder.  Starting  down,  he  saw  that  the 
cut-off  forearm  had  rolled  off  the  sawdust  scow  onto  mud.  A  rat  was  nosing  the  bloody 
end.  Revolted  that  it  might  eat  human  flesh,  he  clattered  down,  scaring  it  off. 

At  the  arm,  he  paused,  his  stomach  churning.  'I'm  always  getting  mixed  up  in  bad 
things,'  he  thought.  'Am  I  jinxed?'  As  he  grasped  the  thing,  it  twitched.  "Ugh!"  he  said, 
nearly  dropping  it.  His  skin  crawled. 

Counting  ladder-rungs  to  distract  himself,  he  went  back  up.  Nobody  was  on  the 
sawdeck.  The  boss  had  had  the  gang-saw  crew  carry  the  hurt  man  on  a  plank  to  a  truck  in 
the  lumberyard. 

The  young  man  found  the  first-aid  man,  foreman  and  patient  on  the  vehicle  there.  He 
handed  up  the  mud- smeared  limb. 

The  first-aid  man  grasped  its  sawdust-covered  cut  end,  then  called  to  the  driver. 

Men  stood  watching  sadly  as  the  truck  lurched  up  the  dusty  road  toward  the  area 
hospital.  T  should  have  insisted  on  him  sweeping,'  the  young  fellow  thought  bitterly,  and 
he  sensed  that  something  else  was  wrong. 

He  was  beside  his  handlogging  group's  fourth  member.  "That  ends  our  loggin  plan," 
said  the  man,  his  voice  husky.  " —  The  big  guy  can't  log  now,  an  his  friend  won't  go 
without  him." 


An  hour  later,  the  truck  returned  from  the  hospital,  and  the  foreman  got  out  looking 
slightly  dazed.  Shaking  himself  into  action,  he  called  the  outside  member  of  their 
handlogging  group.  He  arranged  for  the  fellow  to  replace  the  injured  man. 

The  afternoon's  work  went  poorly  however.  The  saw  probably  frightened  the  new 
man  and  he  was  slow  to  learn  the  simple  job,  but  he  was  not  the  only  problem.  The 
foreman  sometimes  stared  at  the  brownish  blood  stains  which  still  remained  after  the 
young  fellow  had  hosed  down  the  sawdeck. 

After  a  while,  the  boss,  a  tall  thin  man,  came  from  the  office,  looking  into  slowed 
production.  Spotting  him  at  a  distance,  the  young  fellow  went  to  explain  their  problems. 
The  boss  felt  his  long  chin  with  long  fingers,  saying,  "I  see."  He  did  not  worsen  things  by 
watching  their  work. 

The  young  fellow  and  new  man  left  work  together,  walking  through  lumber  piles 
then  following  the  railway  tracks  toward  town.  A  blue  butterfly  circled  a  patch  of  young 
thistles.  At  the  elevator,  sparrows  were  feeding  on  newly  spilled  grain. 

The  young  man  gathered  some  seeds,  pocketed  them  and  got  more.  Walking  on,  he 
rattled  those  in  his  hand,  then  put  them  with  the  rest. 

Like  himself,  his  companion  was  a  fairly  new  millworker,  but  the  resemblance  ended 


there.  He  belonged  to  the  area's  other  group  of  people.  Their  skin,  hair  and  eyes  were 
different  —  some  people  felt  very  different.  They  also  spoke  a  strange  language  among 
themselves,  had  odd  beliefs  and  a  different  feeling  for  time. 

"You  think  the  big  guy's  accident  ends  our  handlogging  plan?"  the  young  fellow 
asked. 

"Yep.  He  an  the  foreman  are  close  friends,"  his  companion  said  huskily,  revealing  an 
accent.  "They  stick  tugether." 

"Hm,"  the  young  fellow  said.  He  did  not  suggest  that  just  the  two  of  them  go 
logging.  "Did  your  friend  in  the  land-use  office  get  us  a  timber  licence?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah.  It's  gotta  be  signed  when  his  boss  gets  back  from  the  capital.  But  he's 
s 'posed  tu  be  back  tuday." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  our  timber  claim?"  asked  the  young  fellow. 

Surprised,  his  companion  turned  his  close-set  eyes  on  him.  He  was  convinced  that 
their  logging  plan  was  dead,  but  he  said,  "My  friend  told  me  guys  from  their  dupartment 
ringed  trees  there.  The  claim  is  small,  so  outfits  with  machines  never  logged  it.  But  the 
timber's  good." 

"Is  there  any  slope  to  the  ground?" 

"I  dunknow." 

"Hm,"  the  young  fellow  said  again.  He  was  a  great  man  for  Hm  and  also  for  Hmm, 
which  was  slightly  different.  " —  Did  you  order  our  stamping  axe  and  spar-tree  collar 
from  the  blacksmith?" 

"Yeah,"  said  his  companion.  "They  mus  be  finished  now." 

Leaving  the  railway  and  the  water,  they  passed  an  area  strewn  with  rusting 
machinery  and  soon  turned  along  the  main  street.  Sometimes  it  amazed  the  young  fellow 
that  he  now  lived  in  town. 

Opposite  the  beginning  of  the  little  park  was  a  cafe,  and  his  new  work  partner  invited 
him  in.  Thinking  of  more  questions,  he  accepted. 

Inside,  they  passed  several  tables  to  sit  at  a  high  counter.  Farther  along  it,  a  waiter 
was  serving  an  old-timer.  A  young  woman  cashier  standing  behind  it  greeted  his 
companion  as  a  friend. 

She  was  short,  and  her  nose  was  badly  shaped,  but  she  had  pleasant  eyes  and 
healthy- looking  hair.  'How  old  would  she  be?'  the  young  fellow  wondered. 

The  cashier  walked  to  the  kitchen  in  a  showy  way,  and  his  companion  explained, 
"She's  the  cook's  daughter.  They  are  my  relatives."  Soon  she  brought  two  cups  of  coffee 
and  leaned  her  sizable  chest  on  the  counter,  her  blouse  gaping  slightly. 

'Hmm! '  the  young  fellow  felt,  but  he  also  thought,  'You  poor  girl!  Didn't  your 
mother  teach  you  how  to  dress?' 

His  companion  started  telling  her  the  news  about  the  sawmill.  Not  wanting  to 
interrupt,  the  young  man  just  drank  down  his  coffee  and  excused  himself. 

"See  you  tomorrow,"  his  new  work  partner  said. 

"Don't  be  late,"  he  joked.  "Thanks  for  the  coffee."  Grinning,  he  also  thanked  the 
cashier,  and  she  smiled  coyly. 

Outside,  he  turned  along  the  board  sidewalk.  At  the  movie  theater,  just  a  vacant  store 
with  a  warehouse  behind  it,  he  stopped  to  look  at  posters  for  a  new  show.  It  was  about  an 
old  man  catching  a  great  fish  from  the  sea.  The  fish  looked  swift  and  powerful.  It  was 
longer  than  the  old  man's  boat. 


'Wow! '  thought  the  young  fellow.  'Can  fish  be  that  big?  It  is  magnificent.' 

One  picture  showed  sharks  tearing  out  huge  mouthfuls  of  the  fish  when  it  was  dead 
and  lashed  to  the  boat.  The  old  fisherman  was  fighting  them,  and  the  water  was  red  with 
blood.  Somehow  he  knew  the  man  would  lose.  Even  doing  everything  correctly,  he 
would  lose.  'Poor  old  man! '  the  young  man  felt,  glad  to  be  a  woodworker,  not  a 
fisherman. 

'I  want  to  see  this  movie,'  he  thought.  'My  brother  and  I  can  see  it,  and  maybe  his 
girlfriend  can  come.' 

Past  the  post  office,  he  crossed  the  street  to  the  park.  It  was  mostly  grass,  with  a  few 
shrubs,  flower  beds  and  benches.  Trees  had  been  planted  around  it.  Plantain  and 
knotgrass  were  along  its  criss-cross  and  surrounding  walks.  Dandelions,  clover  and 
selfheal  were  driving  out  the  grass,  but  the  flower  beds  had  been  weeded. 

He  sat  on  a  bench.  A  flock  of  pigeons  landed  near  him  and  stepped  closer,  pumping 
their  heads,  sunlight  showing  colours  on  their  necks.  Two  males  began  bowing  and 
strutting  before  females  in  their  mating  dance,  their  neck  feathers  ruffed,  their  tails  spread 
out  and  down. 

The  females  pecked  the  walk  here  and  there  and  watched  him.  Did  they  recognize 
him  now?  He  leaned  forward,  elbows  on  knees,  thumbing  bristles  on  his  chin.  Sometimes 
he  took  a  quantitative  approach  to  life,  and  he  counted  the  birds.  ' —  twenty-seven.' 

Reaching  into  his  pants  pocket,  he  dug  out  most  of  the  grain  he  had  gathered  and 
threw  it.  The  males  turned  off  that  other  urge  for  a  minute.  They  got  their  full  share. 

He  thought  sadly  of  the  big  man's  accident.  'Where  is  the  justice?'  he  wondered.  'He 
was  given  a  certain  nature.  Then,  acting  according  to  that,  he  had  his  arm  cut  off 

A  sigh  came  out.  —  And  was  their  logging  scheme  finished  before  they  had  even 
started? 

He  recalled  his  own  behaviour,  still  blaming  himself.  He  had  not  insisted  that  the  big 
fellow  do  his  share  of  sweeping. 

"SHEE-itt!"  he  muttered.  He  had  also  remembered  pausing  for  an  instant  before 
saving  the  big  man  from  falling  against  the  saw.  Feeling  startled,  he  wondered,  'Why  did 
I  hesitate?  Ami  a—  ?' 

An  electric  feeling  flashed  through  him.  He  tried  to  keep  the  word  from  forming  in 
his  mind,  but  he  could  not  stop  it.  'Am  I  a  coward?' 


At  their  room,  the  woodworker  found  his  brother  still  dressed  for  his  office  job.  He 
looked  freshly  washed,  his  hair  newly  combed.  "Hello,"  the  desk  worker  smiled.  Because 
his  young  brother  looked  unhappy,  he  added,  "Supper's  nearly  ready." 

"I'll  have  a  quick  scrub,"  the  millworker  answered.  He  stripped  to  expose  his  well 
shaped  torso,  dropped  the  clothes  on  his  cot,  and  went  to  wash.  Soon  he  was  blowing 
bubbles  through  water  brought  to  his  face  in  cupped  hands.  He  also  did  the  ears,  neck, 
armpits. 

As  he  put  on  a  fresh  khaki  tee-shirt,  he  sniffed  with  interest  and  watched  the  cooking. 


"Mm.  I  could  eat  a  horse!" 

Dishing  a  stew  into  bowls  at  the  table,  the  desk  worker  laughed,  "No  horse  here.  It's 
fish." 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  new  movie,"  the  woodworker  said,  beginning  to  eat.  "Invite 
your  girlfriend,  and  let's  see  it." 

"The  one  about  the  old  fisherman?" 
"That's  it.  —  M-m-m.  Excellent." 

The  office  worker  chuckled,  "You're  always  hungry,  so  everything  tastes  great.  — 
We  got  a  letter." 

"How  is  everyone?" 

"Father's  ill  and  couldn't  work,  so  he  wrote  to  us." 

"Hm,"  said  the  millworker.  "Our  brother  has  to  do  all  the  farming  now." 

"Yes." 

"I  enjoy  farming,  but  I  want  to  continue  with  school.  What  about  you?" 
"I  enjoy  life  in  town,"  the  desk  worker  said. 
"How  are  mother  and  our  flighty  sisters?" 

The  office  worker  chuckled,  "Fine.  Mother  worries  about  father,  but  her  own  health 
is  good.  She  helps  more  with  the  farm  now." 

"Was  there  anything  about  my  friend?"  the  woodworker  asked. 

"Father  says  he  keeps  asking  about  you,  wishing  he  could  come  here." 

"What  he  really  wants  is  to  continue  his  education  in  the  capital  and  leave  their 
farming  to  his  father." 

"Oh?" 

"Yes.  But  he  is  the  only  son,  and  his  father  wants  him  to  be  another  farmer." 

The  office  worker  gnawed  his  lip,  shaping  a  thought.  "I  sometimes  feel  guilty  about 
leaving  all  that  work  to  our  brother,  but  I  think  it's  what  he  wants." 

The  millworker  said,  "Brotherly  love  causes  your  guilt.  It's  good  in  itself,  but  too 
much  is  bad.  —  All  things  in  moderation,  including  such  love." 

The  desk  worker  grinned,  "Including  moderation  itself.  Raise  hell  sometimes!" 

The  millhand  laughed.  "I  should  write  to  my  friend  tonight,"  he  said.  Then  he  grew 
thoughtful. 

The  older  brother  guessed  the  younger' s  thoughts.  "Father  mentioned  your 
girlfriend,"  he  grinned. 

Looking  embarrassed,  the  woodworker  said,  "She's  not  really  my  girlfriend."  Then 
he  remembered,  'But  in  last  night's  dream,  I  was  swimming  with  her.'  Changing 
subjects,  he  asked,  "What  about  my  logger- friend?" 

"Nothing  about  him." 

After  a  pause,  the  young  brother  sighed,  "We  had  a  bad  accident."  He  described  it. 
"If  I'd  only  found  a  way  to  make  the  man  do  his  sweeping,"  he  said,  "the  accident  might 
not  have  happened." 

The  office  worker  saw  that  he  was  blaming  himself  too  much.  "You're  a  good 
fighter,  but  you  probably  couldn't  have  forced  such  a  giant  to  sweep,"  he  said.  "And  it's 
not  your  style  to  report  him  to  the  boss."  Biting  his  lip,  he  wondered,  'Why  is  he  always 
getting  caught  in  such  things?'  Then  he  asked,  "Wasn't  that  man  in  your  handlogging 
group?  Can  it  continue?" 

The  millworker  judged,  "Probably  not.  —  I  wish  you  would  come." 


"Logging  is  not  my  kind  of  thing,"  the  desk  worker  smiled  sadly,  "and  I  love  life  in 
town.  My  job  here  is  just  a  start.  I  like  office  work  and  may  soon  move  to  the  capital.  — " 

He  seemed  to  have  unspoken  thoughts  that  the  millhand  knew  would  involve  the  girl 
who  worked  at  the  hospital.  She  was  pretty,  and  he  believed  his  brother  would  marry  her. 
'Does  he  dream  about  her?'  he  wondered. 

After  eating  and  washing  their  dishes,  they  walked  up  toward  the  hospital.  "There's 
no  justice  in  my  partner  being  crippled!"  the  woodworker  complained. 

"Huh,"  said  his  brother.  "Don't  expect  that.  Justice  is  a  rarely  attained  human  ideal, 
not  a  principle  of  the  universe."  Soon  he  turned  for  his  girlfriend's  place.  "See  you  later," 
he  said. 

"Sure,"  said  the  millhand.  "Say  hello.  —  Invite  her  to  that  movie." 

At  the  small  area  hospital,  he  walked  up  the  steps,  ' —  four,  five,  six,'  to  the  porch 
and  went  inside.  Down  a  hallway  came  kitchen  sounds.  The  air  was  too  warm  and 
smelled  of  medicines  and  antiseptics.  The  strangeness  of  the  place  began  weakening  his 
confidence. 

A  sick-looking  old  lady  on  a  bench  by  one  wall  might  be  waiting  for  someone.  He 
walked  to  a  desk  opposite  her,  where  a  young  nurse  was  writing.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said 
boldly.  "Can  you  tell  me  about  the  man  who  was  hurt  at  the  sawmill?" 

The  young  woman  consulted  her  records,  then  looked  up,  smiling  slightly.  "His 
condition  is  good,"  she  explained,  using  her  fine  eyes  on  him,  "but  he's  under  sedation 
and  can't  have  visitors." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  He  would  have  liked  to  talk  more  with  her,  but  he  felt  ill-at- 
ease  there. 

Outdoors  again,  the  coolness  felt  good.  From  the  porch,  he  saw  the  whole  town.  The 
log-collectors'  tugboat  was  at  the  grain-elevator  float-dock.  The  sleek  grey  national- 
police  launch  was  at  the  government  wharf,  and  the  passenger-and-freight  ship  that 
would  have  taken  them  logging  was  coming  in. 

Heaving  a  sigh,  he  returned  to  their  room.  He  read  his  father's  letter,  then  found  his 
writing  things  and  answered  it.  Next,  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  He  exulted  over  recent  wins 
of  the  riverside  football  team  in  the  regional  capital,  described  his  own  team's  latest  game 
and  told  about  his  job  at  the  sawmill  and  the  accident.  Finally,  he  reached  what  was  most 
on  his  mind. 

"Think  about  handlogging  with  me.  My  partners  are  dropping  out  of  the  scheme 
because  of  the  accident,  but  nearly  everything  is  ready.  We  have  the  licence  for  a  small 
claim  with  good  timber,  and  most  of  our  supplies  and  equipment  are  waiting  at  the  dock. 
You  haven't  worked  with  our  logger-friend,  but  you  learn  fast.  We  would  do  very  well. 

"To  end  this,  say  hello  to  our  'girlfriend'.  She  likes  us  both,  and  we  like  her.  But  I 
don't  love  her.  Do  you?"  Grinning,  he  added,  "Maybe  you  should  arrange  to  marry  her. 
Be  a  farmer  after  all." 

Soon  he  undressed  to  khaki  underwear  and  got  into  bed.  He  tried  reading  a  book 
about  forestry  that  he'd  had  sent  from  the  capital.  His  eyes  kept  closing. 

He  switched  off  the  light,  but  he  did  not  just  fall  asleep.  His  brain  began  showing 
him  the  sawdeck  accident  in  dying  colour.  It  would  not  stop. 

Working  against  the  bad  vision,  he  focused  on  that  girl  at  home,  then  on  the  lovely 


eyes  of  the  nurse  at  the  hospital.  Soon  he  fell  asleep. 


Glancing  off  the  opposite  wall,  early  sunlight  woke  the  young  fellow.  He  saw  the 
photograph  of  his  brother's  girlfriend.  She  was  a  good-looking  lady,  and  he  could  feel 
happy  for  them. 

Through  the  wall  came  cooking  noises  and  muffled  speech.  Through  the  open 
window,  he  heard  a  cat  meow  near  the  back  door.  Did  he  also  hear  swallows? 

Shunting  noises  rumbled  up  from  the  railway,  and  the  grind  of  a  starting  truck 
reminded  him  of  his  work  partner's  accident.  Saddened,  he  also  wondered  again  if  he  had 
shown  cowardice. 

Next,  he  recalled  that  his  logging  scheme  seemed  cancelled.  He  really  wanted  to  go 
handlogging  while  he  settled  on  some  longer-range  plan. 

Could  he  work  alone,  like  his  logger- friend  at  home,  harvesting  just  the  smaller 
trees?  Maybe  he  could  produce  enough  to  pay  for  equipment  and  supplies  with  something 
left  over.  ' —  and  maybe  not,'  he  added. 

Nearby,  a  burbling  began,  and  soon  he  smelled  coffee.  His  brother  left  his  newspaper 
on  the  table  to  work  at  their  stove.  Before  long,  there  were  more  breakfast  smells. 

The  millworker  gave  an  in-bed  stretch,  then  got  up,  stretching  again  as  they 
exchanged  good-mornings.  Before  long,  he  was  washed,  shaved  and  dressed.  He  went  to 
the  table.  His  brother  served  breakfast,  and  he  poured  the  coffee. 

Eating,  the  office  worker  pointed  out  a  newspaper  article.  A  trial  in  the  regional 
capital  had  found  some  accused  log-pirates  not  guilty.  "Work  with  your  logger- friend  at 
home,"  he  suggested.  "There  are  no  pirates  there." 

The  woodworker  explained,  "There's  not  enough  timber  for  two  loggers.  He  hardly 
makes  a  living.  —  I  never  let  him  pay  me." 

"Why  not  just  keep  your  sawmill  job?  They  seem  to  like  you,  and  it's  steady  work." 

The  millhand  said,  "I'd  just  like  to  try  logging  somewhere  else  while  I  decide  what 
to  study  when  I  continue  my  schooling  in  the  capital.  I  have  to  be  sure  of  my  goal." 

"I  should  have  guessed,"  said  the  desk  worker.  "You're  always  reading." 

"Yes.  —  I'm  looking  at  forestry  now." 

The  office  worker  smiled,  "If  you  delve  into  it,  almost  any  subject  is  interesting." 

On  their  way  to  work,  the  millhand  noticed  that  he  was  hardly  limping  now.  At  the 
park,  he  asked,  "Could  you  mail  my  letters?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  desk  worker.  " —  Be  careful  around  that  saw." 

The  millworker  now  felt  able  to  reject  the  notion  that  he  had  been  a  coward.  Where 
the  criss-cross  paths  met,  he  came  to  feathers  and  blood  spots.  'Twenty-six  pigeons  now,' 
he  thought. 

Looking  around,  he  saw  no  birds  of  prey,  but  he  thought,  'Something's  very  wrong 
in  this  business  of  animals  killing  other  animals  to  live.' 

When  he  came  to  the  cafe,  he  looked  in.  The  cashier  had  changed  to  a  higher-necked 
blouse.  She  looked  out  as  he  passed,  but  he  just  waved  and  strode  on.  Did  she  wave  back? 


Things  went  better  on  the  sawdeck.  The  foreman  had  somehow  seen  his  injured 
friend  and  did  not  seem  distracted.  Their  new  crewman  was  controlling  his  fear  of  the 
saw  and  doing  better.  He  was  an  excellent  sweeper. 

After  work,  the  new  man  visited  his  former  crew,  and  the  young  fellow  followed  the 
railway  to  the  government  wharf.  Greeting  the  watchman,  he  entered  the  warehouse 
where  their  handlogging  supplies  and  equipment  were  stored.  He  removed  their  covering 
tarpaulin  to  study  things. 

Enough  for  four  men,  it  seemed  like  a  lot.  'All  the  main  stuff  is  here,  just  waiting  for 
use,'  he  thought.  Then  he  added,  ' —  Sure,  but  you  aren't  four  men.' 

For  the  moment,  he  only  answered,  'Hm.' 

After  supper,  the  older  brother  went  out,  and  the  younger  one  got  his  lists  of  things 
needed  for  logging.  "Yes,"  he  said,  studying  them.  'It's  just  as  I  thought,'  he  found. 
'Only  small  things  are  left  to  get  —  plus  that  all-important  licence  that  gives  logging 
rights.' 

His  confidence  suddenly  gave  way.  'Could  I  really  log  alone?'  he  wondered. 


The  brass  whistle  on  the  funnel  shrieked  through  the  late  afternoon,  scaring  up  gulls 
dotted  along  the  warehouse  roof.  A  deep  throbbing  vibrated  the  deck  and  rails,  and  the 
government  dock  began  moving  away.  Everyone  called  goodbye. 

Slinging  his  rifle  on  one  shoulder,  the  young  fellow  waved.  Through  a  pretty  smile, 
his  brother's  girlfriend  suddenly  showed  concern.  "When  will  we  see  you  again?"  she 
called. 

"At  the  end  of  the  good  season,"  he  smiled.  " —  Thanks  for  the  going-away  present," 
he  grinned  at  the  office  worker.  In  exchange,  he  had  given  him  a  letter  for  his  friend  at 
home,  telling  the  location  of  the  timber  claim  in  case  he  came  logging. 

The  wharf  no  longer  seemed  to  be  moving,  and  now  he  could  see  its  far  side.  The 
national-police  launch  had  gone,  but  the  log-collectors'  tugboat  was  still  in.  'Maybe 
there's  nothing  to  collect  yet,'  he  thought.  'Have  I  ever  seen  those  men?'  he  wondered. 

The  day  after  checking  their  supplies  and  equipment  against  his  lists,  he  had  asked 
his  remaining  partners  if  they  would  go  on  with  their  logging  plan.  They  had  both  said 
no,  but  he  had  still  given  the  boss  two  weeks'  notice  that  he  would  leave  the  sawmill. 

Thanking  him  for  the  warning,  the  man  had  shown  interest  in  his  plans  and  listened 
thoughtfully  as  the  young  fellow  explained.  "You  will  probably  do  well  by  yourself,"  he 
had  commented,  "but  if  things  don't  pan  out  come  back  here.  You  have  a  good  head  and 
are  a  good  worker.  Use  your  head  in  your  logging,  because  that  can  be  dangerous.  — 
We'll  watch  for  your  timber.  How  will  you  mark  your  logs?" 

The  young  fellow  had  described  the  registered  mark  he  would  indent  the  ends  of  logs 
with:  a  hand-shape  enclosing  a  4. 


The  town  seemed  to  grow  smaller.  The  last  thing  he  saw  was  the  hospital.  Reminded 
of  the  big  man's  accident,  he  thought,  'I'd  better  be  careful  myself.  Log-pirates  are  a 
possible  danger,  but  mistakes  are  more  likely.  There'll  be  no  one  to  rescue  me.' 

He  stood  with  his  rifle,  suitcase  and  present  to  consider  the  passenger-and- freight 
ship.  It  was  like  the  big  army  landing  craft  he'd  been  on  once  in  basic  training,  with  extra 
things  built  on.  The  bow  was  an  open  cargo  area,  and  the  crew  moved  things  over  the 
lowered  ramp. 

He  was  astern  in  the  open  part  of  the  passenger  area,  which  extended  forward  into  a 
closed  part  under  the  crew's  quarters  and  bridge.  That  inner  deck  had  tiny  cabins,  and  the 
sternmost  on  one  side,  next  to  some  benches  for  passengers,  had  been  made  into  a  store. 

He  had  been  assigned  a  cabin  because  he  would  be  aboard  overnight  and  because  the 
crew  treated  timbermen  well,  knowing  that  they  often  became  steady  customers.  He  took 
his  things  to  the  cabin,  opened  the  porthole  to  air  it,  then  went  back  on  deck. 

The  passengers  were  a  mixed  lot.  Some  belonged  to  his  own  group,  some  to  that 
different  group;  others  were  blends  of  the  two.  In  age,  they  ranged  from  toddler  to  quite 
old.  Six  of  the  men  were  middle-aged,  three  about  his  own  age.  Were  any  of  them 
loggers? 

He  felt  he  recognized  one  elderly  woman,  and  three  of  the  others  were  young.  One 
held  the  toddler  seated  on  the  ship's  railing.  She  looked  dull,  and  the  man  with  her  might 
be  worse.  The  child  looked  normal. 

Another  young  woman  had  a  pock-marked  face,  but  her  figure  was  excellent.  The 
third  was  good-looking,  with  fine  eyes.  He  wondered  as  his  mother  would  have,  'How 
old  would  she  be?' 

"Hmm,"  he  murmured,  then  told  himself,  'Concentrate  on  logging,  hot-shot.' 

He  answered,  'But  the  timber  claim  is  far  from  town.  When  will  I  see  another  girl?' 

He  watched  farms  go  by  on  the  shore,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  logging  yet.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  sky.  There  were  clouds  but  little  wind,  though  it  was  not  quite  the  good- 
weather  season.  A  wedge  of  ducks  sped  past  on  a  parallel  course. 

Growing  hungry,  he  went  to  the  store  and  returned  to  a  bench  outside  with  a  snack. 
As  he  finished  it,  the  good-looking  girl  came  to  the  rail,  admiring  the  start  of  a  sunset. 
Standing,  he  said,  "Excuse  me,  but  you  look  like  a  nurse  at  the  area  hospital.  Could  you 
be  related?" 

She  turned  with  a  smile,  showing  lovely  teeth.  "We  are  cousins,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
know  her  very  well?" 

Feeling  encouraged,  he  went  to  the  railing.  He  explained  about  inquiring  after 
someone  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  a  sawmill  accident. 

"Poor  man!"  she  said,  picturing  it.  Her  face  tightened. 

He  asked  where  she  was  going.  She  mentioned  a  place  he  did  not  know,  then 
returned  the  question,  and  they  talked  on  pleasantly.  The  sunset  grew,  beginning  to  throw 
red  tones  over  the  water. 

Gesturing  gracefully  at  a  surfacing  grebe  in  their  wake,  she  asked,  "Do  you  have  any 
interest  in  birds?  I  have  been  reading  about  brood  parasites,  birds  that  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  species.  Their  hatchlings  push  out  the  rightful  ones  and  are  raised  instead  of 
them." 

"What  a  wrong  way  of  life!"  he  said.  " —  All  forms  of  life  interest  me.  It  has  been 


that  way  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  —  What  do  you  think  of  the  theory  that  birds  are 
descended  from  dinosaurs?" 

"It  is  more  than  that,"  she  said.  "One  scientist  claims  that  they  actually  are 
dinosaurs." 

"That's  a  very  strong  statement,"  he  judged.  "Interesting!"  Elbows  on  the  rail, 
thumbing  his  chin  whiskers,  he  looked  at  the  water  slipping  by  below. 

A  woman  behind  him  screamed,  and  something  very  different  went  past.  For  a 
second,  his  brain  did  not  register  it  as  the  startled  face  of  the  toddler.  Then  he  thought, 
'SHEE-itt!' 

Vaulting  the  rail,  he  splashed  into  the  water  and  struck  out  toward  the  child.  "MAN 
OVERBOARD!"  roared  a  voice  back  on  the  ship. 
"A  bit  to  your  left,"  the  girl  called. 

He  got  the  toddler,  and  the  ship  curved  back.  Soon  it  was  next  to  him,  and  the  crew 
hung  a  cargo  net  over  the  side.  Two  men  came  down  it  to  help  him  climb  with  the  child. 
It  was  now  crying  lustily. 

At  the  top,  the  dull-seeming  woman  looked  daggers  at  its  rescuer  and  snatched  it 
back  as  if  he  had  tried  to  drown  it.  The  man  with  her  babbled. 

"We're  in  your  debt,  young  fellow,"  said  the  vessel's  mate.  " —  Get  some  different 
clothes,  and  we'll  dry  your  wet  ones  in  the  engine  room." 

By  the  time  he  got  back  to  the  girl,  the  sunset  had  faded  to  a  smoulder.  "That  was 
very  brave!"  she  declared. 

Seeming  troubled,  he  asked,  "But  didn't  I  hesitate?" 
Knitting  her  brow,  she  recalled,  "A  little." 

'Damn!'  he  thought,  and  he  again  wondered  if  he  was  a  coward.  "I'm  always  getting 
caught  in  bad  things  like  that,"  he  said. 

"It  didn't  end  badly,"  she  smiled.  Then  she  sneezed.  " —  Please  excuse  me  now,"  she 
said.  "It's  getting  cool." 

"Let's  go  to  the  inner  deck,"  he  suggested. 

Sneezing  again,  she  went  ahead,  and  he  saw  her  lovely  walk.  But  she  did  not  take  a 
seat.  Passing  the  benches,  she  opened  the  cabin  opposite  the  store. 

She  turned  and  smiled,  saying,  "Good  night.  I  enjoyed  our  talks."  Then  he  was 
looking  at  the  door. 

As  he  moved  away,  he  noticed  other  passengers  watching.  They  included  the  young 
woman  with  the  excellent  figure  and  pock-marked  face. 

Getting  another  snack,  he  went  to  his  own  cabin.  He  put  his  brother's  present  into  the 
suitcase  and  moved  that  and  the  rifle  from  the  bunk  to  the  deck.  'I'm  glad  I  could  get  the 
kind  of  gun  we  used  in  training,'  he  thought  as  he  sat  eating. 

Soon  he  was  in  bed.  He  tried  reading  the  forestry  book,  but  the  girl's  face  kept 
forming  through  the  print.  Finally,  he  gave  up,  and  before  long  he  was  asleep. 

He  dreamed  that  the  door  clicked  open  and  a  figure  slipped  in.  Instinct  whispered, 
'Woman!'  He  looked,  and  moonlight  slanting  through  the  porthole  showed  her  body 
clearly.  As  in  many  of  his  dreams,  her  face  was  in  shadow. 

She  turned  away  for  a  moment.  Rustling  lightly,  a  housecoat  moved  down  her  back, 
falling  to  the  deck,  and  he  saw  good  holdable  buttocks.  Then  she  turned,  revealing  lovely 


high  breasts  and  a  firm  abdomen  that  sloped  smoothly  from  them  to  a  dark  tangle  of  hair 
nestled  above  fine  legs. 

Propped  on  one  elbow  now,  he  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

"Shh,"  she  whispered,  stepping  toward  him.  Suddenly  her  breasts  were  by  his  nose, 
and  the  urge  took  over.  He  certainly  did  not  resist,  and  she  had  her  way  with  him. 

Finally,  they  parted.  She  slid  moltenly  to  the  deck  and  stepped  away. 

'Stop  her,'  he  thought.  But  he  felt  drained  as  if  surprise  had  disarmed  him. 

Soon  she  was  dressed.  Looking  back,  her  face  still  in  shadow,  she  left.  'I  should  have 
stopped  her,'  he  thought  again. 

He  even  dreamed  he  heard  a  toilet  flush,  shortly  after,  in  the  head  beside  his  cabin, 
then  steps  softly  passing  his  door. 


"Hmm,"  he  said,  recalling  something  as  he  woke.  'What  a  dream!'  he  thought. 
Except  for  the  woman's  face,  it  had  been  extremely  clear. 

He  got  his  dried  travelling  clothes  from  the  engine  room  and  dressed  in  them  again. 
Then  he  bought  something  for  breakfast  and  went  out  on  deck. 

He  could  hardly  see  the  shore  for  mist.  Sometimes  rocks  loomed  through  it,  dotted 
with  cormorants  holding  out  their  wings,  gathering  energy  from  the  filtered  sunlight. 

The  rising  sun  thinned  the  mist,  and  the  shore  grew  visible.  The  hospital  ship  hurried 

past. 

There  were  more  signs  of  lumbering  now.  He  saw  a  tugboat  taking  a  boom  of  logs  to 
town  or  the  capital.  It  looked  poorly  maintained,  and  somehow  that  reminded  him  of  log- 
pirates.  'Will  there  be  any  where  I'm  going?'  he  wondered. 

Around  a  point,  he  saw  a  heavy  peaked  framework  that  leaned  over  the  shore.  A 
logging  truck  from  a  big  outfit  was  unloading  under  it.  Engine  sounds  came  across  the 
water,  and  logs  splashed  in. 

At  one  place,  the  boat  whistled,  curving  in  to  a  float-dock  beside  a  logboom.  He  saw 
roofs  inland  and  the  tops  of  football  goal-posts.  There  were  sounds  of  children  playing. 

Five  women  came  aboard  to  the  small  store,  and  a  male  passenger  left.  'Others  must 
have  gone  during  the  night,'  he  realized. 

He  looked  at  the  boomed  logs,  which  seemed  like  good  timber  and  were  from  several 
kinds  of  trees.  On  the  small  side,  they  were  perfect  for  lone  handloggers.  'We  had  logs 
from  here  at  the  sawmill,'  he  saw  from  the  registered  stamps  on  their  butts. 

Fish  were  making  swirls  on  the  water  by  the  logs.  'What  would  they  be  eating 
there?'  he  wondered. 

A  man  appeared  from  the  settlement,  carrying  something.  A  crewman  went  to  meet 
him  with  several  round  flat  tins,  canisters  of  film  for  movies. 

When  the  boat  headed  out,  he  looked  toward  the  inner  deck  at  the  remaining 
passengers.  The  young  woman  with  the  marked  face  was  gazing  at  him,  smiling  slightly. 
His  eyes  settled  on  the  good-looking  girl,  who  was  talking  with  the  elderly  woman. 


Suddenly  he  remembered  seeing  that  lady  at  the  hospital. 

The  wind  was  rising,  and  the  ship  began  bucking  as  it  butted  into  waves.  Hands  on 
the  rail,  he  enjoyed  the  motion,  but  in  the  cargo  area  some  farm  animals  complained.  He 
heard  the  captain  order,  "Lash  down  that  pile  of  lumber!" 

Excusing  herself,  the  good-looking  girl  came  to  the  rail  not  far  from  him.  Intending 
to  ask  her  a  question  about  birds,  he  changed  his  mind  when  he  saw  that  she  was  feeling 
sick.  He  went  forward  to  check  on  his  equipment  and  supplies. 

Later,  a  settlement  that  the  ship  called  at  resembled  his  home.  He  went  forward  again 
to  look.  The  landing-craft  vessel  just  beached  itself,  and  the  crew  lowered  the  ramp. 
Many  more  customers  came  aboard  to  the  store.  Films  were  exchanged  in  box-loads. 

An  old  bus  waited  to  carry  people  into  the  back  country.  Nearly  all  the  passengers 
left,  including  the  dull-looking  people  and  rescued  child.  The  good-looking  girl  left  too. 

"Goodbye,"  he  said.  "I  enjoyed  our  chats  yesterday  evening." 

She  smiled  weakly. 

Stepping  ashore,  the  disfigured  young  woman  looked  back  at  him.  'Huh,'  he  thought. 
Had  she  looked  sly? 

He  helped  the  crew  push  and  pull  the  animals  over  the  ramp,  and  a  farmer  and  his 
son  accepted  them. 

From  farther  out,  he  had  seen  many  signs  of  lumbering,  but  the  logboom's  timber 
had  been  towed  away.  On  the  shore,  sandpipers  were  working,  and  he  watched  gulls  or 
terns. 

Much  later,  the  ship  whistled  and  ran  in  to  a  settlement  that  looked  seedy  because 
that  other  group  of  people  maintained  their  houses  differently.  All  the  other  remaining 
passengers  went  ashore.  A  few  shoppers  came  aboard,  but  they  bought  only  treats.  No 
films  were  exchanged.  The  man  who  seemed  to  handle  them  smiled,  saying  slowly, 
'Maybe  next  time.' 

There  was  a  big  logboom,  but  the  young  fellow  looked  mainly  at  a  platform  set  on 
piles  at  its  outer  edge.  It  was  roofed,  to  be  manned  in  any  weather,  and  he  saw  that  a 
guard  must  be  posted  there  at  night.  'There  are  log-pirates  around  here,'  he  guessed. 

A  small  launch  came  in  past  the  tower  pulling  two  logs.  It  was  black,  and  its  small 
cabin  had  a  narrow  windshield,  so  it  looked  sinister.  A  broad-shouldered  man  stood 
smoking  at  a  wheel  on  the  cabin's  rear  wall.  Dressed  in  dark  clothes,  he  had  squinty  eyes 
and  a  scar  on  his  chin.  He  was  a  beach-comber,  salvaging  logs  lost  from  booms. 

'Would  he  ever  help  them  go  adrift?'  the  young  fellow  wondered.  "That's  the 
blackest  boat  I've  ever  seen,"  he  grinned. 

The  man  growled,  "I  got  a  good  fucking  buy  on  black  paint.  You  makin  somethin 
outa  that,  mister?"  He  flicked  his  cigarette  butt  into  the  water  and  spat  after  it. 

'He's  touchy!'  the  young  man  realized. 

The  crew  hoisted  an  engine  onto  a  cart,  then  trundled  it  over  the  ramp  to  a  stony 
beach.  A  tough-looking  man  met  them,  and  they  unloaded  it.  'That's  a  power  winch,'  the 
young  fellow  saw.  It  would  be  a  big  help  in  skidding  logs. 

As  they  left  there,  the  wind  increased;  the  sky  clouded  over;  darkness  began.  The 
young  man  looked  again  to  see  if  his  logging  equipment  was  rolling  around  from  the 
vessel's  movement.  All  was  well,  and  he  was  starting  for  his  cabin  when  a  light  caught 
his  eye.  Ahead,  slightly  to  starboard,  it  flared  and  steadied.  Then  it  was  waved  from  side 
to  side. 


The  ship  altered  course  toward  it,  and  the  young  fellow  looked  past  the  ramp.  The 
light  brightened  until  a  rowboat  containing  a  man  grew  out  of  the  darkness.  He  was  not 
very  old,  but  he  looked  exhausted  and  wore  too  few  clothes  for  windy  nights  on  the 
water. 

"Ahoy!"  called  a  voice  from  the  bridge. 

"Sell  me  a  passage  an  take  my  boat  in  tow,"  the  man's  voice  grated. 
"Come  astern,"  the  bridge  voice  said.  The  ship  hove  to. 

The  man  doused  the  light  and  was  soon  at  the  ship,  where  the  young  fellow  met  him 
before  any  of  the  crew.  By  the  sternlight,  he  clove-hitched  the  boat's  painter  to  the  rail, 
then  reached  down,  handing  the  man  aboard.  Looking  into  the  hardest  eyes  he  had  ever 
seen,  he  thought,  'I  know  that  face.' 

The  newcomer  saw  himself  being  recognized.  "How  much  to  your  farthest  stop?"  he 
demanded  as  the  mate  appeared. 

The  young  man  went  to  the  store.  "We'll  reach  your  claim  tomorrow  morning,"  its 
keeper  remarked,  selling  him  food.  Sitting  on  the  nearest  bench  to  eat,  he  remembered 
that  there  was  a  picture  of  the  newcomer  in  the  town's  post  office.  He  was  wanted  by  the 
police. 

Having  led  the  man  to  a  cabin,  the  mate  jerked  a  thumb  back  over  his  shoulder, 
telling  the  store  man,  "Sell  him  something." 

"Sir,"  the  young  fellow  said,  "that  guy  is  wanted  by  the  police." 
The  mate  just  showed  the  money  that  the  wanted  man  had  paid. 

In  bed,  the  young  fellow  wondered  what  could  make  a  man's  eyes  so  hard.  Then  he 
thought,  'He  saw  me  recognize  him.  Will  there  be  trouble  tonight?' 

He  wondered,  'Am  I  afraid  again?'  He  also  noticed  that  his  rifle  was  within  easy 
reach. 


Pounding  on  his  cabin  door  woke  him  fast.  The  mate's  voice  boomed,  "Rise  and 
shine,  young  fellow!  Your  timber  claim's  just  along  the  shore." 

He  sprang  up  and  quickly  washed  his  face  and  combed  his  hair.  Not  thinking,  he  put 
on  his  travelling  clothes  again.  He  shoved  the  forestry  book  into  the  suitcase,  grabbed  that 
and  the  rifle,  and  went  forward  to  look  ahead. 

The  ship  passed  a  blunt  point  that  was  formed  by  a  rounded  ridge  coming  down  from 
inland.  Then  it  moved  into  a  bay  sheltered  by  a  small  island.  Farther  along,  another  ridge 
made  a  rocky  point,  the  bay's  other  side.  Between  the  ridges  was  the  very  small  valley 
that  his  licence  gave  logging  rights  for.  Its  shore  slanted  from  the  rounded  ridge  to  a 
creek  that  drained  it,  remained  flat  for  a  stretch,  then  rose  abruptly  in  the  far  point.  Near 
that,  a  pinnacle  of  rock  jutted  out  of  the  water. 

Reducing  speed,  the  captain  called  to  a  bow  man,  "Look  sharp!" 

The  vessel  grounded  near  the  highest  part  of  the  shore.  The  crew  lowered  the  ramp, 
and  the  young  man  helped  them.  Soon  his  equipment  and  supplies  had  been  landed. 

The  store  man  offered  a  length  of  red  cloth.  "Young  fellow,"  he  said,  "fly  this  as  a 


flag  out  there  if  you  want  us  to  call."  He  jabbed  a  thumb  back  toward  the  points.  " —  You 
might  want  something  from  the  store  —  or  maybe  you'll  be  in  trouble.  Logging's 
dangerous." 

When  the  ship  had  backed  out,  it  turned  to  pass  carefully  between  the  island  and 
rocky  point.  It  was  no  longer  towing  the  wanted  man's  rowboat.  Beyond  the  pass,  it 
shrieked  its  whistle  and  moved  out  of  sight. 

Suddenly  everything  was  quiet.  He  was  alone.  His  confidence  did  not  falter,  because 
this  was  like  coming  home.  He  breathed  deeply:  fine,  clean,  forest-scented  air.  The  high 
shore  and  scrub  growth  hid  most  of  his  timber  claim.  What  he  could  see  looked 
promising. 

'So!'  he  thought.  "You're  finally  a  logger,"  he  said,  " —  or  do  you  prefer 
'lumberjack'?" 

He  knew  he  was  really  a  student,  but  he  smiled,  thinking,  'We'll  see  what  I  am.' 
"Okay,"  he  said.  "Get  started." 

He  found  his  hardhat  and  got  the  machete,  rifle  and  suitcase.  Then  he  climbed  the 
steep  shore  where  it  was  mostly  free  of  growth.  At  the  top,  he  slashed  away  bush,  making 
room,  then  opened  the  suitcase. 

He  noticed  a  message  written  on  the  wrapping  paper  of  the  present  from  his  brother: 
'Open  this  when  you  feel  lonely.'  He  chuckled,  weighing  it  in  one  hand.  It  felt  like 
snapshots. 

He  got  the  work  clothes,  and  when  he  unrolled  the  pants  some  grain  fell  from  a 
pocket.  After  changing  and  packing  away  the  better  clothes,  he  stood  to  look  for  a  place 
to  set  up  his  tent. 

Bushes  flourished  in  the  light  along  the  shore,  blocking  his  view.  Putting  on  the 
hardhat  and  work  gloves,  he  got  the  machete  again.  He  cut  away  ferns,  nettles,  briars, 
something  with  square  stems  and  a  keen  odour,  and  other  things  he  did  not  know.  Once,  a 
mouse  ran  squeaking  from  his  machete.  Doves  in  a  nearby  tree  cocked  their  heads,  eyeing 
him. 

When  he  had  cleared  a  wedge  of  ground  on  the  highest  part  of  the  shore  beside  the 
rounded  ridge,  with  all  the  slash  piled  at  one  side,  he  got  his  big  tent  from  the  beach. 
Unfolding  it,  he  faced  it  west  toward  the  bay  and  island,  then  pegged  down  its  corners 
and  sides. 

Next,  he  felled  three  straight  young  trees  to  support  the  tent  from  outside.  He  lashed 
the  back  end  of  the  ridgepole  to  a  tree  just  off  the  camping  area.  Two  slanting  poles,  tied 
together  high  up,  held  the  front,  a  rope  bracing  them,  secured  to  rock  overhanging  the 
beach.  Pegged  down  ropes  spread  the  roof.  With  his  shovel,  he  dug  a  shallow  ditch  that 
outlined  the  canvas  walls,  then  extended  it  to  lead  rain  down  toward  the  bay. 

Inside  the  tent,  he  set  up  two  folding  cots.  The  extra  one  was  for  his  friend  if  he 
came.  Now  he  put  the  rifle  and  suitcase  on  it,  then  brought  up  the  box  of  bedding.  Soon 
his  bed  was  made,  and  he  set  the  box  between  the  heads  of  the  cots  for  a  table. 

He  brought  his  food  supplies  from  the  beach,  putting  them  all  inside.  Though  the  tent 
would  sleep  four,  it  was  becoming  crowded. 

Next,  he  carried  up  his  logging  equipment,  piling  it  near  the  tent:  double-bladed  axes 
for  making  undercuts  on  trees,  a  long  cross-cut  saw  for  back-cuts  and  bucking  tree-trunks 
into  logs,  a  bow-saw  to  remove  branches,  jacks  for  lifting  logs  out  of  tough  places, 
peaveys  for  rolling  them. 


Pulled  by  a  block- and- tackle  dragline,  the  skidding  pan  that  he  brought  up  next 
would  get  logs  to  the  water.  A  collar  gripping  a  spar-tree  would  hold  the  upper  block,  but 
he  had  to  find  the  tree.  'I  hope  there's  a  good  one,'  he  thought,  ' —  near  the  bay.' 

He  carried  up  the  stamping  axe  for  marking  logs  before  putting  them  in  the  water, 
the  pike -pole  for  moving  them  afloat.  Then  there  were  smaller  tools  and  items  that  were 
not  logging  equipment.  He  put  the  box  of  rifle  shells  on  the  bedding  box  and  left  the 
cooking  utensils  near  the  tent's  door. 

The  huge  spool  of  thick  rope  for  his  dragline  was  the  only  thing  left  on  the  beach.  He 
rolled  it  away  from  the  water,  turning  it  so  it  would  stay  put. 

Finally,  he  got  the  tarpaulin.  Unfolding  it,  he  pulled  it  over  his  logging  equipment. 
The  canvas  wrinkled,  so  he  shook  it  strongly.  It  snapped,  scaring  off  the  doves. 

Now  that  things  were  in  his  camp,  he  began  dealing  with  his  hunger.  Choosing  a 
place  not  far  from  the  tent  door,  he  dug  a  shallow  round  hole. 

"Huh,"  he  said,  tipping  back  his  hardhat,  bending  to  look.  Long-dead  embers  and 
charred  bones  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  'People  once  lived  here,'  he  realized,  ' — 
long  ago.'  It  gave  him  an  odd  feeling. 

With  big  stones  from  the  rounded-ridge  side  of  the  camp,  he  lined  the  edge  of  the 
hole,  making  a  fire  pit.  Over  that,  he  set  an  iron  grating  that  had  legs  which  left  room 
underneath  for  fuel.  Then  he  crumpled  a  page  from  a  newspaper  picked  up  on  the  ship 
and  put  it  in  the  pit. 

He  piled  on  chips  and  bigger  pieces  from  the  trees  cut  for  the  tent  frame.  About  to 
strike  a  match,  he  suddenly  smelled  smoke.  "Huh,"  he  said.  The  odd  feeling  returned. 

'Smoke?'  he  chided  himself.  'You're  crazy!  There's  no  fire  yet.' 

He  struck  the  match,  held  it  to  the  paper,  and  the  wood  soon  caught  fire.  In  his 
supplies,  he  found  a  tin  of  stew.  With  a  can-opener,  he  nearly  removed  its  top,  then  bent 
that  back  for  a  handle.  Setting  the  tin  on  the  grating,  he  also  began  on  a  soft  drink  from 
the  ship.  Soon  he  he  was  eating. 

'For  me,  this  is  a  late  lunch,'  he  thought. 

Sitting  on  a  box  of  supplies  by  his  campfire,  he  looked  out  at  the  island.  There  were 
good  timber  trees  there,  but  his  logging  licence  did  not  include  them. 

He  returned  to  his  finding  that  people  had  lived  here  long  ago.  'Who  were  they?'  he 
wondered.  'How  long  ago?'  He  sensed  that  someone  was  watching  the  fire  with  him  over 
his  shoulder,  and  he  almost  looked  back.  It  did  not  feel  bad,  but  he  was  happy  that  it  was 
daylight. 

Noticing  swallows  over  the  bay,  he  saw  that  the  good  season  might  really  have 
begun. 


After  lunch,  he  found  the  machete  again.  Getting  the  shovel  too,  he  walked  back  past 
the  fire  pit  and  continued  clearing  bush,  making  a  path  across  the  base  of  the  rounded 
point.  Soon  he  was  going  down  the  side  that  sloped  away  from  his  camp.  He  reached  a 
place  where  he  dug  a  good-sized  hole  for  a  latrine. 


Before  long,  he  was  kicking  loose  soil  back  into  it  to  discourage  flies.  'Rig  a  seat 
over  the  pit,'  he  grinned.  'Falling  into  latrines  is  bad.' 

Back  at  the  tent,  he  got  his  canvas  water  bag  and  things  to  wash  with,  then  went 
down  to  the  beach  and  along  it  to  the  creek.  He  washed  his  hands,  then  filled  the  bag 
upstream. 

Returning  to  camp,  he  put  the  soap  on  a  flat  rock,  hung  the  towel  and  water  bag  on 
the  ridgepole  behind  the  tent,  then  brushed  his  teeth. 

Adjusting  his  hardhat,  he  pulled  on  work  gloves,  got  the  machete  again,  and  started 
along  the  top  of  the  shore,  the  edge  of  the  forest,  clearing  more  undergrowth  in  the  late 
afternoon.  There  were  fewer  nettles  than  in  his  camping  area,  but  more  brambles. 

At  first,  the  only  trees  he  found  were  too  young  to  act  as  his  spar-tree.  Nearer  the 
creek  was  an  older  one  that  stood  where  the  high  part  of  the  shore  dropped  off  to  the 
beach.  "Aha!"  he  said.  A  tree  that  he  could  use  for  dragging  logs  to  the  water  was 
extremely  important. 

He  cleared  shrubs  from  around  it,  studying  it,  thinking,  'Yes.'  This  kind  of  tree  was 
strong,  and  it  was  firmly  anchored  by  tough  roots  on  the  side  toward  the  bay.  The  foliage 
was  well  developed,  one  big  lower  branch  growing  straight  toward  the  water. 

"Excellent!"  he  smiled,  thinking,  'Except  for  being  a  bit  small,  it's  a  fine  spar-tree.' 

Passing  the  tree,  he  went  on  down  the  shore,  clearing  shrubs.  More  ferns  appeared, 
and  soon  he  was  at  the  creek  again.  Looking  carefully  this  time,  he  saw  the  water's  good 
flow.  It  looked  clean,  so  he  knelt  and  scooped  up  some  to  taste.  'Good,'  he  found. 

'That's  just  as  well,  lame-brain,'  he  scolded.  'You  filled  the  water  bag  without 
tasting  it.' 

"Huh,"  he  said,  then  wondered,  'Would  there  be  fish  here?' 

He  could  have  jumped  that  width  of  water,  but  an  ancient  wind- fallen  tree  slanted 
over  it,  so  he  crossed  on  that.  It  no  longer  had  branches,  but  small  trees  rose  through  moss 
and  ferns  from  its  rotting  wood.  His  forestry  book  would  call  it  a  nurse  log. 

Beyond  the  creek,  the  valley  was  flat.  He  went  on  clearing  along  the  shore  and  found 
three  full-grown  trees.  Two  could  be  used  for  his  boom  to  hold  harvested  logs.  The  third 
would  yield  timber. 

Seeing  the  sun  touch  treetops  on  the  island,  he  stopped  work.  He  noticed  cormorants 
on  the  pinnacle  sticking  up  from  the  water  beside  the  rocky  point.  'That  could  anchor  one 
corner  of  my  logboom,'  he  thought. 

He  walked  back  to  camp  along  the  bay.  At  the  creek,  the  beach  was  small  stones, 
with  two  boulders  showing  farther  out  out.  Elsewhere,  it  was  a  mixture  of  mud  and  sand. 
'Firm  enough  to  play  football  on,'  he  realized. 

Movement  offshore  caught  his  eye,  and  he  saw  expanding  circles  on  the  water.  'Fish 
rising,'  he  knew.  A  flight  of  ducks  angled  in  over  the  island  and  settled  on  the  bay. 
'Nine,'  he  counted.  Not  trying  to  feed,  they  began  preening,  seeming  to  feel  it  was  a  good 
place  to  spend  the  night. 

'They're  right,'  he  thought. 

As  he  climbed  to  his  camp,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  island.  There  was  not  enough 
cloud  to  produce  a  sunset.  He  made  a  meal  without  cooking  and  listened  to  the  doves' 
last  sounds  while  he  sat  eating  on  the  case  of  supplies  by  his  fire  pit. 

As  he  stood  brushing  his  teeth,  a  black  shape  out  on  the  dark  water  slipped  behind 
the  island,  and  he  wondered,  'Was  that  the  beach-comber?' 


Full  darkness  settled  as  he  undressed  to  his  underwear  and  stretched  out  on  his  cot.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  get  used  to,  but  the  tent  smelled  of  the  linseed  oil  that  waterproofed  its 
canvas,  and  he  heard  frogs  croaking.  Lying  awake,  thumbing  the  whiskers  on  his  chin,  he 
wondered,  'Will  my  friend  come  logging?' 

Night  breeze  brought  the  fine  clean  smell  of  the  bush.  It  rippled  the  door  flaps 
thrown  back  onto  the  roof  and  rustled  through  the  treetops.  Toward  the  creek,  two  trees 
squeaked  against  one  another. 

Out  his  doorway,  stars  appeared,  then  the  moon  rose  over  the  top  of  the  valley.  Rays 
found  their  way  through  the  trees,  and  the  tent  over  his  head  grew  lighter. 

His  last  waking  thought  was,  'This  is  a  good  place  —  a  good  place  —  a  good  — 
good  —  g— .' 


As  he  sat  eating  breakfast  by  his  campfire,  the  sun  touched  treetops  on  the  island.  He 
smiled,  looking  at  it  and  the  water.  The  bay  was  misty,  but  the  ducks  from  yesterday 
evening  were  still  there,  feeding  now.  Sometimes  he  heard  the  water  running  over  the 
stony  stretch  of  beach  at  the  creek  mouth.  Where  he  had  taken  a  morning  bath,  a  heron 
was  now  fishing. 

He  remembered  the  ancient  bones  under  his  fire  pit  and  his  feeling  that  something 
had  been  watching  the  fire  with  him.  'Don't  start  imagining  things,'  he  told  himself. 
Then,  noticing  something  odd,  he  said,  "Hey." 

A  peavey,  a  tool  for  rolling  logs,  stood  leaned  against  a  nearby  tree.  He  was  sure  he 
had  put  it  under  the  tarpaulin,  and  got  up  to  put  it  there  again.  —  How  had  it  got  to  the 
tree? 

Back  at  the  campfire,  a  movement  near  one  boot  caught  his  eye.  A  black  beetle  was 
struggling  over  the  notched  leaf  of  a  dandelion,  very  purposeful.  'Compared  to  it,'  he 
thought,  'I'm  a  loafer.' 

The  plant  was  flowering.  His  farmer's  instinct  said,  'Pick  it;  prevent  weeds,'  but  he 
left  it  to  touch  his  camp  with  colour.  Wasn't  he  a  lumberjack  now? 

'We'll  see,'  he  answered,  then  remembered  to  wonder,  'Where  are  those  squeaking 
trees?' 

He  spotted  them,  seeing  that  one  tilted  against  its  neighbour.  Wind  had  partly  toppled 

it. 

Finished  eating,  he  washed  his  breakfast  things  at  the  canvas  water  bag,  then  brushed 
his  teeth.  He  wanted  to  keep  them  white  because  women  liked  that.  'What  women?'  he 
asked  himself. 

With  his  hardhat,  work  gloves  and  machete,  he  started  along  the  shoreside  trail.  At 
his  spar-tree,  he  stopped,  thinking,  'What  a  lucky  break!' 

He  turned  inland  at  the  creek.  Going  slowly,  he  cleared  the  undergrowth,  making  a 
trail,  but  he  was  mainly  looking  at  the  trees.  Once,  he  saw  a  thrush  eyeing  him  from  a 
branch. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  claim.  The  land-use  crew  that  had  ringed  some  trees  had 
described  it  well.  Very  few  trees  were  deformed  or  wind-damaged.  Most  were  much 


bigger  than  those  he  had  helped  log  at  home,  but  he  could  probably  harvest  many.  The 
claim  could  certainly  return  the  outlay  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

Perhaps  halfway  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  clearing,  looking,  he  cut  down  a  shrub  and 
came  suddenly  to  something  strange.  It  looked  at  first  like  an  ancient  wooden  wall.  He 
couldn't  quite  believe  what  he  was  seeing. 

The  wall  was  the  trunk  of  a  gigantic  tree.  Far  bigger  than  any  he  had  seen  logs  from 
at  the  sawmill,  it  was  also  the  region's  most  valuable  kind,  probably  the  only  one  around. 
"WOW!"  he  said. 

He  cleared  scrub  growth  from  the  great  tree's  base,  amazed  at  the  distance  around  it. 
Then  he  slowly  circled  it  again  with  his  hardhat  off,  gazing  upward.  Moss  and  lichens 
covered  many  areas  on  its  bark,  and  ferns  had  found  niches  to  start  lives  of  their  own. 
Over  hollows  in  the  bark,  films  of  spider  web  stretched,  and  some  had  caught  small 
insects.  Who  could  say  what  else  might  live  at  the  tree's  many  levels?  It  was  like  a  world 
in  itself,  yet  still  a  part  of  his  world. 

Though  it  seemed  healthy  as  well  as  huge,  the  land-use  crew  had  not  ringed  this 
giant.  'They  thought  it  was  too  big  for  handloggers,'  he  guessed. 

The  amount  of  timber  in  the  tree  was  enormous,  and  it  would  all  be  good.  Greed 
welled  up  in  him.  If  he  could  harvest  this  great  tree,  it  alone  would  pay  for  his  equipment 
and  supplies.  "Wow!"  he  thought  again. 

Not  quite  believing  his  luck,  he  turned  to  continue  the  trail.  Inland,  there  were  many 
much  smaller  good  trees.  The  increasing  distance  from  the  water  worried  him,  but  he 
could  probably  harvest  them. 

He  came  to  where  the  creek  skipped  down  the  rocky  end  of  the  valley  in  thin  falls. 
Was  that  a  ledge?  'I'd  see  the  whole  claim  from  there,'  he  thought. 

Sticking  the  machete  inside  his  belt,  he  began  climbing.  The  rock  was  damp,  spread 
with  mosses  and  liverworts.  Ferns  offered  hand-holds,  but  he  did  not  use  them.  Before 
long  though,  he  reached  the  ledge. 

Nearly  halfway  overhead  now,  the  sun  showed  the  forest  well.  Impressed,  he 
thought,  'The  claim  is  small  but  good.  —  But  that  part's  a  shame.'  The  trees  the  land-use 
crew  had  ringed  looked  sick,  because  they  were  drying  out,  dying. 

The  great  tree  looked  healthy.  Its  crown  reached  above  the  others,  and  he  realized, 
'Its  position  helps  explain  its  size.  It  is  well  nourished.' 

Beyond  the  island,  the  beach-comber's  small  black  launch  was  towing  a  log. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  stop  dead,  then  surge  on.  He  left  its  helm  and  dashed  below. 
Moving  angrily,  he  soon  returned  and  spun  the  wheel  to  head  for  shore. 

A  rushing  sound  behind  the  logger,  different  from  the  waterfalls,  triggered  some 
instinct.  He  braced  himself,  but  a  blast  of  air  nearly  blew  him  off  the  ledge.  "Hey!"  he 
said.  'Isn't  that  season  finished?'  he  thought. 

The  gust  riffled  through  treetops  toward  the  bay.  The  great  tree  caught  more  of  it 
than  the  others  and  bowed  slightly.  'Winds  may  have  strengthened  it,'  he  realized.  'Its 
timber  might  be  even  better  than  I  thought.' 


Holding  the  machete  away  from  him,  he  leapt  across  the  waterfall.  The  ledge  was 
wider  there,  and  he  followed  it  till  he  saw  a  good  way  of  returning  to  the  valley  floor. 
Going  down,  he  passed  three  fine  timber  trees.  He  was  not  supposed  to  log  there,  but  one 
had  been  ringed.  'Killing  it  for  nothing  is  wrong,'  he  thought. 

Down  again,  he  saw  many  more  good  trees,  then  found  he  was  walking  on  moss. 
Farther  on  were  sedges,  reeds  and  a  stretch  of  water. 

Though  it  was  coloured  by  algae  in  places,  the  water  did  not  look  stagnant.  On  open 
parts,  water  striders  skated.  Submerging  frogs  made  plopping  noises  in  rafts  of 
duckweed.  Across  the  water,  a  ground  bird  disappeared  into  reeds,  and  he  wondered, 
'Was  that  a  rail?' 

He  remembered,  'Some  interesting  things  live  in  freshwater  ponds.' 

He  cut  over  to  the  rocky  ridge.  Going  partway  up,  he  skirted  the  swampy  area,  then 
returned  to  the  valley  floor  and  creek.  Undergrowth  increased,  and  he  was  using  the 
machete  steadily.  Many  of  the  trees  were  excellent  timber,  although  none  were  huge. 
'Trees  like  that  giant  one  are  rare,'  he  thought. 

He  was  getting  hungry.  At  the  decaying  tree  that  bridged  the  creek,  he  stopped  to 
look  at  the  sun.  'Lunch  time,'  he  decided. 

After  washing  without  soap,  he  started  along  his  shoreside  trail  to  camp,  drying  his 
face  and  hands  on  his  shirtsleeves  and  pant-legs.  Looking  ahead,  he  said,  "Huh." 

The  beach-comber  had  run  his  launch  up  on  the  beach  below  the  camp.  In  clothes 
nearly  as  dark  as  it,  he  squatted,  examining  the  bow,  where  some  paint  had  been  scraped 
off  the  wood.  He  was  very  broad-shouldered. 

Nearer,  the  logger  called,  "Hello!"  and  started  down  the  slope. 

The  beach-comber  stood,  turning.  "Hullo  yerself,"  he  said.  Above  a  scar  on  his  chin, 
a  forced-looking  smile  revealed  bad  teeth. 

The  lumberjack  halted,  and  the  man's  squinting  eyes  glinted,  seeing  opportunity. 
Beards  were  in  his  nostrils.  "Glad  tu  see  yu,"  he  growled.  "I  saw  somebudy  was  workin 
here.  —  Why  ain't  yer  rowboat  here?" 

"I  just  arrived,"  the  logger  explained.  "I  don't  have  a  rowboat.  —  What's  wrong  with 
your  ship?" 

"Rammed  a  fuckin  deadhead!"  the  beach-comber  complained. 
The  younger  man  guessed,  'He'd  be  about  thirty  years  old,'  then  asked,  "Is  that  a 
mostly  sunken  log?" 

"Yah."  Surprised  at  such  ignorance,  not  knowing  the  lumberjack  had  been  mostly  a 
farmer  and  student,  the  beach-comber  sneered  slightly.  " —  Cn  yu  help  drag  er  further 
up?"  he  asked.  "Two  seams  was  sprung,  an  I  have  tu  pump  er  out  tu  caulk  em." 

"Sure,"  said  the  logger,  stepping  over  to  the  vessel. 

"She  ain't  heavy,"  the  older  man  explained,  "but  she's  got  lots  inside.  I  was  lucky  tu 
reach  here." 

The  logger  grasped  the  deck's  edge;  the  beach-comber  gave  a  count;  then  they 
heaved.  The  boat  careened  itself,  and  the  older  man  said,  "Thanks,"  spitting  to  discount 
the  word.  " —  You  mus  be  strong.  Look  how  far  we  dragged  er." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  fellow.  " —  Yell  when  she's  ready." 


"Yah,"  said  the  beach-comber.  "It's  a  one-man-bloody-job  till  we  put  er  back  in." 

The  lumberjack  climbed  to  his  camp.  He  made  a  simple  meal  without  cooking  and 
took  some  on  a  tin  plate  to  the  beach-comber  where  he  sat  pumping  in  the  cockpit  of  his 
boat.  "Thanks,"  the  man  said,  then  spat  morosely. 

Back  in  camp,  the  young  fellow  sat  having  lunch  by  the  fire  pit  and  considered  his 
timber  claim.  'Small  but  good,'  he  summarized.  '—  And  I  haven't  seen  much  yet.  — 
That  swamp  isn't  bad  water.' 

Finished  eating,  he  remained  there,  thumbing  his  chin  whiskers,  enjoying  the  doves' 
sounds  in  the  nearest  tree.  Then  he  caught  himself  wondering  about  his  going-away 
present  and  accused  himself,  'You're  stalling!  You  don't  want  to  do  the  next  job.' 

That  was  true.  He  stood  to  do  it,  but  first  he  washed  his  dishes  and  brushed  his  teeth 
for  the  greater  pleasure  of  all  women.  Finally,  he  put  on  gloves  and  hardhat  and  got  the 
machete. 

Walking  to  the  edge  of  the  camp  behind  the  tent,  he  looked  sadly  at  the  trees  rooted 
below.  Knowing  he  should  not  depend  on  his  friend  coming,  he  chose  one  big  enough  for 
timber  but  small  enough  to  harvest  without  help.  Weighing  the  machete,  he  sighed  and 
started  toward  it. 

"Whoop -WHOOP!" 

A  loud  sound  from  the  bay  scared  up  the  doves,  and  they  flew  off  in  panic. 
Surprised,  he  turned  and  went  back  past  the  tent,  looking  out  at  the  water. 


The  grey  national-police  launch  was  coming  slowly  between  the  island  and  rounded 
point,  its  flag  flapping.  At  the  bow,  a  policeman  stood  looking  intently  for  things 
dangerous  to  their  hull. 

Postponing  what  he  disliked,  the  logger  grinned,  "Saved  by  the  whoop." 

The  launch  stopped.  The  bow  man  threw  a  lever,  and  an  anchor  splashed  into  the 
bay.  Then  he  waved  briefly  at  the  logger  and  beach-comber.  Going  aft  to  a  dinghy 
hanging  from  davits,  he  launched  it. 

A  tall  thin  officer  came  from  the  wheelhouse.  Astern,  a  man  dressed  in  coveralls 
appeared  from  below.  Those  two  also  waved  to  the  men  ashore.  Then  they  began  looking 
around  the  bay,  talking.  The  one  who  had  launched  the  boat  was  rowing  ashore. 

Putting  his  work  things  by  the  fire  pit,  the  logger  went  down  to  meet  the  dinghy. 
When  its  prow  grounded  near  the  beached  launch,  he  pulled  it  up  a  bit,  then  the  rower 
stood.  His  uniform  was  baggy,  but  it  clearly  showed  his  rank. 

"Good  afternoon,  sergeant,"  said  the  lumberjack.  He  wondered  as  his  mother  would 
have,  'Is  he  about  thirty-seven  years  old?' 

"Hello,"  the  sergeant  replied  gruffly,  giving  a  friendly  salute  as  he  stepped  ashore. 

That  surprised  the  logger.  He  had  not  thought  of  policemen  as  friendly,  but  he  was 
used  to  salutes.  He  returned  the  gesture. 

"You  found  a  deadhead?"  the  newcomer  asked  the  beach-comber. 

"Yah,"  the  man  said.  Pumping,  puffing  a  cigarette,  he  volunteered  nothing. 

Looking  toward  the  rocky  point,  the  island,  then  the  rounded  point,  the  sergeant 


stood  in  thought  for  a  moment.  "A  fine  little  bay!"  he  declared.  "We  have  not  been  in 
here  before." 

The  logger  was  worrying,  'Why  have  they  come?  What  do  they  want?' 

"You  are  wondering  why  we  are  here,"  the  policeman  said  in  his  gruff  way. 

The  lumberjack  admitted,  "Yes-sir.  Policemen  seldom  call  on  me." 

The  beach-comber  gave  a  wry  smile,  took  a  last  puff,  and  flicked  away  his  cigarette 

butt. 

Using  his  experience  to  size  up  the  young  logger,  the  sergeant  smiled,  "I  would 
guess  that  us  cops  have  never  called  on  you.  Your  kind  do  not  require  our  attention." 
The  lumberjack  just  chuckled. 

The  sergeant  explained,  "We  have  come  to  sign  your  logging  licence.  We  verify  that 
you  are  working  in  the  right  place." 

"Ah!"  said  the  logger,  relieved.  "The  licence  is  in  my  tent,  sir,"  he  motioned.  "I'll  get 

it." 

"I  will  look  at  the  bay  from  there,"  said  the  sergeant. 

The  lumberjack  led  the  way  up  the  bank,  then  went  into  the  tent  for  his  licence. 
Returning,  he  found  the  policeman  studying  the  bay  again. 

Presented  with  the  document  atop  the  forestry  book  for  signing,  the  sergeant  said, 
"On  second  thought,  let  us  have  the  lieutenant  sign  this.  Can  you  come  out  to  the  ship  for 
a  few  minutes?" 

The  logger  felt  his  confidence  ebb,  but  said  boldly,  "Yes-sir." 

The  sergeant  put  the  licence  into  a  pocket,  then  picked  up  a  stick  of  firewood, 
looking  at  it  curiously.  The  logger  reached  his  book  into  the  tent. 

When  they  returned  to  the  shore,  the  policeman  stood  for  a  moment  tapping  the  stick 
into  a  hand.  "Do  you  need  any  help?"  he  asked  the  beach-comber. 

"Nah,"  the  man  replied  shortly,  smoking  again.  He  seemed  to  dislike  policemen. 

The  young  fellow  shoved  off,  stepping  into  the  bow  without  wetting  a  foot.  'Clever, 
smart-ass,'  he  mocked  himself,  'but  isn't  something  wrong?' 

With  the  stick  of  wood  beside  him,  the  sergeant  began  rowing.  Also  examining  the 
water,  he  explained,  "I  am  looking  for  rocks  that  our  ship's  hull  must  not  discover." 

"There  may  be  more  danger  over  there,  sir,"  the  logger  gestured. 

"Hm,"  the  policeman  replied,  looking  toward  the  rocky  point.  Then  they  came  to  the 
police  launch.  The  dinghy  sidled  up  to  it. 

'It's  not  very  big,'  the  lumberjack  realized. 

The  policeman  in  coveralls  belonged  to  the  area's  other  group  of  people.  He  must  be 
the  engineer.  It  was  hard  to  tell  with  them,  but  the  logger  guessed,  'He's  about  two  years 
older  than  me.' 

Reaching  down,  the  engineer  helped  their  visitor  aboard.  Then  he  blinked  and 
introduced  the  tall  thin  officer.  "Our  commander,"  he  said,  seeming  proud  of  him. 

About  forty- five  years  old,  the  lieutenant  was  the  kind  of  man  who  always  looked 
neat.  He  gave  a  friendly  salute,  but  his  words  were  clipped,  decisive,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  who  commanded.  A  fine  line  of  white  showed  beneath  his  trim  moustache  as  he 
smiled,  "Welcome  aboard,  young  fellow!" 

"Happy  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  the  logger,  returning  the  salute. 

Handed  aboard  by  the  engineer,  the  sergeant  said,  "Sir,  I  brought  this  man  out  so  you 
could  meet  him.  You  have  mentioned  setting  up  a  fuel  depot,  and  this  is  a  fine  sheltered 


bay.  —  Is  this  that  lichen  you  have  been  studying?"  He  pointed  it  out  on  the  stick  of 
firewood  he'd  brought. 

"Yes.  Thank  you,"  said  the  officer.  " —  The  engineer  and  I  were  discussing  the  bay." 
He  looked  at  the  logger,  saying,  "First,  come  into  the  galley.  Second,  we  will  get  coffee. 
Third,  I  will  sign  your  licence." 


Climbing  back  into  the  dinghy,  the  lumberjack  thought,  'These  policemen  are  fine 
fellows!'  He'd  had  no  idea  they  could  be  so  friendly,  and  there 'd  been  only  one  problem. 
"This  licence  lists  four  men,"  the  lieutenant  had  noticed.  "Where  are  the  others?" 

He'd  had  to  explain  about  an  accident  changing  their  plans. 

"Hm,"  the  officer  had  said,  tapping  his  fingertips  together.  "The  others  are  still 
legally  liable  if  anything  goes  wrong  here,  you  understand." 

"I'll  be  careful,  sir,"  he  had  answered. 

The  lieutenant  had  considered  a  moment,  then  smiled  thinly,  "I  believe  that."  He'd 
signed  the  licence  and  returned  it,  then  the  logger  remembered  to  mention  the  wanted 
man  he  had  seen  on  the  passenger-and- freight  ship.  After  that,  they  had  talked  about  his 
experience  in  logging,  then  about  football. 

Rowing,  the  engineer  asked,  "Uhh  —  how  is  the  water  in  that  creek?" 

"Excellent,"  said  the  logger.  "Most  of  it  comes  off  higher  ground  in  some  falls,  but  a 
marsh  adds  some.  That  part  could  be  from  springs.  It's  not  stagnant." 

Suddenly  he  remembered,  'Those  interesting  things  in  freshwater  ponds  have  only 
one  cell.' 

"Hm,"  blinked  the  engineer.  Reaching  shore  near  the  beach-comber's  launch,  he 
asked,  "Trouble?" 

"Fucking  deadheads,"  the  man  cursed.  Now  he  was  working  on  the  bow. 

The  lumberjack  got  out,  asking,  "Can  I  show  you  my  claim?" 

Blinking  his  different-looking  eyes,  the  engineer  said,  "Uhh  —  We'll  return  soon  to 
survey  this  bay,  and  I'll  see  it  then.  The  lieutenant  does  intend  to  make  this  our  advanced 
base." 

"Fine,"  said  the  logger.  "Will  you  tell  me  any  news  of  the  league  games  then?" 
"Sure,"  said  the  policeman. 

They  exchanged  friendly  salutes,  and  the  beach-comber  sneered.  Then  the  logger 
shoved  the  dinghy  out,  and  the  engineer  returned  to  the  ship. 

'Why  didn't  I  ask  about  pirates?'  the  lumberjack  thought.  'They  would  know  if  logs 
get  stolen  around  here.' 

Soon  the  police  launch  was  moving,  its  national  colours  waving  at  the  masthead.  At 
the  bow,  the  sergeant  watched  for  rocks  as  they  went  cautiously  through  the  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  island  that  was  new  to  them.  Then  they  said  goodbye.  "Whoop  - 
WHOOP!" 

Turning  toward  the  beach-comber,  the  lumberjack  said,  "Call  me  if  I  can  help." 


"Yah,"  the  man  said,  tapping  caulking  material  into  the  sprung  seams. 

The  young  fellow  stood  watching,  then  scolded  himself.  'You're  stalling  again!' 

Sighing,  he  turned  away,  climbed  to  the  fire  pit  for  his  work  things,  then  returned  to 
the  rear  of  the  camping  area.  He  went  down  to  the  tree  he'd  been  about  to  ring  when  the 
police  arrived,  hacked  undergrowth  from  around  it,  then  turned  the  machete  on  it.  Above 
him,  the  doves  flew  off  again. 

Soon  a  deep  groove  circled  the  tree-trunk  above  the  flare  at  its  base,  severing  the 
bark,  the  growth  layer  and  the  sapwood  that  conducted  water  from  the  roots  to  the 
foliage.  Such  ringed  trees  died  of  course.  That  was  why  he  hated  this  job. 

'You  are  strange,'  he  thought.  'You  can't  log  without  killing  trees.' 

Ringed  trees  began  drying.  They  rapidly  became  lighter,  easier  to  move  to  water, 
where  they  could  be  towed  to  sawmills.  Few  loggers  ringed  them,  but  it  made  good  sense. 
"Sure,"  he  muttered.  "Excellent  sense."  But  he  hated  doing  it. 

'What  if  I  don't  manage  to  harvest  them  after  all?'  he  thought.  'They'd  have  died  for 
nothing.' 

After  ringing  the  first  tree,  he  crossed  the  valley's  mouth,  slowly  killing  trees.  Only 
his  spar-tree  went  unringed.  Then  he  went  inland  to  the  next  line  of  trees,  roughly  parallel 
to  the  first  ones.  There,  he  found  some  that  were  already  done. 

He  knew  the  land-use  crew  had  done  them,  but  thought,  'They  didn't  ring  the  huge 
tree.  —  Surely  they  saw  it!  They  couldn't  miss  it.' 

Slowly,  he  worked  his  way  back  on  the  claim,  leaving  very  few  trees  unringed. 
Working  hard,  using  his  head,  he  thought  he  could  harvest  them  without  help.  But  the 
good  season  would  only  last  so  long.  'Am  I  being  too  ambitious?'  he  wondered. 

The  great  tree  was  next.  He  tipped  back  his  hardhat  to  examine  it  again.  Thinking  of 
its  immense  amount  of  timber  and  its  money  value,  a  kind  of  lust  arose  in  him. 
He  studied  the  machete.  'It's  getting  dull,'  he  noticed. 

By  light  slanting  in  through  trees,  he  realized,  'It's  late  afternoon.'  Hungry  again,  he 
told  himself,  'You  should  have  had  more  lunch.'  Then  he  turned  back  to  camp. 

On  the  way,  he  passed  what  would  be  his  spar-tree,  and  again  he  was  pleased.  T 
hope  you  are  really  good,'  he  thought,  'so  I  can  harvest  all  that  timber.'  He  pictured  the 
whole  claim  and  felt  his  confidence  waver. 

Nearing  camp,  he  smelled  smoke,  but  he  found  his  fire  pit  as  he  thought.  There  had 
not  been  a  fire  in  it  since  breakfast,  and  there  weren't  even  embers  now.  The  beach- 
comber hadn't  made  a  fire  either. 

'Ghostly  smoke  from  the  old  ashes  underneath,'  he  chuckled  to  himself. 

He  made  a  real  fire,  washed  himself,  then  went  down  to  where  the  other  man  was. 
"You've  painted  it  already,"  he  said. 

"Yah,"  said  the  beach-comber.  "That's  fast-dryin  paint,  so  we  cn  launch  er  soon." 

"Can  you  come  up  to  my  camp  for  supper?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  man.  "I'll  jus  stow  this  stuff  first." 


It  grew  dark  as  they  sat  eating  on  cases  of  supplies  by  the  campfire.  The  lumberjack 
managed  to  learn  something  about  beach-combing,  but  it  was  like  pulling  teeth,  because 
his  guest  knew  little  about  how  conversation  worked.  Was  his  mood  becoming  ugly? 

The  logger  poured  mugs  of  tea.  'I  have  to  end  this,'  he  thought. 

"You're  chummy  with  them  cops,"  the  beach-comber  accused,  his  tone  very  wrong. 

"They're  good  guys,"  the  lumberjack  said.  "Have  you  got  something  against  them?" 

"Nah,"  the  older  man  admitted.  "They  renewed  my  combing  licence  —  but  they're 
cops." 

"The  enemy?" 

"Somethin  like  that,"  said  the  beach-comber. 

"I  don't  feel  that  way,"  the  logger  said. 

"Was  you  talkin  football  with  one?"  asked  the  older  man. 

"Yes  —  a  misguided  hillside  fan." 

"What's  your  team?"  said  the  beach-comber. 

"Riverside,"  the  lumberjack  declared. 

The  older  man  seemed  surprised.  In  a  wrong  tone  again,  he  said,  "What?  Them 
tangle-footed  bloody  stumble-bums?" 

Was  he  picking  a  fight?  "Where  du  yu  come  from?"  he  asked  next. 
The  logger  smiled,  mentioning  his  home. 
"Really?"  the  fellow  said.  "That's  a  shit  place." 

There  was  no  doubt  now.  This  strange  man  wanted  to  fight  him.  Fairly  sure  of  his 
ability,  the  logger  did  not  mind.  Fighting  was  a  strange  pleasure  if  no  one  got  badly  hurt. 

He  noticed  the  moon  rising  and  stood,  saying,  "Let's  launch  your  boat."  That  would 
put  them  on  the  beach,  a  better  place  for  exercise. 

Seeing  that  he  would  get  his  fight,  the  beach-comber  grinned  and  headed  for  the 
shore.  Moonlight  filtering  through  the  trees  touched  them  as  they  pushed  the  bow  of  the 
launch.  Soon  it  was  all  but  afloat. 

Facing  the  logger,  the  beach-comber  spat,  "Thanks!"  and  pushed  his  shoulder  —  far 
too  hard  for  any  thank-you  gesture. 

The  logger  smashed  a  hard  blow  into  the  middle  of  the  man's  chest,  knocking  him 
down.  'Don't  use  what  they  taught  you  in  training,'  he  thought,  ' —  unless  he  pulls  some 
weapon.' 

The  older  man  scrambled  up.  Squaring  off,  they  began  trading  body  blows,  huffing 
and  puffing  as  they  threw  them.  Dull  thumps  and  grunts  came  from  their  pounded  bodies. 

After  a  while,  the  logger  took  a  stray  fist  on  the  mouth.  'Teeth  gone,'  he  guessed.  ' — 
Lip  cut.  Blood.  —  No  more  smiling.' 

Later,  he  hurt  himself  when  his  left  fist  hit  solidly  on  the  beach-comber's  head. 

"Shit,"  the  man  wheezed.  "Yu  got  my  eye." 

Finally,  the  older  man  took  a  chest  blow  that  left  him  sitting  on  the  beach.  The 
lumberjack  stood  panting,  his  knees  wobbly,  waiting  for  him  to  get  up.  He  touched  the 
back  of  one  fist  to  his  mouth,  and  moonlight  showed  a  wide  smear  of  blood  on  it.  "Yu 
okay?"  he  asked. 

"Yah,"  said  the  beach-comber,  breathing  hard.  "Good  fight!  —  But  I  ain't  seein 
good."  Oddly,  he  began  chuckling. 

"Wha's  s'funny?"  the  younger  man  grinned.  He  abruptly  sat. 

"Yu  wanna  know  what  this  scrap  was  about?"  the  older  man  laughed. 


"Yeah,"  the  logger  chuckled. 

"Like  yu  said,  them  cops  ur  okay,"  the  beach-comber  agreed,  "an  riverside's  my 
team  too.  —  I  lied  about  yur  home  town  bein  shitty." 

Hurting  his  cut  lips,  the  lumberjack  laughed,  "So  why  were  we  fighting?  You  wanted 
a  fight." 

"Because  of  a  woman.  She  turned  me  down!  —  I  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  her  an  her 
family  said  no.  I  felt  real  bad!  Couldn  even  do  my  job.  Thinkin  uv  that,  'stead  uv  watchin 
my  course,  I  hit  the  deadhead." 

"Get  a  job  in  town,"  advised  the  logger.  "Lotsa  girls  there." 

"Yah,"  said  the  beach-comber,  "but  not  like  her.  She's  beautiful!" 

The  lumberjack  pictured  the  good-looking  girl  on  the  passenger-and- freight  ship. 


Going  outside  next  morning,  he  heard  bird  sounds,  water  sounds  and  breeze  in  the 
treetops.  The  beach-comber  had  gone,  but  there  was  a  mystery.  The  footprints  of  another 
man  came  from  the  rounded  point  and  disappeared  where  the  small  launch  had  been. 

"Huh,"  said  the  logger,  then,  "Hey.  What  the  — ?"  The  peavey  was  outside  the 
tarpaulin  again,  leaned  against  a  tree. 

The  beach-comber  had  been  in  no  shape  for  practical  jokes,  and  those  other 
footprints  did  not  swerve  from  the  beach.  Some  third  person  must  have  moved  the 
peavey.  For  the  moment,  he  left  it  there  and  went  for  his  bath  at  the  creek  mouth.  'Does 
someone  hope  I'll  decide  this  timber  claim  is  haunted  and  leave?'  he  wondered. 

At  breakfast,  he  found  that  chewing  hurt  his  teeth.  So  did  brushing  them  afterwards. 

Before  long,  he  was  sharpening  the  machete  and  bracing  himself  to  ring  the  trees  that 
could  be  logged  from  in  behind  the  great  tree.  They  were  far  from  the  water,  but  he  could 
probably  harvest  them. 

In  mid-morning,  he  finished  killing  trees  and  returned  to  the  shore  to  set  up  his  spar- 
tree.  He  began  by  cutting  three  straight  young  trees  and  building  a  ladder.  'That  will  get 
me  to  the  lowest  branch,'  he  thought,  'then  I'll  climb  on  higher  ones.  —  Lunchtime! ' 

He  ate  sitting  by  his  fire  pit,  studying  the  spar-tree,  planning.  His  damaged  mouth  did 
not  hurt  as  much  as  at  breakfast.  'Will  I  really  lose  teeth?'  he  thought. 

Under  the  tarpaulin,  he  found  the  bow-saw.  Beside  it  was  his  football,  which  he 
would  sometimes  use  to  relax.  'That  belongs  in  the  tent,'  he  thought.  He  put  it  on  the 
spare  bunk. 

'Leave  as  many  branches  as  you  can,'  he  thought  about  the  spar-tree.  'Keep  it  alive 
as  long  as  possible.' 

At  the  ladder's  top,  he  began  sawing  off  branches,  making  undercuts,  then  top  cuts. 
He  removed  branches  only  on  the  landward  side,  so  most  of  them  went  uncut,  and  he  left 
stubs  on  the  others  as  long  as  his  forearm,  to  climb  on.  Working  his  way  slowly  upward, 
he  became  even  happier  with  the  tree.  It  seemed  very  healthy  and  strong. 

Near  the  top,  he  chose  a  place  where  the  tree-trunk  was  just  thick  enough  for  the 
metal  collar  he  would  bolt  onto  it.  Noting  the  direction  of  the  breeze,  he  sawed  a  wedge- 


shaped  undercut  out  of  the  trunk  on  the  side  toward  the  bay,  then  a  simple  back-cut  on  the 
landward  side. 

The  tree's  crown  tilted,  and  its  weight  ripped  through  the  last  wood.  It  slid  and 
bounced  down  the  ends  of  the  branches  he  had  left,  falling  on  the  beach.  He  had  to  hang 
on.  The  blows  from  its  fall  made  the  new  treetop  sway. 

Looking  out  at  the  water  from  that  moving  height  reminded  him  of  a  movie  about 
pursuing  a  whale.  'The  whalers  called  them  fish,'  he  remembered.  'I  wonder  why.' 

Turning  to  look  at  the  great  tree  from  there,  he  thought,  'How  could  I  harvest  you?' 
It  seemed  far  too  big  for  a  lone  handlogger,  but  maybe  he  could  find  a  way. 

After  supper,  he  put  the  peavey  back  in  the  pile  of  equipment,  then  got  a  spool  of 
fishing  line  from  the  tent.  'Could  I  set  lines  in  the  water  off  the  points?'  he  wondered.  T 
could  be  fishing  as  I  log,  and  the  fresh  food  would  be  good. ' 

"Huh,"  he  answered.  'Some  fisherman!'  he  thought.  'Try  to  be  a  better  logger.' 

He  attached  the  line  to  the  peavey.  Then  he  passed  the  spool  through  the  other 
equipment,  keeping  the  line  just  tight  enough,  not  letting  it  get  caught  anywhere.  When  it 
was  threaded  through,  he  drew  the  tarpaulin  over  the  pile  again.  Then  he  unreeled  more 
line  along  the  ground  to  his  tent. 

There,  he  passed  the  spool  through  a  heavy  shackle  that  would  allow  the  line  to 
change  direction.  He  pushed  both  under  the  canvas  wall.  Inside,  he  led  the  line  to  his  rifle 
on  top  of  his  cases  of  supplies. 

As  the  sun  set,  he  checked  that  the  gun  was  loaded,  then  looked  at  the  safety  catch. 
Removing  the  slack,  he  cut  the  line  and  tied  that  end  so  it  would  fire  the  rifle  if  it 
tightened  more.  The  gun  was  propped  and  braced,  pointed  at  his  equipment  pile  through  a 
partly  opened  seam  in  the  tent,  but  aimed  high.  He  only  wanted  to  scare  whoever  was 
moving  the  peavey. 

He  left  his  jack-knife  open  on  the  beside  box,  then  stripped  to  his  khaki  underwear 
and  went  to  bed.  Darkness  came.  Soon  he  was  asleep. 


"BANG!"  The  noise  was  extremely  loud,  and  it  echoed  back  through  darkness  from 
the  rocky  point  and  island.  Startled  from  a  dream,  he  lay  quivering,  his  heart  thumping. 
'The  'booby-trap!'  he  realized. 

He  swung  up,  plunging  his  feet  into  his  boots.  He  found  the  jack-knife,  then  groped 
his  way  along  the  boxes  of  supplies.  Touching  the  rifle,  he  muttered,  "Damn,"  because  it 
was  out  of  position.  The  booby-trapped  peavey  had  been  jerked  hard. 

He  cut  the  fishing  line  and  worked  the  gun's  bolt  to  reload.  Going  outside,  he  found 
the  moon  mostly  hidden,  but  he  could  see  his  pile  of  equipment,  huddled  bushes  and 
columns  of  tree-trunks  beyond.  Nothing  moved. 

'I  doubt  if  this  pretend  ghost  will  call  again,'  he  thought,  yawning.  He  returned  to 

bed. 

Waking  late,  he  walked  to  his  equipment  pile  in  boots  and  underwear.  The  tarpaulin 


had  been  thrown  back,  and  the  booby-trapped  peavey  was  well  out  of  place.  Looking 
around,  he  hoped  not  to  see  anything. 

"Blood,"  he  grimaced.  There  were  several  spatters,  and  he  looked  for  a  trail  to 
follow. 

No.  The  bleeding  had  been  stanched  on  the  spot.  Nor  had  there  been  any  outcry.  T 
didn't  hurt  them  much,'  he  realized. 

But  the  fact  remained:  Someone  wanted  him  out  of  there.  Why? 

Soon  he  was  at  the  creek  mouth,  naked  for  his  bath.  He  waded  in  to  knee  depth. 
Putting  the  soap  on  a  flat-topped  boulder  showing  above  the  surface  beside  him,  he  began 
washing.  Along  the  shore,  a  heron  stood  one-legged,  shin-deep.  Was  it  the  same  one  as 
before? 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  at  his  camp,  saying,  "What  — ?"  He  had  smelled  smoke 
again,  but  breeze  hadn't  fanned  the  embers  of  his  last  fire.  'It  isn't  blowing  from  that 
direction,'  he  noticed. 

"Huh,"  he  said.  'Are  there  other  loggers  around  here?'  he  wondered.  ' —  Does  one 
want  this  claim?' 

When  he  soaped  his  chest  and  abdomen,  he  realized,  'There  are  still  tender  places 
from  fighting  the  beach-comber.' 

He  plunged  under  to  remove  the  lather,  then  went  to  the  shore  side  of  the  soap 
boulder  to  do  his  lower  limbs.  Though  the  beach  was  stony  there,  he  put  a  foot  on  the  big 
rock,  standing  one-legged.  'Like  that  heron,'  he  thought. 

Then  saw  that  the  bird  was  walking  now,  slow,  stately,  but  actively  fishing.  'They 
also  eat  frogs,'  he  remembered. 

When  he  brushed  his  teeth  after  breakfast,  they  felt  something  like  normal.  Then  he 
put  on  his  work  gloves  and  hardhat,  grabbed  the  bow-saw  and  walked  to  work. 

The  cut-off  limbs  and  crown  of  the  spar-tree  were  lying  around.  Working  neatly  was 
safer,  so  he  cut  them  up,  saving  many  parts  for  firewood,  spreading  smaller  pieces  on 
cleared  ground  along  the  shore.  'They  will  rot  and  enrich  the  soil,'  he  knew. 

'What  do  you  care  about  the  soil?'  he  thought.  'You're  a  lumberjack  now.' 

He  knew  that  attitude  was  wrong,  but  turned  to  thinking  about  the  spar-tree  again. 
Under  the  tarpaulin,  he  found  the  steel  collar  he'd  had  made  by  the  town's  blacksmith. 
'Keep  your  hands  free,'  he  thought,  so  he  hung  the  collar  on  his  back  with  a  sling  of  light 
rope  and  shoved  his  crescent  wrench  under  his  belt. 

Climbing  the  spar-tree  with  the  collar  was  awkward  and  hurt  his  back.  At  the  top,  he 
hung  it  on  a  branch  stub  and  loosened  the  heavy  bolts  through  the  flanges  at  the  ends  of 
its  half-circles. 

Rubbing  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  told  himself,  "Careful  now!"  He  gripped  the  tree 
with  legs  only  and  lifted  the  collar  to  slide  down  around  the  treetop.  It  landed  properly. 
"Good,"  he  smiled.  Rotating  it,  he  made  the  big  shackle  that  was  linked  through  its  strong 
projecting  eye  face  inland.  Then  he  tightened  the  bolts  to  prevent  movement  and  wear  on 
the  treetop. 

The  next  job  was  harder.  He  went  to  the  beach  below  his  camp  and  rolled  his  great 
spool  of  thick  rope  like  a  ponderous  wheel  to  the  creek  mouth,  then  to  the  top  of  the 
shore.  Near  the  spar-tree,  a  rock  threw  the  spool  off  course.  For  a  second,  it  got  away, 
almost  rolling  into  the  bay.  "WHOA!"  he  shouted,  turning  it  just  in  time. 


'Lose  that  rope,  bright  boy,  and  your  logging  is  finished,'  he  told  himself. 

Rubbing  his  neck,  he  answered,  "True."  Under  the  spar-tree,  he  tipped  the  big  spool 
on  end,  then  went  for  the  blocks  to  make  his  block- and- tackle  dragline. 

With  the  machete,  he  cut  a  swath  to  work  in  through  undergrowth  toward  the  great 
tree.  A  flycatcher  kept  zipping  past  above  him.  Perching  on  his  spar-tree,  it  would 
suddenly  swoop,  snatching  an  insect  he  scared  up. 

'The  bugs  are  getting  hell,'  he  grinned,  passing  a  hand  over  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Over  the  bay,  swallows  were  catching  them. 

'I  could  eat  too,'  he  noticed.  ' —  Am  I  always  hungry  because  I'm  young?' 

He  enjoyed  an  early  lunch,  but  during  it  he  finally  noticed  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  his 
neck.  "Hm,"  he  said,  then  thought,  'Why  doesn't  it  seem  very  wrong  that  birds  eat 
insects?' 


Returning  to  the  cleared  strip  of  ground,  he  made  pegs  to  hold  down  the  two  blocks 
for  his  block-and-tackle.  He  staked  them  through  their  straps,  a  good  working  distance 
apart.  Then  he  unwound  a  lot  of  the  big  rope  from  its  spool  and,  feeling  the  back  of  his 
neck,  began  reeving  it  over  the  pulleys  of  the  blocks. 

He  recalled  how  his  logger-friend  at  home  did  this  and  worked  carefully.  Properly 
done,  it  would  make  a  dragline  that  could  exert  a  huge  force.  He  would  be  able  to  move 
quite  big  logs. 

'New  rope  smells  good,'  he  noticed. 

The  hook  of  one  block  was  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  block-and-tackle,  and  he  would 
pull  the  rope  through  the  top  block,  which  would  be  attached  to  his  spar-tree.  The  tackle 
could  be  lengthened  by  feeding  more  rope  into  it  from  the  spool,  or  it  could  be  shortened. 

When  it  was  reeved,  he  remembered,  'Oil.' 

As  he  returned  from  camp  with  that,  he  rubbed  his  neck.  He  squirted  the  blue-green 
fluid  on  the  pins  that  the  pulleys  turned  on,  then  tied  light  rope  to  the  top  block. 

Climbing  the  tree  with  the  rope,  he  was  startled  to  realize,  'I'm  being  watched.' 

He  could  swear  to  it!  That  feeling  at  the  back  of  his  neck  meant  something. 

Looking  carefully  at  the  surrounding  forest,  he  saw  nothing  different.  "Huh,"  he  said, 
then  remembered  the  long-dead  embers  under  his  fire  pit. 

He  hauled  up  the  top  block,  shackled  it  to  the  spar-tree's  collar,  and  the  dragline  was 
finished.  "That  went  well,"  he  said. 

'Careful,  smart-ass,'  he  advised  himself.  'Don't  get  over-confident.' 

"Okay,"  he  answered  and  again  felt  watched.  He  studied  his  surroundings,  but  still 
saw  nothing  different. 

His  one-manpower  dragline  would  move  logs  to  the  top  of  the  shore.  'Now  get  them 
down  to  the  beach,'  he  thought. 

On  the  ground  again,  he  thumbed  his  chin,  studying  the  big  low  branch  of  the  spar- 
tree  that  pointed  toward  the  bay.  Then  he  climbed  to  it  with  the  bow-saw,  removed  its 
outer  half  and  tied  a  single-pulley  block  at  the  new  end.  A  light-weight  messenger  line 
that  he  arranged  next  would  thread  the  big  rope  through  the  block  without  him  climbing 


to  it.  That  branch  was  now  a  fixed  boom  for  pulling  logs  onto  the  beach. 

Rubbing  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  thought,  'You're  almost  ready  to  log.' 

Across  the  bay,  the  sun  was  approaching  treetops  on  the  island.  'It's  nearly  supper 
time,'  he  told  himself. 

His  last  job  was  cutting  up  the  severed  end  of  the  boom  branch  and  spreading  small 
parts  to  decay.  He  piled  big  parts  at  the  rounded-ridge  side  of  his  tent  for  firewood. 

He  sat  eating  by  the  campfire,  still  certain  that  something  was  watching  him. 
Vaguely  worried,  he  wondered,  'Is  it  dangerous?' 

The  sun  sank  behind  the  island.  Dusk  gathered.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  cloud, 
and  he  watched  a  sunset  as  he  ate. 

A  heron  settled  for  the  night  on  one  of  the  island's  trees,  black  shapes  against  the 
colour.  Ducks  skimmed  in  over  them  to  the  bay.  'Except  for  being  watched,'  he  thought, 
'I  am  glad  I'm  here.' 

In  the  last  daylight,  he  saw  bats  flit  out  over  the  creek  mouth  to  harvest  insects  over 
the  water.  "The  night  shift,"  he  chuckled.  ' —  Where  do  they  spend  the  day?'  he 
wondered.  'Bats  could  mean  there's  a  cave.' 

By  firelight,  he  used  water  from  the  canvas  bag  to  clean  up  after  supper.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  spar-tree,  just  a  tall  dark  shape  now,  but  ready  to  use.  He  admired  the  last 
shreds  of  sunset,  then  went  inside. 


'Coward,'  was  his  first  thought  as  he  woke.  He  had  been  dreaming  of  the  boat  trip  to 
his  timber  claim,  especially  recalling  his  pause  before  leaping  the  rail  to  rescue  the 
toddler. 

His  mind  was  edging  toward  another  awkward  pause  on  the  sawdeck  at  the  mill,  but 
he  managed  to  force  it  on  to  remember  the  going-away  present  from  his  brother.  'The 
package  felt  like  photographs,'  he  recalled.  'I'm  supposed  to  open  it  when  I  get  lonely.' 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  a  big  yawn  turned  into  a  pleased  smile  because 
his  spar-tree  was  now  ready  to  use.  Outside,  he  got  his  towel  and  soap  and  started  for  his 
bath  at  the  creek  mouth.  Nobody  had  tampered  with  any  equipment,  he  noticed.  Walking 
along  the  shore,  he  counted  the  ducks  on  the  bay.  'Do  they  eat  small  fish?'  he  wondered. 

After  the  bath,  he  was  too  hungry  to  shave.  Soon  he  was  dressed  and  cooking  at  the 
campfire. 

As  he  sat  eating,  looking  across  the  bay,  the  rock  standing  up  from  the  water  there 
caught  his  attention  again.  Cormorants  and  gulls  were  on  it. 

He  looked  at  the  first  tree  he  would  fall,  the  leaner  that  squeaked  against  its 
neighbour  at  every  puff  of  breeze.  'It  will  make  good  boom  logs,'  he  thought. 

'It  doesn't  tilt  much,'  he  saw.  'Making  my  cuts  right  should  free  it.'  The  ground  it 
would  fall  on  was  clear  of  underbrush.  That  was  where  he  had  laid  out  his  dragline.  'That 
close  to  the  bay  the  logs  should  be  easy  to  skid,'  he  thought. 

He  cleaned  up  after  the  meal,  got  his  hardhat  and  work  gloves,  then  a  double-bladed 
axe  from  under  the  tarpaulin.  Gripping  it  just  behind  the  head,  he  strode  down  to  where 


he  would  work. 

He  swung  the  dragline  out  of  the  way,  then  walked  to  the  leaning  tree.  The  area 
around  it  was  cleared  from  when  he  had  ringed  it.  Resting  the  axe-head  on  the  ground,  he 
picked  out  the  place  on  its  drop  side  to  make  the  undercut. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  touching  it.  He  began  chopping. 

Chips  from  the  undercut  fell  at  the  tree's  base.  There  was  growing  warmth  in  his 
hands  and  a  clean  smell  of  fresh-cut  wood.  The  rhythmic  motion  led  him  to  count  strokes. 

He  had  soon  removed  a  wedge  that  went  a  third  of  the  way  into  the  tree  just  above 
the  flare  of  its  butt.  " —  thirty-eight,"  he  counted.  Facing  partly  toward  the  water,  the 
undercut  also  faced  away  from  the  straight  tree  this  one  leaned  on. 

He  returned  to  his  equipment  pile  for  the  cross-cut  saw.  It  was  really  too  long  for  one 
man,  but  he  thought,  'Figure  out  how  to  use  it  by  yourself 

Balancing  the  saw  on  a  shoulder,  dagger  teeth  outward,  he  held  the  front  with  one 
hand.  The  back  was  gently  springing  as  he  returned  to  the  tree. 

He  drove  the  axe  into  the  tree-trunk  at  the  right  height.  'There's  more  of  that  lichen 
the  policemen  were  looking  at,'  he  noticed.  Resting  the  saw  on  the  axe,  he  began  the 
back-cut. 

Going  back  and  forth,  the  saw's  far  end  developed  an  annoying  up-and-down  motion 
as  well.  'Find  a  better  way,'  he  told  himself. 

Before  long,  he  returned  to  camp  for  the  sledge  hammer  and  a  wedge.  He  pounded 
the  wedge  into  the  kerf  behind  the  saw.  That  kept  pressure  off  the  blade  and  would  help 
the  leaning  tree  fall  away  from  the  straight  one.  'Where  will  I  go  when  it  starts 
dropping?'  he  wondered.  He  picked  out  a  safe  place  nearby. 

More  sawing,  then  he  drove  the  wedge  farther  in.  Soon  the  tree  began  falling.  He 
jerked  the  saw  out  of  the  widening  kerf,  dropped  it  by  the  stump,  and  dashed  behind 
another  tree. 

The  falling  tree  slid  and  rolled  down  the  one  it  had  leaned  on,  then  crashed  to  the 
ground.  It  was  exactly  where  he  wanted  it,  but  he  whipped  off  his  hardhat  and  slammed  it 
angrily  against  his  leg.  "SHEE-itt!"  he  cursed. 


Feeling  suddenly  hollow,  he  thought,  'You're  no  logger! ' 

A  long  splinter  stood  up  from  the  tree's  stump,  ripped  off  the  butt  log's  end.  "Shit- 
head,"  he  cursed  himself,  because  he  had  not  placed  his  cuts  properly.  'It's  lucky  this  tree 
is  not  for  timber,'  he  thought.  'You  ruined  that  log.' 

He  only  wanted  the  tree  for  his  logboom,  but  he  was  still  mad  at  himself.  His 
confidence  shaken,  he  told  himself,  'Be  much  more  careful.' 

He  got  the  axe  and  began  removing  the  fallen  tree's  branches,  trying  to  keep  its  trunk 
between  himself  and  the  falling  axe.  For  the  moment,  he  left  branches  projecting 
downward.  They  would  partly  support  the  tree. 

When  the  trunk  was  mostly  bare,  he  notched  the  bark  where  he  would  cut  it  to  make 
logs.  Sawing  through  at  one  notch,  he  removed  the  tree's  crown.  That  made  another  small 
log  to  store  near  the  rounded  ridge. 


A  snail  that  was  on  a  wild  lily  reminded  him  to  wonder,  'What  was  that  one-celled 
thing  that  my  friend  and  I  thought  was  so  interesting  when  we  studied  freshwater  ponds?' 

Pushing  his  memory,  he  recalled,  'It  is  half  plant,  half  animal  —  a  tiny  green  animal. 
It  gets  its  energy  directly  from  the  sun.' 

He  walked  to  his  pile  of  equipment  and  got  the  skidding  pan.  It  was  like  a  huge 
shovel-scoop,  with  strong  chains  to  drag  it  by  and  secure  the  front  end  of  a  log.  He  put  it 
under  the  smaller  end  of  the  downed  tree. 

"Now,"  he  said,  thinking,  'Buck  the  tree  into  logs.' 

He  got  the  cross-cut  saw  and,  noticing  the  slant  of  the  ground,  went  to  the  high  side. 
'Learn  to  be  careful,'  he  told  himself.  'There  are  no  rescuers  nearby.' 

The  saw  wobbled,  but  was  not  a  problem.  ' —  twenty- five,'  he  counted  when  the 
tree-trunk  parted. 

He  removed  the  branches  on  smaller  log's  under  side,  severing  them  right  at  the 
trunk  so  nothing  would  dig  into  the  ground.  Its  end  settled  squarely  on  the  skidding  pan, 
and  he  chained  it  to  that  by  setting  the  slip  hook. 

Continuing  his  thoughts,  he  added,  'There  is  even  one  of  those  plant-animal  things 
that  lives  in  the  sea.' 

He  swung  his  block-and-tackle  dragline  into  position  and  connected  its  hook  to  the 
skidding  pan.  "Now,"  he  said,  going  to  where  its  rope  wound  onto  the  huge  spool. 

He  pulled.  The  rope  tightened.  The  log  started  moving.  'Will  it  be  this  easy?'  he 
thought. 

Soon  the  log  was  approaching  the  spar-tree,  and  he  had  to  change  the  direction  of 
pull.  He  tied  a  single-pulley  block  onto  the  lowest  branch-stub  of  the  spar-tree,  then  freed 
the  big  dragline  rope  and  passed  it  through  that.  With  the  messenger  line,  he  also  pulled  it 
through  the  block  on  the  boom  branch  that  reached  out  over  the  beach. 

Hitching  the  dragline  back  onto  the  skidding  pan,  he  pulled  it  again.  The  log  began 
moving  out  over  the  high  part  of  the  shore.  Soon  he  was  easing  his  first  boom  log  onto 
the  beach. 

"There!"  he  smiled.  The  dragline  worked  perfectly.  Except  for  that  poor  job  of 
falling,  everything  had  gone  well. 

'Another  of  those  plant-animals  lives  in  farmyard  puddles.  It  makes  them  turn  a 
reddish  colour.  I've  seen  that  myself 

The  dragline  worked  again  without  problems,  although  the  tree's  butt  log  was  much 
heavier.  By  the  time  it  was  on  the  beach,  he  was  hungry.  'Enough  work,'  he  decided. 

After  a  wash  at  the  creek  mouth,  he  sat  by  the  fire  and  cooked  a  meal.  There  was 
plenty  of  food,  and  he  felt  ready  to  celebrate.  'My  dragline  works  well,'  he  thought 
happily. 

"MM-mm,"  he  said,  eating.  'I  like  anything  containing  fish,'  he  thought.  'This  is 
really  good. ' 

When  he  had  cleaned  up  after  the  meal,  he  got  his  football  and  went  to  the  beach. 
Two  logs  were  in  the  way  and  his  solitary  romp  with  the  ball  seemed  artificial.  He  still 
enjoyed  himself. 

He  also  went  for  a  swim  in  the  bay,  and  that  led  him  to  wonder,  'How  can  those  one- 
celled  things  live  in  such  different  places?' 

At  dusk,  he  made  a  small  meal  without  cooking.  Then  he  sat  feeding  the  fire, 


thinking  young-man  thoughts:  football,  girls,  movies,  things  at  home.  Turning  to  the 
future,  he  still  could  not  see  exactly  what  to  study  when  he  went  to  the  regional  capital. 

After  a  time,  he  let  the  fire  burn  down  and  went  to  bed.  Just  before  sleep,  he 
muttered,  "Flagellates."  Those  strange  tiny  creatures  moved  by  means  of  a  whip-like 
thing  and  were  called  flagellates. 

Happy  to  have  remembered,  he  smiled  up  into  the  darkness. 


When  he  woke,  he  noticed,  'I  feel  like  exploring  more  today.' 

After  breakfast,  he  followed  his  trail  across  the  rounded  point,  then  spent  the 
morning  in  that  other  small  valley.  He  found  a  stream,  and  the  wanted  man's  rowboat 
was  tied  up  at  its  mouth.  Intrigued,  he  wondered,  'Could  this  explain  the  footprints  on  the 
beach,  the  feeling  of  being  watched,  or  the  peavey  being  moved  in  the  night?' 

Going  on  up  the  stream,  he  cut  a  trail  with  the  machete.  The  rifle  was  slung  over  his 
other  shoulder  in  case  he  saw  a  game  animal. 

After  a  while,  he  came  to  a  small  lake.  Near  its  end,  he  hacked  through  a  shrub  and 
came  upon  a  human  skeleton.  It  was  face  down,  partly  covered  with  leaves,  green  with 
moss  and  algae.  The  bones  were  still  in  place. 

'The  policemen  will  want  to  know  about  this!'  he  thought.  "Go  back  now,"  he  told 
himself. 

At  lunch,  he  wondered  about  the  skeleton.  When  he  got  around  to  thinking  about 
other  things,  he  asked  himself,  'Should  I  try  the  fishing?' 

Before  long,  he  had  put  a  line  into  the  bay  from  the  rocky  point.  Once,  looking  at  the 
water,  he  thought,  'Why  are  those  one-celled  green  things  the  only  animals  that  get  their 
energy  straight  from  sunlight?' 

"Flagellates,"  he  reminded  himself.  'If  other  animals  contained  that  green  stuff  and 
could  capture  the  sun's  energy,'  he  thought,  'they  wouldn't  have  to  eat  one  another.' 

He  caught  no  big  fish  of  any  colour,  but  he  caught  his  supper.  After  it,  he  sat 
thinking  about  the  wanted  man.  He  felt  sure  now  that  it  had  been  his  footprints  on  the 
beach  the  morning  after  the  fight  with  the  beach-comber. 

Later,  in  bed,  he  told  himself,  'This  was  a  good  day,  and  now  I  know  about  that  next 
valley.'  Then  he  remembered  the  skeleton  and  thought,  'That  part  wasn't  good.' 

The  bones  had  been  mostly  green,  and  that  reminded  him,  'Some  reptiles,  frogs  and 
birds  are  green,  but  their  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  getting  energy  from  the  sun.' 


On  the  way  to  the  creek  mouth  for  his  bath  next  morning,  the  lumberjack  noticed  the 
grey  national-police  launch  looming  through  mist  on  the  bay.  "Good,"  he  said.  'They 
anchored  closer  in,'  he  noticed.  'The  sergeant  couldn't  have  seen  any  rocks.' 

There  was  no  clue  that  anyone  aboard  was  awake.  As  he  bathed,  wisps  of  smoke 


began  coming  from  their  galley  chimney. 

Back  in  camp,  he  hung  some  newly  washed  things  on  the  rear  of  the  tent's  ridge- 
pole. Then  he  dressed.  Next,  he  got  his  campfire  going. 

Waiting  for  the  crackling  flames  to  settle  to  a  cooking  fire,  he  gazed  at  the  police 
vessel.  It  was  not  big,  but  it  looked  fast,  powerful.  Its  galley  door  clattered  open. 

The  engineer  emerged.  Glancing  ashore,  he  seemed  surprised  that  the  logger  was 
looking  back.  They  exchanged  waves,  then  the  policeman  went  to  launch  their  dinghy. 
The  lumberjack  walked  down  to  the  beach. 

"Uhh  —  good  morning,"  said  the  engineer,  rowing  in.  "Can  you  come  aboard  for 
breakfast?"  he  blinked. 

The  logger  noticed  the  things  which  marked  the  young  constable  as  a  member  of  that 
different  people.  'They  don't  matter,'  he  thought.  "Good  morning,"  he  replied.  "I'll  be 
glad  to  come." 

The  engineer  grounded  the  dinghy's  stern,  and  they  saluted  casually.  The  logger  put 
one  foot  in  and  shoved  off.  The  policeman  resumed  rowing. 

The  mist  was  clearing,  but  there  was  dew  on  every  surface  as  they  climbed  aboard 
the  launch.  Opening  the  galley  door,  they  caught  cooking  smells,  and  suddenly  the 
lumberjack  felt  very  hungry.  The  lieutenant  and  sergeant  were  at  the  table  with  mugs  of 
coffee. 

"Welcome,  young  fellow,"  said  the  officer,  giving  their  friendly  salute. 

Returning  it,  the  lumberjack  said,  "Thanks,  sir,"  and  saluted  the  sergeant,  who  said, 
"I  hope  you  are  hungry.  I  cooked  too  much."  Looking  slightly  rumpled,  he  stood  to  serve 
breakfast. 

The  logger  grinned,  "I'm  nearly  always  hungry,  sir."  Looking  at  the  engineer,  he 
added,  "This  man  probably  is  too." 

"Hungry?  He  is  all  gut!"  joked  the  sergeant.  "We  ship  stores  for  five  men.  There  is 
barely  room  in  the  hold." 

The  constable  blinked.  Should  he  be  proud  or  embarrassed? 

The  sergeant  served  the  meal.  'The  older  men  don't  seem  to  notice  the  young  guy's 
difference,'  thought  the  logger. 

As  they  began  eating,  the  lieutenant  remarked,  "You  have  produced  two  logs." 
"Yes-sir.  They  are  for  the  boom  to  hold  timber  logs." 

The  sergeant  said,  "From  farther  out,  we  admired  that  huge  tree  some  way  back  on 
your  claim." 

"A  fine  majestic  tree,"  said  the  lieutenant.  He  touched  his  mouth,  looking  at  the 
logger's  cut  lip,  nearly  healed  now.  "Did  you  have  a  run-in  with  the  beach-comber?"  he 
asked.  "We  should  have  warned  you!" 

"Yes,  sir.  He  wanted  to  fight,  but  we're  probably  friends  now." 

"A  strange  man,"  the  sergeant  declared. 

"He  seems  to  fight  for  fun,"  said  the  engineer. 

Recalling  the  beach-comber's  punches,  the  logger  thought,  'Some  fun!'  but  he  also 
smiled,  understanding.  Soon  he  felt  at  ease  and  said,  gesturing  toward  the  rounded  point, 
"Gentlemen,  I  explored  the  next  valley  yesterday.  There  are  things  you  need  to  know 
about." 

"Please  tell  us,"  the  lieutenant  smiled  thinly. 


The  lumberjack  mentioned  the  wanted  man's  rowboat.  Then  he  told  about  finding 
the  skeleton. 

The  constable  expressed  surprise. 

"Now  we  have  another  mystery  on  our  hands,"  said  the  sergeant. 
The  lieutenant  said,  "We  will  certainly  look  into  the  matter.  —  Did  you  go  through 
basic  training?" 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "After  that,  I  worked  for  a  while  at  the  sawmill  in 
town."  It  would  be  saying  too  much  to  add  that  he  was  marking  time  until  he  figured  out 
what  to  concentrate  on  in  his  further  schooling. 

"I  wish  we  could  hire  him,  sir,"  the  sergeant  remarked.  "We  never  have  enough 
crew." 

The  lieutenant  smiled,  saying  to  the  engineer,  "It  will  help  when  we  get  those  new 
controls  you  are  working  on  so  you  don't  have  to  stay  below  most  of  the  time." 

"This  little  vessel  should  definitely  have  had  wheelhouse  controls,"  the  constable 
affirmed. 

"Sir,"  said  the  logger,  "I  have  never  worked  on  boats,  but  can  I  help  you?" 

The  officer  smiled,  tapping  his  fingertips  together,  judging.  "Thank  you,"  he  said. 
"The  law  provides  for  enlisting  short-term  deputy-policemen,  you  understand.  I  would 
like  to  see  you  start  logging,  but  your  offer  is  very  attractive." 

"Good,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

When  they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  lieutenant  said,  "Constable,  please  take  our 
logger- friend  ashore  now.  We  will  survey  the  bay  when  you  return,  then  take  that 
skeleton  aboard  and  continue  our  cruise." 

"Yes-sir." 


Back  in  camp,  the  logger  brushed  his  teeth  and  ended  by  gargling  —  a  strange 
pleasure.  Getting  gloves,  hardhat  and  a  double-bladed  axe,  he  walked  along  the  shore. 

The  second  tree  for  his  logboom  was  just  above  the  beach  beyond  the  creek.  It  would 
not  require  his  dragline.  Studying  the  trunk,  he  chose  the  place  to  chop  out  his  undercut. 
Then  he  gave  the  tree  a  pat  and  set  to  work.  'One,  two,  — ' 

' —  forty- five,'  chops  completed  the  undercut.  For  a  minute,  he  watched  the 
policemen  surveying.  The  engineer  rowed  a  short  distance  and  stopped.  The  lieutenant 
measured  the  water's  depth  with  a  weighted  line,  recording  results.  It  was  a  slow  business 
and  might  take  most  of  the  day. 

The  lumberjack  stood  admiring  the  claim,  then  thought,  'You  came  here  to  log.' 

Grinning,  he  got  the  cross-cut  saw  for  the  back-cut.  Supporting  it  with  the  axe  again, 
he  realized  that  he  should  stand  farther  from  the  tree  to  work  it. 

This  second  tree  was  bigger,  and  he  had  to  pound  a  wedge  farther  in  before  it  started 
falling.  Then  he  quickly  pulled  out  the  saw  and  bounded  behind  another  tree.  A  heavy 
dead  branch  fell  where  he  had  been  working. 

An  electric  sensation  passed  through  him.  "A  widow-maker!"  he  shuddered.  His 


logger-friend  at  home  called  falling  parts  that,  and  he'd  forgotten  to  see  if  there  might  be 
any. 

The  tree  crashed  down  where  he  wanted  it,  but  its  trunk  snapped. 

"You  ASS-hole!"  he  yelled,  slamming  his  hardhat  angrily  against  his  thigh.  'You're 
no  logger,'  he  thought.  'What  have  you  done  wrong  now?' 

Striding  over  to  examine  the  break,  he  saw  that  he  hadn't  looked  carefully  enough  at 
the  ground  on  the  tree's  drop  side.  A  low  outcropping  of  rock  had  broken  it.  "Shit,"  he 
muttered. 

From  between  the  island  and  rocky  point,  the  policemen  were  looking  at  him  from 
their  dinghy.  He  waved  briefly,  showing  that  he  was  all  right,  but  his  confidence  was 
shaken. 

'Be  much  more  careful,'  he  told  himself.  'The  next  tree  is  for  timber.  Everything 
must  be  done  correctly. ' 

Getting  the  axe  again,  he  removed  all  limbs  that  did  not  support  the  trunk,  then  freed 
its  crown  with  the  big  saw.  To  buck  the  remaining  part,  he  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  break. 
'At  least  the  broken  length  is  good  firewood,'  he  assured  himself.  'Save  the  crown  log.  — 
There'll  be  a  lot  of  small  logs,  mostly  from  big  branches.' 

When  the  tree  was  cut  into  log-lengths,  he  used  the  tool  he  had  booby-trapped  to  roll 
them  to  the  beach.  The  peavey  was  a  very  strong  wooden  lever  that  ended  in  a  spiked 
steel  ferrule.  Near  the  ferrule's  top,  a  hinged  steel  arm  was  attached.  Curved  to  reach 
partway  around  logs,  it  ended  in  a  claw  that  gripped  their  wood  through  bark. 

Setting  the  tool's  spike  on  the  beach  side  of  the  smaller  log,  he  kicked  the  claw  into 
wood  on  his  side,  then  pushed  hard  against  the  lever.  The  log  rolled  to  the  beach,  and  its 
remaining  limbs  kept  it  there.  Soon  the  butt  log  was  there  too. 

'That  went  fairly  well,'  he  smiled. 

'Lame-brain!'  he  accused  himself.  'Don't  smirk.  You  messed  up  the  falling  again.  — 
Lunch  time.' 

In  the  afternoon,  he  trimmed  the  remaining  branches  from  the  new  pair  of  boom  logs 
and  cleaned  up  the  debris  from  his  second  tree.  After  a  while,  he  realized  the  policemen 
had  finished  surveying. 

Soon  the  lieutenant  and  sergeant  came  ashore  in  the  dinghy.  The  lieutenant  had  a 
camera,  and  a  folded  stretcher  was  across  their  gunwales.  "We  will  accept  your  offer  to 
help  us,"  the  officer  said.  "First,  we  must  recover  that  skeleton,  then  you  can  join  us  on 
the  ship." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  the  logger  smiled. 

They  were  soon  in  the  next  valley.  The  lieutenant  noticed  that  the  wanted  man  had 
camped  in  his  rowboat.  Then  he  examined  a  butterfly  or  moth  cocoon  that  was  dangling 
from  a  branch. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  officer  took  photographs  as  they  carefully  cleared 
underbrush  and  leaves  away  from  the  skeleton.  Then  he  looked  closely  at  it.  "This  man 
was  murdered,"  he  declared. 

The  others  looked  looked  surprised.  "How  do  you  know,  sir?"  the  sergeant  asked. 

"There  are  nicks  in  these  adjacent  ribs,  then  a  hole  in  the  breastbone."  The  lieutenant 
pointed  them  out.  "—  He  was  shot  in  the  back  at  close  range  with  an  arrow,  which 
pierced  his  whole  chest.  —  Imagine  feeling  that!  —  Then  it  was  coolly  removed." 


"What  kind  of  dirty  rotten  bloody  coward  would  do  that?"  the  lumberjack  spat. 
The  others  looked  at  him,  startled. 

"We  must  solve  this  case,"  the  officer  said.  "The  murderer  may  still  be  around.  — 
Could  this  be  — ?" 

"Who,  sir?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"Do  you  remember  that  our  previous  beach-comber  disappeared?"  the  officer  said. 
"His  boat  was  found  adrift,  but  his  body  was  never  found.  —  We  suspected  him  of  being 
involved  in  log-piracy  and  wondered  if  there  had  been  a  falling-out  with  some  gang?  — 

"Let's  get  him  onto  this."  Opening  the  stretcher  beside  the  skeleton,  he  directed  the 
logger,  "Please  lift  the  head  and  upper  chest." 

'Ugh! '  the  young  man  thought,  but  he  knelt  to  raise  it.  The  policemen  took  other 
parts. 

"Try  to  keep  the  bones  together,"  the  lieutenant  said.  "At  the  count  of  three,  lift  them 
just  enough.  —  One.  —  Two.  —  Three." 

The  skull  seemed  to  utter  a  protesting  squeak.  The  lumberjack  nearly  dropped  it.  A 
mouse  leapt  down  from  a  vacant  eye-socket  and  scurried  away. 


They  stowed  the  skeleton  in  the  hold.  Then  the  logger  had  supper  with  the 
policemen,  and  the  lieutenant  swore  him  in  as  a  deputy-policeman.  "We  will  leave 
tonight  to  be  in  position  at  dawn,"  he  explained.  "Our  regulations  keep  the  engineer 
aboard,  so  you  will  come  ashore  with  the  sergeant  and  me." 

"Fine,  sir,"  said  the  logger.  " —  Should  I  bring  my  rifle?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  officer.  "Constable,  help  him  get  his  gear." 

"Yes-sir." 

When  the  young  men  were  back  aboard,  the  lieutenant  asked  the  policeman  to  start 
the  engine. 

Grinning  at  their  logger-deputy,  the  engineer  said,  "All  bless  those  who  go  below  to 
make  things  go."  Then  he  left  to  make  them  go. 

After  raising  the  anchor,  the  sergeant  and  deputy  went  to  the  wheelhouse.  The 
lieutenant  steered  the  launch  out  past  the  island,  heading  toward  town.  "Douse  our 
lights,"  he  decided. 

The  sergeant  flicked  a  switch. 

"There's  plenty  of  starlight,"  the  officer  observed,  "but  keep  sharp  lookouts." 

After  a  moment  of  admiring  the  night,  the  lumberjack-deputy  gestured  toward  the 
stars  and  asked  the  lieutenant,  "Sir,  do  you  think  there  would  be  other  living  things  out 
there?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  declared  the  officer. 

"Really,  sir?"  the  sergeant  said.  "How  do  you  figure  that?" 

The  lieutenant  explained.  "One:  We  know  from  analyzing  starlight  that  the  same 
elements  which  occur  here  on  earth  occur  everywhere  in  the  universe.  Two:  The  key 
element  for  living  things  is  carbon,  you  understand,  and  carbon  is  still  going  to  be  carbon, 
even  a  billion  light  years  from  here.  The  other  elements  will  still  be  themselves  as  well, 


and  three:  They  will  still  have  the  same  tendencies  to  react  with  one  another.  Four:  Under 
the  right  conditions,  one  result  of  those  tendencies  is  life.  Five:  Since  our  galaxy  alone 
contains  a  hundred  billion  stars  and  there  are  billions  of  galaxies,  there  must  be  a  great 
many  places  where  the  conditions  are  right  for  life." 

"I  have  never  really  thought  about  such  things,"  the  sergeant  marvelled. 

'This  lieutenant  must  be  more  than  a  police  officer,'  their  deputy  thought.  "You 
explain  it  very  well,  sir,"  he  said. 

Much  later,  they  ran  in  to  a  small  shadowed  bay  that  the  policemen  seemed  to  know. 
Inshore,  the  officer  said,  "We  will  anchor  now,  sergeant."  Soon  he  rang  off  the  engine. 
They  could  sleep  until  dawn. 


The  sergeant  shook  the  logger  by  one  shoulder.  "Rise  and  shine,  deputy."  He  also 
woke  the  engineer,  who  was  across  the  aisle. 

Through  portholes,  the  young  men  saw  no  daylight  as  they  washed  and  dressed.  The 
lumberjack  did  a  quick  shave. 

At  breakfast,  the  lieutenant  lent  their  logger-deputy  a  policeman's  cap  to  add  an 
official  touch.  "It  belongs  to  the  chief  of  our  marine  division,  you  understand.  —  Also,  be 
able  to  use  handcuffs."  He  showed  how  to  work  them,  then  added,  "Loop  them  over  your 
belt,  behind  you.  Put  one  bracelet  inside  your  pants  so  the  two  don't  clink." 

After  breakfast,  they  went  on  deck.  Growing  daylight  revealed  mist.  The  engineer 
rowed  the  other  real  policemen  to  a  stony  beach,  then  returned  for  their  lumberjack- 
deputy.  "Uhh  —  listen,  friend,"  he  said,  rowing,  "if  things  get  rough,  don't  be  a  hero. 
Sometimes  heroes  get  hurt." 

"Yes-sir,"  grinned  the  logger. 

There  was  a  short  hike,  angling  away  from  the  shore,  then  the  small  landing  party 
came  to  a  little-used  road  that  was  marked  by  the  hoof-prints  of  horses.  Full  daylight 
came  as  they  followed  it  back  toward  the  water. 

Before  long,  they  were  looking  from  behind  bushes  at  an  abandoned  farmstead.  The 
house  was  small,  one  corner  overhung  by  a  tree.  The  smoke  twisting  up  from  its  chimney 
was  not  enough  to  indicate  cooking.  Near  the  back  door,  a  corral  held  horses.  The  deputy 
counted  them,  also  noticing  pack-saddles. 

"The  owner  died,"  the  lieutenant  explained.  "This  place  went  to  a  young  fellow  from 
the  capital.  He  was  no  farmer,  you  understand.  He  began  running  contraband  over  this 
old  road  through  the  back-country  and  was  finally  arrested." 

'A  shame,'  thought  the  lumberjack.  'This  is  fine-looking  land.' 

"Now  someone  has  replaced  him,"  the  sergeant  continued.  " —  Sir,  I  wish  those 
horses  were  not  there." 

"Yes.  I  would  not  want  any  shot." 

The  logger-deputy  asked,  "Should  I  take  them  to  that  meadow  beyond  the  house, 
then  get  the  contraband-runners  out?" 


The  lieutenant  asked,  "Without  getting  hurt?" 
"Yes-sir.  I  believe  the  three  crooks  are  asleep." 
"Three?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"Yes-sir.  Eleven  horses;  only  eight  pack-saddles.  Riding-saddles  would  be  indoors." 
"Ah!"  breathed  the  sergeant. 

The  lieutenant  said,  "I  am  glad  you  came,  young  fellow.  —  Right.  Help  the  horses." 
"Strap  on  my  pistol,  just  in  case,"  the  sergeant  offered,  removing  it  and  accepting  the 
lumberjack's  rifle. 

Walking  toward  the  house,  the  deputy  thought,  'What  if  I'm  wrong  and  the  crooks 
are  watching?'  He  checked  the  pistol. 

At  the  corral,  he  enjoyed  the  familiar  smells.  He  slid  aside  four  wooden  rails,  making 
a  gap,  then  selected  the  nearest  saddle-horse.  "Hello,  old-timer,"  he  said,  his  voice 
calming,  steadying. 

The  horse  nodded,  giving  a  small  whicker. 

"Come  for  a  walk,"  he  suggested,  scratching  its  forehead.  "We'll  find  some  fresh 
grass  outside  this  jail." 

The  horse  twitched  its  ears.  By  its  neck,  he  pulled  it  gently  toward  the  gap  in  the 
fence,  and  soon  it  was  leaving  the  corral  with  him.  Looking  back,  he  saw  the  other  horses 
following. 

Before  long,  they  were  all  in  the  meadow.  From  there,  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
guard  in  front  of  the  house. 

He  turned  to  his  second  task.  Among  rusting  tools  leaned  against  the  back  of  the 
house,  he  had  noticed  two  saw-horses.  He  carried  them  to  the  tree.  Nesting  one  atop  the 
other,  he  climbed  onto  them.  'Yes,'  he  judged. 

Partly  crouching,  he  sprang,  and  his  hands  caught  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree.  He 
pulled  himself  up,  then  stood  holding  a  higher  branch  and  walking  toward  the  house. 
Soon  he  stepped  onto  its  mossy  roof. 

He  tiptoed  upward.  Reaching  the  chimney  near  the  top,  he  noticed,  'There  isn't  much 
smoke,'  and  wondered,  'Will  this  work?'  Removing  his  shirt  and  teeshirt,  he  stuffed  them 
into  the  flue. 

'What  now?'  he  asked  himself.  He  had  not  considered  that,  and  his  confidence  began 
ebbing.  He  looked  around,  thinking. 

The  water  was  behind  him.  On  one  side,  the  horses  grazed  in  the  meadow.  Ahead, 
the  old  road  reached  inland  through  very  young  second-growth  forest,  the  policemen  near 
its  start.  On  the  other  side  — 

"SHEE-itt!"  he  muttered,  an  electric  sensation  passing  through  him. 

Just  beyond  the  house,  a  young  woman  was  picking  berries  with  a  small  child.  The 
law-breakers  might  take  them  hostage  and  manage  to  avoid  arrest. 

'Lady,'  he  thought,  'get  away!'  and  it  was  as  if  she  heard  him.  She  looked  straight  at 
him.  He  tipped  his  policeman's  cap,  then  waved  her  toward  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
water. 

He  did  not  see  her  go,  because  the  back  door  crashed  open  below  him,  and  the 
crooks  came  stumbling  out,  coughing,  rubbing  their  eyes.  "Who's  that  dame?"  gasped  the 
first  one.  "Where's  our  horses?"  said  the  second. 

"SHEE-itt!"  muttered  the  deputy  again.  He  hid  behind  the  chimney,  because  the  third 


crook  had  a  rifle.  His  finger  was  on  the  trigger. 

The  logger  saw  the  sergeant  already  moving  behind  bushes  to  protect  the  berry- 
pickers.  'But  I  can't  just  hide,'  he  told  himself.  T  have  to  disarm  that  guy.' 

He  quickly  recovered  his  shirts,  then  ran  down  the  roof  and  leapt.  Beneath  him,  the 
third  crook  went  down  heavily.  His  rifle-butt  hit  the  ground.  A  shot  sounded. 

"OWW!"  screamed  the  second  crook.  He  fell,  wounded. 

"AMBUSH!"  yelled  the  first  crook,  running  up  the  road.  The  lieutenant  caught  him 
as  the  lumberjack  handcuffed  the  gunman. 

Seeing  the  danger  past,  the  sergeant  brought  the  berry-pickers  forward,  chatting  with 
them.  The  woman  was  pretty.  "Sir,"  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  "this  young  lady  is  visiting 
at  the  next  farm.  She  is  from  the  capital." 

"I  wondered  why  I  did  not  recognize  you,  mam,"  said  the  officer. 

Seeing  the  wounded  crook,  she  explained,  "I'm  a  nurse.  This  man  needs  a 
tourniquet."  She  looked  at  the  shirtless  deputy,  asking,  "May  I  use  your  belt?" 

Freeing  the  khaki  web-belt,  the  lumberjack  handed  it  over,  and  she  knelt  to  apply  it 
high  on  the  crook's  hurt  leg.  He  gritted  his  teeth,  but  she  judged,  "The  bone  isn't  broken. 
—  There's  not  enough  blood  to  be  from  a  major  vessel."  Standing,  she  said,  "I  will  find 
something  to  keep  him  warm,"  and  she  disappeared  into  the  house. 

"Lucky!"  said  the  sergeant  to  the  wounded  man.  "Medical  care  right  at  hand."  He 
exchanged  guns  with  the  logger. 

The  lieutenant  said,  "Deputy,  let  us  secure  these  other  two  down  by  the  water  until 
we  will  bring  the  ship.  The  sergeant  can  help  here." 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  logger,  putting  on  his  smoky- smelling  shirts. 

They  handcuffed  the  unwounded  men  to  trees  near  a  rickety- looking  dock.  "Now," 
said  the  lieutenant.  "What  were  they  smuggling?" 

In  the  house,  they  found  unmarked  brownish-green  wooden  cases  that  smelled  of 
lubricant  even  through  the  smoke.  Some  were  long,  with  rope  handles,  some  smaller. 
'Two  for  each  pack-horse,'  the  deputy  saw. 

"Do  you  know  what  these  are,  young  fellow?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"They  look  military,"  said  the  deputy. 

The  officer  walked  to  the  back  door  and  called,  "Sergeant,  come  and  look.  —  You 
too,  mam."  He  grabbed  a  shovel. 

When  he  pried  up  the  lid  of  a  long  case,  neither  he  nor  the  sergeant  showed  surprise. 
The  nurse  and  deputy  exclaimed  together,  "Guns!" 

The  nurse's  brother  had  heard  a  shot.  He  came  looking  for  his  child  and  sister, 
worried.  "All  is  well,"  she  called,  " —  except  for  a  wounded  gun-runner."  The  policemen 
had  gone  to  get  their  ship. 

"Gun-runner?"  The  brother  looked  at  the  wounded  man,  and  she  explained. 

"Sir,"  added  the  logger-deputy,  "someone  should  look  after  their  horses."  He 
gestured  toward  them. 

"Hm,"  said  the  farmer.  He  went  with  his  child  for  a  closer  look. 

"Let  me  explain  the  tourniquet,"  said  the  nurse,  kneeling  at  the  wounded  man's  hip. 
She  showed  how  it  should  be  slackened  at  intervals  to  avoid  gangrene.  Then  she 


introduced  herself  and  remarked,  "I'm  leaving  here  in  a  few  hours,  but  if  you  come  to  the 
capital,  look  me  up.  I  admire  brave  men." 

"Brave?"  he  said.  "Didn't  you  see  me  hide  behind  the  chimney?" 

"You  didn't  stay  behind  it,"  she  said,  "and  when  you  jumped  on  the  last  crook  to 
come  out  of  the  house,  you  did  not  know  that  he  would  shoot  this  second  one  and  that  the 
first  one  would  flee  in  panic." 

"Huh,"  he  said.  He  had  not  seen  matters  that  way. 

Her  brother  returned,  agreeing  about  the  horses,  then  the  three  left. 

The  logger-deputy  carried  the  smaller  wooden  cases  past  the  handcuffed  crooks  to 
the  dock.  'Ammunition,'  he  guessed.  The  guns  would  need  two  men. 

He  attended  to  the  hurt  man's  tourniquet,  then  sat  waiting  on  the  front  doorstep  for 
the  national-police  launch.  'I  could  be  back  on  my  claim  tonight,'  he  guessed. 


With  the  spool  of  light-weight  rope  and  a  short  length  of  branch  for  its  axle,  he  went 
along  the  shore  past  the  creek.  He  continued  out  along  the  rocky  point  and  stopped  above 
the  tall  rock  beside  it.  A  cormorant  looked  up  at  him  and  flew  off  toward  the  island. 

Uncoiling  rope,  he  made  a  lariat  with  a  running  noose  bigger  than  the  rock's  top. 
Taking  the  noose  in  one  hand,  he  prepared  loose  loops  of  rope  in  the  other.  Then  he 
stepped  to  an  open  place  and  began  swinging  the  lariat.  It  circled  his  head  several  times 
then,  judging  the  instant,  he  let  it  fly.  The  noose  went  out  and  down,  the  ready  loops 
following  one  after  another. 

"I  did  it!"  he  shouted,  lassoing  the  rock  on  his  very  first  try. 

Grinning,  he  advised  himself,  'Go  somewhere  and  be  a  cowboy.  You're  a  piss-poor 
logger  so  far. ' 

He  imagined  standing,  six-guns  on  hips,  broad-brimmed  hat  shading  steely  eyes. 
'You  dirty  log-pirate,'  he  spat.  'Draw!' 

He  started  back  along  the  point,  letting  more  rope  spin  off  the  spool.  Soon  he  was 
back  on  the  beach  beside  his  boom  logs.  The  rope  formed  a  line  straight  to  the  rock. 

With  the  peavey,  he  rolled  all  four  links  of  his  logboom  into  the  water.  Then  he 
floated  them  end-to-end  in  the  shallows  below  his  spar-tree.  Next,  he  joined  them  with 
short  strong  lengths  of  chain  that  he  nailed  to  their  ends  with  heavy  staples. 

He  passed  the  spool  of  light  rope  around  the  chain  joining  the  two  logs  nearest  the 
lassoed  rock.  Then  he  stranded  their  very  end  and  started  back  along  the  shore,  letting 
more  rope  reel  off.  Before  long,  he  was  above  the  rock  again. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  pulling  the  rope,  drawing  the  chain  joining  those  two  logs  toward 

him. 

When  the  logs  formed  a  right  angle,  he  cut  the  rope  with  his  pocket  knife  and  tied 
that  end  to  some  projecting  rock.  There  was  now  a  double  line  holding  his  logboom' s 
first  outside  corner. 

"Make  the  second  corner,"  he  told  himself. 

He  impaled  the  spool  on  a  thin  branch  stub  of  the  spar-tree.  Then  he  dragged  the 


rope's  end  out  to  a  huge  boulder  which  was  poised  at  the  edge  of  the  rounded  point.  He 
tied  it  carefully  to  that. 

Three  strong  heaves  dumped  the  boulder  into  the  bay.  Its  splash  drenched  him,  then 
it  rolled  down  the  underwater  slope,  whirling  rope  off  the  spool  and  wrapping  itself 
securely.  It  stopped  about  where  he  wanted  it. 

Back  at  the  beach,  he  removed  his  soaked  clothes,  then  waded  and  swam  with  the 
rope  to  push  out  the  meeting  of  the  two  logs  which  would  make  that  corner.  When  a  right 
angle  formed,  he  cut  the  rope  and  tied  it  to  the  chain  joining  the  logs.  That  anchored  the 
boom's  second  outside  corner. 

'The  passenger-and- freight  ship  or  police  boat  coming  in  beside  the  boom  won't  hit 
the  anchor  rope,'  he  saw. 

Back  at  the  beach,  he  stranded  the  end  of  the  second  log  that  would  hold  the  others 
out  on  the  water.  Using  two  more  staples,  he  tied  the  stranded  ends  to  places  on  the  shore. 

Smiling  broadly  then,  he  said,  "Now  I  have  a  logboom!"  It  was  a  rectangle:  one  log 
wide,  two  logs  long,  one  end  near  his  camp,  the  other  near  the  creek  mouth.  His  spar-tree 
was  about  halfway  along  it.  "I'm  ready  to  start  logging,"  he  said,  very  pleased. 

Swallows  were  working  over  the  boom's  area.  'Fill  that  with  good  timber,'  he  told 
himself,  'and  it  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  supplies  and  equipment.' 

Recalling  his  shaky  performance  so  far,  he  wondered,  'Can  I  do  that?  The  area  is 
huge.' 

From  the  creek  mouth,  he  looked  at  the  nearest  trees.  Standing  out  above  them,  the 
great  tree  caught  his  eye.  He  pictured  it  cut  into  lengths  for  sawmills,  its  massive  logs 
floating  in  his  boom.  Was  it  greed  or  ambition  that  welled  up  in  him? 


After  his  morning  bath,  he  swam  around  the  logboom  and  felt  the  tension  of  the 
anchor  ropes.  'Tight  enough,  but  not  too  tight,'  he  found.  ' —  The  water's  deep  out  here.' 

Rain  had  fallen  during  the  night.  At  breakfast  by  his  campfire,  he  noticed,  'The  bush 
smells  even  better.'  Then  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  his  neck  made  him  realize  that  he  was 
being  watched  from  the  direction  of  the  valley  where  he  had  found  the  skeleton.  Worried, 
he  thought,  'Watched  by  a  person  or  animal?' 

He  admired  the  logboom,  then  recalled  playing  with  the  football  on  the  beach. 
'Practise  sometimes,'  he  thought,  ' —  even  if  it  seems  phoney  all  by  yourself 

He  looked  at  the  nearby  trees,  choosing  the  first  one  to  fall  for  timber.  'Most  of  these 
trees  contain  two  logs,'  he  realized.  ' —  Don't  mess  up  the  falling,'  he  told  himself. 

After  breakfast,  he  got  his  rifle  and  started  up  the  rounded  ridge,  moving  cautiously, 
making  little  noise.  Whenever  he  could  see  into  the  skeleton  valley,  he  paused  to  look. 
Once,  some  leaves  moved  slightly  where  he  had  cut  a  trail  near  the  small  lake.  'Hah!'  he 
thought. 

Farther  up,  a  better  view  opened.  He  stopped  behind  a  bush,  watching  and  waiting  — 
waiting  — 

More  leaves  moved,  then  a  man  appeared.  Only  his  back  was  visible,  but  the  logger 


knew,  'That's  not  the  wanted  man.' 

The  fellow  stared  at  the  ground  there,  seeming  puzzled.  'That's  where  the  skeleton 
was! '  the  logger  realized.  'Is  this  the  murderer?' 

He  checked  his  rifle's  safety  catch.  Looking  down  the  sights,  he  aimed  at  the  man. 
"Bang!"  he  murmured. 

It  was  as  if  the  fellow  had  felt  something.  His  head  came  up.  He  stood  listening  for  a 
moment,  then  vanished  into  bush  again. 

'Watch  for  him  in  future,'  the  logger  told  himself. 

He  took  his  falling  tools  to  the  tree.  'Buttercups?'  he  wondered  about  budding 
flowers  around  its  base.  Choosing  a  place  to  aim  the  axe  at,  he  touched  the  tree,  then 
began  bringing  it  down. 

The  undercut  and  back-cut  went  well.  After  a  while,  his  first  timber  tree  crashed  to 
the  ground.  "Perfect!"  he  saw. 

'Where  are  those  doves?'  he  wondered.  'I  haven't  seen  them  lately.' 

When  he  had  trimmed  off  all  upward-pointing  branches,  he  got  his  measuring  stick. 
After  the  first  log-length,  he  notched  the  bark  through  a  patch  of  different-seeming 
lichen.  Then  came  a  scar  that  damaged  the  trunk.  'Did  lightning  cause  that?'  he  thought, 
thumbing  his  chin.  He  left  out  the  scar,  but  the  second  log  still  ended  before  the  trunk 
became  too  small. 

He  took  a  sample  of  the  lichen  for  the  lieutenant,  then  said,  "Okay,"  and  got  the  big 

saw. 

When  he  had  bucked  the  tree  into  logs,  he  brought  the  skidding  pan.  'Leave  some 
branch  stubs  to  chain  the  log  onto  the  pan  with,'  he  thought. 

As  he  removed  the  downward-pointing  branches,  dropping  the  log  onto  the  skidding 
pan,  he  recalled  the  big  fellow  at  the  sawmill  raging  about  branch  stubs.  'Trim  them  off,' 
he  grinned.  '—  I  wonder  how  he  is.' 

His  block-and-tackle  dragline  worked  well  again,  and  before  long  the  smaller  log 
was  on  the  beach.  "Good,"  he  said.  'Though  I  ringed  the  tree,  it  hasn't  dried  much,'  he 
realized,  'yet  the  skidding  was  easy.' 

"Hmph,"  he  said,  and  reminded  himself,  'Remove  those  stubs.' 

He  got  his  stamping  axe  from  camp  and  indented  the  ends  of  his  first  timber  log  with 
his  4-in-a-hand-shape  registered  sign.  Then  he  used  the  peavey  to  roll  the  log  into  the 
water.  With  the  long  pike -pole,  he  pushed  it,  and  it  sailed  heavily  out  into  the  boom. 

Removing  his  hardhat,  he  waved  it,  shouting,  "Hurray!"  and  echoes  came  back  from 
the  points  and  island:  "— rray  —ray  —ay." 

'I  can  do  that  again  —  and  again  and  again  — ,'  he  thought. 

'You  have  to,'  he  answered.  'You  ringed  plenty  of  trees.' 

He  stopped  for  lunch  then.  "I'm  always  hungry,"  he  chuckled.  He  remembered  his 
mother  laughing,  "If  you  didn't  seem  so  healthy,  I  would  think  you  had  a  tapeworm." 


As  he  ate  lunch,  he  returned  to  the  ugly  thought  of  tapeworms.  'A  person  is  shaped 


like  a  very  complicated  ring  —  in  math,  they  call  it  a  torus  —  and  tapeworms  stay  inside 
the  space  within  the  ring.  They  don't  invade  the  body,  destroying  it;  they  compete  for 
food  that  is  meant  for  it.  —  They're  just  intestinal  parasites,  not  out-and-out  parasites.' 

His  thoughts  drifted  to  his  brief  cruise  on  the  police  launch.  'What  will  happen  to 
those  gun-runners?'  he  wondered.  He  also  recalled  the  nurse  who  had  invited  him  to  look 
her  up  in  the  capital.  He  would  be  going  there  to  continue  his  schooling. 

After  lunch,  he  moved  his  second  timber  log  to  water.  It  was  heavier  and  took 
longer,  but  it  was  not  difficult.  Then  he  tidied  up. 

One  branch  of  the  tree's  crown  had  a  small  clump  of  mistletoe.  "OH-oh!"  he  said, 
because  it  was  a  parasite  that  harmed  trees.  Looking  carefully  at  the  neighbouring  ones, 
he  partly  reassured  himself.  'I  don't  see  any  more.' 

He  was  careful  with  the  mistletoe.  It  should  not  be  left  so  its  seeds  could  spread.  He 
removed  it  with  the  bow-saw,  then  carried  it  to  camp  to  burn  later. 

'Split  that  scarred  length  of  tree-trunk,'  he  decided.  'Put  its  parts  by  the  fire  pit  for 
seats.' 

Ending  his  clean-up,  he  dragged  the  small  crown  log  to  the  pile  he  had  started  near 
his  tent.  Then  he  decided  to  play  with  the  football  on  the  beach.  He  might  also  go 
swimming. 

After  a  while,  enjoying  supper,  he  looked  down  at  the  two  fine  timber  logs  floating 
in  his  boom.  'They're  excellent  wood,'  he  realized,  proud  to  have  produced  them. 

As  the  sun  passed  behind  the  island,  he  began  worrying  again  about  the  mistletoe. 
'Don't  stew  about  it,'  he  told  himself,  destroying  what  he  had  found.  'You  can't  do 
anything  about  it.' 

'You're  strange,'  he  thought.  'You  kill  the  trees  fast,  but  worry  about  something  that 
would  only  kill  them  slowly. ' 

"Huh,"  he  said,  then  wondered,  'How  can  it  be  right  that  one  plant  kills  another?' 

Next,  he  thought  of  his  rifle.  Training  had  taught  him  to  keep  guns  in  good  order,  so 
he  got  it  to  clean.  In  the  failing  light,  he  admired  it  as  a  beautiful  machine  —  though  he 
felt  that  was  somehow  wrong.  Then  he  serviced  it  and  reloaded. 

Aiming  at  a  grebe  on  the  bay,  he  thought,  'Bang!'  and  said,  " —  Ah,  yes,"  checking 
the  safety  catch. 

Taking  the  rifle  inside,  he  thought,  'I'm  not  lonely,  but  I'll  see  what  that  going-away 
present  is.'  He  got  it  from  the  suitcase  and  returned  to  his  fireside  seat.  'Pictures  of  our 
family,'  he  guessed  again. 

Darkness  had  come,  and  the  bats  were  working  over  the  bay.  He  put  more  wood  on 
the  campfire,  then  untied  the  string  around  the  package. 

"Wow!"  he  said.  The  first  picture  was  of  his  girlfriend  —  if  she  could  be  called  that. 
Another  showed  his  best  friend.  Others  showed  scenes  around  their  farm  and  settlement. 
There  were  good  pictures  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters  and  farmer-brother. 

After  a  while,  he  was  back  to  the  picture  of  his  girlfriend.  'She's  a  good-looking 
young  woman,'  he  thought. 

Soon  he  was  in  bed,  and  he  might  have  dreamed  about  her. 


At  breakfast,  he  decided  on  his  second  timber  tree.  At  work  later,  everything  went 
well.  It  helped  that  he  thought  things  through  before  acting. 

Just  before  lunch  came  the  'whoop-whoop'  of  the  police  ship.  It  came  in  boldly,  flag 
flying.  Slowing,  it  anchored  just  outside  the  logboom.  When  everything  was  secure,  the 
lieutenant  rang  off  the  engine.  Soon  he  and  the  sergeant  were  launching  the  dinghy,  and 
when  the  engineer  appeared  they  all  got  into  it. 

"What  a  big  logboom!"  the  officer  called. 

"Hello,"  said  the  lumberjack,  going  to  the  beach  below  the  camp.  "Can  I  invite  you 
for  lunch?" 

"Thank  you.  We  will  accept,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

The  logger  drew  up  the  dinghy's  bow.  He  exchanged  easy-going  salutes  with  the 
policemen  as  they  stepped  ashore,  then  they  all  climbed  to  the  camp.  Inviting  the  others 
to  sit  on  the  log-seats  by  the  fire,  their  host  got  things  from  the  tent  to  begin  cooking. 

"Keep  the  meal  simple,  young  fellow,"  the  officer  suggested.  As  the  logger  cooked, 
he  talked.  First,  he  commented  on  what  they  had  admired  again  from  out  on  the  water,  "A 
fine  great  tree!"  Second,  he  mentioned  that  they  had  taken  the  gun-runners  straight  to  the 
capital. 

The  sergeant  added  that  they  had  looked  up  the  nurse  there  to  get  her  testimony. 

"Young  fellow,"  the  lieutenant  asked,  "could  you  help  us  further  by  selling  us  some 
logs?  We  would  make  a  float-dock  at  this  end  of  your  boom.  Then  we  would  land  fuel 
and  store  it  along  the  beach,  well  out  of  your  way." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  the  lumberjack  agreed,  serving  lunch. 

He  was  watching  a  small  caterpillar  measure  its  way  up  a  leg  of  the  engineer's 
coveralls.  Reaching  a  hand  on  his  knee,  it  reared  up  at  the  different  surface,  then  began 
crawling  along  a  finger. 

The  constable  lifted  that  hand,  studying  it.  Pursing  his  differently  shaped  lips,  he 
blew  gently  till  it  reared  again,  then  got  it  to  crawl  onto  a  bedstraw  behind  him. 

'Many  people  would  have  killed  it,'  the  logger  realized.  Noticing  that  the  lieutenant 
had  also  been  watching,  he  said,  "Sir,  I  have  a  different- looking  lichen  for  you.  — 
Excuse  me.  I'll  get  that  and  some  dessert." 

Pulling  a  much-folded  newspaper  page  from  a  pocket,  the  engineer  followed  him 
into  the  tent  and  put  it  on  a  bed,  explaining,  "Football  news." 

"Thanks!" 

"Uhh  —  We  examined  the  skeleton  you  found  and  might  be  able  to  identify  the 
victim  from  some  dental  work." 

The  logger  said,  "Maybe  beach-combers  don't  believe  in  dentists.  The  present  one 
doesn't  seem  to." 

The  engineer  blinked,  "This  other  guy  might  have.  He  chased  women." 
"Ah.  —  We're  still  a  long  way  from  knowing  who  killed  him." 
"Yes,"  agreed  the  engineer,  "but  not  many  people  use  bows  and  arrows  these  days, 
especially  for  murder." 


The  lumberjack's  days  began  falling  into  a  pleasant  pattern.  He  would  normally 
wake  before  the  sun  probed  down  through  the  trees,  touching  his  tent  with  light.  He 
would  take  his  bath  at  the  creek  mouth,  then  swim  the  three  sides  of  his  logboom. 

After  washing  a  few  clothes,  shaving  and  dressing,  he  would  cook  a  good  breakfast 
to  keep  him  happy  till  noon.  Eating,  he  considered  the  day's  tasks,  and  that  was 
important.  Nearly  every  day  was  a  good  one,  and  his  confidence  was  steadily  growing  as 
he  produced  timber. 

After  several  weeks  of  true  logging,  he  noticed  that  he  had  not  followed  his  plan.  He 
had  fallen  trees  mostly  on  the  camp  side  of  the  creek  and  was  into  the  third  line  of  them 
there.  "Huh,"  he  said.  'Why?'  he  wondered. 

'Dim-wit,'  he  realized,  'you've  started  clearing  a  road  to  harvest  the  great  tree.' 

Considering,  he  had  to  admit  to  himself  that  he'd  begun  wondering  how  to  get  its 
huge  logs  to  water. 

"That's  stupid!"  he  said.  'They're  much  too  big  for  you,'  he  thought.  But  he  was  not 
convinced. 

Except  for  the  trees,  he  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  wild  things  of  the  valley  much. 
He  still  saw  thrushes  and  flycatchers.  One  day,  he  saw  a  grasshopper  in  the  logged  area. 
Another  day,  swallows  began  taking  insects  over  it.  One  kind  of  bird  ate  insects  only 
from  trees  however.  His  logging  must  be  bad  for  it. 

He  often  wondered  about  things.  Mistletoe  especially  puzzled  him.  When  he  found 
another  small  clump  of  it,  he  thought,  'Surely  creation  should  not  include  plants  that  kill 
other  plants!  —  Some  strangle  their  hosts  by  climbing  on  them,  growing  tighter  around 
them.' 

One  day  his  luck  gave  out.  Even  as  his  eyes  blinked  open,  he  accused  himself,  'Idiot. 
The  national  police  have  been  here  three  times,  and  you  haven't  asked  about  log-pirates. 
You  have  plenty  of  timber  in  the  water  now,  and  you  don't  even  know  if  someone  might 
try  to  steal  it. ' 

He  had  to  admit,  'True.' 

The  sun  was  already  well  up,  and  he  felt  guilty  for  sleeping  in.  Going  outdoors,  he 
sneezed,  "Ka-CHOO,"  then  sneezed  again.  'Sunlight  causes  that,'  he  guessed. 

In  the  work,  he  had  problems  that  renewed  his  doubts  about  himself.  Worse,  he  again 
felt  watched.  Sometimes  he  paused,  looking  carefully  around,  and  seeing  nothing 
different  did  not  reassure  him.  He  remembered  the  skeleton  he  had  found,  smelled  smoke 
when  his  fire  had  long  been  out,  and  recalled  the  old  ashes  under  his  fire  pit.  Scoffing  at 
himself  did  not  help. 

That  was  only  one  day.  Things  settled  down  again,  and  he  went  on  producing  good 
timber  steadily,  enjoying  the  work. 

One  day,  he  thought,  T  like  making  tools  do  what  they're  supposed  to.'  That  seemed 
innocent  enough.  Then  he  thought,  'Careful!  Don't  figure  out  who  you  are  from  what  you 
can  dominate.' 

"Hm,"  he  said.  Was  he  figuring  out  who  he  was?  'Dominate?'  he  thought. 


Another  day,  enjoying  the  change,  he  added  four  good-sized  straight  logs  to  the 
camp  end  of  his  logboom.  That  made  a  float-dock  for  the  national  policemen.  Later,  he 
might  improve  it. 

A  week  after  the  dock  was  built,  the  passenger-and- freight  boat  surprised  him  one 
afternoon  by  coming  into  the  bay.  Striding  down  to  meet  it,  he  noticed,  'Their  engine 
sounds  rough.'  Then  he  saw  more  trouble:  the  beach-comber's  black  launch  coming  in 
between  the  island  and  rocky  point. 

The  captain  called  from  his  bridge,  "Look  at  all  the  logs.  —  And  you  built  a  dock." 

"Yes-sir,"  the  logger  replied,  returning  a  friendly  salute.  " —  Engine  trouble?"  How 
pleasant  to  be  talking  and  hearing  a  voice! 

"It's  not  serious  yet,"  said  the  captain,  "but  the  engineer  wants  to  make  adjustments. 

—  We'll  use  your  bay,"  he  gestured. 

The  ship  ran  its  landing-craft  bow  onto  the  beach  beside  the  dock.  Lowering  the 
ramp,  the  mate  asked,  "Why  did  you  build  a  float-dock?" 

"It's  for  the  police,"  the  logger  explained.  "They  want  to  store  fuel  here." 
"Oh?"  both  officers  said.  The  captain  added,  "Hm." 

The  lumberjack  offered,  "Sir,  I  don't  know  much  about  engines,  but  if  you  need 
extra  hands,  please  call  me." 

Both  officers  smiled,  and  the  captain  said,  "Thanks.  We  probably  won't  need  you. 
We  might  spread  parts  on  your  dock." 

"Feel  free,"  the  logger  said,  then  walked  to  where  the  beach-comber  was  edging  in. 
'What  huge  ears!'  he  noticed.  Grinning,  making  comic  boxing  moves,  he  asked,  "You 
looking  for  a  fight?" 

The  beach-comber  grinned  and  spat  overboard.  "Nah,"  he  said,  "you  hit  too  bloody 
hard.  My  eye  was  closed  fer  three  days,  an  in  my  work  I  really  need  tu  see." 

"Why  did  you  come  in?"  the  logger  asked.  Taking  a  line  off  the  launch's  bow,  he 
clove-hitched  it  to  a  home-made  cleat  on  the  dock. 

The  beach-comber  handed  him  another  line  from  astern,  gesturing  at  the  bigger 
vessel,  "They  signalled  they  have  mail  fer  me.  —  My  sister  in  the  capital  writes  regalur 

—  though  I  don't  answer  much." 

"Ah,"  said  the  logger.  " —  Who  was  that  passenger  you  took  off  the  beach  here  after 
our  scrap?" 

"Passenger?"  said  the  older  man.  "That  is  the  passenger  ship,"  he  pointed. 

They  left  the  dock  to  walk  up  the  ship's  ramp,  the  beach-comber  limping  slightly.  A 
tall  woman  was  just  entering  a  cabin.  Saluting  casually,  the  logger  asked  the  mate,  "Can  I 
get  things  from  the  store?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  officer.  He  called  to  the  store  man,  "Here's  a  customer.  The  beach- 
comber wants  his  mail." 

Eating  supper  by  his  campfire,  the  lumberjack  thought,  'The  beach-comber  didn't 
stay  long.'  Then  he  noticed  someone  in  the  outdoor  area  at  the  ship's  stern.  'The  woman 
from  earlier,'  he  realized. 

Dressed  in  shirt  and  trousers,  she  sat  cross-legged  on  a  bench  near  the  rail,  writing 
and  eating,  sometimes  looking  up  to  think.  Once,  they  exchanged  glances.  Maybe  he 
smiled. 


He  finished  a  treat  from  the  ship  for  dessert  and  drank  tea  as  he  watched  work  on  the 
vessel.  Then  he  looked  carefully  at  tomorrow's  tree. 


The  woman  from  the  ship  appeared  near  the  creek  mouth,  approaching  his  spar-tree. 
Her  mannish  clothes  meant  nothing;  she  seemed  very  much  a  woman.  Her  walk  was 
unhurried,  confident.  'Surely  you  see  I'm  important,'  it  implied. 

He  rose  to  greet  her.  In  a  slight  foreign  accent,  she  introduced  herself  as  a  doctor,  so 
he  assumed  some  connection  with  the  hospital  launch.  However  she  explained,  "I  am 
returning  to  the  capital  from  beyond  the  boat's  terminus,  where  I  have  been  studying  the 
culture  of  the  people." 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "That  kind  of  doctor." 

"Let's  just  say  that  I'm  a  scientist,"  she  smiled,  touching  her  tightly  controlled  hair. 
Her  face  was  feminine  but  strong. 

'Hm,'  he  thought,  guessing  as  his  mother  might,  'Thirty-eight  years  old.'  "Tea?"  he 
offered.  " —  This  may  be  too  strong.  I'll  make  more." 

"I  like  it  strong,"  she  declared,  sitting  by  the  campfire. 

Getting  another  mug,  he  filled  it,  saying,  "I'd  like  to  know  about  the  people  who 
used  to  live  around  here." 

"They  still  live  here,"  she  said.  "Should  I  tell  you  about  them?" 

"Please,"  he  said,  so  she  began  sketching  their  culture  in  layman's  terms.  She  said 
mostly  positive  things,  but  oddly  she  kept  shaking  her  head  'no'.  Sometimes  he  asked 
questions  that  seemed  to  surprise  her. 

As  she  talked,  he  looked  at  her  more  closely,  and  everything  supported  the 
impression  of  feminine  strength.  Her  eyes  were  especially  fine,  seeming  to  say,  'Please 
tell  me.  I  want  to  understand.'  Open  at  the  top,  her  shirt  revealed  the  base  of  her  neck  and 
just  enough  below  that  to  make  him  think,  'Hmm.' 

"—  I  said,  'Have  you  seen  any  evidence  that  these  people  once  lived  here?'" 
Amusement  was  in  her  eyes. 

"Sorry!"  he  said,  his  face  growing  hot.  " —  Yes.  In  digging  this  fire  pit,  I  found  ashes 
and  bones.  — " 

"Continue,"  she  said. 

"There  could  be  a  cave.  There  are  bats,  and  they  must  spend  the  day  in  some  place. 
—  It  will  soon  be  dusk,  and  we'll  see  them." 

"As  I  mentioned,  these  people  once  used  caves,"  she  said.  " —  I  may  send  a  graduate 
student  to  look  for  it." 

Here  was  a  well  educated  person  who  could  think,  and  it  should  not  matter  what  she 
studied.  "Could  you  help  me  figure  out  something  that  puzzles  me?"  he  asked. 

She  smiled,  asking  lightly,  "What?" 

"It  begins  with  a  one-celled  kind  of  life  that  lives  mostly  in  freshwater  ponds,"  he 
explained.  "It  is  half  plant,  half  animal.  It  moves  like  animals,  but  it  is  green,  getting  its 
energy  from  sunlight." 

"Ah!"  she  said.  "Biology  itself  doesn't  interest  me,  but  I  vaguely  remember  that.  — 


What  puzzles  you?" 

"Animals  getting  their  energy  from  the  sun  seems  like  an  excellent  arrangement,  so 
why  aren't  they  all  like  that?  Then  those  that  now  eat  other  animals  would  never  have 
needed  to.  Why  isn't  the  whole  of  creation  based  on  that  plan?" 

"Amazing!"  she  declared.  "One  would  think  that  a  logger  would  be  too  immersed  in 
creation  to  see  it  fully.  Yet  you  are  even  able  to  criticize  it."  Then  she  saw  that  she  had 
made  him  feel  self-conscious.  'Aah!'  she  thought.  She  added  with  sympathy,  "I'm  afraid 
that's  very  far  from  my  line." 

Later,  she  might  feel  ashamed  at  declining  his  invitation  to  think.  Now  she  just  stood, 
asking,  "Could  you  show  me  the  huge  tree  that  I  saw  from  out  on  the  water?" 

He  rose  and  walked  her  to  the  great  tree.  "The  people  that  I  told  you  about  venerate 
such  things,"  she  explained,  admiring  it.  "Several  of  their  legends  center  on  trees." 

On  their  way  back  to  camp,  the  light  was  fading,  but  her  firm  stride  showed  she  was 
untroubled  by  that. 

The  ship's  crew  had  started  a  gas-driven  generator  on  the  dock  to  power  floodlights 
over  the  cargo  deck,  where  they  had  spread  engine  parts.  Not  seeming  disturbed  by  the 
ship,  small  black  shapes  were  flitting  around  it. 

Sitting,  he  nodded  toward  them,  "There  are  the  bats.  Would  you  know  if  that  kind 
uses  caves?" 

Coming  behind  him,  she  said,  "My  distance  vision  isn't  good,  so  please  point  them 
out."  She  bent  over,  putting  her  eyes  nearly  level  with  his.  One  breast  settled  fully  on  his 
shoulder. 

'Hmm! '  he  felt.  He  shrugged  a  bit,  giving  the  breast  a  strange  caress.  Did  his  hand 
shake  slightly,  pointing  out  the  bats? 

"Yes,"  she  chuckled  at  his  touch,  "they  might  well  be  a  species  that  sleeps  in  caves." 
She  stood  and  ruffled  his  hair,  looking  at  him  thoughtfully  with  the  hint  of  a  smile.  Then 
she  just  said  goodbye  and  walked  off  to  the  ship. 


Another  bad  day  came.  He  was  falling  a  fine  tall  tree  that  was  hit  by  a  gust  of  breeze 
as  it  started  down,  getting  hung-up  on  a  neighbouring  tree.  "Shit!"  he  yelled,  whipping 
off  his  hardhat. 

What  should  he  do? 

He  tried  rolling  the  hung  tree  off  its  neighbour  with  the  peavey,  but  even  extending 
its  handle  failed  to  work.  Then  he  thought,  'Jack  up  the  butt  end,  then  jerk  out  the  jack. 
That  little  fall  should  start  the  big  one.' 

He  did  that,  but  it  didn't  work.  'I  will  not  cut  short  lengths  off  its  butt  to  bring  it 
down,'  he  vowed.  His  logger- friend  at  home  did  that.  'There  are  three  good  logs  in  that 
tree,  and  I  want  them  all.' 

'Are  you  being  greedy?'  he  wondered. 

"It's  not  greed!"  he  said,  thinking,  'This  is  about  working  properly.  Am  I  a  logger  or 
just  a  bloody  tree-killer?' 

"Shit,"  he  said  again.  'It's  early,'  he  thought,  'but  have  lunch.  Figure  this  out.' 


His  mood  was  rapidly  getting  worse,  and  he  scoffed,  'Sure,  dim-wit.  Sit  on  your  ass 
and  eat. ' 

He  ate.  The  meal  did  not  cheer  him,  but  he  saw  how  to  deal  with  the  hung-up  tree. 
Soon  he  left  his  dirty  dishes  to  do  it. 

Using  small  logs  that  he  had  saved,  he  began  building  a  scaffold  up  to  where  he 
would  cut  the  tree  to  separate  the  butt  log.  'Uh  — ,'  he  thought,  trying  to  tell  himself 
something.  Angry,  he  would  not  listen. 

By  early  afternoon,  the  framework  was  finished.  Using  the  ladder,  he  climbed  it, 
carrying  the  double-bladed  axe.  'Uh  — ,'  he  thought  again,  but  he  still  wouldn't  listen. 

"You  haven't  beat  me  yet,  you  hung-up  bastard!"  he  told  the  tree.  'I  should  be  using 
the  bow-saw,'  he  thought,  cursing.  He  began  the  undercut. 

Chopping  upward  was  hard,  but  his  vengeful  energy  continued.  The  axe  was  sharp, 
so  the  deep  notch  was  soon  finished.  "Hah,"  he  said,  going  down  to  get  the  cross-cut  saw. 

'Uh— ' 

No.  He  tackled  the  top  cut  with  vigour  —  too  much  vigour. 

He  had  meant  to  get  off  the  scaffold  and  twist  the  butt  again  with  the  peavey,  tearing 
through  the  last  wood  of  the  cut.  The  log  fell  too  soon,  and  with  its  bottom  log  gone  the 
top  part  of  the  tree  rolled  off  the  supporting  one.  Its  new  butt  flicked  off  his  hardhat,  then 
touched  the  framework  he  had  built,  knocking  it  over  with  him  on  it. 

Dropping  the  saw,  grabbing  the  scaffold  to  save  himself,  he  shouted  as  they  fell, 
"SHEE-itt!" 

Looking  at  a  blurry  sky,  he  was  on  his  back,  his  cheek  near  the  new  butt  of  the  tree, 
which  was  finally  on  the  ground.  He  slowly  stood,  feeling  dizzy.  His  head  throbbed. 
"Hey,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  sun.  'How  did  it  get  so  late  so  fast?'  he  wondered. 

Putting  a  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  he  felt  something  sticky,  and  his  fingers  came 
away  with  half-congealed  blood.  "Huh,"  he  said.  'My  head  hit  the  butt,'  he  guessed. 

He  remembered  falling  with  the  scaffold.  It  was  undamaged,  and  he  realized  then 
that  he  had  built  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hung  tree.  "You  idiot!"  he  cursed  himself, 
thinking,  'You  should  have  known  the  tree  would  roll  off  the  other  tree,  not  just  drop. 
And  that  butt  log  should  never  have  fallen  with  you  on  the  scaffold.' 

"Shit,"  he  muttered.  ' —  You'll  soon  be  a  corpse  if  you  stop  thinking,'  he  warned 
himself.  'Stay  calm.  Quit  work  if  you  get  mad.' 

"Right,"  he  answered,  going  to  look  at  the  cross-cut  saw.  'It's  okay,'  he  discovered. 
Looking  back,  he  found  that  the  tree  was  not  damaged  either. 

He  gazed  out  at  his  booming  ground,  seeing  the  many  fine  logs  already  floating 
there,  but  that  did  not  make  him  feel  good.  When  he  tried  to  put  on  his  hardhat,  it  hurt  his 
head.  "Damn,"  he  said. 

Still  slightly  dizzy,  he  walked  to  the  creek  and  washed  the  blood  off  his  head.  That 
felt  a  bit  better,  so  he  washed  his  face.  Then  he  gathered  his  tools  and  returned  to  camp. 
"Shit,"  he  swore  again. 

He  went  to  the  creek  mouth  for  another  bath,  then  swam  around  the  logboom.  From 
the  dock,  he  counted  his  logs.  'There  are  a  lot  —  all  good  timber,'  he  thought.  The 
exercise  had  begun  to  make  him  feel  better. 

Back  in  camp,  he  dressed  in  fresh  clothes,  then  got  the  pictures  of  his  family  and 
home.  Sitting  by  the  fire  pit,  he  shuffled  slowly  through  them,  ending  with  the  picture  of 


his  girlfriend.  His  thoughts  began  wandering. 

Suddenly  he  stood,  saying,  "What  the  hell!"  thinking,  'There  must  be  a  hundred 
better  things  you  could  be  doing.' 

Going  inside,  he  put  the  pictures  on  the  spare  bunk,  and  the  rifle  caught  his  eye. 
'Take  it  along  in  case  you  see  a  game  animal,'  he  thought.  ' —  The  machete  too.' 

He  remembered,  'There's  also  fishing.  Even  you  could  dangle  lines  off  the 
logboom.' 


He  went  up  the  trail  toward  the  skeleton  valley,  still  unhappy  with  himself.  Where  it 
started  downhill,  he  turned  up  the  rounded  ridge.  'Look  at  the  claim  from  this  side,'  he 
thought.  '—  Watch  for  a  cave.  Those  bats  spend  the  day  somewhere.  Also  look  at  that 
other  valley  again,  and  watch  for  the  guy  you  saw. ' 

Rifle  slung  over  one  shoulder,  he  moved  slowly,  cutting  trail  with  the  machete,  and 
sometimes  he  stopped  to  look.  'This  is  good,'  he  thought.  'Maybe  I  wouldn't  have 
messed  things  up  today  if  I'd  taken  more  breaks  like  this.' 

He  saw  no  caves  or  game  animals.  There  were  the  birds  he  normally  saw,  and  once 
there  was  a  mouse.  'Roast  mouse,'  he  thought,  'cooked  perfectly  over  an  open  fire.' 

"Ugh,"  he  said,  starting  to  smile.  Then  he  remembered  the  lady  scientist  saying  that 
he  criticized  creation.  'Do  I?'  he  wondered. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley,  he  turned  onto  the  ledge  he'd  found  before.  There  he 
glimpsed  a  fairly  big  animal  beyond  the  waterfall.  It  turned  off  into  bush  on  the  rocky 
ridge. 

"Huh,"  he  said,  shifting  his  rifle.  'Was  that  a  dog?'  he  wondered.  ' —  Don't  dogs 
only  live  with  people?' 

By  the  plummeting  water,  he  looked  over  his  timber  claim  again,  and  there  was  the 
great  tree's  crown.  He  also  saw  the  result  of  his  ringing  trees:  more  signs  of  dying. 
Absent  crowns  showed  where  he  had  logged.  He  could  not  see  his  camp  or  logboom. 

'If  I  can't  get  the  huge  tree's  logs  to  water,  is  there  any  way  that  I  can  I  bring  the 
water  to  its  logs?'  he  wondered. 

The  sun  moved  down  behind  its  crown.  "Hey,"  he  said.  'Get  moving,'  he  thought. 

On  the  valley  floor,  he  found  one  of  his  first  trails,  then  started  looking  closely  at  the 
trees  he  had  ringed.  They  were  drying,  growing  lighter,  easier  to  move.  'This  far  from  the 
spar- tree,  they'll  be  hard  to  skid,'  he  knew.  'The  drier,  the  better  —  but  be  careful  with 
fire.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  great  tree.  Far  up,  sunlight  still  touched  its  massive 
trunk  with  gold,  and  he  marvelled  again  at  all  that  timber. 

As  he  passed  the  swampy  area  that  lay  beyond  the  creek,  darkness  was  settling.  At  a 
rushing  sound,  he  looked  up  to  see  black  shapes  flitting  across  the  marsh  and  following 
the  creek  down.  "The  bats,"  he  said.  Then  a  frog  croaked  —  again,  again.  He  slapped  a 
mosquito  that  whined  in  one  ear. 

Farther  on,  he  saw  his  toppled  scaffold  outlined  by  light  still  coming  in  over  the  bay. 


His  problem  tree  was  now  just  a  long  mass  of  black  foliage.  Walking  beside  it,  he 
thought,  'Put  its  logs  in  the  water  tomorrow.'  Then  he  was  past  it,  and  he  stopped  dead, 
very  surprised. 

"Wha-a-t?"  he  muttered. 

Up  in  his  camp,  a  good-sized  fire  was  going.  Two  men  were  sitting  beside  it.  He 
sensed  that  they  were  tough-guys  and  wondered,  'Log-pirates?'  Suddenly  he  was  happy 
that  he'd  brought  his  gun. 

Not  wanting  to  learn  about  the  men  the  hard  way,  he  turned  away  from  camp  and 
quietly  crossed  the  creek.  'Aren't  you  just  being  a  coward  again?'  he  thought.  He  was  not 
convinced. 

In  near  darkness,  he  reached  the  shore  and  went  out  along  the  point  to  where  he  had 
lassoed  the  rock.  Sitting  by  a  bush,  he  began  watching. 

The  men  were  talking,  smoking,  sharing  a  bottle,  looking  at  something  in  the 
firelight.  Sometimes  they  laughed.  The  sounds  echoed  around  the  darkened  bay. 

After  a  while,  the  taller  thinner  man  stood  and  stretched,  then  entered  the  tent.  His 
speech  became  more  muffled,  and  he  did  not  come  out  again.  The  shorter  heavier  man 
finished  his  cigarette,  then  also  went  in. 

"Huh,"  the  lumberjack  murmured.  'Are  they  going  to  sleep  there?'  he  wondered. 

He  found  a  better  seat  and  watched.  Adjusting  to  the  starlight,  he  saw  dark  shapes 
jinking  across  the  sky:  the  bats.  Once,  there  was  a  bigger  shape,  and  later  an  owl  hooted. 
Below  him,  the  water  lapped  gently,  and  there  were  shapes  on  it  as  well.  'Ducks,'  he 
knew. 

Soon  he  could  see  his  logboom.  There  were  the  dark  masses  of  his  harvested  logs 
and  the  float-dock,  but  something  else  seemed  to  stand  up  from  the  water.  'A  vessel,'  he 
realized.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  men  had  come  by  water. 

A  half-moon  rose  over  the  head  of  the  valley.  Its  light  filtered  down  through  the 
trees,  flooding  the  logged  area,  showing  everything.  'Look  at  their  boat,'  he  told  himself. 

He  went  back  along  the  point,  then  along  the  beach.  Below  his  camp,  he  stopped  to 
listen.  Soft  cracklings  came  from  the  dying  fire,  but  there  was  also  snoring.  'Two  snores,' 
he  judged.  One  had  a  whistling  note. 

He  walked  out  on  the  dock,  which  was  squeaking  softly  against  oblong  fenders 
dangling  down  the  vessel's  side.  It  was  a  tugboat,  smaller  than  he  had  first  thought, 
vaguely  familiar.  By  moonlight,  it  looked  well  maintained,  and  that  did  not  suggest 
pirates.  "Log-collectors,"  he  guessed. 

He  stepped  aboard  and  walked  forward  to  the  wheelhouse.  Its  heavy  brass  door- 
handle turned  like  well-made  machinery. 

Inside,  moonlight  flooded  a  counter  by  the  ship's  wheel,  where  a  map  showed  local 
waters.  Looking  closely,  he  located  the  bay  and  island.  The  registered  4-hand  mark  of  his 
timber  claim  was  shown  there. 

"They're  log-collectors."  He  now  knew  for  sure. 

Yawning,  he  thought,  'They  are  sleeping  at  my  place,  so  I'll  sleep  in  theirs.' 

Behind  the  wheelhouse  was  a  cabin  with  two  bunks.  It  smelled  of  tobacco  smoke,  so 
he  opened  a  porthole.  Putting  his  rifle  and  machete  on  the  deck  between  the  beds,  he 
removed  his  boots,  then  stretched  out  on  one  and  tried  to  find  comfort  for  his  bumped 
head. 

Groping  around,  he  felt  a  spare  blanket  and  covered  himself.  Then  he  noticed  its 


different  smell.  There  were  also  the  smells  of  well-oiled  machinery  and  fuel. 

On  the  wheelhouse  bulkhead  was  a  poster.  In  the  little  moonlight  that  found  its  way 
to  the  cabin,  he  could  not  see  well,  but  he  knew  it  showed  a  woman,  and  he  could 
imagine  much. 

As  sleep  came,  his  whole  body  suddenly  jerked,  half-waking  him  again.  He  glanced 
at  the  woman's  picture,  noticed  a  bobbing  motion  of  the  tugboat,  and  recalled  his 
girlfriend  at  home  for  a  moment.  Then  he  was  asleep. 


Sunlight  spilling  in  through  the  wheelhouse  woke  him.  "Wow,"  he  said  softly. 

The  picture  at  the  foot  of  the  bunk  certainly  showed  a  woman.  She  was  lovely  of 
face,  innocent  of  clothes,  and  very  well  shaped.  'You  poor  girl!'  he  thought.  'Whatever 
made  you  pose  like  that?' 

"Get  up,"  he  told  himself,  throwing  back  the  blanket.  Since  he  had  slept  in  his 
clothes,  he  dropped  into  his  boots  and  was  already  dressed.  Yawning,  he  walked  forward 
to  the  ship's  wheel  and  looked  up  at  his  camp.  It  was  still  in  shade.  Nothing  moved. 

Behind  the  cabin  was  a  small  bathroom.  He  removed  his  clothes  and  washed 
everything,  then  dried  himself  on  someone's  clean  towel,  which  he  left  crumpled,  clearly 
used.  Dressing  again,  he  returned  to  the  sleeping  cabin,  folded  the  blanket,  then  picked  up 
the  rifle  and  machete  and  went  forward. 

The  map  beside  the  wheel  was  published  by  the  land-use  department,  he  now  saw. 
On  the  bulkhead  behind  it  were  two  licences.  One  was  to  navigate  local  waters,  the  other 
to  assess  and  collect  timber. 

'So  one  of  those  men  is  a  sailor,'  he  realized.  'The  other  is  an  appraiser.' 

Soon  he  was  up  at  his  camp,  looking  into  the  tent.  The  log-collectors  were  still  sound 
asleep. 

At  the  fire  pit,  he  put  down  his  rifle  and  machete,  then  sniffed  an  empty  bottle. 
"Phew!"  he  breathed.  'Powerful  stuff,'  he  thought. 

Working  quietly,  he  started  a  fire  and  put  on  a  big  pot  of  coffee.  He  entered  the  tent 
for  things  to  cook  with,  but  neither  that  nor  the  crackling  campfire  woke  either  collector. 
When  the  coffee  was  ready,  he  took  two  mugs  of  it  inside,  setting  them  on  the  bedside 
box. 

The  collectors  had  found  more  blankets  and  slept  atop  whatever  bedding  was  in 
place.  One  was  completely  covered,  even  his  head.  The  lumberjack  shook  the  other  one's 
shoulder,  saying,  "Here's  some  wake-up  juice." 

The  man  half-opened  a  bleary  eye  and  looked  up,  saying  thickly,  "Eh?  —  Oh, 
thanks.  Heh-heh." 

The  logger  returned  to  the  cooking.  Sipping  his  coffee,  he  heard  the  wakened  man 
rousing  the  other  one,  and  soon  the  first  one  emerged  in  his  underwear,  boots  unfastened. 
A  blend  of  the  area's  two  peoples,  he  was  short  and  quite  overweight. 

"Good  morning,"  they  said  together,  and  the  logger  guessed,  'About  thirty-five  years 

old.' 


The  collector  walked  behind  the  tent  to  wash  at  the  water  bag.  Returning,  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  coughed,  "Thanks  for  the  coffee."  Then  he  sniffed.  "Heh-heh.  Your 
breakfast  smells  good,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  belly. 

"It's  for  all  of  us,"  the  lumberjack  grinned.  " —  More  coffee?" 

"Heh.  Thanks,"  the  man  said.  "I'll  dress  first." 

After  a  minute,  he  came  out  wearing  a  smallish  peaked  cap  that  was  set  at  an  odd 
angle.  T  am  the  captain,'  it  seemed  to  say,  'but  let's  not  take  that  too  seriously.' 

The  lumberjack  realized  as  the  man  came  to  the  fire,  'This  guy  is  the  sailor.'  Then 
the  appraiser  followed,  yawning,  scratching  his  crotch  through  his  clothes  as  they 
exchanged  good  mornings.  Much  taller  than  the  sailor,  he  was  also  thin.  As  he  went  to 
wake  himself  with  a  wash,  the  logger  guessed  he  might  be  forty  years  old. 

After  looking  at  the  weather  signs,  listening  to  a  bird  call,  and  admiring  the  rifle,  the 
sailor  cleared  his  throat  and  said,  "Sorry  we  invaded  your  place.  It's  nice  to  get  ashore 
sometimes,  and  we  figured  you'd  be  along  there.  Heh."  He  gestured  toward  the  rocky 
point,  giving  a  shy  smile  that  showed  broken  teeth. 

'Did  he  run  into  the  beach-comber?'  the  lumberjack  wondered.  "That's  okay,"  he 
said.  "I  invaded  your  ship,  slept  on  the  bed  with  the  sexy  picture,  and  used  somebody's 
towel." 

"That's  his  bunk,"  coughed  the  sailor,  nodding  toward  the  tall  man,  who  entered  the 
tent  again  and  called,  "We  enjoyed  your  pictures  of  home  there  —  especially  the  pretty 
girl." 

The  logger  chuckled,  "They  were  a  going-away  present.  'Look  at  them  when  you're 
lonely,'  my  brother  said." 

"I'd  get  lonely  and  look  at  that  girl  a  lot,"  the  appraiser  declared. 

The  sailor  grinned,  showing  his  broken  teeth.  "Heh.  Where's  the  other  three 
loggers?"  he  asked. 

The  lumberjack  explained,  and  the  thin  collector  emerged  with  his  coffee  mug, 
listening.  He  was  still  scratching.  Sitting,  he  put  on  steel-rimmed  eyeglasses  that  seemed 
to  complete  his  face.  He  admired  the  rifle,  then  looked  over  the  timber  claim.  Spitting 
calmly,  he  gestured  with  a  long  hand  and  commented,  "Your  claim  here  isn't  the  usual 
mess." 

The  sailor  looked,  then  cleared  his  throat  and  said,  "Only  one  stump  has  splinters,  an 
the  stumps  are  as  low  as  the  butt  flares  of  the  trees  allow." 

These  men  understood  logging,  and  their  comments  pleased  the  lumberjack.  He 
served  breakfast. 

"Mmm!"  his  guests  said,  then  the  thin  collector  guessed,  seeing  the  scaffold  down 
the  slope,  "You  had  a  hung-up  tree  there." 

"Yes,"  the  logger  confessed,  "wind  blew  it  onto  the  next  tree.  —  I  nearly  killed 
myself  getting  it  down,  because  I  put  the  scaffold  in  the  wrong  place.  I  hit  my  head  and 
was  out  cold  for  an  hour." 

The  collectors  chuckled,  liking  the  way  he  told  this  against  himself.  The  thin  one 
spat  coolly,  judging,  "There's  two  more  logs  in  that  tree." 

Clearing  his  throat,  the  fat  one  said,  "On  the  way  in,  we  saw  the  crown  of  a  huge  tree 
further  back,  but  I  guess  it's  too  big  for  you  to  harvest.  Heh-heh." 

The  logger  pursed  his  lips,  weighing  the  matter  again.  "Getting  it  down  would  be 
fairly  easy.  Getting  it  to  water  is  the  main  problem." 


The  collectors  agreed.  The  sailor  said,  "Heh.  Good  luck.  That's  one  hellova  lotta 
timber.  —  An  it  looks  healthy  —  prob'ly  first-class  stuff,  worth  plenty." 

"Are  there  other  loggers  around  here?"  the  lumberjack  asked.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
smoke  he  sometimes  smelled. 

"You're  the  only  handlogger,"  the  appraiser  said. 

"There's  a  fair-sized  outfit  with  machinery  not  far  off,"  the  sailor  coughed,  one  hand 
motioning  toward  the  rocky  point. 
"Hm,"  the  lumberjack  mused. 

The  sailor  spat,  then  pointed  with  a  hand  raising  food,  "Coming  in,  we  admired  your 
spar-tree  too.  Heh." 

"Leaving  the  branches  on  the  outside  there  was  smart,"  the  appraiser  coughed. 
"I  figured  it  might  last  longer,"  the  lumberjack  explained. 

The  appraiser  spat  gravely.  "It  also  helps  to  hide  your  claim  here  from  log-pirates," 
he  said.  "They  will  still  learn  about  you,  but  maybe  that  will  delay  them." 


Glad  the  subject  had  come  up,  the  lumberjack  asked,  "Are  there  log-pirates  around 
here?" 

"Timber  disappears,"  said  the  sailor.  He  nearly  always  cleared  his  throat  or  gave  a 
nervous  chuckle,  but  for  once  he  didn't. 

His  partner  added,  "Our  logboom  is  guarded  at  night." 
"Can't  these  thieves  be  stopped?"  the  logger  asked. 

"It's  hard  to  make  piracy  charges  stand  up  in  court,"  the  appraiser  explained.  "You 
have  to  catch  the  crooks  with  logs  that  have  somebody  else's  registered  stamp  before  they 
saw  off  the  ends  and  stamp  them  with  a  mark  they  control." 

"We  mentioned  a  suspicious  place  to  the  cops,"  coughed  the  sailor. 

Hating  all  forms  of  theft,  the  logger  said,  "Good!  —  You  might  see  the  police  here 
sometimes.  They  are  going  to  use  this  bay  as  a  base.  The  float-dock  is  for  them." 

"We  wondered  about  the  dock  there,"  said  the  appraiser. 

"It's  built  good,"  the  sailor  chuckled,  " —  even  cleats." 

Breakfast  finished,  the  collectors  lit  cigarettes.  "Doesn't  anyone  else  ever  help  the 
police  put  pirates  out  of  business?"  the  logger  asked. 

"Anyone  that  knows  who  they  are  ain't  talking,"  said  the  sailor,  and  his  partner 
explained,  "They  could  be  murdered." 

"Hm,"  said  the  lumberjack,  recalling  the  skeleton  he  had  found.  " —  Should  we  look 
at  my  timber  now?" 

"Sure.  From  here,  it  looks  good,"  said  the  appraiser,  standing. 

The  logger  asked,  "Could  you  value  the  dock  logs  separately?  I'll  give  those  figures 
to  the  police." 

"That's  easy,"  said  the  appraiser.  At  the  shore,  he  looked  closely  at  the  logs  in  the 
dock. 

Stepping  aboard  the  tugboat,  the  lumberjack  and  appraiser  walked  astern.  The  sailor 
went  to  the  wheelhouse,  and  soon  the  engine  was  rumbling.  With  sweet-smelling  oil 


exhaust  burbling  and  the  propeller  churning  water,  the  tugboat  nosed  around,  then  backed 
in  at  the  dock  corner  of  the  logboom. 

"Force  of  habit,"  grinned  the  appraiser.  "We  should' ve  worked  from  the  dock  there." 
Using  a  small  crowbar  from  the  low  stern,  he  carefully  removed  the  big  outside  staple 
that  held  the  chain  joining  the  corner  logs.  Then  he  pushed  the  outside  log,  opening  the 
boom. 

With  a  pike-pole,  he  began  bringing  timber  logs  to  the  stern,  looking  at  them 
carefully.  After  assessing  a  log,  he  attached  it  to  their  tow-rope  with  a  staple-shaped 
holding  dog  that  he  sledge-hammered  partway  in.  He  was  slowly  assembling  a  ragged- 
looking  boom. 

Leaving  the  engine  to  idle,  the  sailor  joined  them  at  the  stern.  He  coughed,  puffing 
his  cigarette,  "Good-looking  logs!"  He  cleared  his  throat.  "—  Are  both  ends  stamped 
with  your  sign?  Heh-heh." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

When  the  last  log  was  secured,  the  sailor  draped  the  remaining  rope  in  a  loose  coil 
over  the  stern,  then  hitched  it  to  a  towing  bitt.  Going  to  the  wheelhouse,  he  got  the 
tugboat  moving.  Rope  splashed  overboard  loop  by  loop,  then  tightened,  drawing  the 
timber  out  of  the  boom.  He  steered  a  wide  curve  out  toward  the  island,  then  arced  back 
and  nudged  the  outside  boom  log  back  into  position  with  the  bow. 

The  tugboat  edged  on,  putting  the  stern  at  the  corner  again.  The  appraiser  fished  up 
the  chain  and  hammered  back  the  staple,  closing  the  boom.  "I'll  get  the  receipt  book,"  he 
said,  starting  forward. 

Both  collectors  came  to  the  stern.  The  appraiser  looked  briefly  again  at  the  logs,  then 
began  writing.  His  eyeglasses  were  dangling  from  his  mouth  now,  and  he  squinted. 

"Be  good  to  him  and  he'll  cut  more  timber,"  the  sailor  chuckled. 

Soon  the  appraiser  was  carefully  ripping  the  lumberjack's  copies  of  the  receipts  from 
his  book.  "This  will  give  you  a  credit  at  any  bank,"  he  pointed  out,  "and  this  is  for  the 
police." 

Reading  the  numbers  upside-down,  the  sailor  approved.  When  the  logger  saw  them, 
he  beamed,  "Very  generous!" 

"Every  log  is  first-class  timber,"  the  thin  man  replied,  " —  including  the  float-dock 
there." 

A  dragonfly  hovered  around  the  young  fellow  as  he  stepped  down  to  the  dock. 
"Thank  you,"  he  smiled,  saluting  in  the  policemen's  way.  "I  will  cut  more." 

As  the  tugboat  moved  out  into  the  bay  with  the  logs,  the  appraiser  called,  "We'll  see 
you  later  in  the  season.  —  Look  out  for  pirates."  He  waved  and  went  into  the 
wheelhouse. 

The  logger  watched  the  tug  go  slowly  past  the  end  of  the  island  that  was  toward 
town.  Gulls  joined  it,  gliding  over  the  wide  wake  left  by  the  logs.  Farther  out,  the  vessel 
whistled  goodbye. 

'So  there  are  log-pirates  around  here,'  the  young  man  thought.  The  bay  was  already 
growing  calm  again,  and  he  felt,  'What  a  shame,  having  to  think  about  such  ugly  things 
in  this  beautiful  place.' 


In  the  tent,  he  opened  his  suitcase  and  stuck  in  the  pictures  of  home.  Before  putting 
in  his  log  receipts,  he  studied  them  again.  "A  fine  start,"  he  murmured.  He  also  thought, 
'But  keep  using  your  head.  No  more  hung  trees.' 

Too  pleased  to  let  that  thought  sadden  him,  he  put  away  the  receipts,  then  the 
blankets  the  collectors  had  borrowed.  When  he  had  also  washed  the  dishes,  he  thought, 
'Now  get  back  to  logging.' 

He  found  the  file  and  sharpened  the  big  cross-cut  saw.  Doing  the  bow-saw  too,  he 
suddenly  stopped.  'Now  I  know  thieves  are  around,'  he  thought.  'Putting  logs  in  the 
water  means  worrying  about  them  being  stolen,  so  why  hurry  to  put  more  in?' 

As  if  talking  to  a  simpleton,  he  answered,  'Because  that  is  why  you  came  here.' 

After  the  saws,  he  sharpened  a  double-bladed  axe,  then  touched  up  his  pocket  knife 
on  the  whetstone.  Because  rain  might  be  coming,  he  put  the  big  tools  under  cover. 

Getting  the  rifle  and  machete  from  the  fire  pit,  he  walked  toward  the  creek.  At  the 
tree  that  had  been  hung-up,  he  thought,  'Work  on  that  tomorrow.  Today,  look  around 
more.' 

He  followed  the  creek  almost  to  the  great  tree.  Crossing  on  a  boulder,  he  reached  the 
freshwater  ponds  that  he  called  the  swamp.  Large  areas  were  now  green  with  duckweed. 

'How  do  I  dare  to  criticize  creation?'  he  wondered.  Then  he  defended  himself.  'A 
creation  that  deserves  it  should  be  criticized.' 

Moving  on,  he  scared  up  a  duck  that  flew  down  the  creek.  "Huh,"  he  said.  The 
swamp  seemed  too  small  and  enclosed  for  ducks.  'Some  nest  in  trees,'  he  remembered. 

Where  the  climb  to  the  rocky  ridge  began,  he  stopped  to  examine  a  flower  that 
seemed  perfect.  'An  orchid,'  he  guessed,  then  tipped  back  his  hardhat,  looking  up  at 
where  he  meant  to  go. 

"Aha!"  he  murmured.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  incline  stood  a  fine-looking  game 
animal.  As  he  admired,  wondering  if  he  needed  it  for  fresh  food,  it  suddenly  just  fell  out 
of  sight. 

'Wha-a-t  — ?'  he  wondered. 

There  had  been  no  sound  of  a  shot,  so  its  vanishing  was  eerie.  Feeling  shivery,  he 
found  himself  thinking  about  the  ashes  under  his  fire  pit  and  those  people  of  long  ago, 
who  were  now  just  — 

'I  must  find  out  where  that  animal  went,'  he  realized.  He  started  up  the  slope,  but 
twittering  birds  along  the  marsh  caught  his  attention.  Swallows  were  entering  briars  that 
grew  against  a  wall  of  whitish  rock.  'At  home,  they  nest  under  house  eaves,'  he  recalled. 

He  postponed  seeing  about  the  vanished  animal  and  worked  his  way  over  to  where 
the  birds  had  been.  With  the  machete,  he  hacked  bush  away  from  the  rock  face.  "Ha!"  he 
said.  Behind  the  briars  was  darkness,  and  he  began  smelling  the  stink  of  droppings.  "A 
cave,"  he  said. 

Cutting  more  bush,  he  felt,  'I'm  like  an  explorer.'  He  pictured  his  hardhat  as  a  sun- 
helmet,  and  hacking  away  the  bush  was  revealing  a  treasure  cave.  His  imagined  fellow 
explorer,  a  girl,  came  close.  A  lovely  full  breast  nudged  his  arm  through  her  shirt  as  she 
asked,  'Is  that  it,  darling?' 

At  the  cave's  mouth,  the  ceiling  was  high.  It  got  higher  inside.  Swallows  peeped  out 


at  him  worriedly  from  nests  that  dotted  the  walls.  Bats  would  be  farther  back.  Recalling 
things  the  lady  scientist  had  said,  he  wondered  if  he  would  also  find  remains  of  the 
people  who  once  lived  here. 

'I  can  use  this  place,'  he  saw.  'It  was  hollowed  out  by  water,  but  it's  dry  now.'  The 
stink  did  not  matter;  he  would  not  be  living  there. 

He  enlarged  his  entrance,  then  returned  to  camp.  Putting  down  the  rifle  and  machete, 
he  began  carrying  his  stores  to  the  cave.  He  even  worked  through  lunch  time.  The 
different  work  was  pleasant,  and  he  did  not  want  to  quit  till  he  had  finished. 

When  most  of  his  stores  were  moved,  he  started  on  the  logging  equipment.  Some 
tools  went  into  the  tent  now.  Most  went  to  the  cave. 

By  the  time  dusk  gathered,  he  was  spreading  the  tarpaulin  to  protect  the  cave  things 
further.  The  swallows  were  returning  to  their  nests,  and  squeaks  were  beginning  farther 
in.  'Day  shift  is  finished,'  he  smiled.  'Night  shift  starts  soon.'  He  liked  that  idea. 

'Small  things  amuse  small  minds,'  he  criticized. 

"Right,"  he  answered.  After  a  good  day,  he  would  not  be  soured  by  grouchy 
thoughts.  ' —  Big  things  are  rare,'  he  added.  'It's  good  to  be  amused  by  small  things.' 

Finally,  he  made  a  meal.  Eating,  watching,  he  saw  the  bats  start  working  over  the  bay 
and  logged  area. 

He  remembered  seeing  the  animal  disappear  and  felt  a  bit  cold  again.  'There  must  be 
a  way  to  explain  it,'  he  thought.  'I'll  see  about  that  before  I  start  logging  again.' 


On  the  edge  of  darkness,  he  saw  the  passenger-and-freight  ship.  It  was  a  silhouette, 
showing  one  coloured  light  on  the  bridge  and  plain  lights  in  passenger  areas.  Was  it 
angling  in  toward  shore  beyond  the  island  and  rocky  point? 

Seeing  the  vessel  reminded  him  of  his  boyhood  friend,  and  he  thought,  T  guess  he's 
not  coming  to  log,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  from  him.  —  I  should  write  —  to  my  parents  also. 
Then  I  could  signal  the  boat  to  call.' 

It  was  dark  now.  As  the  campfire  burned  down,  he  cleaned  up  after  his  meal  and 
prepared  for  bed.  Soon  he  was  lying  in  his  cot,  but  he  did  not  just  fall  asleep.  It  had  been 
a  very  different  day,  and  the  work  had  not  tired  him. 

He  remembered  setting  the  lamp  on  the  bedside  box  and  wondered,  'Should  I  light  it 
and  read  the  forestry  book?' 

'No,'  he  thought,  'I  don't  feel  like  reading.' 

He  recalled  his  old  logger-friend  at  home.  'What  would  he  think  of  the  trees  here?' 
he  wondered.  '—  And  what  would  he  think  of  the  great  tree?' 

From  that,  his  mind  went  to  his  parents.  'Is  father  feeling  better,'  he  wondered.  'How 
is  mother?' 

His  oldest  brother  was  farming  almost  alone  now,  but  he  probably  liked  it  that  way. 
His  two  young  sisters  were  smart  enough  to  avoid  nearly  all  farming.  They  'had  to  study' 
and  did  well  in  school.  'They'll  get  jobs  in  town  or  the  capital  someday,'  he  guessed. 

The  moon  rose  over  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  light  filtered  down  through  the  trees, 


spreading  a  soft  glow  over  the  tent's  roof.  He  went  on  to  recall  the  girlfriend  he  seemed 
to  share  with  his  friend. 

Turning  to  his  brother  in  town,  he  wondered,  'Has  he  arranged  to  get  married?'  Then 
he  thought,  T  hope  so.  His  girlfriend  is  nice  —  pretty  too.' 

Next,  he  recalled  his  work  partner  losing  his  forearm  in  that  bloody  accident  on  the 
sawdeck.  Though  he  had  kept  the  man  from  falling  onto  the  saw,  he  still  felt  bad  about 
not  moving  instantly  and  still  wondered  if  he  was  a  coward.  'Can  he  do  any  job  with  one 
hand?'  he  thought  sadly. 

The  sound  of  an  engine  came  from  the  bay.  'Log-pirates,'  he  thought,  'you  are  too 
late.  —  Or  has  the  beach-comber  come  for  another  fight  after  all?'  He  got  up  to  look. 

It  was  the  national-police  launch.  In  the  moonlight,  the  sergeant  jumped  to  the  dock 
to  tie  up,  then  the  engineer  appeared  through  his  hatchway  aft.  Seeing  the  logger  standing 
in  his  underwear  up  at  the  camp,  he  waved,  "Uhh  —  Thanks  for  the  dock.  —  We're 
landing  fuel." 

"I'll  help,"  answered  the  lumberjack.  He  dressed  and  was  soon  down  there. 

The  lieutenant  and  engineer  lifted  a  drum  of  fuel  off  the  deck  with  a  hand-powered 
derrick.  They  swung  it  over  the  side,  and  the  logger  helped  the  sergeant  land  it.  "Thank 
you  for  the  fine  dock,  young  fellow,"  said  the  officer.  "You  saved  us  time,  you 
understand." 

"We  did  not  expect  you  to  build  it,"  said  the  sergeant,  " —  cleats  too." 

"You're  welcome,"  said  the  lumberjack.  " —  But  I  don't  have  lumber  for  its  deck." 

The  policemen  chuckled,  because  he'd  done  more  than  enough. 

When  five  barrels  were  on  the  dock,  the  men  began  rolling  them.  They  took  them 
through  the  shallow  last  part  of  the  creek  to  the  beach  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  point. 
"Leave  big  spaces  between  drums,"  said  the  lieutenant.  He  looked  up  to  be  sure  they 
were  not  under  trees. 

'Is  he  worried  about  lightning?'  thought  the  lumberjack. 

When  the  last  barrel  was  in  place,  the  lieutenant  asked  the  logger,  "Do  you  have  time 
for  tea?" 

"Yes-sir,"  he  answered.  "The  collectors  have  taken  my  timber,  and  I'll  take  a  short 
holiday.  As  soon  as  I  put  more  timber  in  the  water,  I  have  to  worry  about  log-pirates." 
"Yes,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Log-pirates." 

When  they  were  sitting  around  the  galley  table,  the  lieutenant  remarked,  "We 
identified  that  murdered  man  you  found.  The  sergeant  showed  his  skull  to  the  town's 
dentist." 

"He  examined  its  teeth,"  the  sergeant  explained.  "Then  he  said,  'I'm  sure  I  did  that 
work,'  and  figured  out  who  it  was." 

The  lieutenant  continued,  "It  really  was  our  former  beach-comber." 

The  logger  exchanged  looks  with  the  engineer,  who  said,  "Uhh  —  Next,  we  must  see 
what  our  scientists  in  the  capital  can  learn  from  those  bones." 

Noticing  the  officer  tapping  his  fingertips  together,  the  lumberjack  guessed,  'He  is 
making  some  judgment.' 

"We  are  always  short-handed,  you  understand,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "I  thought  we 
might  ask  you  to  help  us  again." 

The  logger  grinned,  "I'd  be  happy  to,  sir.  —  Should  I  bring  my  rifle?" 


"Yes,  for  safe-keeping,"  said  the  officer.  " —  And  bring  the  collectors'  statement  for 
the  logs  in  the  dock." 


Through  rain  at  dawn,  the  engineer  rowed  the  other  real  policemen  to  a  rocky  beach. 
Next,  he  landed  their  logger-deputy. 

By  then,  the  other  policemen  were  working  their  way  up  a  point.  The  lieutenant  was 
breaking  trail  with  one-handed  pruning  cutters.  'Machetes  must  be  too  noisy,'  the 
lumberjack  realized. 

Following,  he  looked  at  the  forest.  'There's  good  timber  here,'  he  noticed,  ' —  and  a 
good  grade  for  skidding.'  Were  there  fewer  birds? 

From  the  top  of  the  point,  they  could  not  see  properly,  so  they  started  down  the  far 
side.  Before  long,  they  came  to  a  low  bluff  which  overlooked  a  small  clearing  beside  a 
cove.  'That's  not  the  place  the  log-collectors  mentioned,'  the  lumberjack  realized.  The 
rain  had  stopped. 

A  two-log  dock  ran  out  into  the  cove.  Beside  it,  a  former  tugboat  had  been  partly  run 
aground,  then  propped  with  small  logs  to  keep  it  upright.  In  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  a 
dugout  canoe  was  beached.  Farther  up  was  a  fire  pit  with  wood  around  it,  then  a  tent  the 
size  of  his  own  faced  the  stream.  No  one  seemed  to  be  stirring  down  there. 

"What  is  going  on  here?"  the  lieutenant  wondered. 

"Do  they  sleep  ashore  or  on  the  tug?"  the  sergeant  thought  aloud. 

The  officer  photographed  a  bird  in  a  nearby  treetop,  then  snapped  a  picture  of  the 
cove  and  clearing.  "We  thought  we  would  just  be  looking,  you  understand,"  he  told  the 
lumberjack,  "but  there  is  something  odd  here.  This  outing  might  prove  to  be  dangerous." 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  deputy.  "Please  let  me  come." 

The  real  policemen  exchanged  looks  and  nodded.  "Let's  examine  the  tugboat  first," 
said  the  lieutenant.  Then  they  continued  quietly  down  the  slope. 

They  looked  in  through  some  dusty  portholes.  "Machinery,"  said  the  officer.  "But 
what  kind  of  machinery?" 

"That  is  where  they  would  normally  sleep,"  said  the  sergeant,  "so  they  are  in  the 
tent." 

Nothing  was  locked.  They  were  able  to  just  walk  in,  and  there  was  suddenly  a  keen 
smell  of  some  solvent.  "A  small  printing  press,"  the  lieutenant  saw.  "But  what  are  they 
printing?" 

The  logger-deputy  picked  a  crumpled  paper  off  the  deck  under  the  press  and  opened 
it.  "This,  sir,"  he  offered. 

"Counterfeit  bills!"  said  the  sergeant.  "So  this  is  where  the  forgeries  come  from." 

"They  smudged  the  second  side  of  this  sheet,"  the  officer  noticed.  "Where  are  the 
good  ones?" 

They  found  them  in  drawers  around  the  cabin.  Some  hung  from  lines  in  the  engine 
room  while  the  ink  dried.  Their  total  value  must  be  amazing.  The  lieutenant  took  more 
pictures. 


It  was  still  very  early  when  they  gently  pulled  open  the  tent's  door-flap.  They  had 
their  handcuffs  ready.  Inside  were  four  canvas  cots,  one  screened  off,  but  there  were  only 
two  sleepers.  The  logger-deputy  thought,  'Huh.  Where  are  the  others?' 

Remaining  at  the  door,  he  held  the  canvas  aside  and  watched  tensely  as  the  real 
policemen  tiptoed  in.  He  heard  four  clicks,  handcuffing  the  forgers  to  their  beds,  then  a 
voice  somewhere  inland  bellowed,  "COPS,  COPS!" 

Wheeling,  the  deputy  saw  two  figures  that  had  emerged  from  the  forest  just 
upstream.  One  dashed  behind  the  tent.  Spinning  on  his  heels,  the  other  ran  back  up  a  trail. 

Despite  tumult,  no  one  came  out  of  the  tent,  so  the  logger  yelled,  "I'll  catch  another 
guy!"  and  sped  after  the  crook  fleeing  inland. 

The  man  limped  slightly  and  was  no  runner.  The  deputy  was  nearly  in  range  to  tackle 
him  when  he  realized,  'The  guy  who  went  behind  the  tent  must  have  taken  the  canoe.  I 
should  be  warning  the  engineer  about  him. ' 

Seeing  his  quarry  draw  a  dagger,  he  stopped  short. 

'If  the  one  in  the  canoe  surprises  the  engineer,  it  could  be  very  bad,'  he  thought.  He 
began  running  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  the  camp,  the  sergeant  was  finding  rope  to  secure  their  prisoners  better.  Pointing 
at  the  crook  in  the  small  boat,  the  lumberjack  ran  on.  "I'll  warn  the  engineer  about  that 
guy,"  he  called  back. 

The  sergeant  grinned  at  their  deputy's  energy,  but  realized,  'He  is  right.'  The  crook 
in  the  dugout  could  certainly  come  upon  their  ship. 

The  logger-deputy  ran  up  their  trail  across  the  point.  At  the  top,  he  slowed  a  bit.  He 
soon  glimpsed  the  grey  police  launch  through  the  trees,  but  he  did  not  see  the  forger  in 
the  canoe.  At  the  shore,  he  looked  again. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  Out  beyond  the  launch,  the  fellow  came  into  view.  Spotting  the  police 
boat  inshore,  he  stopped  paddling.  He  saw  no  one  aboard,  so  was  the  ship  unguarded? 
Could  he  escape  in  it  or  find  weapons?  He  turned  toward  it. 

'I  can't  shout  to  warn  the  engineer,'  the  deputy  realized.  That  would  scare  off  the 
crook.  Instead,  he  undressed  completely,  then  slipped  into  the  water  with  the  police  boat 
hiding  him. 

'Twenty-six  strokes',  he  counted,  arriving  at  the  vessel.  He  edged  along  it  to  the 
stern.  The  policemen's  dinghy  was  tied  there,  and  he  peered  between  it  and  the  ship's 
counter. 

'Yes.'  The  forger  was  close.  He  wore  loose  clothes,  and  the  features  under  his  full- 
looking  cap  did  not  suggest  a  criminal.  Uncertain,  looking  intently,  listening,  he  had 
again  stopped  paddling.  Could  he  really  be  this  lucky? 

Diving  silently,  the  lumberjack  swam  under  water.  At  the  canoe,  he  saw  the  crook 
gently  paddling  again.  He  glided  beneath  it,  then  turned  toward  it.  Kicking  strongly,  he 
shot  partway  out  of  the  water  beside  it. 

"AIEE!"  The  astounded  forger  gave  a  high-pitched  scream.  Was  this  some  water- 
monster?  It  came  down  on  the  gunwale,  capsizing  the  canoe. 

'That  was  a  woman's  scream,'  the  logger-deputy  realized. 

Her  paddle-blade  came  down  on  his  head,  and  when  they  bobbed  to  the  surface, 
blood  was  already  streaming  down  his  face.  That  might  have  scared  her  further,  but  there 


was  a  more  urgent  fear.  Flailing  wildly,  barely  keeping  afloat,  she  shrieked,  "HELP!  I 
CAN'T  SWIM!" 

Swimming  or  not,  she  had  only  lost  her  cap  and  was  not  sinking. 

Her  screams  brought  the  constable  from  tinkering  in  the  engine  room.  Guessing 
much  of  the  situation,  he  did  not  throw  a  life-saving  ring  at  once.  "Uhh  —  My  bloody 
friend  might  rescue  you,"  he  said,  " —  if  you  confess." 

"What  were  you  doing  at  that  camp?"  pressed  the  lumberjack.  'I'm  stark  naked,'  he 
recalled. 

"THEY  MAKE  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY." 
"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  engineer. 

"Their  COOK.  My  rotten  boyfriend  tricked  me  into  it.  "HELP!" 


Prisoners  and  evidence  aboard,  the  police  looked  for  the  hospital  launch.  They 
wanted  to  get  their  lumberjack-deputy's  scalp  wound  treated,  because  it  kept  oozing 
blood. 

Changing  course  slightly,  the  lieutenant  said,  "This  area  has  been  infested  with 
criminals,  you  understand,  far  too  many  for  local  constables.  That  is  why  we  were 
assigned  here.  If  we  brought  someone  to  guard  your  logs,  could  you  join  us  on  more 
cruises?" 

"You  might  change  your  mind,  sir,"  the  lumberjack  smiled,  "but  I  enjoyed  this 
different  work." 

Coming  inside,  hearing  that,  the  sergeant  grinned,  "Even  if  you  got  beaned?" 
"Yes-sir.  I've  had  worse  injuries  in  football." 

"Ah,  football  — ,"  the  lieutenant  reminisced.  "We  three  played  on  the  police-college 
team  at  different  times." 

"I  hear  you  are  a  riverside  fan,"  the  sergeant  grimaced. 

The  deputy  confirmed  the  fact.  He  would  have  liked  to  continue  such  talk,  but  he 
said,  "Gentlemen,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  should  have  caught  another  forger.  He  drew  a 
knife,  and  I  stopped  chasing  him." 

The  policemen  heard  his  self-condemning  tone.  "It  is  natural  to  be  afraid  of  knives," 
said  the  sergeant. 

"Only  fools  are  not  afraid  in  the  face  of  danger,"  the  lieutenant  added.  "—  Early  one 
morning,  we  will  look  in  at  their  camp  again.  We  will  probably  catch  that  man  sleeping." 
'Whew!'  thought  their  deputy.  They  didn't  seem  to  blame  him. 

In  late  afternoon,  they  found  the  hospital  ship  at  a  float-dock,  and  its  roly-poly  doctor 
came  on  deck  as  they  tied  up.  Hearing  the  problem,  he  chuckled  at  the  logger,  "Scalp 
wounds  bleed  a  lot.  Come  aboard,  and  we'll  stitch  you  up." 

The  nurse  who  assisted  the  doctor  seemed  drawn  to  the  apparent  young  policeman 
and  sometimes  brushed  against  him,  but  the  stitches  were  soon  done.  The  medical  man 
took  the  policeman's  cap  from  their  patient's  hands,  setting  it  on  his  head.  "There,"  he 
laughed,  " —  almost  as  good  as  new." 


"Are  you  bound  outward,  doctor?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 
"Yes." 

"Could  you  possibly  drop  our  deputy  at  his  logging  claim?" 
"We'd  be  happy  to,"  smiled  the  doctor. 

"I'll  show  you  the  place  on  your  chart.  We  surveyed  it,  and  it  is  safe.  This  young 
fellow  even  built  us  a  dock.  We  store  fuel  there." 

Getting  his  things  from  the  engineer's  cabin,  the  deputy  was  soon  back  aboard  the 
hospital  vessel. 

The  officer  ran  the  police  launch  slowly  astern,  then  called  from  his  wheelhouse, 
"Thanks  for  your  help,  young  fellow." 

From  where  he  was  coiling  down  their  mooring  ropes,  the  sergeant  echoed  that. 

Soon  the  police  boat  was  turning  forward,  building  speed.  The  deputy  realized  that 
he  was  still  wearing  the  policeman's  cap,  and  he  saluted  more  formally  than  usual: 
goodbye. 

The  lieutenant  smiled  and  returned  the  gesture.  The  sergeant  saluted  too. 


Sweating,  thrashing  restlessly,  he  fell  awake.  He  recalled  instantly  that  he  was 
aboard  the  hospital  boat,  but  he  still  felt  startled.  'Did  I  have  nightmares?'  he  wondered. 

Then  he  remembered  dreaming  about  the  animal  that  had  disappeared  soundlessly 
from  the  rocky  ridge.  T  have  to  find  out  what  happened  to  it,'  he  saw  again. 

He  got  up  and  gathered  his  things.  No  one  else  was  stirring  as  he  went  ashore,  and 
soon  he  was  having  his  bath  at  the  creek  mouth.  The  empty  logboom  seemed  strange. 

Back  in  camp,  he  dressed  then  combed  his  hair,  carefully  avoiding  the  stitches.  Soon 
he  had  shaved  at  the  water  bag,  and  before  long  he  was  eating  breakfast  at  his  campfire. 

Beside  a  nearby  clump  of  different-seeming  grass,  a  bee  was  busily  exploring  a 
violet.  It  reminded  him  of  wasps.  'Some  of  them  inject  their  eggs  into  other  insects,'  he 
thought.  'Then  the  eggs  develop  and  eat  that  insect  alive  from  the  inside. 

' —  How  can  that  be  right?  It  is  far  worse  than  the  way  of  life  of  tapeworms  or 
mistletoe.' 

When  he  had  finished  breakfast  and  was  cleaning  up,  he  called,  "Good  morning,  sir." 
The  doctor  had  come  on  deck  aboard  their  launch.  "Ahoy!"  he  chuckled.  "—  Have 
you  eaten?" 

"Yes-sir.  —  Thanks  for  the  lift  back  here  and  the  bunk  overnight." 
"You're  welcome,"  said  the  doctor.  He  took  a  few  deep  breaths,  admiring  the  bay, 
then  went  in. 

With  the  rifle  and  machete,  the  lumberjack  was  soon  passing  the  hung-up  tree  that 
was  still  waiting  to  be  dealt  with.  'Later,'  he  thought,  walking  toward  the  great  tree. 
Turning  beyond  the  swamp,  he  started  up  the  rocky  ridge. 

Swallows  were  busy  at  the  cave.  Farther  up,  he  scared  off  a  ground  bird  that  was 
pecking  at  a  plant's  pods.  Nearing  the  top,  he  saw  a  falcon  fly  off  into  the  next  valley. 

Soon  he  found  himself  on  a  chisel-like  stretch  of  rock.  There  was  a  drop  often  times 
his  height  into  the  neighbouring  valley. 


'No  sign  of  that  animal,'  he  saw.  'It  was  standing  here  when  it  vanished.' 

What  were  those  marks  on  the  rocks  below?  Patches  of  lichen?  Blood  stains? 

'Some  predator  might  account  for  the  missing  carcass,'  he  thought,  'but  how  could  it 
get  its  prey  down  from  here  so  swiftly?  —  Wouldn't  I  have  seen  it?' 

He  realized,  'Only  people  could  explain  this.  Even  then,  a  question  remains.' 

He  looked  at  this  new  valley.  It  was  narrow  here,  but  wide  at  the  mouth.  Above  that, 
a  vivid  rainbow  showed  different  weather  far  off.  The  other  side  of  the  mouth  did  not 
form  a  point.  The  shore  curved  out  of  view  behind  the  foreground,  and  wisps  of  smoke 
were  rising  there,  twisting  straight  up. 

"Well-well!"  he  said,  very  surprised.  He'd  had  no  idea  that  his  timber  claim  was  near 
a  settlement.  Recalling  the  passenger-and-freight  ship  cutting  in  toward  shore,  he 
realized,  'It  was  going  there.' 

"Shit-head!"  he  muttered.  'You  should  have  seen  what  that  meant,'  he  thought. 

Other  things  made  sense  now  too.  The  animal  he  had  glimpsed  beyond  the  waterfall 
could  have  been  a  dog  which  was  with  some  unseen  person  from  there.  'And  that  guy  in 
the  skeleton  valley  and  whoever  moved  my  peavey  probably  came  from  there.'  He  also 
recalled  feeling  watched  on  some  days.  Finally,  there  was  the  smoke  he  had  sometimes 
smelled,  which  must  also  have  come  from  there. 

'No-no,'  he  mocked  himself,  'it  was  ghostly  smoke.'  Embarrassed,  he  wondered, 
'Why  didn't  someone  tell  me  about  that  place?' 

The  answer  came  at  once:  They  would  assume  he  knew.  "Asshole,"  he  accused 
himself.  'You  should  have  known.' 

The  upper  part  of  this  new  valley  was  treeless  but  not  logged.  There  were  no  stumps. 
Its  plants  seemed  different,  abnormal.  'The  soil  is  poisoned,'  he  guessed. 

A  harrier  was  flying  low  over  the  barren  swath,  which  extended  to  the  distant  water. 
Beyond  the  swath,  the  ground  rose.  Trees  began  again. 

He  found  a  way  down  to  the  valley,  walked  to  the  cliffs  base,  and  looked  around 
carefully.  "Yes"  he  said.  'No  doubt  about  it,'  he  thought.  Some  patches  on  the  rock 
rubble  were  dried  blood,  and  there  were  bits  of  fur. 

'But  how  did  the  animal  die  without  a  sound?'  he  asked  himself. 

There  was  a  way  to  explain  that,  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  picturing  the 
skeleton  he  had  discovered. 

He  turned  to  cross  the  barren  strip  and  walk  partway  down  it.  A  brown-streaked  bird 
went  with  him.  After  a  short  flight,  it  would  walk  a  bit.  Its  white-edged  tail  kept  flicking. 

'Is  that  leadwort?'  he  wondered.  His  father  had  pointed  out  such  plants  in  an  area 
like  this  at  home. 

Reminded  that  he  dared  to  criticize  creation,  he  wondered,  'Who  are  you  to  do  that 
—  a  farmer  who  has  gone  logging?'  But  he  answered,  'You  don't  have  to  be  a  famous 
thinker  to  see  that  things  could  have  been  arranged  much  better.  —  Besides,  I'm  really  a 
student.  —  I  haven't  figured  out  yet  what  to  study.' 

Coming  to  a  small  stream  in  the  middle  of  the  poisoned  valley,  he  followed  it. 
Whitish  deposits  bordered  the  mud  beside  the  water,  and  there  was  ditch  grass.  Stopping 
at  a  pool,  he  bent  to  look  closely. 

Things  lived  in  this  water.  They  were  something  like  mosquito  larvae.  Nearly 
transparent,  they  might  just  be  slightly  red. 

Moving  on  again,  he  saw  that  the  slope  up  from  the  poisoned  ground  had  only 


wizened  briars,  nettles  and  bedstraw.  He  would  not  need  the  machete. 

Suddenly  two  very  long-billed  shorebirds  rose  in  front  of  him  and  skimmed  low  and 
fast  toward  open  water.  The  harrier  was  also  going  that  way.  T  wouldn't  mind  following 
them,'  he  thought,  'but  I  should  see  the  trees  over  here  in  case  I  do  more  logging.' 

Leaving  the  valley  to  the  birds,  he  moved  into  forest  and  soon  began  using  the 
machete.  There  was  some  fine  timber,  though  nothing  like  the  great  tree.  'Why  has  no 
outfit  logged  here?'  he  wondered. 

Before  long,  he  came  to  a  bigger  stream  that  flowed  toward  the  settlement.  It  did  not 
look  poisoned,  so  he  set  his  weapons  down  and  squatted  to  drink  from  cupped  hands. 
Then  he  stood  looking  for  fish. 


He  emerged  from  the  trees  into  a  forest  of  stumps.  Between  them  were  bracken, 
thistles,  everlastings.  Above  them  glided  butterflies.  In  the  distance,  a  rooster  crowed,  a 
dog  barked. 

Following  the  stream  through  the  stumps,  he  guessed,  'This  wasn't  logging.'  It 
looked  like  falling  trees  for  fuel  and  to  enlarge  a  farming  area. 

Past  the  stumps,  he  reached  the  edge  of  fields.  The  soft  scent  of  growing  grain  came 
to  him  as  breaths  of  air  waved  shadows  across  it.  Suddenly  feeling  homesick,  he  thought, 
'Beautiful!' 

No  farmers  were  in  sight.  "Ah!"  he  said,  looking  at  the  sun.  They  had  gone  home  for 
lunch. 

He  walked  beside  the  fields  along  the  stream,  which  was  slower  now,  edged  with 
mudwort,  reeds  and  sedges.  Before  long,  he  came  to  thriving  vegetable  gardens  where 
flies  buzzed  and  chickens  pecked.  A  big  black  dog  bounded  out  from  a  house,  barking 
loudly,  but  not  baring  its  teeth. 

"Here,  boy,"  he  called  to  it,  and  the  dog  came  wagging  its  tail,  seeming  to  realize, 
'You  weren't  fooled  when  I  pretended  to  be  vicious.'  Treating  it  like  his  dog  at  home,  he 
said,  "Hello,  old-timer."  It  sniffed  his  hand,  then  he  patted  its  head  and  scratched  behind 
its  ears. 

Together,  they  went  through  the  gardens.  Soon  they  passed  between  houses  to  a  dirt 
street  that  paralleled  the  stream.  Cats  were  on  some  doorsteps,  but  the  dog  treated  them  as 
neighbours. 

From  many  houses  came  the  crying  of  small  children.  He  grinned,  recalling  that  his 
father  called  that  the  music  of  childhood. 

Then  he  noticed,  'These  people  don't  maintain  their  houses  the  way  we  do  at  home.' 
The  owners  sometimes  looked  out  at  him,  eating  the  noon  meal.  Many  smiled.  They 
belonged  to  the  other  group  that  his  own  kind  of  people  shared  the  region  with. 

The  houses  ended,  and  the  stream  was  now  beyond  a  field  of  low  grass  and  weeds 
that  had  football  goal  posts.  'This  must  be  a  good  place,'  he  grinned. 

Just  past  the  field,  he  and  the  dog  went  by  a  building  that  must  be  the  school.  A 
young  woman  looked  out  a  window,  and  he  exchanged  smiles  with  her.  'What  a  pretty 
girl!'  he  thought. 


Beyond  the  school,  the  stream  returned,  and  he  followed  it  to  the  shore  that  would 
lead  back  to  his  timber  claim.  Near  the  stream's  mouth  was  a  low  railed  catwalk  that 
acted  as  a  dock.  The  beach-comber's  small  black  launch  was  tied  there,  four  tethered  logs 
floating  behind  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  him. 

A  dugout  canoe  with  different  lines  from  one  that  he  had  made  with  his  friend  at 
home  was  also  at  the  dock.  Out  beyond  it,  a  grebe  surfaced  with  a  big  fish  that  it 
somehow  managed  to  swallow. 

His  thoughts  were  on  something  else,  so  he  didn't  question  that.  He  just  stood  at  the 
shore,  machete  stuck  in  his  belt,  rifle  in  one  hand,  the  other  hand  patting  the  dog's  head. 
It  sat  beside  him,  facing  back  toward  the  school. 

The  launch  rocked  slightly,  and  the  beach-comber  appeared  from  working  in  the 
cockpit  behind  the  cabin.  He  squinted  toward  the  school. 

"Ahoy!"  joked  the  lumberjack. 

The  older  man  showed  his  teeth,  then  spat  over  the  side.  "What  yu  doin'  here?"  he 
asked.  "Lookin  fer  a  fight?" 

The  logger  grinned.  "Nah,"  he  said,  bending,  patting  the  dog's  shoulder.  "You  hit  too 
hard.  I  was  sore  for  days  and  nearly  lost  teeth." 

"What  happened  tu  yur  head?"  the  beach-comber  asked,  seeing  a  shaved  patch  with  a 
wound. 

Avoiding  any  mention  of  the  policemen,  the  lumberjack  just  smiled,  "Something  hit 

it." 

The  beach-comber  laughed  harshly,  "Yu  got  tu  watch  out  fer  them  bloody  widow- 
makers."  Then  he  looked  toward  the  school  again. 


An  odd  expression  came  over  the  beach-comber's  rough  face.  He  seemed  awe- 
struck. Then  the  dog  wagged  its  tail  in  the  dust  and  bounded  away.  Turning,  the  logger 
found  it  heading  toward  the  school. 

The  pupils  were  starting  home  for  lunch,  and  the  teacher  was  coming  down  some 
steps  with  two  of  them. 

"WOW!"  the  lumberjack  said.  'More  than  her  smile  is  nice,'  he  thought.  'She's  a 
beautiful  girl.' 

The  best  of  both  the  area's  peoples  seemed  to  show  in  her.  As  she  approached  with 
the  children,  he  saw  that  she  was  shorter  than  himself,  but  perfectly  proportioned.  He 
admired  the  long  roundness  of  her  thighs  at  each  step  and  other  things.  ' —  A  bit  younger 
than  I  am,'  he  guessed. 

Greeting  the  threesome,  the  dog  wagged  its  whole  body.  That  lovely  smile  came 
again  as  the  girl  called,  "You've  met  our  dog." 

"Yes,"  he  grinned.  "At  first,  I  thought  it  would  eat  me  for  lunch." 

The  girl  laughed,  a  kind  of  music  that  hid  her  inner  struggle.  In  going  to  greet  this 
stranger,  she  was  doing  something  her  father  would  want,  but  she  was  shy  and  would 
have  preferred  him  to  do  it.  "Hello,"  she  waved  to  the  beach-comber. 

"Hullo,  mam,"  he  gulped. 


"You  must  have  guessed,"  the  girl  said,  motioning  back  toward  the  school.  "I  am  the 
teacher."  Then  she  was  standing  before  him  with  the  children,  asking,  "Are  you  the  new 
logger  from  along  the  shore?" 

She  had  lovely  definite  features,  and  he  was  looking  into  fine  clear  eyes  with  large 
pupils.  "Yes,"  he  said.  Their  difference  from  his  own  people's  eyes  did  not  seem  to 
matter.  They  were  interested,  expressive,  lighting  up  when  she  spoke.  "How  did  you 
know  about  me?"  he  asked,  forgetting  the  watching  beach-comber. 

Her  nicely  curved  eyebrows  rose  slightly  as  she  pursed  lovely  lips  to  consider.  "The 
boat  brought  you  mail,"  she  smiled.  "Now  you  can  pick  it  up."  Her  neat  hair  gleamed 
healthily.  Her  noble-looking  forehead  suggested  high  ideals. 

"Please  point  out  the  post  office,"  he  said. 

He  only  meant  the  house  where  they  looked  after  the  mail,  but  the  girl  laughed,  "This 
place  is  too  small  for  a  post  office.  —  My  father  has  your  letters.  He  is  our  leading 
citizen.  —  Please  come  with  us.  My  parents  will  want  you  to  join  us  for  lunch." 

He  noticed  her  finely  sculpted  nose,  then  she  presented  the  children.  "My  brother; 
my  sister,"  she  gestured  with  graceful  hands. 

He  smiled  at  the  little  girl,  half  hiding  behind  her  teacher-sister,  hugging  her  legs. 
The  boy,  also  shy,  might  be  two  years  older.  The  lumberjack  saluted  him  in  friendly 
policeman  style,  but  said,  "I'd  be  intruding  if  I  came.  I'll  talk  with  the  beach-comber  and 
get  my  mail  later." 

"Come!"  said  the  little  girl,  then  hid  completely. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  and  looked  down. 

"You  see?"  their  teacher  smiled.  "We  love  having  visitors." 

"Okay,"  he  grinned.  Saluting  the  other  man  goodbye,  he  started  out  with  them,  his 
rifle  slung  on  one  shoulder.  She  waved  again. 

The  boy  ran  ahead,  the  dog  trotting  slightly  sideways  beside  him.  Soon  the 
lumberjack  felt  the  little  girl's  hand  in  his.  He  smiled  down  at  her.  She  also  clutched  her 
big  sister's  hand. 

Looking  again  at  that  sister,  he  noticed  her  delicate  ear,  the  lovely  lines  of  her  neck. 
It  did  not  seem  to  matter  that  her  skin  was  different.  She  was  beautiful. 

Before  long,  the  logger  found  himself  being  stared  at  from  the  doorway  of  a  badly 
cared- for  house  by  a  young  man  who  was  also  a  blend  of  the  two  peoples.  Their  good 
sides  did  not  show  in  him.  Judging  from  the  way  he  held  himself,  he  probably  thought  he 
was  a  tough-guy.  'If  looks  could  kill,'  the  lumberjack  realized,  'I'd  be  dead.'  Then, 
noticing  another  man  in  the  shadows,  he  wondered,  'Is  that  — ?' 

"Don't  mind  him,"  the  girl  said,  seeing  the  hard  look  of  the  first  man.  "He  is  a  distant 
cousin  and  is  always  jealous  of  anyone  he  sees  me  with." 

'I  really  don't  blame  him,'  thought  the  lumberjack. 

The  tough-guy  intrigued  him  by  striding  out  to  meet  them.  "Would  you  be  the  new 
logger?"  he  smiled.  His  friendliness  was  surprising. 

The  logger  gave  an  easy  salute,  saying  yes,  warming  to  the  fellow  despite  his  first 
impression. 

"I  have  always  wondered  when  someone  would  log  that  valley,"  said  the  cousin.  He 
looked  closely  at  the  lumberjack's  general-issue  rifle.  "You  can't  harvest  that  huge  tree 
though,  eh?" 

The  girl  showed  interest,  and  they  discussed  the  great  tree.  Then  her  cousin  said, 


"Well,  good  luck,"  and  strode  off  again. 

Feeling  eyes  on  the  back  of  his  neck  now,  the  logger  walked  on  with  the  girl.  She 
kept  up  their  talk,  saying  about  her  cousin,  "Strangely,  he  won't  do  any  farming.  He  just 
hunts  with  his  dog  and  goes  fishing  in  my  father's  canoe,  but  he  can  buy  almost  anything 
he  wants.  He's  a  mystery." 

Feeling  confused  about  the  man,  the  lumberjack  would  only  say,  "Hm."  Then  they 
were  at  her  family's  house. 


The  girl  introduced  the  young  man  to  her  parents  as  the  new  logger  from  along  the 
shore,  and  they  welcomed  him  to  their  well  maintained  house. 

Admiring  the  machete  and  rifle  that  their  guest  leaned  inside  the  door,  the  father 
said,  "Children,  please  don't  touch  those."  Plain  but  with  natural  dignity,  he  was  a  full- 
blooded  member  of  that  other  group  and  spoke  with  an  accent.  He  seemed  powerful 
without  being  big.  His  forehead  had  both  crosswise  and  vertical  wrinkles. 

'Fifty-seven,'  the  logger  guessed. 

The  mother  belonged  to  his  own  kind  of  people  and  was  much  younger.  He  guessed, 
'Forty-one  or  -two.'  Looking  more  like  the  teacher's  older  sister,  she  was  clearly  the 
source  of  her  beauty. 

"Please  join  us  for  lunch,"  the  farmer  invited.  " —  My  good  wife  makes  all  the  dishes 
my  people  like,  but  lunch  will  be  plain." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "I  prefer  plain  food." 

Everyone  smiled.  The  father  showed  their  guest  where  to  wash.  "The  boat  brought 
you  mail,"  he  said.  "We  must  be  sure  you  get  it."  Soon  they  were  eating. 

The  logger  asked  about  their  farming,  and  the  older  man  explained  things.  Gathering 
that  their  guest  understood  farming,  he  asked  about  that. 

"I  grew  up  on  a  farm,  sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "Seeing  your  grain  fields  made  me 
homesick." 

Smiling,  the  girl's  father  asked  about  home.  The  young  man  explained  and  told  how 
he  had  become  a  logger.  Then  they  turned  to  general  subjects,  and  he  found  that  his  host 
was  intelligent.  Often  thinking  of  the  whole  nation,  he  believed  in  history  and  economy 
as  great  steering  forces.  Once,  he  remarked,  "Our  country  needs  more  young  people  who 
are  willing  to  work  in  less-settled  areas." 

Since  the  man  seemed  wise,  after  a  while  the  logger  thought  he  would  tell  about  the 
great  mystery  that  troubled  him.  Mentioning  the  one-celled  green  animals  that  got  their 
energy  from  sunlight,  he  went  on  to  say,  "Why  aren't  all  animals  like  that?  Then  none  of 
them  would  have  to  eat  others."  He  ended  by  saying,  "A  lady  scientist  who  studies  your 
people  said  that  I  criticize  creation." 

'This  is  a  very  different  logger,'  the  farmer  thought.  "We  know  her  well,"  he  smiled. 
"She  has  learned  a  great  deal  about  us  —  especially  our  stories." 

"I  thought  she  must  be  an  excellent  scientist,  sir,"  the  lumberjack  said,  "but  she 
wouldn't  discuss  this  matter  of  creation." 

Grimacing,  the  older  man  said,  "The  trouble  with  specialists  is  that  they  are  not 


generalists.  You  know  what  I  mean?  —  You  have  found  that  creation  is  not  established 
on  a  proper  moral  basis." 

"That's  it!"  said  the  younger  man.  "Those  one-celled  plant-animals  prove  that 
creation  could  have  been  set  up  morally,  but  it  is  not.  Instead,  some  animals  eat  others." 

Soon  after  that,  their  meal  ended.  As  they  walked  toward  the  door,  the  older  man  got 
the  young  fellow's  letters. 

"Thank  you  for  the  fine  lunch,"  the  lumberjack  said.  "It's  a  treat  to  have  a  proper 
meal  —  and  in  a  house." 

"We  hope  you  come  again,"  said  the  mother.  "Meeting  someone  new  is  good,  and 
my  husband  has  really  enjoyed  talking  with  you." 

"Your  ideas  about  creation  are  very  interesting,"  said  the  farmer.  "Let  me  think  about 
them.  You  know  what  I  mean?  Then  we  can  talk  more." 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  young  fellow  a  bit  sadly,  although  the  farmer  had  advanced  his 
thoughts.  " —  Thanks  for  inviting  me  back.  It  isn't  easy  to  get  away  though.  The 
collectors  have  just  taken  my  timber,  but  when  I  put  more  in  the  water  I  have  to  guard 
against  log-pirates  again."  He  shoved  the  machete  under  his  belt  and  picked  up  his  rifle. 

The  adults  looked  distressed.  "Yes  —  log-pirates,"  the  farmer  sighed. 

"Can  we  visit  you?"  the  boy  asked,  and  his  little  sister  said,  "Please!" 

Shaking  his  head,  the  father  smiled,  "Children  today  are  very  forward." 

Looking  mostly  at  their  big  sister,  the  logger  grinned,  "I'd  like  you  to  visit  me."  Shy, 
she  had  said  nothing  since  presenting  him. 

Catching  his  look,  the  mother  said,  "Well  —  Perhaps  you  three  can  go  on  a  day-off 
from  school."  She  looked  at  her  husband. 

He  nodded,  then  said  to  the  logger,  "Let  me  leave  a  question  with  you.  Why 
shouldn't  animals  eat  other  animals?  You  know  what  I  mean?  I  mean  why  is  it  not 
moral?" 

"I  doubt  if  I  can  answer  that,  sir,"  said  the  logger.  " —  Well,  goodbye  for  now." 
Taking  a  last  look  at  the  beautiful  girl,  he  set  off. 

He  headed  for  a  narrow  bridge  that  he'd  noticed  near  the  stream's  mouth.  Still 
picturing  the  girl,  he  did  not  take  in  who  his  letters  were  from  or  see  that  the  beach- 
comber's launch  had  gone.  The  school  seemed  special  now:  the  place  where  she  taught. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  just  a  big  log  with  a  railing  attached,  he  did  not  notice  the  heron 
fishing  farther  up  among  reeds,  rushes  and  sedges.  At  the  poisoned  stream,  his  wits  were 
beginning  to  return.  He  saw  the  long-billed  shorebirds  flying  away  over  cattails  at  its 
mouth. 

On  that  side  of  the  rocky  point,  he  spotted  rabbits  or  hares,  but  he  was  still  too 
distracted  to  see  them  as  food.  Soon  it  was  too  late.  'Maybe  it's  just  as  well,'  he  thought. 


From  the  rocky  point,  he  saw  the  beach-comber's  boat  at  the  dock  and  smoke 
coming  from  the  fire  pit,  where  the  man  was  sitting.  Soon  he  passed  the  tree  that  had 
been  hung-up.  Telling  himself,  'Put  these  logs  in  the  water,'  he  called,  "Hello  again." 


Smoking,  the  beach-comber  just  squinted  down  the  slope.  As  the  logger  neared  the 
campfire,  he  said,  "I  unvited  myself  an  made  tea."  Spitting  into  the  low  flames,  he  made 
them  hiss. 

"Good,"  said  the  lumberjack.  He  put  his  things  into  the  tent  and  returned  to  the  fire. 
Taking  the  log-seat  across  from  the  beach-comber,  he  sat  with  his  legs  apart  for  balance. 
"Well,"  he  grinned. 

Flicking  his  cigarette  into  the  fire,  not  offering  tea,  the  older  man  said  grimly,  "Us 
two  got  tu  talk." 

"Fine,"  said  the  logger. 

The  beach-comber  reached  behind  him,  then  his  hand  snapped  forward  and 
something  flashed  across  the  flames.  "Thunk!"  It  jarred  the  log  between  the  young  man's 
legs. 

Looking  down,  he  felt  the  blood  drain  from  his  face.  Extremely  close  to  a  key  part  of 
him,  a  sailor's  knife  stood  quivering  in  the  log.  'It  could  have  cut  me  very  badly! '  he  saw. 

Seeing  the  lumberjack's  reaction,  the  older  man  smiled  coldly,  "Yu  like  my  blade?" 

Struggling  to  regain  his  calm,  the  young  fellow  grasped  the  handle  of  the  weapon, 
freed  it,  then  examined  it.  Weighing  it  in  one  hand,  he  remarked,  "It  has  good  balance. 
You  keep  the  edge  very  sharp." 

"I  keep  th  point  sharp  too,"  growled  the  beach-comber.  He  gestured  toward  the 
settlement.  "An  if  you  harm  that  girl,  I  will  bury  it  in  yur  heart." 

Picturing  the  blade  piercing  his  chest,  the  logger  swallowed  hard.  Then  he  carefully 
flicked  the  knife  back. 

Its  point  stuck  into  the  log-seat  beside  the  older  man's  throwing  hand.  That  flinched 
away,  and  blood  drained  from  his  face  too,  because  he  needed  that  hand  for  almost 
everything.  To  disguise  the  flinch,  he  grabbed  the  knife  and  sheathed  it  at  his  back  again. 

"You  love  that  beautiful  girl,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

"Yah,"  the  beach-comber  said,  "—  It  don't  make  no  diffrunce  that  she  an  her  family 
turned  me  down." 

The  young  man  nodded.  "Some  very  thoughtful  people  say  that  loving  is  more 
important  than  being  loved,"  he  remarked. 

"Mebbe,"  said  the  older  man.  "Anyhow  that's  how  ut  is  with  me." 

The  logger  was  thinking,  'This  guy  is  almost  noble,'  though  the  beach-comber 
seemed  a  harsh  unlikely  bearer  of  nobility.  ' —  But  he's  still  not  worthy  of  the  girl.  How 
do  I  tell  him  that?' 

Then  he  saw,  'You  don't  tell  him.  He  has  to  see  it  himself.  —  Anyway,  the  girl  told 
him.' 

"About  the  girl:"  he  said.  "Just  meeting  her  makes  a  man  respect  her.  I  certainly 
won't  harm  her." 

"Good,"  said  the  older  man.  "You  unnerstand  me,  an  I  understan  you." 

The  logger  said,  "We  should  worry  about  her  cousin.  —  He  thinks  he's  a  tough-guy, 
eh  —  though  he  can  act  friendly?" 

"He  is  tough,"  said  the  beach-comber,  "but  he's  okay.  Me  an  him  gamble  sometimes, 
an  I  owe  im  money.  I  pay  when  I  can,  but  he  don't  ask  fer  it." 

"Hm,"  said  the  logger.  There  was  another  way  of  looking  at  that.  " —  The  girl  said  he 
hunts  a  lot." 

"Yeah.  He's  a  good  shot,  an  he's  deadly  with  knives." 


"A  wanted  man  is  staying  with  him." 

The  beach-comber  stood,  saying,  "I  better  get  tu  work." 

"Me  too,"  replied  the  logger,  rising.  "Come  in  again  and  talk.  —  But  keep  your  knife 
sheathed.  You  could  have  cut  me  badly." 

The  beach-comber  gave  his  rough  laugh.  Soon  he  was  steering  his  launch  out  of  the 

bay. 

'What  a  violent  man!'  the  logger  thought.  'Could  he  have  murd  — ?' 
"No,"  he  said.  'Do  the  hung-up  tree,'  he  thought. 


When  he  woke,  warmth  flooded  through  him  as  he  pictured  the  lovely  girl  from 
yesterday.  He  especially  recalled  her  fine  eyes. 

At  the  creek  mouth  for  his  bath,  he  looked  toward  the  barrels  of  fuel.  The  policemen 
had  been  happy  with  the  dock  they'd  landed  them  on,  although  it  had  no  deck.  ' —  And 
they  seemed  happy  with  me,  despite  my  —  failure.' 

At  breakfast,  he  read  the  letters  delivered  to  him  at  the  settlement.  His  father  said  he 
still  could  not  work  much  and  told  about  other  family  members.  They  all  seemed  fine. 

His  brother  in  town  told  about  local  events.  Then  he  revealed  plans  for  his  marriage. 
"Good,"  said  the  logger. 

His  friend's  letter  said  he  would  not  be  coming  to  log.  It  was  mostly  about  plans  to 
continue  his  schooling  in  the  capital.  However,  it  ended  with  some  recent  football  scores. 
They  were  both  riverside  fans,  and  their  team  often  won. 

The  logger  smiled.  Finished  eating,  he  cleaned  up,  packed  a  cold  meal  in  his  lunch- 
box,  and  started  off  to  work. 

Walking  toward  the  creek,  he  saw  a  flycatcher  with  nesting  material.  "Good,"  he 
said,  thinking,  'We  need  more  flycatchers.'  Then  he  remembered,  'Some  birds  are  brood 
parasites.' 

Dealing  with  the  logs  of  the  hung-up  tree,  he  began  to  notice  a  sensation  in  his  back 
or  neck.  'I've  felt  this  before,'  he  realized.  Strangely,  he  did  not  remember  feeling  it  the 
day  before. 

Sometimes  he  paused,  looking  around.  Finally,  he  remembered  the  stare  of  the  girl's 
tough-guy  cousin  and  his  sudden  change  to  smiles.  'He  was  figuring  out  what  kind  of 
man  I  am,'  he  realized. 

The  feeling  of  being  watched  was  beginning  to  worry  him.  Returning  to  camp,  he 
took  the  rifle  off  the  spare  bunk  and  found  it  ready.  Move  the  safety  catch,  and  it  could  be 
fired. 

When  he  at  last  had  those  logs  on  the  beach,  he  thought,  'Pirates  wouldn't  bother 
getting  them  off  the  shore,'  so  he  did  not  roll  them  into  the  water.  That  was  only  a  minor 
defence  however.  He  should  invent  an  alarm  to  alert  him.  Then  he  could  drive  off  thieves. 

Cleaning  up  the  tree's  remains,  he  noticed  a  pair  of  blue  butterflies  descending 
toward  sunlit  daisies,  then  rising  again  in  their  mating  flight.  Soon  he  found  himself 
humming  a  love  song. 

"Z-i-i-p,"  came  a  sound  that  was  just  overhead.  Something  thudded  into  the  nearest 


tree,  and  he  glanced  up.  An  arrow! 

An  electric  sensation  passed  over  him.  Suddenly  he  felt  cold.  He  lunged  for  his  rifle, 
threw  himself  down,  releasing  the  safety,  and  looked  between  stumps  in  the  direction  the 
thing  pointed  toward.  Seeing  leaves  move  on  the  rocky  ridge,  he  aimed  low  at  a  bush 
there  and  fired. 

Some  animal  yelped,  but  whoever  had  shot  at  him  must  be  untouched  and  still 
armed.  Keeping  mostly  behind  stumps,  he  crawled  on  his  belly  with  the  rifle  cradled 
across  his  arms.  At  the  ridge,  he  climbed  cautiously  to  the  place  he  had  shot  at. 

"Blood,"  he  saw.  Bright  red  dribbles  were  on  leaves  and  the  ground,  and  he  began 
following  their  trail.  Gun  ready,  he  tried  to  see  everything,  but  the  blood  stopped. 

There  was  no  further  sign:  no  broken  twigs,  disturbed  leaves  or  dislodged  stones. 
Whoever  was  with  the  hurt  animal  knew  how  to  move  without  leaving  a  trace.  "Damn!" 
he  muttered,  turning  back. 

At  the  tree,  he  reached  up  for  the  arrow  that  had  just  missed  him.  Grasping  its  shaft, 
he  wiggled  gently,  freeing  it. 

'Whoever  shot  this  probably  killed  that  beach-comber,'  he  thought.  'There  could  be 
a  murderer  around  here.' 

That  was  frightening  to  realize. 

'Was  this  supposed  to  hit  me  or  just  scare  me  into  leaving  here?'  he  wondered. 


There  was  rain  all  the  next  morning.  Behind  his  camp,  he  harvested  a  three-log  tree 
that  gave  him  trouble.  The  big  butt  log  might  have  ruined  his  spar-tree  if  he  had  not  used 
a  log-jack  too. 

That  tree  nearly  shook  his  confidence.  He  wondered,  thumbing  his  chin,  'How  could 
I  have  skidded  it  more  easily?' 

Then  he  recalled  from  his  forestry  book  how  to  make  roadways  from  small  logs. 
'Corduroy  roads,'  he  remembered,  happy  to  recall  it.  'Bright  boy! '  he  mocked  himself. 

Next  day,  he  cut  a  tree  where  the  ground  had  little  helpful  slope.  When  it  was  bucked 
into  timber  logs,  he  used  small  ones  from  its  branches  and  crown  to  start  his  corduroy 
road. 

"Now,"  he  said.  'Bring  more  small  logs  from  the  pile  by  the  rounded  ridge,'  he 
thought. 

The  corduroy  road  helped  a  lot.  Where  it  went  around  stumps,  the  log  he  was 
skidding  tended  to  go  off  the  road,  so  he  passed  the  dragline  around  other  stumps, 
changing  the  direction  of  pull.  'Those  stumps  act  like  snatch-blocks,'  he  realized. 

He  smiled  at  how  well  his  roadway  worked.  'I'm  learning,'  he  thought.  'I'm 
becoming  a  lumberjack.' 

"Smart-ass!"  he  grinned.  'Don't  get  cocky,'  he  told  himself.  'You'll  do  something 
stupid. '  But  before  long  his  new  logs  were  on  the  beach. 

He  looked  at  the  great  tree  from  there.  Normally,  he  only  felt  lust  for  its  huge  amount 
of  first-class  timber.  Maybe  it  was  now  becoming  more  a  challenge  to  his  logging  ability. 

"Huh,"  he  said,  wondering  again,  'How  could  I  move  its  huge  logs?  —  They'd  crush 
corduroy  roads  into  kindling.' 


In  bed  that  night,  he  pondered  the  problem  of  the  great  tree  again.  He  made  little 
progress,  because  his  thoughts  switched  to  defeating  log-pirates.  He  made  progress  on 
that. 

Then  he  remembered  that  the  beautiful  girl's  father  had  left  him  with  a  question. 
Why  is  it  not  moral  for  animals  to  eat  other  animals? 

After  a  while,  he  wondered,  'Is  there  a  clue  in  our  feelings  about  murder?  We  often 
kill  large  numbers  of  people  in  war,  but  we  don't  really  like  seeing  people  killed.  — 
Some  of  us  don't  even  like  seeing  lower  animals  killed.  —  Maybe  one  part  of  creation 
should  not  destroy  another.' 

"Wow!"  he  murmured.  The  hugeness  of  that  idea  was  scary.  It  was  far  too  big  for 
him,  he  felt.  He  was  no  famous  thinker. 


He  moved  to  kiss  her  lovely  lips,  but  when  they  touched  his  eyes  blinked  open. 
"Damn!"  he  muttered. 

Lying  there,  he  realized  that  he  now  had  a  plan  for  a  log-pirate  alarm.  'What  will  I 
need?'  he  asked  himself. 

When  he  got  up,  he  found  those  things  plus  the  things  for  his  bath.  After  washing,  he 
rigged  a  trip-line  to  each  of  the  three  boom  logs  that  were  not  attached  to  the  float-dock. 
First,  he  hammered  a  big  staple  into  the  lower  curve  of  the  log.  Then  he  tied  fishing  line 
to  that  and  reeled  off  much  more  than  was  required  just  to  reach  the  shore. 

To  hold  the  lines  well  under  water,  he  ran  them  through  a  heavy  shackle  that  he  then 
balanced  on  a  log  which  he  took  off  the  shore.  Pushing  that  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
boom,  he  rolled  it.  The  shackle  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

'I've  also  been  going  to  set  up  fishing  lines,'  he  remembered. 

He  returned  to  camp  with  the  remaining  line  and  found  fishhooks,  sinkers,  and  four 
straight  nails,  then  walked  with  the  shovel  to  a  place  where  there  should  be  earthworms. 
He  assembled  four  fishing  lines  of  different  lengths,  then  dug  up  the  bait.  In  his  fishing  as 
a  boy,  he  had  often  impaled  worms,  so  he  did  not  think  about  it  as  he  put  them,  wriggling 
violently,  onto  the  hooks. 

He  slid  into  the  water  from  the  dock  and  worked  his  way  along  the  boom.  At  two 
places  on  each  outside  log,  he  tapped  in  the  nails  holding  his  lines.  'Look  at  them  when 
you  swim,'  he  thought. 

'Could  there  be  very  big  fish  here?'  he  wondered,  then  thought,  'If  you're  going  to 
swim,  you  better  hope  not. ' 

At  breakfast,  he  noticed  a  small  different-looking  patch  of  grass  where  his  camping 
area  dropped  off  to  the  beach.  It  might  have  caught  his  attention  before,  but  he  stopped 
thinking  about  it.  Recalling  the  news  from  his  friend  that  riverside  had  beaten  the 
uptowners,  he  said,  "Good."  Then  he  told  himself,  'Now  finish  that  pirate  alarm.' 

His  completed  alarm  was  a  four-legged  structure  nearly  as  tall  as  himself.  The  legs 
leaned  slightly  inward,  and  their  tops  supported  rods  that  were  dislodged  by  the  trip-lines 


from  his  logboom.  As  a  rod  moved,  it  pulled  out  others  and  nudged  an  emptied  food  can 
that  it  normally  helped  hold  upright  on  a  pointed  post.  The  tin-can  toppled,  spilling  out 
stones,  which  clanged  on  more  emptied  cans,  making  the  noise  he  needed. 

'But  will  opening  the  logboom  really  sound  the  alarm?'  he  wondered.  Needing  to 
know,  he  decided,  'Time  for  another  swim.' 

He  was  soon  naked  again  at  the  corner  of  the  boom  that  the  collectors  had  opened. 
He  carefully  removed  the  farthest  big  staple  holding  the  chain  that  linked  the  logs,  then 
slipped  into  the  water. 

"Now,"  he  said,  swimming  to  push  the  end  of  that  outer  boom  log  toward  the  island. 
He  had  not  moved  it  his  body's  length  when  the  alarm  clattered.  "Aha!"  he  said.  'I  sleep 
well,'  he  thought,  'but  that  would  wake  me.' 

Resetting  the  alarm  each  time,  he  tested  the  trip-lines  to  the  other  boom  logs.  Then 
he  remembered,  'Look  at  your  fishing  lines.' 

Finding  a  fish  on  one,  he  smiled,  seeing  nothing  wrong  in  catching  it.  He  wiggled  out 
the  nail  holding  the  line  and  took  it  ashore.  Unhooking  the  fish,  he  said,  "You  didn't  die 
for  nothing.  I'll  eat  you  soon." 

The  fish  flapped  hard  against  the  beach. 

'Be  kind  and  kill  it,'  he  thought,  but  he  did  not.  He  baited  the  hook  again  and  nailed 
the  line  back  onto  the  boom  with  a  rock.  Feeling  pleased,  he  then  did  the  proper  swim 
that  he  had  skipped  that  morning. 

When  he  returned  to  the  beach,  he  walked  to  his  spar-tree.  The  logs  that  he  had  not 
yet  put  in  the  water  were  there.  He  rolled  them  in  with  the  peavey. 

At  supper,  eating  his  catch,  he  thought,  'Some  kinds  of  fish  have  bad  ways  of  life. 
Lampreys  attach  themselves  to  other  fish  and  suck  their  blood. '  Then  his  mind  returned 
to  defending  his  logs,  so  he  did  not  recall  that  there  were  even  worse  things. 

Protecting  his  timber  involved  more  than  he  had  thought  about  so  far,  he  realized. 
'Once  I  know  that  pirates  are  here,  what  should  I  do?' 

Detesting  all  theft,  he  muttered  bitterly,  "Kill  them  dead." 

'Sure!'  he  thought  mockingly.  'Get  accused  of  murder.  —  But  you  must  do 
something.  —  And  it  will  probably  be  night,  so  be  sure  you  can  still  handle  your  rifle  in 
darkness.' 


In  the  following  weeks,  his  waking  thoughts  were  always  of  the  lovely  girl  at  the 
settlement.  'How  beautiful  she  is!'  he  would  think.  'Will  she  come  with  her  brother  and 
sister?'  he  often  wondered.  He  soon  had  too  many  logs  in  the  water  to  go  visiting. 

After  his  morning  bath  and  swim,  he  checked  the  lines  he  had  set  in  the  water  from 
the  log  boom.  He  had  usually  caught  a  fish,  sometimes  more.  One  day  startled  him.  His 
biggest  fish  yet  had  been  cleanly  removed  by  something  much  bigger  —  all  but  its  head. 
The  bite  was  as  clean  as  a  knife-cut. 

Another  morning,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  hospital  launch  enter  the  bay.  When  he 
went  to  help  them  tie  up,  the  doctor  appeared,  chuckling,  "Let  me  look  at  that  aging  scalp 


wound."  They  were  soon  gone  again. 

Steadily  producing  fine  timber,  he  had  reached  the  line  of  trees  that  contained  the 
great  tree.  His  confidence  rarely  sagged,  because  he  was  becoming  skillful,  but 
sometimes  he  still  had  problems. 

One  day,  he  cut  a  fine-looking  tree  that  looked  simple  to  harvest.  When  it  started 
coming  down,  he  pulled  out  the  saw  and  stepped  toward  the  shelter  of  the  next  tree  — 
just  in  case.  But  a  different  sound  triggered  some  instinct.  He  broke  into  a  run. 

A  heavy  thump  shook  the  ground.  Looking  back,  he  saw  that  the  tree's  crown  had 
come  down  like  a  giant  spear  where  he  had  been  working.  The  rest  of  the  tree  fell  toward 
the  bay,  but  its  top  fell  toward  him. 

An  electric  wave  swept  through  him.  He  felt  faint,  picturing  himself  as  a  bloody 
pulp.  "SHEE-itt!"  he  murmured. 

He  walked  to  where  the  crown  had  parted  from  the  tree.  "Rotten,"  he  saw.  There 
were  branching  channels  under  flaked-off  bark,  tunnelled  out  by  beetles.  The  whole 
thickness  of  the  trunk  looked  different,  and  he  guessed,  'The  bugs  carried  in  some  fungus 
that  weakened  the  wood.' 

"Hm,"  he  said.  T  hope  this  isn't  in  any  other  trees,'  he  thought. 


The  police  boat  came  in  again  one  evening.  Lumber  was  piled  on  its  deck  astern. 
"Good,"  said  the  logger.  Going  down  to  the  dock,  he  thought,  T  hope  they  let  me  finish 
this.' 

A  civilian  old-timer  handed  down  the  line  from  the  bow.  The  lumberjack  secured  it, 
then  took  the  stern  line  from  the  sergeant. 

The  policemen  seemed  in  a  hurry  as  he  helped  them  land  the  lumber  and  stack  it  at 
the  camp  end  of  the  beach.  The  elderly  man  also  carried  a  container  of  spikes.  When 
everything  was  ashore,  the  engineer  invited,  "Come  to  the  galley." 

There,  the  lieutenant  introduced  the  old-timer.  "He  is  the  chief  guard  at  a  booming 
ground  that  you  probably  saw  in  coming  here,  you  understand." 

"My  assistunt  cn  guard  things,"  the  oldster  said.  He  seemed  to  look  mostly  through 
his  left  eye.  His  skin  looked  leathery. 

"Could  you  come  with  us  tonight?"  asked  the  officer.  "This  man  would  watch  your 
logs." 

"Yes-sir,"  grinned  the  lumberjack.  To  the  old-timer,  he  said,  "Thanks  for  your  help." 
"I  wish  we  could  take  both  men,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant.  "We  don't  know  what  we  are 
getting  into.  We  never  have  enough  crew." 
Nodding,  the  officer  grimaced. 

"Sir,  could  you  use  the  beach-comber?"  the  logger  asked.  "The  nearest  settlement  is 
his  base."  He  gestured. 

"Hm,"  the  lieutenant  thought,  tapping  his  fingertips.  " —  Well,  get  this  man  settled 
ashore." 

The  log-boom  guard  got  his  rifle  and  pack.  Up  at  the  camp,  the  lumberjack  explained 


his  pirate-alarm.  Since  the  guard  would  use  the  spare  bunk,  he  took  everything  off  it  and 
pointed  out  the  box  of  bedding.  "Help  yourself  to  any  food,"  he  added. 

He  gathered  his  things,  then  got  the  police  cap  he  still  had  from  his  earlier 
excursions.  He  took  his  rifle  too.  Finally,  handling  it  with  care,  he  got  the  arrow  that  had 
just  missed  him. 

The  boom  guard  eyed  it  curiously,  but  asked  no  questions.  "Good  huntin!"  he 
grinned.  "Don't  worry  none.  I'll  guard  everthin  jus  fine." 
"Okay,"  the  logger  smiled.  He  left  with  a  friendly  salute. 

As  he  placed  the  arrow  on  the  galley  table,  the  policemen  noticed  him  treating  it 
carefully.  They  looked  intrigued.  The  engineer  asked,  "Uhh  —  Where  did  you  get  that?" 

"It  swished  past  my  head  and  stuck  into  a  tree,"  the  lumberjack  explained. 

The  engineer  seemed  to  accept  that,  but  the  older  policemen  exchanged  glances.  The 
lieutenant  said,  "We  will  forward  this  to  our  headquarters  scientists,  you  understand.  — 
They  analyzed  some  minute  particles  of  metal  from  the  nicked  ribs  of  that  skeleton  you 
discovered  —  a  very  uncommon  alloy."  His  long  fingers  tapped  the  table  beside  the 
arrow's  head.  It  was  made  of  an  odd-looking  metal. 

Soon  the  lumberjack  was  helping  the  sergeant  unmoor.  Then  the  lieutenant  steered 
them  out  of  the  bay  past  the  rocky  point. 

There  was  breeze  and  choppy  water,  but  the  clouds  were  thin,  revealing  a  few  stars. 
After  a  while,  the  moon  rose  and  showed  the  shallow  bay  they  were  heading  for.  "Do  you 
know  this  place?"  the  lieutenant  asked.  "Is  there  any  good  holding  ground?" 

"Yah,"  said  the  beach-comber.  "—  Starboard  a  point  an  close  inshore." 

When  they  were  anchored,  the  lieutenant  and  sergeant  rowed  ashore.  They  would 
walk  to  where  they  could  see  the  situation  and  judge  whether  police  action  was  needed. 

The  engineer  and  the  deputized  logger  and  beach-comber  passed  the  time  drinking 
tea  at  the  galley  table.  First,  they  talked  football.  After  a  while,  the  lumberjack  changed 
the  subject.  He  needed  to  talk  about  creation. 

Giving  a  yawn,  the  beach-comber  got  up  to  go  to  his  cabin  and  catch  up  on  his  sleep. 

"Some  of  the  things  that  happen  in  nature  are  disgusting,"  the  logger  said  to  the 
engineer.  "For  example,  some  catfish  are  parasites  —  like  lampreys,  only  worse.  One 
kind  invades  the  gill  cavities  of  other  fishes  and  eats  their  gills." 

Making  a  wry  face,  the  constable  said,  "The  lieutenant  told  us  about  a  tiny  catfish 
that  is  attracted  by  urine  in  the  water.  It  invades  the  bodies  of  mammals,  including 
people,  and  lives  in  their  bladders  by  sucking  their  blood." 

Not  long  after,  the  dinghy  clunking  against  the  stern  announced  the  return  of  the 
older  policemen.  Learning  that  the  beach-comber  had  turned  in,  the  lieutenant  said,  "We 
will  explain  the  situation  at  breakfast.  Let  us  get  some  sleep  now.  We  will  get  up  early." 


The  logger  and  beach-comber  deputies  sat  with  their  rifles  behind  stumps.  They  were 


on  opposite  sides  of  a  partly  overgrown  road  leading  inland  to  logged-over  back-country, 
but  they  could  see  one  another  and  talk.  "Thanks  fer  suggestin  me  tu  the  cops,"  the 
beach-comber  said,  spitting  to  counter  the  thanks. 

The  lumberjack  grinned,  "I  figured  you  were  mainly  on  their  side." 

"Yah,"  the  older  man  said.  "Mainly." 

Looking  over  bushes  between  an  old  cabin  and  a  huge  square  rock  that  shared  a 
knoll,  they  saw  twenty  huddled  sleepers,  the  illegal  smuggled  people  that  the  lieutenant 
had  told  them  about.  Past  them  were  more  bushes,  a  tall  peaked  frame  for  unloading  logs 
from  trucks,  then  a  half-sunken  float-dock.  Gulls  or  terns  were  out  on  the  water,  and  the 
police  launch  would  soon  appear. 

'The  edge  of  sunlight  is  still  far  out,'  the  logger  thought.  'They  will  wait  till  the 
people  on  shore  can  see  clearly  who  they  are.' 

Things  suddenly  changed.  An  illegal- smuggler  walked  out  from  the  front  of  the 
cabin  to  the  knoll  above  the  sleepers,  then  headed  down  toward  them,  ready  with  the  sub- 
machine gun  that  the  lieutenant  had  mentioned.  Reaching  the  sleepers,  but  seeming  afraid 
they  would  rise  against  him  despite  the  gun,  he  prodded  one  with  a  foot. 

The  wakened  person  rose  onto  one  elbow.  A  neighbouring  sleeper  stirred  too.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  reluctance  than  in  leaving  sleep,  but  something  must  have  been  said. 
The  prodded  person  stood. 

The  lumberjack-deputy  glanced  at  the  beach-comber. 

Wide-eyed,  the  man  seemed  struck.  "What  a  woman!"  he  declared. 

She  was  big  and  very  well  shaped.  The  clothing  over  one  breast  was  nearly  torn 
through.  Unhurried,  she  moved  to  cover  herself. 

'Go  to  the  cabin,'  the  guard  gestured,  and  she  left  with  a  flounce. 

Weapon  still  ready,  the  man  walked  to  the  dock's  landward  end  and  studied  the 
horizon.  The  front  of  sunlight  had  come  closer,  but  he  showed  no  alarm.  The  police 
launch  could  not  be  visible. 

The  logger-deputy  realized,  'This  is  a  chance  to  disarm  that  guy.'  Then  he  recalled 
how  easily  bullets  from  the  automatic  weapon  could  rip  apart  his  body.  'Your  orders  say 
to  stay  here,  asshole,'  he  thought. 

For  a  second,  that  seemed  like  the  final  word.  But  he  felt  a  rare  chance  slipping 
away.  'Stop  hiding  behind  your  orders,  you  coward,'  he  told  himself. 

"I'm  moving  to  behind  that  huge  square  rock,"  he  said  to  the  beach-comber,  and  he 
ran  off  down  the  road. 

Keeping  behind  the  cabin  and  bushes,  he  reached  the  great  boulder.  Looking 
cautiously  around  one  front  corner  of  it,  he  saw  that  the  armed  man  had  left  the  shore  and 
was  talking  with  a  white-haired  male  illegal,  who  sat  in  his  bedding,  seeming  to  plead 
with  him.  The  guard  gave  a  hard  laugh,  then  turned  toward  the  cabin,  leaving  the  old  man 
rocking  in  misery. 

The  deputy  hid.  He  gathered  several  stones. 

The  woman  appeared  past  a  back  corner  of  the  boulder,  walking  slowly,  impressive, 
defiant.  One  hand  carefully  held  the  ripped  clothing  over  her  breast  now.  She  did  not 
notice  the  stone  that  he  rolled  in  front  of  her. 

'Damn!'  thought  the  logger-deputy,  but  she  noticed  his  second  stone  and  looked 
toward  him.  He  beckoned. 


Did  she  see  his  police  cap  and  think  he  must  be  better  than  the  illegal- smugglers? 
She  turned  toward  him. 

Beyond  the  rock,  the  smuggler  shouted,  "To  the  cabin!" 
"I  will  piss  first,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 

'A  bit  older  than  me,'  the  logger  judged  as  she  approached.  She  was  pretty,  except 
for  hints  of  the  brutal:  hard  eyes,  a  mouth  suggesting  cruelty.  Had  the  smugglers  made 
her  that  way? 

'Make  the  guard  come  to  you  past  this  sharp  corner  of  the  rock,'  the  deputy  gestured, 
pointing  toward  the  people- smuggler,  showing  where  he  should  walk.  Did  she 
understand? 

Yes!  Her  eyes  kindled,  picturing  what  might  happen  to  her  tormentor.  Well  past  the 
rock,  she  turned.  Making  sure  she  was  visible  from  the  cabin,  she  let  the  ripped  cloth  fall 
away  from  her  breast,  then  adjusted  her  clothes  to  reveal  lovely  legs. 

She  smiled,  but  not  at  the  deputy,  so  the  decisive  moment  must  be  near.  Laying  his 
rifle  beside  the  rock,  he  flattened  himself  against  it,  trying  to  breathe  normally. 

"Well!"  leered  the  smuggler  from  the  cabin.  Then  the  deputy  heard  footsteps 
approaching.  He  pictured  the  fellow's  swagger. 

The  woman  did  not  betray  her  rescuer  by  glancing  his  way.  Smiling,  eyes  aglow,  she 
looked  steadily  at  the  armed  man,  luring  him. 

"You've  changed  your  tune!"  he  triumphed.  There  was  no  hint  of  suspicion. 
Suddenly  he  was  sideways-on  before  the  deputy-policeman,  not  fingering  his  weapon's 
trigger. 

The  deputy  stepped  forward,  slashing  the  edge  of  one  hand  into  the  smuggler's  neck 
just  under  the  jaw.  The  fellow  dropped  like  a  stone  and  was  handcuffed  almost  instantly, 
one  wrist  attached  to  the  opposite  ankle  across  his  back.  'Take  his  gun  behind  the  rock,' 
the  logger  motioned  to  the  woman.  He  dragged  the  man  there  himself.  In  seconds, 
nothing  suspicious  could  be  seen  from  the  cabin. 

"Whoop- WHOOP!" 

Startled,  the  woman  looked  out  at  the  water.  So  did  the  deputy.  Lit  by  early  sun,  the 
police  launch  was  coming  straight  in,  a  crosswind  showing  its  national  colours  clearly. 
The  policemen  had  rigged  some  cabin  armour  with  only  slits  for  vision,  and  the  vessel 
looked  menacing. 

Down  by  the  shore,  the  sleepers  leapt  up,  alarmed.  The  white-haired  man  still  rocked 
in  misery. 

The  logger-deputy  heard  a  door  slam  open.  Looking  past  the  back  of  the  rock,  he  saw 
the  beach-comber  behind  a  bush  beyond  the  cabin.  In  its  doorway,  a  man  in  underwear 
appeared,  holding  a  gun.  Then  he  started  running  toward  the  water. 

'SHEE-itt!'  thought  the  lumberjack,  'another  automatic  weapon.'  Not  familiar  with 
the  handcuffed  man's  gun,  he  advanced  with  his  rifle  to  look  past  the  corner  of  rock  near 
the  cabin. 

Seeing  an  armed  smuggler  running  at  them,  the  illegals  fled  noisily  along  the  shore, 
but  the  gunman  stopped  on  the  knoll.  The  lumberjack  signalled  the  beach-comber, 
'Watch  the  cabin.'  Then  he  started  toward  the  smuggler  to  stick  his  rifle  in  the  man's 
back  and  demand,  'Drop  the  gun!' 

Before  the  logger  was  in  position,  the  illegal- smuggler  began  shooting.  'Fool,' 
thought  the  deputy,  'you're  taking  on  the  national  police  force.'  The  fellow  did  not  seem 


to  know  about  holding  down  the  muzzle  as  he  fired,  so  most  of  his  long  burst  just 
chopped  up  water  beyond  the  police  launch. 

The  deputy  was  about  to  demand  his  surrender  when  the  man  stopped  firing.  There 
was  a  second  of  startling  silence,  then  another  automatic  began. 

The  logger  saw  the  man  before  him  take  some  unseen  blow.  The  muzzle  these  bullets 
came  from  did  not  rise  off  its  target;  every  shot  slammed  into  him.  They  spun  him  to 
show  his  amazed  face. 

Suddenly  the  shooting  stopped.  The  man  fell. 

The  lumberjack  stood  feeling  limp  and  stunned.  Then  more  shooting  came  from 
behind  the  big  rock.  "SHEE-itt!"  he  muttered,  realizing  what  had  happened. 

The  woman  appeared,  looking  fierce  but  holding  the  automatic  away  from  her  by  its 
sling.  Clearly,  she  meant,  'I'm  finished  with  this.  It  has  done  its  work.' 

As  she  approached,  the  beach-comber  arrived  from  the  cabin.  "Those  were  the  only 
crooks,"  he  said,  seeming  to  admire  her.  Then  he  looked  down  at  the  nearest  one. 
"SHIT!"  he  added. 

Reaching  the  man  she  had  riddled,  the  woman  looked  at  him  with  hatred,  prodding 
him  with  one  foot.  The  lumberjack  felt  she  would  have  liked  to  mutilate  his  corpse,  but 
she  handed  over  the  weapon.  "These  men  forced  me,"  she  said,  her  eyes  blazing.  "They 
would  not  give  us  food  till  they  had  sex." 

Looking  at  the  smuggler's  bloody  remains,  feeling  ill  himself,  the  logger  said 
solemnly,  "You  certainly  got  revenge.  —  The  other  man?" 

"Dead." 


The  dead  people- smugglers  were  stretched  on  the  removed  armour  in  the  hold.  The 
illegals  were  crowded  onto  the  deck.  Smiling,  laughing,  they  did  not  seem  to  feel 
arrested. 

When  the  police  boat  reached  the  settlement  where  the  girl  lived,  the  logger  said, 
"Lieutenant,  I  saw  that  wanted  man  here  not  long  ago." 

"Oh?"  said  the  officer.  "—  We  will  have  to  return  for  him." 

The  policemen  arranged  for  the  beach-comber  to  take  six  illegals  aboard  his  vessel. 
Since  she  had  noticed  his  admiring  looks,  the  woman  who  had  gunned  down  the 
smugglers  managed  to  be  among  them.  The  white-haired  man  went  with  her. 

On  their  way  to  his  claim,  the  logger-deputy  said,  "Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  I  ruined 
things.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  that  woman  might  use  the  handcuffed  man's  gun." 

At  the  ship's  wheel,  the  lieutenant  smiled,  "You  did  not  ruin  things." 

"But  you  can't  question  the  smugglers." 

"We  will  still  learn  about  them,"  the  officer  explained.  "First:  There  were  things  in 
their  cabin.  Second:  The  illegals  will  tell  us  something.  Third:  We  might  identify  the 
corpses." 

"Oh,  good." 

The  lieutenant  added,  "Thanks  again  for  the  arrow  that  hit  the  tree." 

The  sergeant  said,  "It  probably  proves  that  the  former  beach-comber's  murderer  is 


still  around." 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  " —  Was  it  justified  murder  when  that  woman  gunned 
down  men  who  forced  her  to  have  sex?" 
"Forced  her?"  asked  the  sergeant. 
"Yes-sir.  She  said  that." 

"A  sworn  statement  of  it  could  certainly  help  her,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"I'll  swear  to  it,  sir.  The  beach-comber  heard  it  too.  —  Seeing  that  guy  machine- 
gunned  in  front  of  me,  I  nearly  fainted.  My  knees  felt  like  jelly." 

From  his  tone,  the  policemen  realized  he  was  condemning  himself.  They  both  said 
they  had  felt  that  sensation.  The  lieutenant  added,  "Once,  I  did  faint." 

When  they  were  docked,  the  officer  asked  the  engineer  to  get  the  statements  about 
the  woman  being  forced.  The  beach-comber  seemed  eager  to  help. 

'Is  he  in  love  with  her  now?'  the  logger  wondered.  She  seemed  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  lovely  teacher  who  had  rejected  the  man,  but  maybe  her  fierceness  attracted  him. 
'Violent  man  met  violent  woman,'  he  smiled  quietly.  'It  was  love  at  first  fright.' 

When  he  thanked  the  log-boom  guard,  the  old-timer  said,  "That  there's  a  fine  little 
claim,  young  fella,  an  you're  workin  it  good.  Ain't  that  a  tree  back  there?  Some  tree!  I 
injoyed  bein  here.  Mebbe  I  cn  come  agin." 

The  deputy  offered  to  return  the  police  cap,  but  the  lieutenant  said,  "Keep  it  for 
now." 

"We  may  want  your  company  again,"  the  sergeant  grinned. 
" —  even  if  you  are  a  riverside  fan,"  joked  the  engineer. 


'No-o-o-o!'  he  dreamed,  but  she  smiled  cruelly  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  Bullets 
pulverized  his  private  parts  like  those  of  the  handcuffed  man  on  the  ground.  "N-o-o-o!" 
he  screamed,  waking  himself. 

'Nightmares,'  he  realized.  "WHEW,"  he  said.  His  heart  was  pounding.  He  was 
sweating  badly. 

"Get  up,"  he  told  himself.  'Have  your  bath,'  he  thought. 

Luckily,  that  dream  did  not  come  again.  His  lumberjack's  life  returned  to  normal.  He 
was  harvesting  excellent  timber,  and  every  day  was  a  good  day's  logging. 

After  a  week,  he  took  time  to  deck  the  policemen's  wharf.  'What  a  good  change!'  he 
thought. 

He  fell  into  the  habit  of  packing  his  lunch-box  in  the  morning  and  carrying  it  to 
work.  Eating  at  the  logging  site,  he  usually  sat  on  a  stump,  planning  his  next  steps. 
Sometimes  he  just  enjoyed  looking  at  his  timber  claim. 

It  was  not  the  picture  of  disaster  that  many  claims  were,  because  of  the  way  he  was 
working.  Stumps  were  as  low  as  possible.  Slash  was  properly  disposed  of,  big  pieces 
saved  for  corduroy  roads  or  campfire  fuel,  small  ones  cut  up  and  spread  to  decay  and 
enrich  the  soil. 

The  soil  seemed  quite  good  though.  With  more  light  reaching  them,  wild  grasses  and 


ferns  were  flourishing  in  the  logged  area,  especially  bracken.  Thistles  grew  in  several 
places,  and  something  new  was  coming.  'Everlastings?'  he  wondered.  He  knew  the  wild 
lilies  and  violets  for  sure. 

Dandelions  were  plentiful.  They  added  colour,  but  the  most  beautiful  flowers  were 
small  orchids  in  places  around  the  swamp.  There  were  now  bogbeans  there  too,  and 
something  else  was  coming.  'Bladderwort?'  he  wondered,  then  told  himself,  'Obey  the 
forget-me-nots,  if  that's  what  they  are.' 

There  were  also  butterflies  and  grasshoppers  to  watch  as  he  sat  eating.  Sometimes  he 
heard  crickets.  Once,  he  watched  a  mouse  that  might  be  hunting  them. 

Another  time,  he  saw  a  centipede  attacking  an  earthworm.  That  reminded  him  of  his 
thought  that  one  part  of  creation  should  not  destroy  another.  The  idea  still  startled  him. 
He  separated  the  victim  from  its  attacker. 

His  next  thought  was,  'One  part  of  nature  has  to  kill  another,  or  there  would  soon  be 
far  too  much  of  something.  The  whole  system  would  be  thrown  out  of  balance.' 

He  often  looked  at  the  great  tree,  whose  whole  height  he  could  now  see  clearly.  He 
still  coveted  its  timber  and  felt  its  hugeness  as  a  challenge,  but  he  also  felt  something 
new,  which  had  begun  about  the  time  he  discovered  the  settlement.  Uncertain  of  the 
feeling,  he  could  only  think,  'Hm.' 

One  day,  he  found  an  owl  staring  at  him  from  the  huge  tree.  'Some  people  believe 
strange  things  about  owls,'  he  remembered.  To  him,  its  look  just  seemed  odd. 

Another  day,  he  watched  a  seed-eating  bird  that  might  be  new  to  the  valley.  'Where 
did  those  doves  go?'  he  wondered  again.  T  haven't  seen  them  since  my  first  days  here.' 

He  had  brought  too  much  lunch.  'Leave  some  for  the  birds,'  he  thought,  putting  it  on 
a  stump. 

Sometimes  he  looked  ahead.  'I'm  producing  plenty  of  timber  now,'  he  thought  once, 
'but  when  the  time  comes  how  can  I  skid  logs  from  the  back  of  the  claim  more  easily?' 

Corduroy  roads  worked  well,  but  could  they  be  improved?  Finally,  he  wondered  if  he 
could  add  to  them,  making  a  much  simplified  railway.  'It  would  take  time  to  build,'  he 
saw,  'but  it  could  save  time  in  the  long  run.  The  good  season  won't  last  forever.' 


Sitting  by  the  campfire  after  a  hard  day's  work,  he  watched  the  sun  sink.  The 
swallows  disappeared.  He  looked  at  his  logboom,  thinking,  'It's  fuller  than  when  the 
collectors  came.  When  will  they  come  again?' 

Soon,  he  hoped,  because  he  longed  to  visit  the  settlement  and  see  the  girl.  'It  seems 
like  ages  since  I  saw  her,'  he  thought,  then  wondered,  'Is  she  too  shy  to  come  for  a  visit 
with  her  brother  and  sister?'  Bright  fellow  that  he  was,  he  had  finally  realized  that  she 
was  shy. 

He  tried  to  count  his  logs,  but  there  was  not  enough  light.  Instead,  he  thought,  'I 
haven't  seen  the  beach-comber  lately.' 

Then  he  wondered,  'What  happened  with  the  counterfeit-makers  the  policemen 
arrested?  Did  they  catch  the  guy  I  stopped  chasing?'  He  still  felt  bad  about  that.  ' —  And 
what  about  those  gun-runners?' 


Next,  he  thought,  'What  happened  with  the  smuggled  people  —  especially  that  fierce 
woman?  Was  she  charged  with  murder?' 

The  word  murder  reminded  him  of  quite  different  matters,  and  he  thought,  'Creation 
is  a  bad  system  if  living  things  are  forced  to  destroy  one  another  to  keep  everything 
balanced. ' 

Yawning,  he  realized  he  was  too  tired  to  pursue  such  thoughts.  He  went  to  brush  his 
teeth.  The  bats  began  flitting  past  the  nearly  spent  moon  as  he  went  inside  and  stripped  to 
his  khaki  underwear. 

Feeling  thirsty,  he  wondered,  'Did  I  over-salt  my  food?'  He  went  out  again  and 
drank  from  the  water  bag. 

As  he  returned  to  the  tent,  he  glanced  out  at  the  water  just  as  the  slim  black  shape  of 
a  canoe  with  two  men  slipped  behind  the  rocky  point,  going  toward  the  settlement.  'It's 
late  for  fishermen,'  he  thought,  then  scoffed,  'Huh.  What  do  you  know  about  fishing?' 

He  answered,  'Not  much.  But  I  caught  that  fish  for  supper,  and  it  was  good.' 


In  the  small  hours  of  morning,  he  was  smiling  in  his  sleep  when  a  noise  suddenly 
shattered  the  deep  quiet,  waking  him.  For  a  second,  he  just  lay  feeling  startled.  Then  he 
remembered  the  sound.  "SHEE-itt!"  he  muttered.  "The  alarm." 

He  leapt  out  of  bed,  hastily  put  on  his  boots,  grabbed  the  rifle  and  went  outside  in  his 
underwear  shorts.  The  moon  was  a  pale  sliver;  stars  showed  faintly;  light  mist  partly  hid 
the  bay.  His  heart  was  pounding. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  He  could  just  see  a  small  dark  launch  with  its  stern  at  the  corner  of 
the  logboom  by  the  dock,  headed  out  of  the  bay.  Its  exhaust  burbled  softly,  and 
something  metallic  clinked.  Two  men  bent  over  its  counter. 

They  were  certainly  log-pirates.  "I've  got  you  covered,"  he  called  down  to  them. 
"Hit  your  throttle,  and  get  out  of  here!" 

There  were  murmurs  aboard  the  launch,  then  a  light  clunk  and  click.  A  shot  rang  out, 
very  loud,  echoing  off  the  island,  the  points,  and  bush  behind  him.  Something  seared 
through  the  outside  of  his  bare  left  arm.  "Ouch!"  he  cried. 

Flicking  the  safety  catch,  he  yelled,  "THIEVING  BASTARDS!"  aimed  his  rifle  at 
their  hull  and  fired.  The  very  loud  shot  and  echoes  came  again. 

Not  waiting  to  be  wounded  twice,  he  ran  up  the  trail  across  the  rounded  point,  the 
direction  their  bow  was  toward.  Soon  he  left  that  and  went  partway  along  the  point. 
Stopping  behind  a  broad-leaved  bush,  he  heard  his  heart  thumping.  Something  else 
sounded,  'Pat  —  pat  —  pat  — ' 

Another  shot  came.  PT-I-N-G!  The  slug  ricocheted  off  rock  at  his  camp,  then  the 
echoes  sounded. 

"Huh,"  he  said.  'They  think  I'm  still  over  there,'  he  realized.  His  arm  was  hurting 
badly.  Blood  was  all  down  it  now,  dripping  on  leaves. 

Looking  along  the  shore  side  of  the  thieves'  launch,  he  saw  the  men  at  the  stern,  one 
still  bent  over  it.  Aiming  low  on  him,  he  squeezed  off  a  shot. 

"OW!  Oh,  my  leg!"  the  man  screamed.  "Cut  the  rope,  and  let's  get  out  of  here!" 


An  axe  clunked.  Their  engine  revved,  and  the  boat  began  leaving  the  bay. 

Keeping  low  to  avoid  showing  himself,  the  lumberjack  moved  farther  along  the 
point.  He  ducked  behind  a  boulder  at  its  end,  deciding,  'If  they  are  towing  even  one  log,  I 
will  shoot  again.' 

He  watched  as  the  launch  passed  the  point.  Its  engine  sounded  rough,  and  he 
guessed,  'My  first  shot  hit  something.'  He  could  just  see  the  wounded  pirate  sitting  on  the 
deck  astern,  leaned  against  the  side. 

"We'll  be  back!"  the  fellow  shouted.  "We  promise."  Pain  and  anger  were  in  his 
voice. 

"Fine!"  called  the  logger.  "We'll  have  more  fireworks.  —  But  next  time  I'll  aim  for 
your  body." 

There  was  a  clunk,  then  a  faint  muzzle  flash.  A  parting  shot  ripped  past  the 
lumberjack,  causing  a  dull  'thunk'  across  the  bay  behind  him,  then  the  echoes.  Suddenly 
light  flared. 

"Huh,"  he  said,  guessing,  'He  hit  a  drum  of  fuel.' 

He  knew  he  had  to  do  something  about  that  fire,  but  told  himself,  'First,  see  about 
your  timber.'  His  left  hand  slipped  slightly  on  the  gunstock's  wood  as  he  aimed  at  the 
robbers'  launch. 

"No,"  he  murmured.  They  were  not  towing  anything.  Lowering  the  gun,  he  thought, 
'I  could  have  shot  the  other  guy,  and  who  would  blame  me?' 

An  answer  came.  'The  law  may  blame  you  already.' 

"Hm,"  he  said.  Then  he  stuck  up  for  himself.  'It  was  self-defence! ' 

He  was  already  worrying  however.  He  had  hit  many  targets  in  practice,  but  never  a 
man. 


As  the  log-pirates'  boat  laboured  off  toward  town,  the  lumberjack  hurried  back  to  his 
camp.  Leaving  his  rifle  there,  he  scrambled  down  to  the  beach  below  the  spar-tree.  He 
grabbed  the  pike-pole,  splashed  through  the  creek  and  ran  past  the  first  barrels  of  fuel  to 
push  the  end  one  into  the  water  and  put  out  its  flames. 

"No."  The  heat  of  the  fire  was  already  too  intense  for  him  to  approach.  Expansion 
pushed  a  burning  jet  of  fuel  toward  the  bay  through  the  bullet- hole,  which  was  low  on  the 
barrel. 

"Don't  blow  up,"  he  told  it. 

Turning  back,  he  rolled  the  other  barrels  into  the  creek,  where  running  water  would 
cool  them.  'I  hope  the  burning  one  doesn't  explode,'  he  thought.  'But  what  will  happen 
when  air  can  enter  it?' 

Returning  to  camp,  he  sat  in  his  underwear  and  boots  on  the  log-seat  by  the  fire  pit, 
watching.  He  could  do  no  more  about  the  burning  fuel.  It  lit  the  whole  bay. 

Looking  at  his  wounded  arm,  he  saw  that  the  bullet  had  passed  through  flesh  well 
outside  the  bone.  Blood  only  oozed  from  the  bullet  holes.  'You  were  lucky,'  he  realized. 
'No  big  vessels  were  hit.  —  Bandage  it  when  the  bleeding  slows  more.' 

He  wondered,  'How  will  that  pirate  explain  his  hurt  leg?  He  will  probably  have  to 


explain  to  a  doctor.  —  And  won't  the  police  hear  about  it?' 

"Hm,"  he  said,  realizing,  'You  will  have  to  explain  to  them  that  you  shot  the  man.' 
Then  he  told  himself,  'Don't  just  sit  there.  You  have  to  do  something.' 

Going  into  the  tent,  he  got  the  hammer  and  a  big  staple.  'Take  the  towel,'  he 
remembered.  Soon  he  was  on  the  float-dock. 

Setting  things  on  the  deck,  he  removed  his  boots  and  underwear  and  went  into  the 
water.  It  felt  bad  on  his  wound,  but  there  was  no  other  way.  The  light  from  the  burning 
fuel  showed  him  everything  as  he  swam,  mostly  one-armed,  to  his  logs.  He  pulled  them 
back  into  the  boom  with  the  pirates'  cut  rope. 

"Piss-poor  rope,"  he  muttered,  thinking,  ' —  but  salvage  it  later.' 

Next,  he  pushed  the  boom  log  back  into  place,  then  hammered  a  staple  through  the 
loose  end  of  the  chain  to  close  that  corner  again.  He  went  ashore  on  the  beach,  because 
landing  there  was  easier.  Walking  to  his  towel,  he  dried  everything  except  his  wounded 
arm,  but  he  began  shivering. 

He  gathered  his  things  and  returned  to  camp.  Though  it  hurt  his  arm,  he  dressed, 
leaving  the  wound  uncovered.  Then  he  got  his  first-aid  kit  and  went  back  to  the  fire  pit, 
still  shivering. 

'It's  bleeding  less,'  he  saw,  looking  at  where  the  pirates'  bullet  had  entered  and  left 
his  arm.  'The  drying  blood  washed  off 

He  dressed  the  wound  with  gauze,  then  got  his  work  jacket.  'Start  a  campfire,'  he 
thought.  'Make  tea.' 

Before  long,  he  stopped  shivering.  Unfastening  the  jacket,  he  sat  thumbing  his  chin, 
watching  the  burning  fuel.  'The  flames  are  smaller,'  he  saw.  T  doubt  if  what  remains  will 
blow  up.  —  But  no  air  can  have  entered  the  fuel  drum  yet.' 

After  a  while,  he  was  worrying  again  about  being  charged  for  shooting  a  man.  He 
knew  nothing  about  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  he  realized,  'There's  no  point  in  worrying. 
The  policemen  will  treat  me  as  fairly  as  possible.' 

Then  he  thought,  'What  if  there's  a  gang,  and  other  pirates  come?'  His  eyes  checked 
that  the  rifle  was  nearby.  'Watch  the  bay  all  night,'  he  told  himself.  'Set  the  alarm  again 
before  you  sleep.' 

Reviewing  his  encounter  with  the  pirates,  he  thought,  T  didn't  do  badly  for  —  a 
coward. ' 

Wincing  at  the  name,  he  accused,  'But  remember:  You  let  one  of  those  money- 
forgers  escape.' 

The  sky  grew  whitish,  stars  dimmed,  and  he  thought,  'Dawn.'  However  dawn  did  not 
come.  The  sky  darkened  again.  Stars  brightened.  "Huh,"  he  said.  'That  was  the  false 
dawn,'  he  realized. 

Later,  he  was  no  longer  worrying  about  things.  First,  he  was  trying  to  decide  what  he 
should  study  in  the  capital.  Then  he  thought  about  the  beautiful  girl  at  the  settlement.  He 
was  still  thinking  about  her  at  daylight  when  he  reset  the  alarm  and  renewed  his  bandage. 
'The  flames  from  the  fuel  are  much  lower  now,'  he  saw.  'It  probably  won't  — ' 
BOOM  !  There  was  a  shock-wave,  and  a  fireball  went  up.  Suddenly  he  was  lying  on 
his  back  with  his  legs  up  on  the  log-seat.  "SHEE-itt!"  he  said,  realizing,  'It  exploded  — 
but  I'm  not  hurt.' 


There  was  still  a  threat.  A  big  black  disk  was  rising  like  a  flipped  coin  into  the  sky 
and  could  come  down  on  him.  'That's  the  fuel  drum's  top,'  he  saw.  Breeze  caught  it,  and 
it  skimmed  down  to  crash  into  bush  past  the  rounded  point. 

"Ouch,"  he  said,  hurting  his  arm  as  he  got  up. 

In  the  tent,  he  stood  the  rifle  against  the  bedside  box,  then  pulled  a  blanket  over 
himself  and  fell  asleep. 


In  midmorning,  he  woke  feeling  startled  and  got  up  fast,  hurting  his  arm.  Holding  it, 
listening  intently,  he  murmured,  "Normal  sounds."  He  stepped  into  his  boots,  got  the  rifle 
and  went  out. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  morning  with  a  slight  breeze  that  had  blown  away  all  smoke 
from  the  burnt  fuel.  The  bay  was  lovely.  It  did  not  seem  like  a  place  where  men  had  shot 
one  another. 

'The  only  sign,'  he  thought,  'is  the  blackened  fuel  drum.'  Then  he  noticed  the  rope 
that  the  pirates  had  left  and  a  nicked  rock  by  his  fire  pit. 

'Those  guys  will  come  back  if  they  can,'  he  guessed.  'They  have  a  score  to  settle.' 

On  the  trail  across  the  rounded  point,  he  found  the  blown-off  fuel-drum  top.  It  had 
knifed  down  through  the  trees  and  half  buried  itself.  "SHEE-itt!"  he  said,  realizing  the 
force  involved. 

Back  in  camp,  he  stripped  and  got  his  bath  things.  Soon  he  was  in  the  water  at  the 
creek  mouth,  naked  except  for  his  bandage.  After  washing,  he  removed  that  to  examine 
his  wound. 

"There's  a  hole  in  you,"  he  told  himself.  'Everything  looks  clean,'  he  thought,  'but 
cover  it  carefully.  Logging  creates  enough  problems;  you  don't  need  infection  too.'  Also, 
a  bandage  seemed  to  ease  the  arm's  soreness. 

He  did  not  want  to  swim,  but  he  should  look  at  his  fishing  lines.  From  the  dock,  he 
stepped  onto  the  first  outside  boom  log.  It  did  not  roll,  and  he  walked  on  it  easily. 
Nothing  was  on  its  lines,  but  a  fish  had  been  caught  from  the  second  log.  Freeing  the  nail 
holding  its  line,  he  started  back  for  the  dock,  but  the  fish  made  a  run.  Pulled  off  balance, 
he  splashed  into  the  water. 

"So,"  he  said,  bobbing  up.  'You're  swimming  after  all,'  he  thought. 

He  pushed  himself  along  the  logboom  with  his  good  arm,  landed  near  the  creek  and 
dried  himself.  Then  he  worked  out  the  fish-hook,  telling  the  fish,  "You  won't  die  for 
nothing.  You'll  be  my  breakfast  —  lunch.'  With  a  finger  in  one  of  its  gills,  he  returned  to 
camp. 

Before  long,  he  was  eating  by  the  campfire.  'Don't  log  today,'  he  told  himself.  'The 
arm  is  sore,  and  you  didn't  sleep  much.' 

Then  he  tried  to  remember,  'What  is  that  kind  of  fish  that  has  an  even  worse  way  of 
life  than  parasite  catfish?' 

After  a  while,  he  was  ready  for  easy  work.  For  a  minute,  he  watched  a  seed-eating 
bird,  then  he  saw  something  to  do. 


At  the  inland  end  of  the  corduroy  road,  just  behind  the  great  tree,  he  did  some 
cleaning-up,  treating  his  arm  carefully.  Then  he  began  the  simple  railway  he  had  thought 
about.  He  tied  the  track-logs  to  the  corduroy  road  through  auger  holes  bored  parallel  to 
the  ground.  Each  track  overlapped  the  next  one  toward  the  water. 

He  was  getting  a  fair  amount  done,  though  his  arm  was  starting  to  hurt  more.  "It's 
strange,"  he  said,  thinking,  'Sometimes  you  feel  that  it  will  be  a  bad  day,  but  it  goes  well. 
—  And  sometimes  it's  the  opposite.  Remember  the  hung-up  tree?' 


Surprised  by  a  halloo  in  late  afternoon,  he  looked  out  at  the  bay.  Three  figures  were 
approaching  in  a  dugout  canoe.  'It's  the  girl  with  her  brother  and  sister!'  he  saw.  Feeling 
uplifted,  he  went  to  meet  them  at  the  creek. 

Without  quite  running,  he  got  to  the  shore  as  their  boat  reached  his  logboom.  'They 
won't  hit  the  rope  that  holds  the  corner,'  he  realized.  The  canoe  drew  little  water. 

The  boy  waved  his  paddle,  calling  from  the  middle  thwart,  "No  school  today,"  and 
the  little  girl  added  from  the  bow,  "So  we  came  to  visit." 

From  the  stern-seat,  their  big  sister  pointed  her  paddle  at  his  logs  for  an  instant, 
saying  shyly,  "You  can't  visit  us  yet."  There  was  that  lovely  music  of  her  voice  again. 

From  the  beach,  he  grinned,  "Good!  I  thought  you  would  never  come." 

The  children  scrambled  out  as  the  logger  pulled  up  the  boat's  prow.  The  young 
woman  got  some  shoes,  stepped  over  a  basket,  and  walked  up  from  the  stern.  She  was 
dressed  in  shirt  and  jeans  for  roughing  it,  and  her  figure  was  excellent,  the  clothes  fitting 
perfectly. 

He  handed  her  over  the  bow.  She  moved  gracefully,  revealing  small  feet,  and 
something  tugged  at  his  heart.  'How  can  they  be  so  pretty?'  he  marvelled. 

But  he  was  still  holding  her  hand!  Embarrassed,  he  released  it,  saying  warmly, 
"Welcome  to  my  timber  claim." 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured.  Her  gorgeous  eyes  were  shyly  taking  everything  in. 
She  sniffed  slightly,  her  delicate  nostrils  catching  the  scent  of  newly  cut  wood.  Sitting  on 
the  gunwale,  she  brushed  the  sole  of  one  little  foot  with  a  hand,  slipped  on  its  shoe,  then 
did  the  other  foot. 

Distracted,  admiring,  he  finally  asked,  "How  are  your  parents?" 

She  smiled  and  said  softly,  "Very  well,  thanks.  They  sent  their  greetings.  —  Mother 
also  sent  a  picnic  supper."  She  gestured  toward  the  basket  behind  her  as  she  stood. 
"Father  asked  me  to  say  that  he  looks  forward  to  talking  with  you  again." 

Was  she  saying  too  much?  She  looked  down. 

The  lumberjack  smiled.  "I  also  look  forward  to  us  talking  again,"  he  said.  " —  Your 
mom's  picnic  idea  was  excellent." 

The  young  woman  looked  upward  then,  asking,  "What  is  that?" 

He  was  admiring  the  finest  throat  he  had  ever  seen.  Something  pulled  at  his  heart 
again  as  he  said,  "My  spar-tree.  —  Should  I  show  you  around  the  claim?" 

"Please,"  she  smiled.  As  a  teacher,  she  had  been  hoping  for  that. 

Scaring  off  shorebirds,  her  brother  and  sister  had  run  along  the  beach  to  the  dock. 


"Children,"  she  called.  "Come.  The  man  will  tell  how  he  logs." 

He  smiled  at  them  across  the  distance,  thinking,  'This  girl  must  be  a  good  teacher.' 
He  wondered  again  how  old  she  was. 

They  began  touring  his  claim.  The  railway  caught  the  boy's  interest.  The  little  girl 
liked  the  wildflowers,  naming  several  the  lumberjack  hadn't  known.  Their  beautiful  sister 
was  interested  in  everything,  but  the  great  tree  impressed  her  most.  "It  is  magnificent!" 
she  declared. 

At  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  logger  pointed  out  the  cave.  While  the  boy  went  to 
look,  the  man  knelt,  showing  the  little  girl  a  flower.  "What  is  this?"  he  asked. 
"My  mom  told  me  they're  a  orchid,"  she  said. 
"Let's  give  it  to  your  sister,"  he  said,  reaching  for  it. 
"Please  don't  pick  it!"  the  young  woman  cried. 

The  logger  looked  up,  very  surprised.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  hadn't 
thought  enough  about  plants. 

Embarrassed,  the  girl  explained,  "It  is  beautiful  right  there." 

Seeing  that  she  seemed  flustered,  he  changed  subjects  for  her  by  calling  to  the  boy, 
"Would  you  like  to  see  if  there's  anything  on  my  fishing  lines?" 

"Yes!"  both  children  said,  and  they  all  started  for  the  shore. 

They  removed  the  picnic  basket  from  the  canoe.  Then  the  logger  pointed  out  the 
lines  attached  to  the  boom  logs  and  helped  the  children  launch  the  boat. 

As  they  paddled  out,  their  sister  sniffed  the  wood  smell  again.  She  hated  seeing  trees 
killed,  but  loved  their  dying  essence.  "What  a  beautiful  place!"  she  sighed,  looking 
around  the  bay. 

"Yes,"  he  smiled  at  her.  'Very  beautiful,'  he  thought. 


Up  at  his  camp,  he  made  a  fire,  and  the  girl  set  out  supper.  "You  are  used  to  most  of 
these  foods,"  she  explained,  "but  father  wants  you  to  sample  a  different  dish  that  our 
people  especially  enjoy." 

"I  like  trying  new  foods,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  girl,  " —  though  I  avoid  most  adventures." 

They  talked,  waiting  for  the  children,  but  the  logger  also  admired.  'She  is  really 
here,'  he  marvelled.  He  noticed  the  lovely  modelling  of  her  forehead  and  the  places 
where  the  forehead  approached  her  eyes. 

"What  happened  to  your  arm?"  she  said,  almost  too  shy  to  ask. 

"Oh  — ,"  he  said,  purposely  belittling  the  matter,  "log-pirates  came  calling  last  night, 
and  one  of  their  shots  winged  me." 

Her  eyes  widened  with  alarm;  her  face  became  drawn;  a  hand  flew  to  her  throat. 
"One  shot?"  she  asked. 

He  tried  to  shrug  off  the  incident.  "Only  this  one  came  close." 

"It  only  takes  one,"  she  said.  "—  If  the  bullet's  course  had  been  slightly  different,  we 
might  have  found  you  dead." 

"But  it  nearly  missed,"  he  grinned.  He  was  pleased  at  her  concern,  but  didn't  want 


her  to  continue  fearing  what  had  not  happened,  so  he  changed  the  subject.  "One  of  the 
letters  I  got  at  your  place  was  from  a  friend  at  home.  It  was  mostly  about  arranging  to 
study  in  the  capital.  He  wants  to  be  a  teacher  like  you." 

The  girl  smiled,  but  would  not  be  diverted.  "The  hospital  boat  is  due  on  its  rounds," 
she  said.  "We  will  send  it  to  you  first." 

"Thanks,"  he  grinned. 

"We  were  very  interested  in  what  you  said  about  the  tiny  plants  that  are  also 
animals,"  she  remarked.  "You  made  us  think  about  creation.  —  Were  you  able  to  answer 
the  question  my  father  left  with  you?" 

The  lumberjack  said,  "It  seems  as  if  created  things  should  not  destroy  one  another. 
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"Oh?"  she  said,  surprised,  looking  at  his  claim. 

"—  But,"  he  grimaced,  "it  also  looks  as  if  things  are  forced  into  destroying  to  keep 
nature  in  balance." 

"Ah,"  she  said.  "—  May  I  tell  father  this?" 

"Please  do,"  he  said.  "He  might  see  a  better  way  to  think  about  matters." 

They  looked  out  at  sounds  from  the  children  on  the  water.  The  boy  held  a  good-sized 
fish.  Grinning,  the  logger  called,  "You  are  fine  fishermen.  Hide  it  from  the  gulls.  Take  it 
to  your  mother." 

Liking  the  way  he  treated  children,  the  girl  smiled,  "Father  said  to  tell  you  the  log- 
collectors  are  going  around  again." 

"Good.  Please  thank  him,"  he  said,  thinking,  'I  can  soon  return  your  visit.' 

The  children  arrived.  "What's  that  funny-looking  thing?"  the  boy  asked. 

The  lumberjack  explained  his  log-pirate  alarm.  The  girls  listened  too,  and  the  older 
one  seemed  slightly  happier.  Then  he  helped  the  children  wash  after  their  fishing. 

As  they  began  supper,  he  told  about  finding  the  head  of  a  quite  big  fish  on  one  line. 
"The  body  had  been  bitten  off  by  a  much  bigger  fish,"  he  ended,  " —  as  cleanly  as  a  knife 
cuts." 

Intrigued,  the  boy  asked,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  catch  a  fish  like  that  biggest  one?" 

The  lumberjack  laughed,  "I'll  just  catch  trees.  They  only  bite  back  if  you  get 
careless."  Suddenly  he  recalled  an  ugly  created  thing  called  the  hagfish. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  great  tree  again,  admiring  deeply.  "How  old  would  that  be?" 
she  asked. 

"Hm,"  said  the  lumberjack,  then  joked,  "If  I  ever  figure  out  how  to  move  its  logs,  I 
will  fall  it  and  count  its  rings  for  you." 

The  young  woman  showed  distress,  but  the  little  girl  asked,  "What  does  'count  its 
rings'  mean?" 

The  young  man  found  a  sawed  piece  of  firewood  and  showed  how  to  count  rings, 
then  handed  it  to  her  to  finish.  The  boy  helped  her,  and  the  others  exchanged  smiles.  The 
girl  was  much  less  shy  now.  "I'm  very  glad  you  came,"  said  the  logger,  thinking,  ' — 
especially  today.' 

"We  are  all  glad,"  the  girl  smiled,  "but  we  can't  stay  long." 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  to  prepare  lessons,"  she  explained. 
"Ah!"  he  said. 

"Mother  helps,  but  I'm  not  very  good  at  it  yet,"  she  admitted.  " —  I'm  not  fully 


trained.  I  have  a  permit  to  teach  just  this  one  year.  It  might  be  renewed." 
He  nodded,  "I  see." 

Hardly  feeling  shy  at  all  now,  she  continued  her  small  confession.  "I  went  to  the 
capital  for  training.  Maybe  I  learned  some  city  ways  as  father  claims,  but  I  disliked  it  and 
could  not  finish  for  homesickness." 

Recalling  her  home,  he  said,  "I  understand.  I  was  homesick  in  basic  training,  and 
don't  even  like  to  remember  it  —  though  it  sometimes  helps  me."  Perhaps  he  should  have 
explained  then  that  he  was  now  looking  for  something  to  study  for  his  life's  work,  but  the 
chance  passed. 

Before  long,  supper  was  finished  and  the  girl  stood  to  tidy  up  and  pack  things  in  the 
basket.  He  saw  that  she  was  very  graceful  as  well  as  having  such  a  good  figure. 
"Shouldn't  we  wash  the  dishes?"  he  asked. 

Eyes  twinkling,  she  chuckled,  "I  have  exact  orders  from  my  mother." 

"Oh,"  he  smiled.  " —  I  can't  disagree  with  your  mom." 

Suddenly  the  little  girl  cried,  "It's  a  year  older  than  you,  sis,"  and  the  boy  said,  "We 
finally  got  the  same  number.  This  stick  is  twenty  years  old." 

Knowing  the  girl's  age  now,  the  lumberjack  looked  even  happier. 

Soon  they  were  at  the  beach,  saying  goodbye.  "Give  my  best  regards  to  your 
parents,"  he  said.  "Thank  them  for  the  excellent  meal.  I  enjoyed  both  kinds  of  food." 

"We  will  deliver  your  messages,"  the  girl  smiled,  not  at  all  shy  now.  " —  And  we 
will  send  the  hospital  boat." 

The  boy  asked,  "Can  you  visit  us  again  soon?" 

"I  will,"  the  logger  promised.  " —  Should  I  bring  my  football?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy.  "Ours  exploded.  We  tried  to  put  more  air  in  with  the  wrong  kind 
of  pump." 

"Okay,"  the  lumberjack  grinned.  "Give  the  fish  that  we  caught  to  your  mother." 
"Come  for  a  whole  day,"  said  the  little  girl. 

The  young  woman  added  no  words,  but  she  looked  very  happy.  Her  lovely  eyes 
invited  him. 

Heading  for  the  point  in  the  canoe,  the  children  yelled  at  the  same  instant,  "Come 
soon!"  and  they  all  laughed  at  the  timing. 

The  young  man  stood  smiling,  watching  them  glide  away.  Gulls  were  around  the 
canoe,  and  hints  of  sunset  coloured  the  sky.  "Beautiful  girl,"  he  murmured,  "I  am  in  love 
with  you." 


Finishing  breakfast  next  morning,  he  looked  toward  an  engine  sound  that  came  from 
between  the  island  and  rounded  point.  Another  sound  came,  echoing  around  the  bay. 
"Wa-HOO-gah." 

"The  hospital  launch,"  he  saw,  and  soon  he  was  on  the  dock.  The  doctor  came  on 
deck  smiling,  and  they  exchanged  greetings.  After  passing  the  logger  ropes  to  secure  the 
bow  and  stern,  the  medical  man  dug  into  his  shirt  pocket  and  handed  him  a  note.  " — 


from  our  lieutenant- friend,"  he  explained. 

The  logger  read  that  the  police  were  lending  the  hospital  launch  a  drum  of  fuel  and 
hoped  he  would  help  them  get  it  aboard.  "Sure,"  he  grinned. 

Noticing  a  bandage,  the  doctor  asked,  "What  happened  to  your  arm?" 

"I  got  shot  by  log-pirates,"  the  lumberjack  explained. 

"Really?"  said  the  doctor.  "Come  aboard.  Let  me  take  a  look." 

When  he  had  treated  the  wound,  the  doctor  said,  "The  slug's  course  was  lucky  for 
you,  and  your  body  is  healing  itself  well,  but  you  need  two  injections.  One  combats 
infection;  the  other  makes  you  drowsy.  All  you  will  feel  like  doing  for  a  day  and  night  is 
sleeping." 

"I  have  to  guard  my  logs  tonight,  doctor,"  the  lumberjack  explained. 
"Hm  — ,"  said  the  medical  man.  "We  will  be  visiting  a  settlement  today,  but  we  will 
return  by  nightfall.  Pirates  won't  strike  with  us  here." 
"Okay,"  agreed  the  logger.  "Thank  you." 

The  doctor  gave  him  his  first  needle,  then  said,  "Go  ashore  and  get  into  bed.  I  will 
bring  the  sedative." 

"Can  I  help  load  your  fuel  first?" 
"To  bed!"  the  doctor  chuckled. 

"Yes-sir,"  grinned  the  logger,  and  he  was  soon  in  his  cot. 
The  doctor  arrived,  gave  instructions  about  some  colourful  pills,  then  gave  his 
second  injection. 

"Wa-HOO-gah,"  woke  the  lumberjack  next  morning.  Looking  sleepily  out  at  the 
water,  he  saw  the  hospital  launch  leaving. 

He  found  that  his  stomach  was  slightly  upset,  and  he  was  in  an  odd  mood.  But  he  had 
slept  long  and  well.  He  felt  ready  for  work. 

Before  his  bath,  he  rolled  the  burned-out  fuel  drum  to  the  outer  end  of  the  dock.  'The 
police  have  to  see  it,'  he  thought,  'or  they'll  be  counting  on  fuel  they  don't  have.'  He  also 
returned  the  remaining  undamaged  barrels  to  their  places. 

After  a  bland  breakfast,  he  took  a  pill,  then  packed  some  plain  foods  into  his  lunch- 
box  and  walked  to  work.  Leaving  the  box  on  a  big  stump,  he  followed  his  railway  to  just 
behind  the  great  tree. 

There,  his  eyes  selected  a  single-log  tree.  'Start  with  that,'  he  thought.  'The  arm  isn't 
sore,  but  don't  strain  it.  —  Hold  one  corner  of  the  back-cut.' 

Picturing  the  girl,  he  had  trouble  thinking  just  about  work.  He  also  remembered  her 
voice  and  things  she  had  said.  Despite  his  upset  stomach,  he  was  humming. 

The  tree  came  down  perfectly  beside  the  end  of  his  railway.  'The  arm  still  seems 
okay,'  he  thought.  '—  Will  it  hurt  later?' 

After  trimming  off  all  branches  not  supporting  the  trunk,  he  pivoted  the  trunk  over 
the  remaining  branches  with  the  peavey.  It  came  down  squarely  on  the  roller- logs  of  his 
railway.  "Huh,"  he  belched.  'Was  that  skill  or  beginner's  luck?'  he  wondered. 

He  removed  the  remaining  branches  and  crown,  then  began  skidding  the  timber  log 
atop  the  rollers.  It  went  much  more  easily  than  on  just  the  corduroy  road.  Whenever  the 
front  roller  and  timber  log  began  heading  off  the  track  he  slackened  the  dragline,  passed  it 
around  a  stump,  making  that  act  as  a  snatch-block,  then  pulled  again  from  there.  The  log 
returned  to  mid-track  easily.  When  its  back  end  passed  a  roller-log,  he  took  that  to  the 


front  to  serve  again. 

Though  he  had  to  pause  and  attach  his  last  lengths  of  track,  the  new  timber  log  was 
soon  floating  in  his  boom  with  all  the  others.  'Ain't  it  easy?'  he  belched.  'Why  didn't  you 
think  of  that  railway  idea  sooner?'  he  asked  himself. 

The  work  had  improved  his  odd  mood  and  even  his  upset  stomach.  'Cut  up  the  tree's 
crown  now,  then  have  lunch,'  he  thought.  '—  Remember:  Take  your  pill.' 

He  sat  eating  on  the  big  stump  with  his  lunch-box  beside  him.  A  lacewing  landed  on 
a  nearby  twig,  and  he  stuck  out  a  boot  at  it,  curious.  It  twitched  long  antennae,  unfolded 
the  gauze  tent  of  its  wings  and  flew,  but  only  to  the  next  twig. 

Looking  at  the  great  tree,  he  thought,  'The  railway  would  not  help  with  its  logs.  They 
are  far  too  big.  But  rolling  logs  is  a  great  help.' 

His  mind  easily  drifted  to  the  girl.  He  recalled  mainly  her  lovely  looks,  but  also 
remembered  things  she  had  said.  'She  led  me  to  see  that  I've  been  thinking  too  much  just 
about  creation's  animals,'  he  realized. 

Finished  eating,  he  stood  bending  to  close  his  lunch-box.  The  stump's  top  caught  his 
eye,  reminding  him  that  the  girl  had  wondered  about  the  great  tree's  age. 

Curious,  he  began  counting  the  layers  of  wood  on  this  stump,  moving  inward  from 
the  bark.  He  soon  reached  the  girl's  age,  and  went  another  ring  of  the  wood  to  his  own 
age.  "Huh,"  he  said.  'I'm  hardly  any  distance  into  the  tree,'  he  saw. 

He  counted  more  rings  to  the  ages  of  his  brother  in  town  and  his  brother  at  home. 
Still  only  a  little  way  into  the  tree,  he  counted  to  his  mother's  age,  then  his  father's.  Next, 
he  counted  to  the  age  of  the  oldest  person  living  around  home.  'You  are  still  only  a  little 
way  into  the  tree,'  he  saw.  It  must  have  been  very  old.' 

Growing  thoughtful,  he  asked  himself,  'How  long  did  it  take  you  to  cut  down  this 
tree?' 

He  did  not  reply.  Scowling,  he  took  his  axe  to  the  bigger  tree  he  had  chosen  to 
harvest  next.  He  touched  its  trunk,  but  looked  at  it  hard.  Starting  the  undercut,  he  noticed, 
'My  arm  feels  okay.' 

Before  long,  the  tree  was  down.  'Most  trees  won't  land  in  the  right  place,'  he 
realized.  'I'll  need  roller- logs  on  the  ground  to  pull  them  over  and  up  onto  the  railway.' 

After  a  while,  the  tree-trunk  was  ready  to  skid  the  next  day.  He  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  end  of  the  butt  log  that  had  adjoined  the  stump.  Then  he  walked  toward  his  camp. 

'My  arm  doesn't  hurt  much,'  he  realized.  He  squeezed  it  gently  with  the  other  hand. 
There  was  little  discomfort,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  please  him. 

Back  in  camp,  he  looked  at  his  booming  ground.  He  often  felt  proud  of  what  he  had 
produced.  Now  he  just  sighed. 


He  was  taking  his  last  pill  after  breakfast  one  day  when  the  passenger-and- freight 
boat  came  into  the  bay,  bound  outward.  When  he  reached  the  dock,  the  mate  handed  him 
their  mooring  ropes. 

"We  have  guests  for  you,"  the  sailor  grinned.  He  began  passing  supplies  and 


equipment  that  were  brought  by  a  small  young  woman. 

'Women  guests?'  the  lumberjack  wondered.  "Hello,  sir."  He  casually  saluted  the 
captain,  who  appeared  on  his  bridge.  Looking  grim,  the  officer  returned  the  gesture. 

The  landed  items  included  a  tent.  'Good,'  the  logger  thought.  He  would  only  want  to 
share  his  own  tent  with  the  girl  he  loved.  Seeing  also  tools  for  digging  and  equipment  for 
photography,  he  realized  who  these  guests  might  be. 

A  handsome  young  man  came  to  the  side.  "When  will  you  return?"  he  asked  the 
captain  in  an  odd  tone. 

"Five  days!"  snapped  the  officer,  saying  to  the  logger  in  a  much  friendlier  way, 
"You've  cut  plenty  of  timber,  young  fellow." 

"Yes-sir,"  grinned  the  lumberjack.  " —  Are  you  keeping  busy?" 

"Too  busy,"  complained  the  captain.  "Unmoor  us,  please."  He  called  into  the 
wheelhouse,  "Slow  astern." 

The  logger  released  the  ropes.  The  young  man  and  woman  scrambled  over  the  ship's 
side  as  a  space  of  water  began  opening.  Both  wore  shorts.  The  man  had  a  pistol  in  a 
holster. 

The  logger's  look  asked  the  mate,  "What's  wrong  with  the  captain?" 

The  mate's  eyes  indicated  the  new  arrivals.  "See  you  in  five  days,"  he  chuckled. 

"Fine,"  the  logger  saluted,  watching  the  vessel  go  astern. 

At  his  shoulder,  the  young  man  explained  languidly,  "I  am  a  graduate  student.  — 
You  mentioned  a  possible  cave  to  my  professor.  I'm  here  to  find  it  and  study  it." 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  lumberjack,  turning  as  the  ship  started  forward.  "The  professor 
told  me  about  the  local  people.  —  Who  is  this  lady?" 

"My  wife,"  said  the  student,  not  looking  at  her. 

"Welcome  to  my  logging  claim,  mam,"  grinned  the  lumberjack. 

"Thank  you,"  she  smiled,  using  his  friendly  kind  of  salute.  She  was  a  fairly  good- 
looking  woman,  but  her  eyes  were  nearly  bulbous.  Except  in  smiling,  her  mouth  turned 
down. 

"Help  me  make  camp,"  the  student  said,  his  manner  odd. 

'Huh,'  thought  the  logger.  Was  the  fellow  haughty?  "Sure,"  he  said.  " —  I  found  the 
cave." 

"Oh,  good,"  said  both  newcomers. 

The  logger  grabbed  their  tent,  machete  and  shovel.  They  got  other  things.  He  took 
them  to  the  area  of  dry  ground  nearest  the  cave,  then  began  clearing  it.  "Bring  your  other 
stuff,"  he  suggested. 

Soon  he  had  their  small  tent  up,  facing  the  bay  like  his.  Then  he  dug  a  fire  pit  and 
lined  it  with  stones  from  the  rocky  ridge. 

Walking  back  and  forth  separately,  the  newcomers  brought  their  other  equipment 
and  supplies.  The  wife  made  one  more  trip  and  also  carried  more.  Did  the  graduate 
student  feel  that  such  work  was  beneath  him?  He  carried  only  token  loads.  Once  he 
checked  his  pistol. 

'He's  not  much  of  a  man,'  the  lumberjack  thought.  '—  Why  does  he  pack  the  gun?' 
The  logger  and  young  wife  soon  had  the  camp  set  up.  "I'll  remove  my  things  from 
the  cave  tomorrow,"  he  told  her  husband. 

"We  have  little  time,"  the  student  said.  "I'd  prefer  that  you  do  it  now." 

The  lumberjack  controlled  his  temper.  Turning,  he  walked  away  to  continue  logging. 


That  evening,  he  was  sitting  by  his  campfire,  looking  at  a  beautiful  beginning  sunset 
but  recalling  the  ugly  lives  of  hagfish.  At  a  sound,  he  looked  toward  the  other  camp. 
The  graduate  student's  wife  was  approaching.  She  seemed  downcast. 
'Huh,'  he  thought.  'Why  is  such  a  good-looking  woman  sad?' 
Nearer,  she  asked  if  there  was  a  latrine,  and  he  pointed  out  the  trail. 


Next  morning,  the  lumberjack  took  his  falling  tools  to  some  one-log  trees  behind  the 
graduate  student's  camp.  They  were  a  short  distance  up  the  rocky  ridge.  He  was  not 
supposed  to  log  there,  but  he  argued,  'It's  in  the  cause  of  science.' 

Before  long,  one  tree  crashed  down.  The  student's  wife  burst  out  of  their  tent,  pistol 
in  hand.  She  was  wearing  only  panties  and  brassiere,  and  there  were  things  to  admire. 

The  logger  put  up  his  hands,  grinning,  "I'm  sorry  that  startled  you.  —  I  told  your 
husband  I  would  clear  the  cave  today.  This  log  and  one  other  will  support  things  so  they 
don't  sink  into  the  boggy  ground  there." 

"I  see!"  she  said,  then  realized  she  was  standing  there  almost  naked  and  darted  back 
inside. 

"Heh-heh,"  the  logger  chuckled,  thinking,  'There's  just  no  predicting  when 
something  will  titillate  a  guy. ' 

Soon  after,  the  young  wife  emerged  clothed,  wearing  shorts  again,  and  he  realized, 
'She  doesn't  normally  carry  a  gun.'  She  washed  at  the  creek,  got  their  campfire  going  and 
put  on  coffee.  As  he  continued  preparing  that  log,  he  began  catching  breakfast  smells. 

From  down  the  slope,  the  wife  said,  "Here  is  a  peace-offering." 

He  looked  around,  and  she  was  holding  a  mug  of  coffee.  Striding  down  to  accept  it, 
he  joked,  "I'll  be  awake  all  day."  Sipping,  he  said,  "M-m-m,  good.  Thanks.  —  Do  we 
need  peace-offerings?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "My  husband  offends  everyone.  —  He  let  you  make  our  camp.  — 
Also,  he  normally  rises  late,  and  probably  won't  help  you  clear  the  cave.  —  Sometimes 
he's  up  early." 

"Thanks  for  the  warning,"  he  smiled,  also  thinking,  'Why  does  she  stay  with  him?' 

She  believed  he  must  be  recalling  his  earlier  view  of  her:  armed,  but  nearly  naked. 
"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  tuning  away.  Then  she  added,  "Oh!  Here  is  a  note  for  you  from 
his  professor."  She  handed  it  to  him. 

The  lady  scientist's  note  did  not  mention  her  student.  "I  belatedly  realized  that  you 
are  more  than  a  logger,"  it  read.  "If  you  come  to  the  capital,  look  me  up.  Another  staff 
member  has  shown  interest  in  your  creation  ideas,  and  I  will  introduce  you." 

"Wow,"  murmured  the  lumberjack,  suddenly  feeling  valued. 

Finishing  the  drink,  he  planned  his  next  moves,  then  left  the  empty  mug  on  a  stump 
and  continued  work.  'My  arm  feels  all  right,'  he  thought. 

Sometimes  he  looked  at  the  graduate  student's  camp.  The  wife  ate  breakfast  alone, 
reading  a  book.  From  time  to  time,  she  touched  her  hair. 


Did  the  crash  of  the  second  tree  rouse  the  student?  Shortly  after  it,  he  finally 
emerged,  gun  on  hip.  Washing  in  the  creek  did  not  seem  to  wake  him  properly.  When  he 
sat  by  their  campfire  to  eat,  he  often  yawned.  Much  later,  he  arrived  at  the  cave,  where 
most  supplies  and  equipment  had  already  been  piled  on  two  parallel  logs  outside. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  lumberjack.  It  was  nearly  afternoon. 

"Mmph,"  muttered  the  student,  sitting  on  a  log  with  a  mug  of  coffee. 

'Don't  say  more,'  the  logger  thought.  He  continued  moving  things. 

Finally  finished  breakfast,  the  student  began  feebly  helping. 

The  logger  made  himself  recall  the  lady  scientist's  genuine  interest  in  the  people  who 
had  lived  so  long  in  the  area.  'Mam,'  he  thought,  'I  do  this  for  you,  not  for  him.' 

He  cleaned  up  the  remains  of  those  extra  trees,  then  returned  to  his  proper  logging. 
The  graduate  student  began  examining  the  cave.  Nothing  appeared  to  excite  him.  He  kept 
yawning. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  wife  continued  waking  up  long  before  her  husband. 
When  he  finally  got  up,  her  attempts  to  chat  during  his  breakfast  never  got  beyond  brief 
exchanges.  She  always  returned  to  her  reading. 

From  a  distance,  the  logger  saw  how  they  behaved.  At  first,  he  only  thought,  'She 
brought  plenty  of  books,'  and  noticed,  'She  keeps  poking  her  hair.'  Then  he  realized,  'He 
never  touches  her.  —  Is  that  why  she  seems  unhappy?' 

Each  evening,  the  young  wife  passed  through  the  logger's  camp.  The  second 
evening,  she  only  said,  "Hello,"  on  her  outward  journey  and,  "Good  night,"  coming  back. 
On  the  third  evening,  she  paused  near  the  logger  at  his  campfire  and  said,  "I  thought 
you'd  like  to  know  that  my  husband  found  drawings  in  the  cave.  Some  are  crudely 
sketched  animals.  Some  are  —  uhh  —  parts  of  people." 

"Parts?"  he  asked. 

"That's  right."  Her  mouth  curved  upward.  She  said,  "Good  night.  Sweet  dreams," 
and  walked  on. 

"Huh,"  said  the  lumberjack,  shaking  his  head.  'Parts?'  he  thought. 

The  fourth  evening,  the  student's  wife  again  stopped  at  the  logger's  campfire.  "Tea?" 
he  offered. 

"I  better  not,  thanks,"  she  replied.  She  put  a  foot  on  the  log-seat  fairly  close  to  him, 
and  the  fine  smooth  skin  of  her  inner  thigh  caught  the  reddening  sunlight.  "You  must  get 
up  awfully  early,"  she  said. 

"Bad  habit,"  he  grinned.  "I  was  raised  on  a  farm." 

"I  wake  up  early  too,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  " —  I  normally  go  back  to  sleep, 
because  he  probably  won't  be  up  for  hours." 

The  logger  had  grown  curious  about  this  strange  couple.  He  could  hardly  help 
saying,  "I'm  afraid  you  two  don't  get  along  very  well." 

She  laughed  bitterly,  and  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  "We  will  never  get  along!  He 
should  not  have  married  me  —  or  any  woman.  —  He  married  to  make  it  look  as  if  he  is 
normal,  but  he's  not.  —  Have  you  noticed?  He  never  touches  me.  Am  I  so  ugly?" 

"No,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "You're  a  good-looking  woman.  —  Why  does  he  pack  a 


gun?" 

"That  is  for  'wild  animals',"  she  explained. 

"Oh?"  he  smiled.  " —  The  animals  avoid  us.  To  them,  we  are  wild  —  and  maybe 
they're  right,"  he  chuckled. 

She  giggled  at  that;  her  mood  changed.  She  abruptly  sat  beside  him.  Taking  a  thin 
stick  from  the  wood  he  had  ready  for  the  fire,  she  said  playfully,  "I'll  show  you  a  picture 
from  the  cave." 

She  began  drawing  in  the  dirt  beside  the  fire.  A  spindle  shape  appeared,  with  a  circle 
inside  it.  Then  she  added  short  lines  that  twisted  out  from  the  spindle  like  hairs. 
The  logger  began  feeling  embarrassed. 

She  looked  at  him  coyly.  "Here's  the  rest  of  that  picture,"  she  said.  Making  it  point  at 
the  first  part,  she  drew  a  longish  shape  with  a  slightly  enlarged  end. 
His  face  grew  hot. 

Her  twinkling  eyes  read  his  feelings.  Squeezing  his  hurt  arm  through  his  shirt,  she 
giggled  again.  Then  she  stood  and  walked  on. 


Facing  the  island,  enjoying  his  bath,  he  scooped  up  water  to  wash  between  his  legs. 
That  reminded  him  of  the  rude  picture  the  graduate  student's  wife  had  drawn.  He 
chuckled  inwardly. 

There  was  a  small  splash  behind  him.  Arms  slipped  around  his  waist,  and  female 
hands  clasped  his  abdomen.  "Hey!"  he  said. 

"Shh,"  the  wife  replied.  He  felt  her  breasts  against  his  back.  Her  pelvis  began 
thrusting  against  his  buttocks  in  a  certain  rhythm.  Instinct  swarmed  up;  he  was  already 
overwhelmed. 

More  splashing,  a  twinge  from  his  wounded  arm,  and  suddenly  she  was  in  front  of 
him,  panting,  joining  his  body  to  hers. 

'Move,'  instinct  told  him.  There  was  no  chance  for  thought. 

She  moved  too:  frantically,  desperately.  Her  entire  being  seemed  to  feel  it  had  been 
deprived  of  this  for  far  too  long.  Soon  a  stronger  fit  seized  her,  and  she  hugged  herself  to 
him,  groaning. 

They  began  relaxing,  but  she  still  clung.  He  was  astonished  that  his  hands  held  her 
buttocks.  "I  hope  you  don't  become  pregnant,"  he  said. 
"I  hope  otherwise,"  she  answered  with  feeling. 

Hands  on  her  shoulders  now,  he  held  her  at  arm's  length.  Practically  any  man  could 
have  satisfied  her,  he  realized.  "So  you  want  a  baby,"  he  said. 

"More  than  anything!"  she  declared.  Then  her  eyes  caught  a  movement  behind  him. 
Fear  changed  her  face. 

The  logger  turned  to  see  the  graduate  student  approaching  from  their  camp  in  boots 
and  gaily  coloured  pyjamas.  Then  he  saw  the  pistol  in  his  hand.  "OH-oh,"  he  said. 

'Make  him  see  that  his  wife  is  the  guilty  one,'  he  thought.  He  began  wading  ashore, 
but  the  husband  shot  into  the  water,  just  missing  his  feet. 


"Stop  there,"  the  student  ordered,  seeming  to  feel  powerful  with  a  gun. 
The  lumberjack  halted  with  one  foot  on  a  large  underwater  stone.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "let 
me  explain." 

Irate,  even  though  he  had  not  seemed  to  value  his  wife,  the  husband  spat,  "Don't 
bother.  I  saw  everything."  To  her,  he  said,  "This  gun  was  for  wild  animals,  but  you  are 
the  animal  I  will  shoot." 

She  had  the  judgment  not  to  answer  —  or  was  she  just  shocked  at  being  caught  in  the 

act? 

'There  have  probably  been  other  lapses,'  the  lumberjack  guessed.  "Don't  blame  her," 
he  said.  "She  is  desperate  to  have  a  child."  Seeming  to  shuffle  guiltily,  he  was  really 
working  one  foot  under  the  submerged  rock  it  had  come  down  on. 

The  student  laughed  bitterly,  "Nonsense!  She  was  desperate  for  you.  —  Come,  sweet 
wife,  I  will  extinguish  your  corruption  deep  inside  the  cave."  He  gestured  with  the  gun. 

She  wisely  remained  silent. 

"What  about  me,  sir?"  the  logger  asked.  "I'm  a  witness." 

"There's  plenty  of  room  in  the  cave,"  the  husband  sneered.  "I'll  kill  you  too.  — 
Come!"  he  commanded,  firing  a  shot  beside  his  wife. 

She  screamed.  Something  left  the  water  at  the  logger's  feet,  and  he  fell  back  with  a 
splash.  Another  shot  sounded. 

'That  didn't  hit  me,'  he  realized,  scrambling  up,  wiping  water  from  his  eyes. 

The  graduate  student  was  lying  on  the  beach,  pistol  in  hand,  staring  at  the  sky.  A  big 
wet  rock  was  on  the  hard-packed  sand  beside  him. 

The  lumberjack  waded  ashore.  He  found  a  small  hole  oozing  blood  under  the  fallen 
man's  chin  and  another  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Turning  to  the  woman,  he  asked,  "What 
happened?" 

Hands  on  her  cheeks,  looking  amazed,  she  stood  naked  but  unhurt  out  in  the  water. 
Sounding  shocked  more  than  sorry,  she  said,  "The  —  big  stone  you  kicked  up  —  hit  his 
forehead.  —  He  fell  back,  but  —  his  hands  came  up.  —  He  —  He  must  have  shot  himself 
in  falling." 

Looking  back  at  the  student,  feeling  bad  about  his  death  even  though  he  had  disliked 
him,  the  logger  thought,  'SHEE-itt!  Is  this  an  accident  or  suicide?  —  Or  am  I  now  a 
murderer?' 

The  widow  could  not  take  further  advantage  of  the  lumberjack.  She  had  to  break 
camp,  because  it  was  their  day  for  returning  to  the  capital.  The  student  would  return  in  a 
rough  box  that  the  downcast  logger  made  with  ends  of  the  policemen's  decking  lumber. 

When  the  ship  arrived  and  her  late  husband's  remains  were  aboard,  the  woman  made 
some  last  gestures.  Her  mouth  turning  upward  now,  she  came  to  say  goodbye.  Since  the 
logger  had  taken  her  address  for  the  police,  she  invited,  "If  you  get  to  the  capital,  look  me 
up."  She  also  blew  him  a  kiss  from  astern. 

'Are  city  people  corrupt?'  the  lumberjack  wondered.  'Are  things  different  there?' 

The  boat  left,  but  he  felt  bad  for  a  long  time,  thinking,  T  caused  that  man's  death.' 
Finally,  he  told  himself,  'Write  an  account  of  this  for  the  police.  You  should  have  written 
one  about  the  log-pirates.' 


Though  he  kept  worrying,  wondering  if  he  was  now  a  murderer,  he  still  got  some 
good  logging  done  in  the  days  that  followed.  Starting  for  his  bath  one  morning,  he  saw 
the  collectors'  boat  at  the  dock.  'This  is  becoming  a  busy  bay,'  he  thought. 

After  the  bath,  his  arm  did  not  hurt  much  when  he  swam.  He  found  two  fish  on  his 
lines.  'They'll  do  for  breakfast,'  he  saw.  Back  in  camp,  he  left  them  at  the  fire  pit. 

Inside,  dressing,  he  found  the  scabs  on  his  arm  looking  smaller,  drier.  T  always  want 
to  pick  at  them,'  he  noticed.  'Leave  the  arm  unbandaged,'  he  told  himself.  'Wear  your 
jacket.' 

When  he  had  a  steady  campfire,  he  went  aboard  the  tugboat.  He  knocked  on  the 
wheelhouse  door  and  opened  it.  Hearing  the  duet  of  snores  he  had  heard  before,  he 
grinned,  "Ahoy!  Who  wants  breakfast?" 

One  snore  stopped.  Someone  moved,  then  cleared  his  throat.  A  sleep-thick  voice 
coughed,  "Is  that  you,  young  fellow?  Come  in." 

The  logger  stepped  through  the  wheelhouse  to  the  smoky- smelling  cabin.  The  fat 
sailor  was  already  sitting  up  on  his  bunk  in  his  underwear.  Adding  the  small  captain's 
cap,  he  gave  his  gap-toothed  smile. 

Saluting  easily,  the  lumberjack  said,  "Hello.  Can  you  two  come  for  breakfast?" 

"Sure.  Thanks,"  said  the  sailor.  He  chuckled  nervously,  "I'll  rouse  out  my  partner." 
Getting  a  cigarette,  he  gestured  at  the  other  bunk,  where  only  the  appraiser's  head 
showed.  Still  asleep,  he  looked  odd  without  his  eyeglasses. 

The  stocky  man  lit  up  and  sighed  out  some  smoke. 

The  logger  looked  around,  seeing  the  same  naked  beauty  as  before,  again  feeling 
sorry  for  her.  "I'll  go  and  make  breakfast,"  he  said.  "Is  fish,  fresh-caught  off  the  boom, 
okay?" 

"We  love  fish.  We'll  be  up  soon.  Heh-heh." 

The  collectors  arrived,  both  smoking,  the  appraiser  wearing  his  glasses  now  and 
scratching  his  crotch.  He  and  the  logger  exchanged  greetings,  and  they  all  sat  by  the 
campfire.  After  final  puffs,  the  smokers  threw  in  their  spent  cigarettes. 

The  young  fellow  served  breakfast,  and  tasting  it  the  appraiser  said,  "Excellent  fish." 

Looking  over  the  claim,  the  sailor  cleared  his  throat  and  said,  "You've  cut  plenty  of 
trees."  He  noticed  the  corduroy  road,  then  the  small  logs  edging  it.  "Did  you  build  a 
bloody  railway?"  he  chuckled. 

The  appraiser  turned  to  look.  "That's  what  it  is,"  he  said.  "See  the  timber  log  on 
rollers  behind  the  huge  tree  there?" 

The  sailor  coughed,  "No  wonder  you  produce  so  much.  You  think!  —  Heh.  That 
huge  tree  still  has  you  beat  though.  It  would  crush  your  railway." 

Watching  a  slime-sliding  snail,  the  lumberjack  just  smiled.  Then  the  appraiser  asked, 
"Did  you  hear  about  two  guys  being  arrested  in  town  there?  The  police  suspect  log- 
piracy." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

Between  them,  the  collectors  told  about  one  man  going  on  crutches  to  the  hospital  to 
have  a  bullet  removed  from  a  leg.  He'd  explained  that  his  friend  had  been  cleaning  a  rifle 


they  thought  was  unloaded,  but  it  had  gone  off.  The  slug  had  broken  his  thigh  bone  and 
lodged  in  the  muscle. 

The  law  required  the  doctor  to  report  the  case,  and  the  police  had  not  believed  the 
men's  story.  Searching  their  boat  had  encouraged  the  suspicion.  First,  neither  suspect's 
rifle  was  of  the  same  caliber  as  the  slug  from  the  wounded  leg.  Second,  there  was  a 
recently  patched  bullet  hole  in  the  vessel's  hull  and  repairs  to  the  engine's  cooling  system 
inboard  of  that. 

Suddenly  both  the  collectors  seemed  to  see  the  chances  that  the  lumberjack  had  shot 
one  of  the  suspects  and  holed  their  boat.  The  sailor  nodded  toward  the  odd-looking 
structure  along  the  shore,  chuckling,  "I  finally  figured  that  out.  Ain't  it  an  alarm  to  warn 
you  about  pirates?" 

The  appraiser  turned  to  look.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Look  at  the  trip-lines  running  down  to 
the  water  there."  He  asked  the  logger.  "Does  it  work?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  tested  it  by  opening  the  boom  the  way  you  do." 

"Hm,"  coughed  the  thin  man  thoughtfully,  and  his  partner  remembered,  clearing  his 
throat,  "You  also  have  a  rifle." 

"Yes,"  the  lumberjack  admitted,  then  asked,  "Could  there  still  be  pirates  that  the 
police  aren't  holding?" 

The  appraiser  bent  to  spit,  calmly  weighing  the  question.  "You  never  know 
beforehand,"  he  said.  "One  morning,  some  good  logs  are  gone.  Then  you  know." 

Showing  his  broken  teeth,  his  partner  laughed,  "This  guy'll  know  long  before  that." 

The  appraiser  continued,  "These  two  getting  caught  might  scare  others  into  lying 
low,  and  we  heard  some  more  were  arrested.  —  You  never  know.  Log-pirates  aren't 
normal  people." 

The  sailor  said,  "If  there's  more,  they  could  hit  any  time.  Heh." 

"Hm,"  said  the  logger.  "—-  What  will  the  law  will  do  to  whoever  shot  that  pirate?" 

"Somebody  did  a  favour  for  all  honest  people  and  should  be  praised,"  the  sailor 
chuckled. 

His  partner  agreed,  but  commented,  "The  law  can  be  strange.  It  should  give  justice, 
but  it  often  doesn't.  Remember  though:  The  pirates  there  say  one  guy  shot  the  other. 
They  have  to  stick  to  that." 

"True,"  the  sailor  continued.  "And  the  cops  hope  to  find  —  uhh  —  somebody  who 
caught  them  stealing  and  shot  him  then.  Heh." 

Finishing  breakfast,  they  thought  about  that.  Then  the  appraiser  found  his  cigarettes, 
offered  them  around,  and  lit  up.  "This  was  a  good  chin-wag,"  he  said,  "but  let's  look  at 
your  logs  there,  young  fellow." 

"Sure,"  said  the  lumberjack,  and  they  went  down  to  the  shore. 

Seeing  the  blackened  bullet-holed  fuel  drum  on  the  dock,  the  collectors  exchanged 
looks  but  said  nothing.  Soon  the  sailor  had  the  tugboat's  stern  at  the  logboom  corner  as 
before.  From  the  dock,  his  partner  opened  the  corner,  then  pushed  out  the  boom  log  with 
their  pike-pole. 

The  lumberjack  watched  closely.  The  log's  end  had  not  moved  his  own  height  when 
a  clattering  sounded  ashore. 

The  appraiser  jerked  around,  saying,  "What  the  — ?" 
The  logger  grinned,  "My  pirate  alarm  still  works." 

"Ah!"  smiled  the  thin  man.  "I  forgot  it.  —  Did  you  hear  the  alarm  there?"  he  asked 


his  partner,  who  was  bringing  the  receipt  book  aft. 

"Yeah,"  the  sailor  chuckled.  "He'd  have  to  be  dead  not  to  hear  it  up  there." 

When  the  last  log  had  been  taken  in  tow,  the  appraiser  wrote  his  receipt.  He  smiled, 
folded  the  logger's  copy  lengthwise,  and  stuck  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket. 

The  tug  curved  out  into  the  bay,  removing  the  logs  from  the  boom,  then  pushed  back 
the  outside  log.  The  appraiser  closed  the  corner  again.  The  sailor  handed  his  partner 
aboard  and  said,  exhaling  smoke,  "I  hope  your  receipt  was  generous.  Heh-heh." 

The  thin  man  saluted,  "Young  fellow,  we  will  see  you  again  before  the  season  ends." 
He  looked  ashore,  smiling,  "Reset  your  alarm  there,  eh?  Keep  being  careful." 

Also  saluting,  the  stocky  man  spat  calmly,  coughing,  "Keep  your  rifle  handy.  You 
never  know  when  those  bastards'll  come." 

The  logger  returned  their  gesture,  saying,  "I  will." 

Soon  the  tugboat  was  turning,  leaving  the  bay  through  the  pass  between  the  rounded 
point  and  island. 

In  camp,  the  lumberjack  looked  at  the  collectors'  receipt  and  smiled  broadly.  All 
supply  and  equipment  costs  were  much  more  than  dealt  with  now.  'I  will  probably  be 
studying  again  next  year,  '  he  thought,  'but  if  I  logged  then,  I  could  even  afford 
machinery  or  draught  animals.' 

Misgivings  suddenly  came  to  him.  'If  I  am  charged  for  shooting  the  log-pirate  or 
causing  that  student's  death,  all  plans  could  be  just  —  wiped  out.' 


He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  skidding  timber,  tidying  up,  and  lengthening  the 
railway  to  reach  well  behind  the  great  tree.  Since  he  had  not  brought  his  lunch  to  work, 
he  was  starting  back  to  camp  for  it  when  he  thought,  'Get  some  canned  stuff  from  the 
cave.'  He  turned  past  the  top  of  the  marsh. 

After  the  graduate  student's  wife  had  left  with  her  dead  husband,  he  had  looked  at 
the  cave's  drawings,  then  moved  things  back  inside.  Now  he  found  what  he  wanted  under 
the  dropping-fouled  tarpaulin.  Some  young  swallows  there  were  nearly  ready  to  fly  — 
the  second  brood.  'Would  there  be  many  baby  bats?'  he  wondered. 

In  camp,  he  put  some  canned  food  into  his  knapsack,  then  added  the  football.  During 
lunch,  he  began  thinking  about  mistletoe's  bad  way  of  life.  "Hm,"  he  said,  feeling  that  he 
was  somehow  missing  the  important  thing  about  plants. 

However,  his  mind  turned  to  animals.  'Hagfish  probably  have  the  worst  way  of  life,' 
he  thought.  They  invaded  the  bodies  of  other  fish,  eating  them  away  from  inside.  "Ugh!" 
he  muttered. 

After  lunch,  he  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  got  the  knapsack,  and  started  along  the 
shore.  Beyond  the  point,  he  looked  at  the  rabbits  or  hares.  Someday  a  change  of  food 
might  be  welcome. 

Reaching  the  poisoned  stream,  he  noticed  a  smaller  spring-fed  one  this  time,  coming 
from  his  side  of  that  valley.  It  joined  the  other  one  near  its  mouth.  The  cattails  growing 
there  were  now  full-sized:  long  brown  seed-heads  topping  erect  stalks. 

When  he  crossed  the  one-log  bridge  to  the  settlement  in  mid-afternoon,  he  saw  a  fish 


in  its  shadow.  At  the  landward  end  of  the  dock,  he  removed  his  knapsack  and  sat  to  wait. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  beach-comber.  He  turned  to  look  at  the  dugout  canoe  that  was 
tied  there. 

'For  a  boat  that  is  used  mostly  by  the  girl's  cousin  for  fishing,  it  is  very  clean,'  he 
saw.  'No  sign  of  fish  guts  or  blood  —  not  even  scales.'  Somehow  that  did  not  fit  with  his 
memory  of  the  tough-guy. 

After  a  while,  sounds  of  the  children  coming  out  of  school  made  him  turn  back.  The 
girl's  young  brother  and  sister  left  for  home  with  the  others.  'Thirty- five,'  he  counted. 

Standing  with  the  knapsack,  he  walked  to  the  school.  The  door  was  open,  and  he 
heard  a  pleasant  female  voice.  It  was  patient  and  kind.  'I  understand,'  it  implied. 

"Do  you  know  the  names  now?"  it  asked. 

"Yes,  mam,"  said  a  little  boy.  " —  Please  say  that  one  again." 

"Ant-arc-tic-a,"  the  girl  said  clearly. 

The  boy  repeated  that.  Then  came  soft  sounds  of  erasing  from  the  blackboard.  "Can 
you  label  all  the  continents?"  his  teacher  asked. 

Sounds  of  chalk  on  blackboard  dotted  a  lengthy  silence.  The  girl  kept  murmuring, 
"Good."  Finally,  she  exclaimed,  "You  named  them  all!" 

The  boy  made  little  sounds  of  pleasure. 

"Can  you  say  that  one?"  his  teacher  asked. 

"An-tarc-tica,"  said  the  boy. 

"Good.  You  know  all  the  names.  —  At  home,  read  the  chapter  about  our  continent, 
then  do  the  questions  I  assigned." 

"Thank  you,  mam,"  said  the  boy.  " —  I  hope  you  teach  us  next  year." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  the  girl,  "but  that's  enough  school  for  today.  Do  your  chores  or 
play  games.  Do  the  questions  after  supper." 

"Yes,  mam,"  said  the  boy.  His  footsteps  sounded,  pausing  at  his  desk  then 
approaching  the  door.  "Goodbye,"  he  called. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,"  the  girl  said  brightly. 

Finding  a  man  outside  the  door,  the  boy  was  surprised,  but  the  man  looked  friendly 
and  signalled  him  to  say  nothing.  He  started  home  smiling.  The  man  looked  into  the 
classroom. 


With  her  back  toward  him,  the  girl  stood  writing  on  the  blackboard.  After  admiring, 
he  said,  "Hello." 

She  dropped  the  chalk  and  spun  quickly,  one  hand  to  her  throat. 

"Sorry!"  he  said.  "I  startled  you." 

"It's  you,"  she  smiled,  much  relieved. 

"The  collectors  came,"  he  grinned,  "so  I  am  free  to  visit." 

Light  from  the  windows  gleamed  on  her  lovely  forehead,  showing  the  fine  curves  of 
the  eyebrows.  Her  eyes  were  beautiful.  "My  family  will  be  pleased,"  she  said.  "They 
enjoy  your  company." 

Were  those  eyes  adding,  'I  especially  enjoy  it'?  He  could  not  be  sure.  She  was 


already  struggling  with  shyness. 

"I  like  being  with  you  and  them  too,"  he  replied,  and  she  easily  read  his  eyes. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  then  the  girl  recalled  her  manners.  "I  hope  you  can  stay 
for  supper,"  she  said. 

"Gladly.  —  Would  your  mom  accept  some  canned  food?"  he  asked,  walking  toward 
her,  lifting  the  knapsack  slightly.  "My  supplies  were  meant  for  four  men,  and  the  others 
dropped  out  of  the  scheme,  so  I  have  far  too  much."  He  picked  up  the  broken  chalk. 

She  seemed  curious  about  the  others,  but  inquiring  probably  struck  her  as  too 
forward.  "Mother  will  gladly  accept,"  she  said.  " —  We  all  enjoyed  that  fish  you  sent 
home  with  us.  It  reminded  father  about  one  of  our  people's  legends." 

Smiling,  he  looked  around  her  pleasant  classroom.  There  was  a  movie  projector. 
Surprised,  he  asked,  "You  have  shows  here?" 

"Yes.  The  boat  takes  our  film  order.  —  Some  movies  are  for  teaching;  others  are  for 
pleasure.  Most  people  watch  everything." 

"Good  for  them!"  he  said.  "—  Are  you  finished  here?" 

"I'll  come  early  tomorrow.  Let's  go  and  see  my  family." 

When  they  reached  the  houses,  the  logger  wondered,  'Will  I  get  stared  at?  —  Have 
the  police  caught  that  wanted  man?'  He  felt  no  eyes. 

The  family  dog  came  bounding  to  meet  them.  Then  the  mother,  brother  and  sister 
welcomed  him.  The  woman  thanked  him  politely  for  the  canned  food,  then  he  held  up  the 
knapsack,  saying,  "There's  something  for  you  kids  too." 

"Your  football,"  the  boy  guessed. 

"Right,"  said  the  logger.  "Can  your  sister  use  it  too?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  getting  the  ball.  "Thanks.  Come  and  play,  sis." 

"Go  to  the  playground,"  the  mother  suggested.  "There  is  time  before  your  father 
returns."  To  her  older  daughter,  she  said,  "Go  with  them,  dear." 

The  girl  looked  shyly  at  the  logger,  who  smiled  to  encourage  her. 

"Go!"  her  mother  ordered  jokingly.  "Return  when  dad  comes." 

"Okay,"  the  girl  smiled. 

The  girl,  lumberjack  and  children  started  out,  the  dog  trailing  along,  and  the  brother 
called  other  youngsters  to  join  them.  At  the  field,  teams  were  arranged.  Soon  the 
footballers  were  playing:  schoolside  against  streamside. 

Little  used  lately,  the  ground  was  far  from  ideal.  Ankle-high  weeds  had  replaced 
much  grass.  Hard-packed  places  had  been  colonized  by  knotgrass. 

Watching  the  play,  the  logger  thought,  'They  could  use  some  lessons,'  but  he  told 
himself,  'Another  time.'  He  was  enjoying  the  nearness  of  the  girl. 

The  sun  gleamed  softly  on  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  smiled  as  she  watched.  'She  loves 
kids,'  he  realized.  'She's  not  just  the  teacher  out  of  duty.'  He  remarked,  "No  stares  from 
your  cousin  today." 

She  glanced  at  him,  her  eye-smile  suddenly  gone.  "No,"  she  said.  "His  poor  mother 
is  worried  sick.  —  He  left  one  evening  to  meet  someone,  and  she  hasn't  heard  from  him 
since." 

"Hm,"  said  the  logger,  but  the  fellow  was  her  relative,  so  he  added,  "He'll  show  up." 
"I'm  only  concerned  for  his  mother,"  she  explained.  "We  others  think  it's  pleasanter 


when  he's  not  around  —  especially  me.  But  she  is  nice,  and  she  is  so  worried." 

"I  see,"  he  said,  liking  what  she  said.       Should  we  walk  farther?" 

She  suddenly  looked  shy  again,  but  it  sounded  as  if  he  needed  to  talk.  Agreeing,  she 
called  the  dog,  which  seemed  about  to  join  the  game.  "Did  I  mention  that  my  mom  used 
to  be  our  teacher?"  she  asked,  gesturing  at  the  school  as  they  walked  on. 

"I  wondered  how  you  got  through  everything  so  fast,"  he  said.  "Is  she  the  reason?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  smiled.  "She's  an  excellent  teacher  —  far  better  than  I  am." 

"Because  of  her,  you've  already  been  able  to  try  further  schooling." 

"Yes,"  she  smiled  sadly,  "but  you  know  how  I  failed  in  that." 

"Homesickness  is  not  failure,"  he  declared. 

Her  eyes  thanked  him,  and  she  seemed  less  shy  as  they  strolled  onto  the  narrow 
dock.  He  got  to  admire  her  excellent  figure  again.  Still  amazed,  he  thought,  'Wow!  Such 
a  beautiful  girl  in  this  place! '  Then  he  asked,  "What  brought  your  mother  here?" 

Smiling,  the  girl  explained,  "When  she  finished  her  training,  she  felt  she  should  work 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  this  is  the  one  she  chose.  —  She  met  father  of  course, 
who  was  much  younger  then." 

"I  see,"  he  said. 

They  leaned  on  the  dock's  railing,  the  dog  sitting  between  them.  In  front,  the  stream 
entered  the  larger  body  of  water.  Below,  a  school  of  tiny  fish  hovered  just  under  the 
surface.  He  stretched,  and  his  shadow  made  them  flit  like  a  single  thing  toward  deep 
water. 

"How  is  your  arm?"  the  girl  asked. 

"The  doctor  treated  it,"  he  answered.  "It's  fine  now." 

"How  is  work  going?" 

"Very  well."  He  told  about  the  collectors'  visit.  Then  he  added,  "The  railway,  as  I 
call  it,  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  valley." 

"I  often  think  about  that  magnificent  tree,"  she  said. 

He  sighed.  He  had  considered  telling  her  some  of  his  troubles,  but  it  was  so  pleasant 
just  being  there  together  that  he  did  not  want  to  raise  bad  subjects.  Instead,  he  asked  if 
she  had  seen  a  certain  movie. 

She  smiled,  "Everyone  liked  that  —  except  my  cousin." 

Leaning  on  the  rail,  they  talked  about  other  movies.  Sometimes  they  glanced  at  one 
another.  Mostly,  they  looked  into  the  water  at  the  small  fish,  which  had  soon  returned. 
Sometimes  he  also  looked  along  the  shore. 

He  was  about  to  thank  her  for  leading  him  to  think  more  about  plants  when  he 
suddenly  straightened,  very  tense.  "OH-oh,"  he  said. 

She  looked  where  he  was  looking.  A  vessel  was  emerging  from  behind  the  shore. 


"It's  the  policemen's  boat,"  said  the  girl. 
"Yes,"  agreed  the  logger. 

The  launch  ploughed  up  a  good-sized  bow-wave.  Some  ducks  flew  off.  Nearer,  a 
grebe  submerged. 


Soon  the  vessel  slowed,  angling  in  toward  the  narrow  dock's  end  to  tie  up  beam-on. 
Putting  fenders  over  the  side,  the  sergeant  saluted,  "Hello,"  and  they  answered. 

Closer,  he  smiled  at  the  girl,  then  jokingly  scolded  the  lumberjack,  "Using  our  drums 
of  fuel  for  target  practice!" 

The  logger  tried  to  smile.  Soon  he  took  a  line  which  the  policeman  passed  from  the 
bow.  Hitching  it  to  a  cleat,  he  then  took  another  for  the  stern. 

Seeing  his  ship  as  secure  as  it  could  be  there,  the  lieutenant  came  out  of  the 
wheelhouse.  "Hello,  young  fellow,"  he  saluted.  "Good  day,  mam,"  he  waved  to  the  girl, 
who  had  taken  the  dog  off  the  dock. 

"Hello,  lieutenant,"  she  smiled,  seeming  to  treat  him  as  an  old  friend. 

The  policemen  stepped  onto  the  dock,  and  the  logger  led  the  way  ashore.  Patting  the 
dog,  the  lieutenant  asked  the  girl,  "How  is  your  family?" 

"Very  well,  thanks.  —  I  hope  you  can  stay  for  supper.  They  will  want  that." 

Showing  his  thin  smile  under  the  trim  moustache,  the  officer  said,  "We  will  gladly 
accept,  but  let  us  contribute  something." 

"It  will  be  a  feast,"  she  smiled.  "This  young  man  brought  things  also.  —  You  already 
know  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  officer.  "We  have  established  a  fuel  depot  in  that  fine  sheltered  bay  at 
his  claim."  Not  mentioning  their  other  dealings,  he  turned  to  the  lumberjack,  adding, 
"Thank  you  for  putting  that  deck  on  our  wharf." 

"An  excellent  job,"  commented  the  sergeant. 

"You  are  welcome,  gentlemen,"  said  the  logger.  'If  matters  depended  only  on  them,' 
he  thought,  T  would  not  be  so  worried  about  shooting  the  pirate  or  causing  that  student's 
death.' 

The  lieutenant  asked,  "Sergeant,  can  you  find  a  dessert  in  our  stores  for  supper?" 

"Yes-sir,"  grinned  the  sergeant.  He  went  back  aboard. 

"Let  us  watch  the  children's  football  while  we  wait,"  the  officer  suggested. 

A  voice  called,  "Uhh  —  Hello!"  and  they  turned  toward  the  launch.  Dressed  in 
coveralls,  the  engineer  had  just  come  on  deck. 

The  logger  and  girl  waved,  and  she  asked  the  lieutenant,  "Can  he  join  us?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  the  officer  replied.  "Someone  must  remain  aboard,  you 
understand." 

As  they  walked  on,  the  girl  explained  to  the  lumberjack,  "The  engineer  and  I  have 
only  exchanged  distant  hellos  like  that.  We  have  never  really  talked." 

The  logger  just  smiled,  a  vague  distress  in  his  heart  swiftly  passing. 

The  sound  of  playing  children  grew,  and  the  dog  trotted  ahead,  joining  their  game 
this  time,  ending  it.  The  players  laughed,  then  came  to  greet  the  lieutenant  before  leaving 
for  their  homes.  'They  treat  him  as  a  friend  too,'  the  lumberjack  realized. 

The  officer  said  something  to  everyone,  then  the  children  greeted  the  sergeant.  He 
caught  up  to  the  others  carrying  a  big  tin  of  preserved  fruit  in  each  hand. 

"Good  choice,"  the  lieutenant  commented,  and  they  all  walked  on. 

At  the  girl's  home,  her  father  had  returned  from  the  fields.  Ready  to  greet  the  logger, 
he  was  triply  pleased  when  he  saw  the  policemen  too.  He  welcomed  everyone. 

Gracefully  accepting  the  canned  fruit,  the  mother  declared,  "Of  course!  They  are 
friends,"  when  her  daughter  said  she  had  invited  the  officers  too.  " —  But  please  help  me 
now."  To  the  little  girl,  she  said,  "You  can  help  too,  dear." 


Soon  they  were  eating.  After  asking  politely  about  things  at  the  settlement,  the 
lieutenant  turned  to  the  lumberjack.  "Again,  we  admired  that  huge  tree  on  your  claim. 
You  have  logged  right  back  to  it  now." 

The  farmer  said  in  his  accent,  "I  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  that  tree.  My 
people  have  always  felt  deep  reverence  for  such  things.  You  know  what  I  mean?  —  But," 
he  said  to  the  lumberjack,  "that  valley  is  small,  and  you  will  soon  log  it.  What  will  you  do 
afterwards?" 

"Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  will  continue  my  schooling  in  the  capital.  I  might  study 
forestry." 

Everyone  murmured  approval.  "Good,"  smiled  the  sergeant. 

The  farmer  said,  "My  daughter  tried  teachers'  training  there,  but  grew  homesick  and 
had  to  return  —  though  she  learned  some  city  ways." 

The  lieutenant  commented,  "It  is  just  as  well,  sir.  Young  people  visiting  from  the 
country  too  often  remain  in  cities.  It  is  bad  for  the  nation." 

His  host  relished  such  remarks.  "True,  lieutenant.  Economies  all  through  history 
have  needed  a  solid  base  in  farming." 

The  sergeant  said,  "Judging  from  the  little  I  saw,  sir,  your  harvest  will  be  excellent." 

The  farmer  smiled  broadly,  because  it  could  be  their  best  for  many  years.  Not 
tempting  fate,  though,  he  just  said,  "So  far,  so  good,  thank  you." 

The  logger  grinned.  He  also  had  noticed  the  flourishing  crops,  but  he  understood 
their  host's  reply.  His  father  would  answer  that  way. 

Seeing  the  lumberjack's  understanding,  the  farmer  remarked,  "This  young  man  is 
quite  a  thinker." 

"Really?"  said  both  policemen,  looking  at  the  logger  as  his  face  grew  hot.  "We 
thought  he  was  a  man-of-action,"  the  lieutenant  smiled. 

"He  is  certainly  that,"  said  the  girl's  father.  " —  He  has  also  been  thinking  about 
creation  itself.  You  know  what  I  mean?  He  has  discovered  an  alternative  system  of 
nature.  I  mean  we  humans  are  obliged  to  take  part  in  a  system  that  is  based  on  bad 
morals." 

The  sergeant  showed  surprise.  The  lieutenant  might  have  recognized  such  thoughts. 

"Sir,"  said  the  lumberjack  to  the  farmer,  "your  daughter  recently  helped  me  see  that  I 
haven't  thought  enough  about  plants." 

The  farmer  smiled,  then  began  fishing  for  news  to  explain  a  relative's  problem. 
"Lieutenant,  we  are  worried  about  the  beach-comber.  We  have  not  seen  him  lately. 
Recalling  that  the  former  beach-comber  drowned,  we  are  concerned." 

Glancing  at  the  lumberjack,  the  officer  answered,  "He  is  in  town,  sir.  He  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  an  illegal-migrant  lady  that  we  had  to  intern  there,  pending  a  court 
decision." 

The  sergeant  continued,  "Sir,  I  met  him  three  days  ago.  He  still  lives  on  his  boat,  but 
he  works  at  the  sawmill." 

"Ah!"  said  the  farmer.  "Thank  you.  —  That  reminds  me  that  I  heard  we  still  have 
log-pirates." 

The  policemen  exchanged  looks.  Deciding  swiftly,  the  lieutenant  told  about  their 
arrest  of  two  men  on  suspicion  of  piracy.  He  ended  with,  "Men  tried  for  log-piracy  are 
sometimes  acquitted  because  the  evidence  presented  is  not  strong  enough,  you 
understand.  We  have  to  build  a  solid  case  against  these  two." 


Both  policemen  looked  at  the  lumberjack.  'Here  it  comes!'  he  thought. 


The  sergeant  grinned,  "Young  fellow,  when  we  saw  our  burned-out  fuel  drum,  we 
wanted  to  bawl  you  out  for  plugging  it.  Looking  for  you,  we  saw  your  rifle  on  one  bunk 
from  the  doorway  of  your  tent.  What  caliber  is  it?" 

Despite  the  lighthearted  approach,  that  was  a  sharp  question.  The  young  man 
answered  simply,  and  the  lieutenant  said,  "Ah-yes.  You  managed  to  get  the  general-issue 
weapon.  You  were  familiar  with  it." 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

The  sergeant  continued,  "We  also  examined  that  —  uh  —  structure  near  your  tent.  Is 
it  to  warn  you  when  pirates  are  after  logs?" 
"Yes-sir." 
"Does  it  work?" 

"Yes-sir,"  replied  the  logger,  but  he  was  starting  to  feel  unhappy  with  such  short 
answers.  He  should  just  tell  the  policemen  about  the  pirates. 
The  sergeant  looked  at  the  lieutenant  to  take  a  turn. 

The  officer  tapped  his  fingertips  together  thoughtfully.  He  liked  this  young  man.  So 
did  the  sergeant  and  engineer.  "Young  fellow,"  he  said  kindly,  "we  have  to  ask  more 
questions,  and  we  will  be  asking  as  policemen.  If  you  wish,  everything  can  be  private  and 
official." 

The  logger  smiled  gravely.  "Sir,  I  worry  about  the  law,  but  I  trust  you  men 
completely.  —  This  gentleman  and  his  family  are  also  friends,  so  ask  whatever  you 
want." 

Smiling  thinly,  the  lieutenant  said,  "Thank  you." 

"Did  you  recently  have  a  visit  from  log-pirates?"  the  sergeant  continued. 
"Yes-sir,"  the  lumberjack  replied.  "There  were  two." 

The  lieutenant  suggested,  "Tell  us  exactly  what  happened  —  or  should  we  continue 
the  questions?" 

The  lumberjack  answered,  "I'll  tell  you,  lieutenant."  Looking  at  their  host,  he  said, 
"Sir,  this  will  take  quite  a  while.  Should  I  tell  the  officers  about  it  on  their  ship?" 

"No-no,"  said  the  farmer.  "Please  tell  it  here.  My  daughter  would  say  little  about  the 
run-in.  You  know  what  I  mean?  I  mean  she  felt  you  did  not  want  it  talked  about." 

The  logger  said,  "Okay,"  then  gathered  his  thoughts  and  began.  "It  was  near  new 
moon.  My  father  would  say,  'You  could  see  the  new  moon  in  the  old  moon's  arms.'  Long 
before  dawn,  my  log-pirate  alarm  sounded.  — "  He  told  the  whole  story. 

"Goodness,  that  was  like  some  picture  show!"  the  farmer  exclaimed.  "Did  it  really 
happen  in  our  quiet  neighbourhood?" 

The  lumberjack  chuckled.  He  hadn't  found  it  quiet. 

The  policemen  exchanged  looks.  'This  is  precisely  what  we  need,'  they  seemed  to 
think.  The  lieutenant  said,  "May  we  clarify  matters  with  more  questions?" 
"Certainly,  sir,"  agreed  the  logger. 


"First:  What  was  the  total  number  of  shots  fired?" 

Doing  a  quick  mental  count,  the  logger  said,  "Five,  sir:  two  by  me;  three  by  them." 
"Second:  Who  shot  first?" 

"They  did,  sir,  in  answer  to  my  warning  that  I  had  them  covered." 
"That  is  important,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "It  makes  everything  you  did  into  defence  of 
both  your  property  and  yourself." 

"Whew,"  breathed  the  logger,  "I  can  really  call  it  self-defence." 
"Let  us  be  thorough.  Third:  Who  fired  last?" 
"Sir,  the  wounded  man  shot  from  their  boat's  stern  as  they  left." 
"You  did  not  return  his  fire?" 

"No-sir.  I'd  have  shot  into  their  wheelhouse  at  the  other  guy's  legs  if  they'd  been 
towing  any  logs,  but  they  weren't." 

"Your  not  shooting  back  is  also  important.  —  Fourth:  What  did  their  shots  hit?" 

"That  last  one  ignited  your  end  drum  of  fuel,  sir.  The  one  before  that  ricocheted  off 
rock  by  my  tent.  The  first  one  got  my  arm." 

"What?"  both  policemen  asked,  surprised.  The  sergeant  said,  "Earlier,  you  said  they 
shot  at  you.  Were  you  wounded?" 

"The  bullet  just  caught  my  arm,  sir.  —  Sorry.  I  explained  badly." 

"You  are  doing  fine,"  the  lieutenant  assured  him. 

"Show  us  the  wound,"  pressed  the  sergeant. 

The  lumberjack  pushed  up  one  shirt-sleeve,  revealing  a  small  round  scab  on  the 
outside  front  of  the  upper  arm.  Raising  his  elbow,  he  showed  the  back  one  too.  "The 
doctor  from  the  hospital  launch  treated  me,"  he  said.  "I  guess  he  hasn't  reported  it  yet.  — 
Being  right-handed,  I  was  lucky  they  didn't  hit  the  other  arm." 

The  policemen  clearly  thought,  'You  were  lucky  they  didn't  hit  your  heart.' 

"That  is  physical  evidence,  you  understand,"  declared  the  lieutenant.  " —  The 
hospital  launch  is  on  an  extended  cruise.  We  won't  hear  from  the  doctor  for  some  time." 

Serving  dessert  with  her  mother,  the  girl  said,  "Gentlemen,  if  it  helps,  I  saw  his  arm 
on  the  day  he  was  shot.  His  bandage  was  damp  with  blood." 

Her  father  said  to  the  lumberjack,  "We  should  have  brought  you  some  of  our  healing 
ointment." 

Answering  the  girl,  the  officer  said,  "A  brief  written  statement  would  help,  mam," 
and  she  went  to  write  her  account. 

The  lieutenant  said,  "Young  fellow,  let  us  discuss  your  shots.  One:  How  do  you 
know  you  wounded  one  pirate?" 

"Sir,  he  cried  out  about  his  leg  being  hit." 

"Very  clear,"  said  the  officer.  "Two:  You  aimed  your  other  shot  at  their  hull.  How  do 
you  know  you  hit  it?" 

The  logger  described  the  sound  of  the  pirates'  engine.  "It  was  definitely  sounding 
rougher  as  they  left,"  he  ended. 

"Good!"  said  the  officer  briskly.  "That  ends  my  questions  for  now.  —  Sergeant?" 

"A  detail,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant.  "Where  is  the  rope-end  the  pirates  left  behind?"  he 
asked  the  lumberjack. 

"At  my  camp,  sir." 

"Good  work,  sergeant,"  said  the  officer. 


The  farmer  said,  "Gentlemen,  it  has  been  interesting  to  see  policemen  at  work." 
The  sergeant  chuckled,  "It  is  more  exciting  in  movies,  sir." 
"Possibly,"  the  farmer  smiled. 

The  lieutenant  asked  the  logger,  "Could  you  put  the  account  you  have  given  us  into 
writing?  We  would  type  it  on  the  proper  form  for  you  to  sign." 

"Anything  to  end  piracy,  sir  —  or  any  theft,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "I  should  have 
written  it  earlier." 

The  officer  said  to  their  host,  "Sir,  please  excuse  us  now.  We  will  return  to  the  ship 
and  get  this  man's  statement,  you  understand.  —  I  also  have  to  make  another  call  ashore 
here." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  farmer,  suddenly  looking  worried. 

They  all  thanked  the  family  and  said  goodbye.  Then  the  girl  brought  her  statement. 
"Thank  you,  mam,"  the  policemen  added. 

The  sergeant  set  off  with  their  log-piracy  witness,  but  the  farmer  delayed  the 
lieutenant.  Soon  the  others  stopped  to  wait.  As  the  officer  caught  up,  his  fellow 
policeman  asked,  "What  did  he  want,  sir?" 

Walking  on,  the  lieutenant  said,  "You  know  that  he  is  a  smart  man.  He  has  guessed 
something."  He  paused  at  a  house,  suggesting,  "You  men  go  ahead.  I  must  speak  to  a 
lady  here." 

Behind  them,  the  girl's  mother  joined  her  husband,  watching  with  concern. 

The  lumberjack  and  sergeant  boarded  the  national-police  launch.  In  the  galley,  the 
engineer  offered  tea.  After  some  other  chat,  the  constable  asked  the  logger,  "Did  you  hear 
that  riverside  beat  the  uptowners  again?" 

"Good,"  said  the  lumberjack.  " —  What  about  your  favourites?" 

"Hillside?  They're 

The  lieutenant  entered,  carrying  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows.  Duty  had  been  done, 
but  he  looked  bleak. 

The  sergeant  offered,  "Tea,  sir?" 

"Please,"  said  the  lieutenant,  standing  the  bow  in  a  corner,  putting  the  quiver  on  the 
table.  He  was  lightly  built,  but  he  sat  heavily  and  sighed  deeply. 

Eyeing  the  arrows,  the  lumberjack  thought,  'They  look  familiar.' 

Removing  one  by  its  shaft,  the  lieutenant  wondered,  "What  will  their  heads  prove  to 
be  made  of?"  He  explained  to  the  logger,  "The  head  of  the  one  you  found  sticking  in  a 
tree  was  made  of  the  same  alloy  as  the  fragments  from  the  skeleton." 

"Sir,"  said  the  engineer,  "these  look  just  like  that  one,"  and  the  sergeant  agreed. 

Looking  at  the  other  policemen,  the  officer  said,  "The  bad-weather  season  may  be 
setting  in  early  this  year.  It  feels  as  if  a  storm  is  coming.  Let  us  run  our  friend  here  back 
to  his  claim  and  ride  it  out  in  shelter  at  our  dock." 

"Yes-sir,"  they  said,  drinking  up  and  starting  for  their  posts. 

Standing  with  his  tea,  the  lieutenant  invited  the  lumberjack,  "Come  to  the 
wheelhouse." 

When  his  small  ship  was  unmoored,  the  lieutenant  rang  the  engine  room  for  'Slow 
Ahead,'  then  steered  the  launch  in  a  wide  curve  and  began  running  back  along  the  shore. 
He  increased  their  speed,  and  the  land  slipped  by  rapidly,  looking  different  from  there. 
"Take  the  helm,"  he  offered.  "Just  hold  this  heading." 


"Thanks,  sir,"  said  the  logger,  grasping  the  wheel. 

Ahead,  the  sky  had  clouded  over.  The  wind  was  rising,  gulls  riding  it  lightly.  Now 
there  were  whitecaps.  A  flight  of  plovers  skimmed  low  and  fast  across  the  bow.  '—  ten,' 
he  saw,  then  a  heron  flapped  by. 

The  lieutenant  asked,  "Could  you  write  your  account  of  the  log-pirates  when  we  tie 
up?  We  will  leave  early  tomorrow,  you  understand." 

"Yes-sir,"  agreed  the  lumberjack.  " —  I  have  another  report  for  you." 

"Fine,"  said  the  officer.  He  must  know  that  another  confession  was  due. 

Soon  the  logger  said,  "She  handles  beautifully,  sir,  but  would  you  steer  again?" 

Approaching  the  rocky  point,  the  lieutenant  reduced  speed  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
island.  Three  cormorants  flew  off,  and  some  ducks  flew  to  the  pass  by  the  rounded  point. 
"Hm,"  said  the  officer.  He  remembered  that  he  had  a  quite  different  question  for  the 
lumberjack. 

The  sergeant  and  logger  tied  up.  "Sergeant,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "let  us  take  that 
burned-out  fuel  drum  aboard  as  more  evidence.  —  Could  the  pirates'  slug  be  still 
inside?" 

"I  will  look,  sir." 


The  logger  got  his  statement  about  the  death  of  the  graduate  student.  Accepting  it, 
the  lieutenant  said,  "Come  to  the  office.  It  will  be  quiet  there  to  write  your  account  of  the 
log-pirates." 

The  place  was  compact,  the  desk  small.  The  officer  found  writing  things,  then  left, 
and  the  logger  sat  to  begin.  'Be  exact,'  he  thought.  'The  policemen  need  that.' 

A  porthole  lit  the  desk,  but  the  engineer  soon  reached  in  and  switched  on  a  light. 
"Thanks,"  said  the  lumberjack.  Outside,  darkness  was  settling. 

After  a  while,  he  finished  his  statement.  He  stretched,  then  read  it  through  and 
improved  it.  After  that,  he  took  it  to  the  galley. 

At  the  table,  the  engineer  was  writing  a  letter.  Wearing  glasses,  the  sergeant  was 
reading  a  newspaper.  The  officer  had  read  about  the  graduate  student's  death  and  now 
had  a  book.  Its  cover  showed  a  huge  fish. 

'One  of  my  favourite  movies  is  based  on  that  story,'  the  logger  realized.  T  must  read 
it.'  He  handed  over  his  own  story,  saying,  "That's  it,  sir." 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  lieutenant.  " —  Can  you  agree  with  some  suggestions  for  your 
first  account?"  Returning  that,  he  began  reading  the  new  one. 

The  logger  glanced  through  his  story  about  the  graduate  student,  but  he  was  mainly 
watching  the  lieutenant.  Sometimes  the  officer's  eyes  paused,  and  smiles  began.  Once,  he 
nodded  approval. 

When  he  had  read  the  account,  the  lieutenant  began  again.  He  made  brief  notes  at 
five  points,  then  returned  the  papers.  "Consider  these  small  changes  of  wording,"  he  said. 

The  lumberjack  compared  words.  "Thanks,  sir.  Your  way  is  more  exact  in  both 
reports."  He  offered  them  back. 


To  his  surprise,  the  lieutenant  sat  studying  him  seriously,  not  reaching  for  them. 
"Young  fellow,"  he  said,  "understand  this.  You  will  be  swearing  that  the  things  you  have 
written  really  happened.  You  will  also  swear  that  they  happened  exactly  as  you  state.  Can 
you  truly  swear  those  things?" 

The  logger  recalled  what  he  had  written  about  both  cases  and  said,  "Yes-sir,  I'll 
swear  to  them." 

"Good,"  declared  the  officer.  He  turned  to  the  sergeant,  who  had  been  listening  with 
his  eyeglasses  dangling  from  one  ear.  "Your  turn,"  he  said. 

The  sergeant  accepted  the  papers.  "We  must  be  sure  I  type  exactly  what  is  written," 
he  explained.  "Come  to  the  office  again." 

There,  he  set  a  portable  typewriter  from  a  locker  on  the  desk  and  aligned  a  legal  form 
in  the  machine.  Seating  their  witness  on  a  bench  that  folded  down  from  the  hull,  he  began 
typing.  His  blunt  fingers  were  surprisingly  fast.  Sometimes  he  checked  on  the  wording. 

After  a  while,  the  lieutenant  appeared.  "Take  a  break,  men,"  he  suggested.  "Come 
and  see  something." 

'On  a  pitch-dark  night?'  the  logger  thought,  but  they  followed  him. 

Finding  the  engineer  on  deck,  they  looked  where  he  pointed.  "OH,"  the  lumberjack 
marvelled. 

Pale  light  surrounded  the  crown  of  the  great  tree.  A  soft  fizzing  sound  came  from 
there.  Impressive  by  day,  the  tree  was  even  more  so  now. 
"Well-well!"  said  the  sergeant. 

"Electric  charges  cause  the  light,"  the  engineer  murmured. 
'Do  his  people  believe  differently?'  the  logger  wondered. 

The  breeze  stiffened,  and  the  tree  began  swaying.  'It  catches  more  wind  now,'  the 
logger  realized. 

"I  thought  you  should  see  that,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"Thanks  for  calling  us,  sir,"  said  the  lumberjack,  thinking,  T  wish  the  girl  could  see 

it.' 

Back  inside,  the  sergeant  finished  typing  and  they  took  both  statements  to  the 
lieutenant.  The  engineer  listened  in  surprise  as  one  was  read  aloud.  Then  the  officer  asked 
their  witness,  "Is  this  precisely  what  you  want  to  say?" 

"Yes-sir.  Please  don't  change  it." 

They  next  considered  the  other  statement,  then  the  lieutenant  offered  his  pen.  The 
lumberjack  signed  with  the  engineer  as  witness. 

"Things  certainly  happen  wherever  you  are,  young  fellow!"  the  officer  smiled. 

"Yes-sir,"  grinned  the  lumberjack,  embarrassed.  "I  sometimes  wonder  if  I'm  jinxed. 
—  I  feel  terrible  about  that  student's  death.  Will  you  have  to  charge  me  with  murder?" 

The  officer  said,  "Autopsy  will  reveal  what  caused  his  death.  Even  if  the  rock  that 
you  kicked  up  killed  him,  he  had  threatened  to  murder  you  and  his  wife.  You  have  the 
right  to  defend  yourself.  Except  that  she  said  you  two  were  swimming,  her  report 
confirms  yours." 

"Whew,"  breathed  the  logger.  "I  wondered  how  the  law  would  view  things." 

Recalling  that  this  young  man  often  seemed  to  condemn  his  own  behaviour,  the 
officer  remarked,  "You  dealt  with  both  these  problems  in  good  manly  ways." 

"But  sir,"  said  the  lumberjack,  "looking  down  the  barrel  of  that  student's  pistol,  I 
nearly  lost  control  of  my  bowels." 


"I  did  that  once,"  confessed  the  sergeant,  his  eyes  twinkling.  "Luckily,  no  one  caught 
wind  of  it." 

Changing  subjects  completely,  the  lieutenant  said,  "What  did  our  host  at  the 
settlement  mean?  He  said  that  you  had  discovered  an  'alternative  system  of  nature'." 

"I  didn't  discover  it,  sir,  but  I  do  see  it  as  an  alternative,  and  I  wonder  why  it  wasn't 
carried  further."  He  explained  about  the  single-celled  green  animal  that  gets  its  energy 
directly  from  sunlight  like  plants. 

The  lieutenant  declared,  "You  are  thinking  of  Euglena.  It  is  an  entire  genus  of 
flagellates  that  contain  chlorophyll,  you  understand.  —  An  alternative  system,  eh?  Hm." 

The  lumberjack  looked  surprised  at  such  detailed  knowledge. 

"Biology  is  the  lieutenant's  hobby,"  the  sergeant  explained.  "He  nearly  pursued  that 
instead  of  law  enforcement." 

The  engineer  added,  "He  could  probably  show  you  that  Eu-whatsit  thing  through  his 
microscope." 

"I  would  like  that,"  said  the  logger. 

The  officer  invited,  "Let  us  offer  you  a  bunk  for  tonight.  Breakfast  will  be  early 
though.  We  have  plenty  to  do  tomorrow." 


The  lumberjack  and  engineer  sat  on  opposite  bunks,  chatting  before  turning  in. 
"What  makes  you  think  riverside  is  such  a  great  team?"  the  constable  blinked. 
"First,"  said  the  logger,  "they  have  two  excellent  backs." 
"Uhh  —  yes.  But  hillside  — "  They  talked  football  till  the  sergeant  looked  in. 
"Lights  out,  men,"  he  said.  "We  will  be  up  early." 

The  lumberjack  stripped  to  khaki  underwear.  The  engineer  got  into  bright  pyjamas. 
"This  is  almost  the  only  time  I  don't  have  to  wear  coveralls  or  a  uniform,"  he  explained. 

Soon  they  were  in  their  bunks.  The  engineer  dropped  off  quickly,  but  the  logger  lay 
awake  in  the  dark.  Recalling  things  the  lieutenant  had  said,  he  also  felt  a  rocking  motion 
that  was  growing.  His  thoughts  finally  settled  on  the  girl,  and  he  fell  asleep  smiling. 

In  the  night,  there  was  a  thunderstorm.  One  crash  roused  him  enough  to  hear  rain 
lashing  the  deck  and  wind  moaning  around  the  ship's  mast.  Then  he  went  sound  asleep 
again. 

The  lieutenant  woke  the  young  men  well  before  daylight,  and  the  sergeant  provided 
breakfast.  During  it,  he  reported,  "Sir,  I  found  the  log-pirates'  slug  stuck  in  the  opposite 
wall  of  that  burned-out  fuel  drum." 

"Good  work,  sergeant,"  said  the  officer. 

They  did  not  linger  over  the  meal.  On  deck,  they  found  a  misty  morning,  but  the 
storm  had  moved  on.  As  the  officer,  sergeant  and  logger  stepped  onto  the  shore,  a  small 
flock  of  birds  flew  off  into  watery  half-light. 

The  three  climbed  to  the  camp,  where  the  logger  got  the  rope-end  the  pirates  had  left. 
"A  convincing  detail,"  the  officer  commented.  "—  Please  show  us  your  rifle  again.  We 
have  to  testify  about  its  caliber." 


Getting  his  gun,  the  lumberjack  suggested,  "Take  the  cartridge  from  the  breech." 

The  sergeant  accepted  the  rifle,  extracted  the  shell  and  handed  it  to  the  lieutenant. 

Returning  to  the  shore,  the  lumberjack  asked,  "Gentlemen,  should  I  show  you  the 
rock  that  I  kicked  at  the  graduate  student?" 

"Please,"  said  both  policemen,  so  the  young  man  got  it  from  beyond  the  creek. 

The  sergeant  took  it,  and  the  officer  gave  their  friendly  salute.  "As  soon  as  possible, 
we  will  tell  you  what  killed  that  student,"  he  promised.  "Meanwhile,  don't  worry.  —  The 
log-pirates  we  have  arrested  so  far  are  probably  not  the  only  ones,  you  understand,  so 
continue  being  vigilant." 

Saluting,  the  sergeant  advised,  "Keep  that  rifle  handy  and  your  alarm  set." 

The  logger  saluted,  promising,  "I  will." 

As  the  older  policemen  boarded  their  ship,  the  engineer  called  from  its  stern,  "Uhh 
—  Look  after  yourself.  —  Watch  out  for  that  beautiful  girl.  She  is  the  kind  men  marry." 

The  lumberjack  chuckled,  "You  take  care  too.  Remember  to  cheer  for  riverside." 

"Bah!"  Waving  off  the  idea,  the  young  policeman  went  below  to  make  things  go. 

The  lieutenant  was  soon  steering  them  out  of  the  bay  through  the  rounded-point 
passage.  The  grey  form  of  the  launch  blended  into  the  mist. 

The  sun  was  still  below  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  the  logger  thought,  'They  got 
their  early  start.' 


The  lumberjack  climbed  to  his  camp.  Before  long,  he  got  his  falling  tools  and  set  off 
for  work.  'It's  almost  foggy,'  he  noticed.  'The  air  smells  very  fresh.' 

Many  twigs  had  blown  off  trees  in  last  night's  storm.  'Some  must  be  from  the  great 
tree,'  he  thought.  He  saw  it  looming  through  the  mist  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  head  of  the 
valley. 

The  tree's  huge  form  blocked  much  of  the  light,  but  rays  slanted  down  through  its 
foliage,  showing  as  sun-ladders.  He  stopped  to  admire.  'This  is  a  very  special  place,' 
something  seemed  to  whisper.  —  Or  was  every  place  special  in  some  way,  the  whole 
world  special? 

"That  tree  is  magnificent,"  he  murmured.  "The  girl  is  right." 

Past  the  tree,  he  found  a  surprise  where  he  meant  to  work.  Wind  had  blown  a  small 
tree  partly  down  to  lean  on  a  neighbour.  "Huh,"  he  said,  wondering,  'Was  the  storm  that 
bad?' 

A  two-log  tree  stood  between  the  leaner  and  his  railway.  'Fall  the  bigger  one  first,' 
he  told  himself.  He  set  his  tools  near  its  base. 

It  was  not  long  till  the  tree  was  coming  down.  A  thrush  flew  out  of  it  shrieking.  It 
went  to  a  different  tree  as  he  walked  quickly  to  shelter. 

"Perfect,"  he  said.  The  tree  had  landed  beside  his  track. 

As  he  began  removing  its  limbs  with  an  axe,  he  heard  the  thrush  still  clamouring. 

Halfway  through  the  limbing,  a  small  sound  caught  his  attention.  Looking  past  the 
next  branch,  he  saw  the  source.  "Ahh!"  he  said,  suddenly  distressed.  He  put  down  the  axe 
and  stepped  over  the  branch. 


Three  tiny  birds  had  been  spilled  onto  the  ground.  Two  seemed  unhurt,  but  one  was 
very  still.  Their  slanting  nest  still  clung  to  its  branch.  He  freed  it,  setting  it  beside  them, 
then  reached  for  the  survivors. 

They  were  mostly  heads  and  bellies  with  scrawny  necks  between.  The  eyes  were  still 
closed.  Their  tiny  featherless  wings  fluttered,  and  they  cheeped.  Their  beaks  opened 
toward  his  hand,  showing  wide  bright-coloured  mouths. 

With  his  fingertips,  he  lifted  them  into  the  nest.  Then,  holding  it,  he  backed  out  from 
between  the  branches.  'Where  can  I  put  it?'  he  wondered,  looking  around. 

Spotting  a  place  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  he  put  the  nest  down  for  the  moment. 

The  adult  bird  had  now  been  joined  by  another.  Both  were  cheeping  loudly,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  to  approach  their  babies  when  he  walked  away. 

He  brought  the  ladder,  then  got  the  string  from  his  package  of  snapshots.  Taking  the 
nest  in  one  hand,  trying  to  avoid  jostling  the  baby  birds,  he  climbed  the  ladder  with  the 
other  hand.  He  held  the  string  in  his  lips. 

As  their  parents  screamed  from  that  other  tree,  the  babies  cheeped,  gaping  their 
mouths  again.  When  the  nest  was  tied  in  its  new  position,  he  removed  the  ladder,  and 
everything  looked  fairly  natural.  'Will  the  parents  go  to  them?'  he  wondered. 

"Don't  count  on  it,"  he  told  himself,  thinking,  'They're  thrushes.'  They  were 
plentiful,  but  they  seemed  stupid. 

The  parents  might  approach  the  nest  if  he  was  not  watching,  so  he  walked  to  the  dead 
baby.  It  was  now  only  a  bit  of  debris,  but  he  could  not  just  leave  it  to  be  crushed  under  his 
boots.  He  reached  for  his  axe  and  picked  up  the  tiny  corpse.  Ants  had  already  found  it, 
and  he  blew  them  off. 

Bell-shaped  flowers  grew  at  the  great  tree's  base.  He  chopped  out  a  hole  beneath 
them  and  put  in  the  dead  nestling.  Then  he  pushed  the  soil  back  over  it  and  tamped  the 
ground  with  one  boot. 

Looking  at  the  tiny  grave,  he  felt  sorry,  then  scoffed,  "What  a  rough  tough 
lumberjack!  It  was  nothing." 

'It  was  a  little  part  of  creation,'  he  thought. 

Back  at  the  fallen  tree,  he  continued  removing  limbs,  but  his  mind  was  not  on  the 
job.  Sometimes  he  paused,  looking  at  the  adult  birds.  They  still  seemed  focused  on  the 
vacant  space  where  their  nest  had  been  before. 

He  bucked  the  tree  into  logs  and  got  them  onto  his  railway.  Skidding  them  to  water 
seemed  easy  now,  and  before  long  he  was  back  at  the  falling  site.  He  added  the  heaviest 
remaining  parts  of  the  tree  to  his  corduroy  roadbed,  then  disposed  of  the  other  parts. 

The  cheeps  of  the  baby  birds  were  growing  weaker.  The  adults  were  less  frantic  now. 
They  seemed  to  feel  they  should  make  a  fuss,  but  forgot  why. 

"Dumb  birds,"  he  muttered. 

When  he  had  finished  work,  he  gathered  his  tools  and  returned  to  camp.  Two  logs 
now  floated  in  his  boom,  the  first  of  his  new  lot.  Normally,  he  would  feel  pleased, 
looking  at  them:  excellent  timber,  produced  by  his  own  two  hands.  But  he  could  not  feel 
proud. 

Since  he  had  worked  through  lunch  time,  he  built  a  fire  to  cook  supper  early.  Making 
the  meal,  he  felt  very  hungry,  so  he  cooked  a  lot. 

Soon  he  was  eating,  trying  to  think  about  football,  something  he  truly  enjoyed.  But 
he  still  felt  unhappy.  Thinking  about  the  girl  then,  he  began  smiling  again. 


"BURP." 

'Fool,'  he  accused  himself,  'you  ate  too  much!  You  should  have  left  the  extra.  Birds 
could  have  got  it.' 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered  himself.  "Birds." 


When  he  pulled  up  his  fishing  lines  after  his  bath  next  morning,  he  found  only 
bleached  worms  impaled  on  hooks.  "Good,"  he  said,  thinking,  'You  were  never  much  of 
a  fisherman. ' 

He  worked  out  the  nails  securing  the  lines.  Holding  the  shanks  of  the  hooks  to  avoid 
catching  himself,  he  floated  and  pushed  his  way  along  the  boom  to  the  dock  and  left  the 
lines  there.  Then  he  completed  his  swim. 

Later,  when  he  was  eating  beside  the  campfire,  his  ears  caught  the  beat  of  an  engine, 
and  he  saw  the  passenger-and-freight  boat  pass  beyond  the  island.  'I  should  have  put  out 
that  length  of  material  they  gave  me,'  he  thought.  'They  would  have  called  here.' 

'Yes,'  he  scoffed,  'you  certainly  need  supplies.' 

'Not  supplies,'  he  knew.  He  was  feeling  low.  He  needed  company. 

'Did  I  have  nightmares?'  he  wondered,  but  he  felt  that  something  more  was  wrong. 

He  began  thinking  about  home  and  suddenly  realized  he  missed  it.  'Am  I  just  getting 
homesick?'  he  asked  himself. 

He  remembered  the  girl's  homesickness  in  the  capital.  'She  and  I  together  would  not 
be  lonely,'  he  thought.  ' —  Am  I  thinking  of  getting  married?'  he  wondered. 

Picturing  the  girl  as  his  wife  raised  his  spirits.  Then  he  remembered  that  her  distant 
cousin  probably  had  his  eye  on  her.  'She  doesn't  even  like  him,'  he  recalled. 

Problems  remained  however.  Marriage  suggested  steady  work,  family  life  and 
children,  rather  than  studying.  He  certainly  wanted  to  continue  his  schooling.  'But  you 
haven't  made  any  progress  yet  on  what  to  study  and  make  your  life's  work,'  he  told 
himself. 

The  thought  of  children  had  reminded  him  of  yesterday's  nestlings,  and  his  spirits 
sagged  again.  The  survivors  must  be  dead  now. 

Most  of  the  thrushes'  tree  now  floated  in  his  logboom.  He  looked  at  it,  thumbing  his 
chin.  'Get  to  work,'  he  advised  himself. 

Sighing,  unhappy  with  the  idea,  he  still  got  up  to  follow  it.  Then  the  sun  rose,  and  he 
felt  better  for  it.  'Enjoy  it  now,'  he  thought.  'It  can  soon  become  too  hot  for  working.' 

Something  along  the  shore  caught  his  eye,  and  he  went  to  look  at  it.  "Well-well!"  he 
said.  'How  did  that  get  here?'  he  marvelled.  He  was  very  pleased,  but  puzzled. 

There  were  some  stalks  of  grain.  As  he  knelt  to  look  closely,  he  saw,  'The  heads  are 
big.'  But  the  ground  looked  dry,  despite  recent  rain.  'The  soil  drains  fast  here,'  he 
guessed,  'but  it  must  be  fertile  to  produce  grain  like  this.  —  Bring  water.  The  plants  are 
still  green  and  growing.' 

He  got  the  canvas  bag  and  watered  the  tiny  grain  patch  carefully,  then  removed  some 
weeds  and  counted.  "Thirteen  stalks,"  he  said.  'Build  a  fence,'  he  thought.  'Don't  trample 
them  by  mistake.' 


He  made  a  circle  of  slanting  criss-crossed  sticks,  driving  them  into  the  dirt  around 
the  little  patch.  Then  he  stood  admiring  for  a  moment,  unable  to  do  more. 

Finally  going  to  work,  he  shook  his  head.  He  could  neither  understand  how  the  grain 
had  got  there,  nor  see  how  it  had  grown  so  tall  without  him  noticing.  "Huh,"  he  said,  then 
told  himself,  'Just  enjoy  the  fact,  lame-brain.' 

At  the  tree  that  had  been  partly  toppled  by  the  storm,  he  put  down  his  tools.  Some  of 
its  roots  were  half  rotten,  he  noticed.  'It  doesn't  lean  much,'  he  thought. 

Looking  at  how  its  neighbour  held  the  tree,  he  also  looked  for  things  living  up  there. 
He  was  ready  to  begin  his  undercut  when  something  occurred  to  him.  'Half  this  notch 
will  come  off  the  tree's  only  log,  and  that  has  to  have  a  certain  length  or  it  won't  have 
much  value.' 

'Take  the  undercut  off  the  stump,  not  the  log,'  he  told  himself. 

He  would  use  the  light-weight  saw,  so  he  got  that  from  camp.  Returning,  he  thought, 
'I  like  using  tools.' 

He  answered,  'Be  careful.  You  have  thought  that  before.' 

'What's  wrong  with  liking  tools?'  he  asked  himself.  Then  he  realized  that  a  man 
could  like  them  for  wrong  reasons.  They  gave  power  to  dominate,  exploit,  and  even  slay 
things. 

He  should  not  picture  himself  that  way.  He  should  be  the  man  who  respected  birds, 
even  when  they  behaved  stupidly.  He  should  be  the  man  who  admired  the  great  tree  and 
loved  the  girl. 

'Try  to  have  right  feelings,'  he  told  himself,  'feelings  that  make  you  better,  not 
worse.' 

Soon  he  had  sawn  the  top  edge  of  the  undercut  and  sawn  out  its  notch  from  below 
that.  Then  he  aimed  the  back-cut  straight  at  the  flat  top  of  the  undercut.  When  the  blade 
was  nearly  through,  he  got  the  peavey  from  the  beach  and  tore  through  the  last  wood. 

The  hung  tree  rolled  neatly  off  its  stump  and  the  other  tree,  landing  near  his  track. 
Relieved,  he  said,  "I  didn't  need  the  scaffold." 

He  went  to  admire  the  one  log  in  the  tree  with  its  flat  butt,  no  timber  lost  to  the 
undercut's  notch.  'Why  didn't  you  think  of  this  sooner?'  he  wondered.  Before  long,  the 
log  was  floating  in  his  boom. 

Looking  down  at  his  newest  timber  after  supper,  he  felt  almost  happy  again.  "Huh," 
he  said.  'How  can  producing  one  log  with  a  flat  butt  make  me  feel  so  good?'  he 
wondered. 

A  heron  was  fishing  at  the  creek.  Smiling,  he  imagined  how  it  might  look  in  that 
alternative  system  of  nature.  Transparent  feathers  focused  sunlight  on  its  green  skin,  and 
it  got  its  energy  from  the  sun. 

"Heh-heh."  He  chuckled  at  himself,  then  went  to  admire  his  grain. 


In  the  weeks  that  followed,  before  falling  trees  he  looked  to  see  if  birds  were  nesting 
in  them.  Between  the  bay  and  the  great  tree,  he  had  fallen  every  tree,  but  behind  it  he  left 


ones  with  no  rings  cut  into  them.  He  still  thought  his  biggest  remaining  problem  was  that 
giant  tree,  but  he  only  thought  it. 

By  that  time,  his  work  was  fairly  easy.  Late  one  afternoon,  though,  he  was  recalling 
one  of  his  best  football  games  as  he  limbed  a  fallen  tree,  and  the  axe  glanced  off  its  trunk. 
There  was  a  keen  sensation  from  one  calf  muscle.  "OUCH!"  he  cried. 

"SHIT-head!"  he  accused  himself.  'You  know  you  shouldn't  trim  branches  from  the 
side  of  the  trunk  you're  standing  on,'  he  thought. 

"Yeah-yeah,"  he  answered.  He  looked  at  the  cut.  'It's  not  deep,'  he  saw,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  blood. 

He  limped  to  the  tent  to  treat  himself,  and  the  wound  stung  badly  when  he  used  the 
germicide.  Bandaging  made  it  feel  somewhat  better,  but  he  should  go  easy  on  it. 
Returning  to  work,  he  told  himself,  'Think  only  of  logging.' 

Next  morning,  things  were  not  bad  enough  that  he  felt  like  throwing  rocks  at  the 
sunrise,  but  his  leg  was  sore.  Lying  there,  he  thought,  'Don't  log  today.  Do  small  jobs. 
Help  the  cut  heal.' 

He  advised  himself  sourly,  'Try  thinking,  o  man-of-action.  For  example,  how  could 
you  fall  the  great  tree  without  breaking  it?' 

"Hm,"  he  said.  'Take  out  any  stumps  that  it  might  hit  in  falling,'  he  thought.  'But 
pulling  stumps  is  a  tough  job  without  any  help.' 

Picturing  the  great  tree,  he  felt,  'The  girl  is  surely  right  about  it.' 

Soon  he  was  up  for  his  bath,  but  he  stayed  in  shallow  water  and  did  not  try  to  swim. 
Before  long,  he  rubbed  himself  dry  everywhere  else,  but  just  blotted  his  hurt  leg.  After 
dressing,  he  examined  the  cut.  'It's  healing,'  he  saw,  and  bandaged  it  again. 

He  ate  breakfast  slowly.  Seeing  his  tiny  patch  of  grain  made  him  think,  'Grain  is 
certainly  a  fine  creation. ' 

The  word  creation  struck  him.  'People  and  animals  eat  huge  numbers  of  plants,'  he 
thought.  '—  Can  that  be  right  when  plants  are  also  part  of  creation?'  He  felt  trapped  in  a 
morally  bad  system. 

'Why  were  we  not  designed  more  like  Euglena?'  he  thought.  'Why  don't  we  eat  non- 
living food,  getting  our  energy  straight  from  sunlight?' 

Finally  starting  work,  he  got  supplies  from  the  cave.  Under  the  tarpaulin,  he  found  a 
case  of  canned  fish.  He  had  been  missing  fish  lately,  so  he  thought,  'Take  the  whole  box.' 

No  swallows  were  nesting  now,  but  he  saw  them  every  day.  'Do  they  still  sleep 
here?'  he  wondered.  'What  about  the  bats?' 


Next  morning,  the  lumberjack  looked  closely  at  the  number  of  trees  that  remained  to 
be  logged.  'There  are  not  many,'  he  saw. 

It  seemed  wise  to  go  easy  on  his  hurt  leg,  so  he  would  fall  the  only  one-log  tree  that 
was  left.  Looking  carefully  into  its  branches  before  beginning,  he  realized,  T  never  did 
find  much  mistletoe.'  By  lunch  time,  its  log  was  floating  in  his  boom. 


Watering  his  grain  after  eating,  he  noticed  that  its  seed-heads  were  turning  golden.  'I 
will  soon  have  a  harvest,'  he  thought,  though  his  crop  would  be  only  a  handful. 

Back  at  work,  he  cut  up  the  crown  from  the  one-log  tree.  He  used  its  small  log  for  his 
railway,  which  was  nearing  the  valley's  end. 

In  late  afternoon,  he  was  sitting  at  his  fire  pit,  thinking.  To  his  surprise,  a  canoe  came 
around  the  rocky  point.  The  girl  was  in  it,  dressed  in  her  teaching  clothes. 

When  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  he  put  out  a  hand  to  help  her  ashore,  but  she 
remained  sitting  at  the  stern  with  the  paddle.  Though  they  hadn't  met  for  weeks,  she  did 
not  seem  shy,  but  she  stayed  there.  "I  am  to  bring  you  back  for  supper,"  she  smiled.  "We 
promise  to  let  you  return  before  dark  to  guard  your  logs."  She  gave  a  musical  laugh, 
adding,  "My  parents  are  strict.  I  have  to  bring  you." 

"Won't  you  step  ashore  first?"  he  smiled. 

Her  lovely  eyes  twinkling,  she  answered,  "No.  Get  in,  please." 

Seeing  that  she  had  thought  matters  out,  he  grinned,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  get  you  in 
trouble,  so  I'll  come.  —  Let  me  get  something  from  my  camp." 

Soon  he  was  back.  Putting  his  knapsack  under  a  thwart,  he  shoved  off,  and  the  girl 
handed  him  a  paddle.  "Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  applied  to  teach  for  another  year?"  she 
asked. 

"May  you  get  your  wish!"  he  smiled  over  his  shoulder. 

"Father  thinks  I  will  get  permission,"  she  said.  '"Who  else  is  there?'  he  jokes." 

Turning  to  one  of  her  favourite  subjects,  the  lumberjack  described  the  great  tree  on 
the  night  before  the  storm,  outlined  by  the  strange  pale  light.  Then  he  told  of  the  sun- 
ladders  coming  down  through  mist  from  it  next  morning. 

"Those  are  like  pictures  from  a  poem,"  she  sighed. 

Before  long,  they  were  at  the  settlement.  The  boy  and  his  little  sister  met  them  at  the 
dock,  and  the  logger  showed  them  how  to  tie  up  with  a  clove  hitch.  "See  how  it  works?" 
he  said.  "When  the  canoe  pulls  away,  the  knot  tightens." 

"Smart,"  the  boy  said,  admiring  the  lumberjack  himself. 

"A  logger- friend  taught  me  that,"  he  explained.  To  the  little  girl,  he  said,  "I  have  a 
tiny  field  of  grain  now."  He  told  how  he  had  found  it  and  was  now  taking  care  of  it. 

The  boy  ran  ahead.  The  little  girl  took  the  hand  that  also  held  the  straps  of  the 
lumberjack's  knapsack.  "Sis,"  she  said,  "you  hold  his  other  hand." 
He  grinned,  offering  his  axe-calloused  paw. 

Embarrassed,  the  young  woman  smiled  slightly,  but  she  settled  her  small  hand  in  his. 
Not  just  letting  it  be  held,  she  returned  his  grip. 

'How  nice!'  he  felt.  Approaching  the  houses,  he  joked,  "I  hope  your  cousin  doesn't 
see  us." 

The  girl  grimaced,  then  glanced  at  him,  saying,  "He's  —  uh  —  still  not  around." 
Then  she  noticed,  "You're  limping.  I  hope  you  weren't  shot  again!" 
"No,"  he  said.  "I  got  careless  with  an  axe." 

Closer  to  her  family's  place,  they  saw  her  father  coming  through  the  back  garden.  "A 
fine-looking  threesome,"  he  called,  smiling  at  his  daughters  holding  hands  with  the 
logger. 


The  little  girl  called  back,  "He  is  growing  grain  now." 

"Does  your  land-use  licence  cover  farming?"  her  father  asked  the  lumberjack  as  they 

met. 

"No-sir.  I  don't  know  how  grain  got  started  on  my  claim.  It's  only  thirteen  stalks,  but 
that's  what  it  is." 

In  the  house,  the  mother  said,  "We  are  glad  you  could  come." 
"Thanks  for  inviting  me.  —  Please  accept  this,"  he  said,  unpacking  his  knapsack. 
"I'm  afraid  it's  the  same  as  before." 
"Food  is  always  welcome,  thanks." 

Everyone  smiled.  "Did  you  catch  any  more  big  fish?"  the  boy  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  logger  a  bit  sadly.  He  did  not  mention  that  he  no  longer  tried  to. 
"Have  you  kids  played  football?"  he  asked. 

The  little  girl  said,  "He  plays  too  much  and  forgets  his  chores.  I  only  play 
sometimes." 

The  logger  said  to  their  father,  "I  hope  that  football  didn't  cause  problems,  sir." 

The  farmer  chuckled,  "Just  little  ones.  I  like  football.  You  know  what  I  mean?  I 
mean  I  would  have  played  it  myself.  But  my  father  said,  'Play  our  own  games.'  —  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  that  I  suggested  foods  from  both  our  traditions." 

The  lumberjack  grinned,  "I've  never  met  a  food  that  I  didn't  soon  like,  sir.  I'll  enjoy 
learning  more  about  your  tradition." 

He  found  the  well  prepared  meal  a  pleasure.  He  also  enjoyed  talking  with  the  girl's 
father  again.  Once,  he  nearly  mentioned  his  startling  thought  about  not  eating  plants. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  farmer  was  also  about  to  begin  some  quite  different 
subject,  and  perhaps  that  was  their  reason  for  inviting  him.  It  did  not  come  out  however. 
Instead,  he  told  something  of  their  settlement's  history. 

"Sir,"  said  the  lumberjack,  "when  I  was  here  last,  I  meant  to  tell  you  about  a  cave 
that  is  on  my  claim,  but  we  had  to  talk  with  the  policemen." 

"Had  people  once  used  the  cave?" 

"Yes.  That  lady  scientist  sent  a  student,  who  found  drawings  in  it." 
"Messages  from  my  ancestors,"  the  farmer  smiled  softly. 

When  the  young  man  was  about  to  leave,  the  girl's  mother  said,  "You  are  limping. 
Let  us  give  you  some  of  our  ointment."  She  reached  a  container  down  from  a  shelf. 
"Doctors  might  laugh,"  she  said,  "but  my  husband's  people  have  used  this  for  ages,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  it.  Cover  the  hurt  part  with  it  at  bedtime.  Tomorrow  you  will  find  a  big 
improvement." 

"Good  medicine,"  her  husband  affirmed.  " —  Borrow  our  canoe  so  you  don't  have  to 
walk  back." 

"Thank  you  both  very  much." 


'How  nice!'  he  thought,  paddling  back  to  his  claim.  This  canoe  handled  better  than 


the  one  he  and  his  friend  had  made  at  home. 

Noticing  flocks  of  shore  birds,  he  wondered,  'Are  they  migrating?'  Past  the  rocky 
point,  he  began  to  examine  the  island.  It  certainly  had  good  timber. 

"No,"  he  judged,  reaching  its  end.  There  were  not  enough  trees  to  work  another 
season  if  he  got  the  license  to  log  it. 

'You  may  not  be  a  lumberjack  then,'  he  thought,  worrying  again  about  the  death  he 
might  have  caused.  He  should  really  be  studying  in  the  capital. 

Noticing  a  vessel  in  the  distance,  he  paused  to  look  closely.  'The  national-police 
launch,'  he  realized,  ' —  probably  coming  here.'  He  turned  toward  it. 

When  the  small  ship  was  close,  the  lieutenant  rang  off  the  engine.  Close  enough  to 
talk,  the  sergeant  emerged  from  the  wheelhouse,  saluting,  "Hello."  Then  he  joked  about 
the  canoe,  "You  have  a  navy." 

The  officer  also  came  on  deck,  and  the  logger  saluted,  "Lieutenant.  Sergeant." 

"We  were  coming  to  see  you,"  said  the  officer,  answering  the  gesture.  "You  have 
saved  us  time." 

The  lumberjack  grinned,  "I  like  being  helpful,  sir." 

The  sergeant  nodded,  "Your  example  puts  spine  into  others.  Another  witness  has 
come  forward  against  your  pirates." 
"Good!"  said  the  logger. 

The  engineer  appeared  at  the  stern,  blinking.  Not  wanting  to  interrupt,  he  just  gave 
an  easy  salute. 

"Things  look  bad  for  those  pirates,"  the  lieutenant  said.  " —  Their  trial  is  scheduled 
for  two  weeks  from  today.  Can  you  be  ready  to  make  another  excursion  with  us  in  ten 
days  for  that?" 

"You  will  get  star-witness  treatment,"  the  sergeant  chuckled. 
Paddling  a  bit,  the  witness  grimaced,  "There's  only  one  problem,  sir." 
"What  to  do  with  your  logs?"  the  lieutenant  guessed. 

The  engineer  asked,  "Sir,  if  the  collectors  have  not  taken  them  by  then,  can  we  tow 
them  to  their  booming  ground?" 
"Certainly,"  the  lieutenant  said. 

"Thanks,"  the  logger  smiled.  "All  problems  are  solved.  I  will  be  ready  when  you 
come." 

"Excellent,"  said  the  officer.  "One  other  thing:  The  rock  that  you  kicked  at  the 
student  did  not  cause  his  death.  It  did  not  even  produce  concussion,  you  understand." 

"Whew!"  said  the  lumberjack.  He  was  much  more  relieved  than  he  showed. 

"Sir,  can  we  tell  him  about  those  arrows  from  the  settlement?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"Yes.  —  Our  scientists  found  that  those  arrowheads  were  made  of  the  same  alloy  as 
the  one  you  found  sticking  in  a  tree." 

"Thanks  for  telling  me,"  said  the  logger. 

"Well,"  said  the  officer,  "we  must  push  on.  —  Ten  days  from  today?" 
"Ten  days,"  agreed  the  witness. 

"Good,"  the  lieutenant  smiled.  " —  We  will  get  under  way,  constable." 
"Yes-sir."  Starting  below,  the  engineer  cried,  "Hurray  for  hillside!"  then  disappeared 
unanswered. 

The  lumberjack  laughed.  As  the  police  went  on,  he  paddled  back  to  camp.  He 
admired  the  great  tree  from  that  angle.  Then  he  thought,  'The  valley  seems  bigger, 


logged.' 


Next  morning,  his  leg  was  much  better.  'That  ointment  certainly  helped,'  he  thought. 
'There  will  be  only  a  thin  scar.' 

After  breakfast,  he  took  his  falling  equipment  to  a  two-log  tree.  He  harvested  it  using 
his  new  method,  and  the  result  was  another  flat-ended  butt  log.  There  was  no  trouble 
getting  either  log  to  water.  His  leg  felt  fine. 

The  next  day,  he  cut  a  tree  from  the  slope  not  far  from  the  waterfall.  He  was  not 
licensed  to  log  there,  but  the  land-use  crew  had  ringed  the  tree.  It  should  not  die  for 
nothing. 

The  steep  ground  made  the  work  awkward.  Getting  the  tree  down  and  prepared  to 
move  took  a  lot  of  effort,  and  by  quitting  time  he  was  worn  out.  "Down  with  hillside!"  he 
grinned.  'Skid  the  logs  out  tomorrow,'  he  thought. 

Returning  to  camp,  he  went  to  look  at  something  different.  A  pale  growth  had  thrust 
its  sleek  length  up  through  pieces  of  branch  spread  around  to  rot.  'It  looks  obscene,'  he 
thought,  but  it  was  just  a  toadstool  whose  umbrella  part  hadn't  opened  yet. 

At  supper,  a  strange  idea  came  to  him.  'It's  as  if  you  were  eating  the  trees.  You 
destroy  them  to  get  money  for  food  and  other  things.' 

"Hm,"  he  said,  his  usual  profound  comment,  but  the  notion  bothered  him. 

Next  day,  getting  the  logs  down  off  the  slope  proved  dangerous.  One  nearly  rolled 
over  him.  Finally,  they  were  down  and  in  his  logboom. 

One  morning,  he  woke  feeling  that  the  air  had  changed.  'It's  the  end  of  the  good 
season,'  he  realized. 

He  found  that  the  log-collectors  had  arrived,  and  they  again  joined  him  for  breakfast. 
Taking  a  log-seat,  the  tall  collector  remarked,  "The  air  feels  different."  Looking  toward 
the  waterfall,  he  spat  calmly,  saying,  "You  still  have  plenty  of  trees  left  there." 

"Some  aren't  ringed,"  the  lumberjack  pointed  out. 

"You're  only  going  to  cut  dying  ones?"  chuckled  the  sailor,  resettling  his  captain's 
cap.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  coughed. 

"Right,"  the  young  man  replied.  "—  The  police  offered  me  a  lift  to  town  for  the  trial 
of  those  log-pirates.  They  will  tow  any  timber  that  you  don't  get.  Do  we  just  take  it  to 
your  logboom?" 

"Did  you  shoot  that  pirate?"  the  appraiser  asked.  "We  figure  it  was  you." 
"Yes,"  the  lumberjack  admitted. 

"Good,"  said  the  sailor,  giving  his  gap-toothed  smile.  "We  knew  it  was  you.  Heh- 
heh.  —  Those  scum  should  be  done  away  with.  Making  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  brows!" 

"Parasites!"  the  appraiser  judged.  " —  But  about  the  logs  there:  Yes,  tow  any  others 
to  our  boom.  The  police  know  it,  of  course.  Maybe  you  saw  it,  coming  here." 

"The  boom  with  the  guard  tower?"  said  the  logger.  He  did  not  mention  that  its  guard 


had  come  to  his  claim. 

"That's  it,"  both  collectors  said. 
"What  about  the  receipt?" 

"You  get  it  from  the  head  guard,"  the  appraiser  explained.  "He's  a  good  judge  of 
timber.  —  Avoid  his  assistant  there." 
"Okay,"  smiled  the  lumberjack. 

Finished  breakfast,  the  collectors  lit  cigarettes  and  gave  him  some  news.  One  thing 
was  that  the  beach-comber  was  now  married. 

"Huh,"  said  the  logger,  wondering  who  the  bride  was. 

The  sailor  had  been  looking  at  the  claim  again.  "Heh.  You  still  have  unfinished 
business  there,"  he  said,  nodding  toward  it. 

"The  huge  tree  there?"  his  partner  asked.  "Why  fall  it  if  you  can't  get  it  to  water?" 

Both  collectors  looked  at  the  logger.  "I'm  still  thinking  about  it,"  he  said. 

The  appraiser  spat  coolly,  flicked  his  cigarette  butt  into  the  fire,  and  stood.  "It  would 
be  a  great  credit  to  you,  both  ways,  if  you  could  harvest  it,"  he  said.  The  lumberjack 
stood  too. 

The  sailor  finished  his  coffee  and  got  up.  He  drew  a  last  puff  out  of  his  very  short 
cigarette  butt  and  dropped  it  on  the  fire.  "Let's  look  at  that  timber,"  he  coughed. 
"Look  at  my  grain  field  first,"  the  logger  joked. 
"Grain  field?"  they  said,  much  surprised. 

A  few  steps  along  the  top  of  the  shore,  the  lumberjack  showed  them  his  tiny  field, 
saying,  "I  don't  know  how  grain  got  here,  but  there  it  is." 

Liking  the  logger,  the  collectors  pretended  interest.  "Huh.  Maybe  you're  really  a 
farmer,"  the  appraiser  said. 

"Yeah,"  chuckled  the  sailor. 

"Let's  get  to  work  here,"  the  appraiser  suggested.  "The  season's  moving  on." 

They  started  for  the  beach.  Soon  the  sailor  had  brought  the  tugboat  stern-on  to  the 
dock  corner  of  the  logboom  and  joined  the  others  outside. 

They  swung  the  outer  boom  log  away.  Ashore,  the  log-pirate  alarm  clattered.  "It  still 
works,"  the  sailor  chuckled,  lighting  another  cigarette. 

"Well-well.  Look  at  these,"  the  appraiser  said  to  his  partner,  adjusting  his  glasses. 

The  sailor  commented,  "Heh-heh.  That's  a  fine  improvement,  young  fellow!" 

They  were  noticing  that  his  biggest  logs  now  had  flat  ends.  "It's  good  to  see,"  said 
the  thin  man.  "Handloggers  hardly  ever  fall  trees  that  way." 

"But  I  learned  it  so  late!"  the  lumberjack  grimaced. 

The  sailor  coughed,  "Next  year,  you'll  already  know  it.  Heh.  You  ain't  going  to 
forget  something  you  figured  out  yourself." 

Pausing,  lighting  a  new  cigarette,  the  appraiser  said,  "We'll  keep  looking  in  here  to 
see  if  you're  back  after  the  trial  there." 

Soon  the  collectors  were  leaving  with  his  latest  batch  of  timber.  There  had  been 
fewer  logs  this  time,  but  their  receipt  still  seemed  generous.  He  paused  up  at  the  fire  pit  to 
examine  it  again.  Then  he  looked  at  the  great  tree.  'What  would  the  receipt  for  you  be 
like?'  he  wondered. 


While  he  waited  for  the  policemen  to  return,  he  dealt  with  a  few  more  trees.  The  day 
before  he  expected  them,  he  got  all  his  new  logs  out  of  the  boom.  Outside  the  dock,  he 
made  a  raft  of  them  for  the  police  launch  to  tow. 

Next,  he  harvested  his  grain.  The  seed-heads  were  full  and  ripe.  He  threshed  them  in 
his  fingers,  blowing  off  the  chaff.  Then  he  put  the  seeds  in  the  small  cloth  bag  that 
normally  held  his  whetstone. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  put  some  canned  food  into  his  knapsack  for  the  girl's  family, 
adding  the  football  pump.  After  washing  thoroughly,  he  dressed  in  his  travelling  clothes. 
Soon  he  was  in  the  dugout  canoe. 

At  the  settlement's  dock,  he  thought,  'Good  timing.'  The  children  were  just  coming 
out  of  school.  As  they  went  to  the  playing  field,  he  was  glad  to  see  the  girl's  brother  with 
the  football. 

The  girl  was  seated  at  her  desk  in  the  classroom,  helping  the  little  boy  he  had  seen 
before.  She  smiled  down  the  room,  but  the  boy  did  not  notice.  T  will  wait  quietly,'  the 
logger  signalled.  He  took  a  big  desk  in  a  back  corner. 

'This  is  like  old  times,'  he  thought,  then  added,  'If  you  like  it  so  much,  continue  your 
schooling.  You  keep  bragging  that  you  might.  —  Maybe  you  could  learn  how  people  can 
stop  preying  on  other  living  things.' 

He  could  have  looked  up  several  things  in  reference  books,  but  there  was  nothing 
suitable.  A  reader  from  a  shelf  turned  out  to  be  a  collection  of  stories  from  history,  many 
about  soldiers.  'The  government  chose  this  book,'  he  guessed.  The  girl  would  not  have. 

'Why  not  stories  about  everyday  people?'  he  thought.  'Why  not  fishermen,  farmers, 
office  workers,  teachers  —  even  loggers?' 

The  extra  lesson  ended.  The  boy  got  books  from  his  desk  and  started  home,  saying, 
"Thank  you,  mam."  Surprised  to  see  the  lumberjack,  he  glanced  anxiously  back  at  his 
teacher. 

"Hello,"  the  man  smiled. 

"Hello,  sir,"  the  little  fellow  murmured  as  he  passed. 

The  logger  put  back  the  textbook  and  walked  to  the  teacher's  desk.  He  saw  her 
admiring  his  better  clothes,  still  glowing  with  kindness  from  helping  the  boy.  'She's  more 
beautiful  than  ever,'  he  thought. 

"What  a  nice  little  guy,"  he  said.  "Does  he  really  need  help?" 

The  girl  laughed  a  bit,  but  sadly.  "No,"  she  said,  "he  is  very  bright.  He  needs 
attention.  He  doesn't  get  enough,  because  his  mother  is  ill.  —  Such  a  sweet  boy! 
Teaching  him  is  a  pleasure."  Her  eyes  were  soft  with  sympathy. 

He  smiled,  again  admiring  her  love  of  children.  "I've  brought  the  boat  back,"  he 
said.  "I  must  thank  your  father  for  lending  it  and  thank  your  mother  for  that  miracle 
ointment." 

She  smiled,  saying,  "Mother  will  invite  you  for  supper.  She  likes  you  very  much,  and 
so  does  father.  —  We  all  do." 

He  was  happy  to  hear  her  include  herself.  "Luckily,"  he  grinned,  "I  have  no 
conflicting  appointments." 

"Just  let  me  finish  some  things,"  she  said,  "then  we  will  go." 

"Fine."  Leaving  her  to  work  at  the  desk,  he  started  touring  her  classroom,  passing 
time  again. 


Beside  the  movie  projector,  there  were  canisters  of  film.  The  labels  on  two  small 
ones  said,  'Gravity'  and  'Prime  Numbers'.  Bigger  canisters  contained  a  feature  film. 
'Cowboy  stuff,'  he  smiled,  then  muttered,  "Hm."  An  idea  had  come  to  him. 

Finished  work,  the  girl  got  a  sweater  from  a  cupboard.  She  put  it  over  her  shoulders, 
and  its  front  edges  curved  down  the  sides  of  her  breasts.  "Okay,"  she  smiled,  and  they 
started  for  her  family's  place. 

At  the  playing  field,  they  paused  to  watch  the  football.  The  girl's  brother  saw  them 
and  stopped  the  game.  He  ran  to  say  hello,  and  the  others  followed. 

"Could  I  show  you  kids  how  to  use  the  football  pump?"  he  asked,  and  they  chorused, 
"Yes!" 

He  showed  its  use  by  adjusting  the  pressure  of  the  ball. 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  brother,  and  the  others  echoed  him. 

The  children  continued  playing.  The  teacher  and  logger  walked  on.  Soon  he  felt  her 
hand  in  his. 

'Wonderful! '  he  thought,  looking  at  her  to  show  he  liked  this  improvement. 
She  was  looking  straight  ahead. 

He  squeezed  her  hand  lightly,  and  she  glanced  at  him  shyly.  They  smiled. 


After  sharing  the  farm  family's  meal,  the  lumberjack  took  out  the  bag  containing  his 
grain  and  poured  the  seeds  in  a  small  pile. 

His  host  looked  very  interested.  "Excellent!"  he  said.  "I  mean  each  seed  is  slightly 
bigger  than  our  best.  We  had  grain  like  this  in  my  grandfather's  time." 

Returning  the  seeds  to  their  bag,  the  logger  thanked  the  farmer  for  the  use  of  the 
canoe.  To  the  housewife,  he  said,  "Mam,  thank  you  for  that  ointment.  My  leg  will  have 
only  a  thin  scar." 

The  couple  exchanged  glances,  clearly  thinking,  'More  proof  about  our  medicine.' 
"I'm  glad  it  helped,"  she  said.  "—  Thanks  again  for  the  canned  fish." 
"I  should  have  brought  something  different,'  he  realized. 
"We  enjoy  fish,"  she  assured  him. 

The  logger  frowned,  "Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  town  with  the  police  as  their  main 
witness  in  the  trial  of  those  log-pirates  that  attacked  my  claim." 

"Ah,"  said  the  farmer,  looking  sad.  "That  reminds  me."  He  moved  to  get  something. 
"The  boat  brought  you  a  letter." 

"From  my  brother  in  town,"  the  lumberjack  saw. 

The  couple  seemed  to  wish  him  goodbye  as  if  he  would  not  return.  As  he  began 
leaving,  the  girl's  mother  suggested,  "Walk  with  him  to  the  bridge,  dear."  The  father  did 
not  object.  He  knew  that  people  who  had  lived  in  cities  had  different  views. 

Certain  that  she  would  never  see  this  friendly  young  man  again,  the  little  girl  was 
quietly  crying.  Her  brother  brought  the  football  to  return. 

Putting  a  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  the  lumberjack  said,  "Let  that  and  the  pump  be 
gifts  from  one  footballer  to  another.  Please  remember  your  chores,  though,  or  your 


parents  will  blame  me." 

The  parents  chuckled,  and  the  boy  said,  "Thank  you!" 

The  young  man  kissed  the  little  girl  on  one  cheek  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  "Oh!" 
she  said.  Her  smile  suddenly  blossomed. 

Outdoors,  the  young  couple's  hands  easily  found  each  other  again.  They  spoke  little, 
but  the  girl  noticed,  "Rain  is  coming."  At  the  school,  she  said,  "I  received  permission  to 
continue  teaching,  but  perhaps  I  should  try  again  first  to  complete  my  training." 

"These  children  are  so  lucky,"  he  said,  admiring  her.  "We  didn't  have  teachers 
anything  like  you.  —  You  are  a  natural  teacher.  You  probably  don't  need  training." 

She  was  unhappy  because  he  was  going  away,  but  also  pleased  by  his  compliments. 
Their  hands  parted  as  she  followed  him  across  the  narrow  bridge. 

At  the  end,  she  stayed  on  it,  but  he  stepped  down.  Turning  back,  he  was  looking 
straight  into  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  was  trying  to  be  strong,  but  they  had  the  sheen  that 
comes  before  crying. 

Needing  to  comfort  her,  he  took  her  hand  again.  "You  know  that  I  am  leaving  very 
important  business  unfinished  here,"  he  smiled.  "I  will  return  after  the  trial." 

' —  business  — ,'  she  noticed,  and  she  believed  he  meant  harvesting  the  great  tree. 
But  she  had  seen  that  he  did  not  truly  want  to  fall  it.  By  the  time  the  trial  was  over  he 
might  see  that  too.  Therefore  he  might  not  return,  even  though  he  now  thought  he  would, 
and  his  words  could  not  comfort  her.  Her  eyes  grew  closer  to  tears.  Her  chin  quivered. 

Very  surprised,  he  told  himself,  'Lame-brain,  you  don't  understand  women.  Get 
going! '  He  said,  "Well  — .  Goodbye  for  now."  Recalling  how  extra  farewells  were 
sometimes  added,  he  kissed  her  hand. 

As  he  started  away,  she  pressed  the  kissed  place  to  her  lips,  moaning  slightly,  but  he 
did  not  turn.  Far  along  the  shore,  he  looked  back,  waving.  Then  he  passed  behind  a  stand 
of  cattails,  gone. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  girl  stood  as  straight  and  tall  as  her  little  figure  allowed. 
One  hand  had  come  up  briefly  to  wave.  The  other  dabbed  her  eyes  with  a  small 
handkerchief.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  lifting  her  delicate  face  to  the  touch  of  beginning 
rain. 

Her  chin  was  up,  and  she  was  looking  small  brave  and  beautiful,  but  sad.  On  her 
lovely  cheeks,  tears  joined  the  rain. 


Was  he  sleeping  lightly?  Well  before  dawn,  a  sound  woke  him.  Listening  from  his 
cot,  he  realized,  'A  marine  engine  —  powerful'  He  sat  up  and  saw  the  police  ship. 

As  he  dressed  in  his  travelling  clothes,  the  vessel  went  astern  to  tie  up.  Before  long, 
the  engineer  arrived  in  semidarkness.  "Uhh  —  good  morning!"  he  said. 

"It's  certainly  morning,"  the  logger  laughed.  "You  people  rise  early." 

"We  were  anxious  to  see  you,"  the  engineer  joked.  " —  Regular  movements  don't 
pay  for  us.  We  appear  suddenly." 

The  lumberjack  chuckled,  and  the  constable  invited,  "Come  aboard  for  breakfast." 

"I'm  always  ready  to  eat,"  said  the  logger.  " —  Should  I  pack  my  suitcase  first?" 


"Later,"  said  the  policeman.  He  led  the  way. 

At  breakfast,  the  lieutenant  told  the  lumberjack,  "We  have  heard  little  about  piracy 
lately.  Our  arrests  may  have  had  some  effect,  you  understand." 

Happy  to  have  acted  against  dishonesty,  the  lumberjack  smiled.  They  talked  about 
other  things,  then  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  let  me  show  you  something."  He  dug  his 
whetstone  bag  from  a  pocket.  Loosening  its  drawstring,  he  emptied  it  carefully  onto  the 
galley  table. 

"Huh,"  blinked  the  engineer.  "The  way  you  brought  that  out,  I  expected  jewels." 
"Grain,  eh?"  the  sergeant  chuckled.  "Your  land-use  licence  did  not  include  farming, 
young  fellow." 

The  logger  grinned,  "No-sir.  I  found  this  growing  at  my  camp.  I  just  took  care  of  it  a 

bit." 

The  lieutenant  smiled,  "Spoken  like  a  farmer." 

'This  happened  before,'  the  lumberjack  felt.  'But  where?  When?  Was  it  exactly  like 
this?' 

When  the  young  men  went  ashore  again,  it  was  growing  light,  though  the  sun  was 
not  yet  up.  Soon  the  logger  was  packed  and  ready. 

"Uhh  — ,"  said  the  engineer,  "the  lieutenant  still  thinks  the  bad-weather  season  is 
hitting  early  this  year.  The  elders  of  my  people  say  the  same.  Why  not  let  down  your  tent 
so  wind  won't  destroy  it?" 

"Good  idea,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

They  detached  the  guy-rope  from  the  tree  behind  the  tent  and  eased  the  framework 
and  canvas  down  onto  everything  inside.  Then  they  tied  the  rope  again,  but  lower  on  the 
tree. 

"What  about  that  beautiful  girl?"  the  constable  asked. 
Knowing  what  the  young  policeman  meant,  the  lumberjack  smiled. 
"Have  you  arranged  to  marry  her?"  the  engineer  pressed. 
"No,"  replied  the  logger,  "but  she  is  certainly  beautiful." 

The  policeman  said,  "You  cheer  for  the  wrong  football  team,  so  I  should  have  known 
that  you  only  seem  smart." 

The  lumberjack  laughed.  "My  logging  season  isn't  finished,"  he  explained.  "I  will 
soon  be  back  here.  —  Going  to  the  trial  will  be  only  a  holiday  —  though  I  will  add  my 
brother's  wedding  to  it." 

Knowing  the  sun  would  soon  rise,  the  constable  said,  "Uhh  —  We  should  get  going." 

"Okay,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "Thanks  for  your  help." 

At  the  dock,  he  handed  his  rifle  and  suitcase  aboard,  then  helped  the  sergeant  veer 
out  a  line  astern  to  tow  his  logs.  They  unmoored.  The  lieutenant  rang  for  power,  and  the 
vessel  began  moving. 

From  the  stern,  the  lumberjack  and  sergeant  watched.  "The  logs  are  towing  fine,"  the 
policeman  saw.  He  went  to  report. 

The  logger  looked  back  across  the  widening  water  at  the  clearing  he  had  made  in  the 
forest.  Above  it,  clouds  were  growing  orange  and  pink  with  sunrise.  The  small,  mostly 
logged  valley  was  lighted  clearly,  and  just  past  its  midpoint  stood  the  great  tree. 

He  had  finally  figured  out  how  to  get  its  huge  logs  to  water,  but  he  thought,  'The  girl 
is  right.  It  is  magnificent.  —  You  don't  just  hack  down  a  thing  like  that.  I  won't  fall  it.' 

He  pictured  himself  saluting  the  tree.  It  was  a  solemn  gesture. 


Walking  up  the  one  street  of  the  settlement  that  had  the  guarded  logboom,  the  logger 
heard  a  shot.  A  minute  later,  a  young  man  entered  the  end  of  the  street  carrying  a  once 
lively  hare  or  rabbit  by  its  ears.  He  seemed  sharp,  decisive,  even  deadly.  He  approached 
with  almost  fluid  motions,  his  rifle  seeming  nearly  a  part  of  him. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  the  chief  guard  of  the  logboom  lives?"  the  lumberjack  asked. 

"I'm  his  assistant,"  said  the  hunter.  He  pointed  out  the  right  house. 

The  old-timer  greeted  the  logger  as  a  friend,  recalling  his  pleasant  visit  at  the  claim. 
Before  long,  he  had  put  his  value  on  the  logs.  "Are  you  th  fella  thut  caught  some  log- 
piruts  in  th  act?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "We're  on  the  way  to  their  trial." 

"I'm  right  glad  someone  else  fine'ly  had  guts  enough  tu  stand  up  tu  them  buggers," 
the  oldster  grinned.  "I  hope  they  get  prison  fer  a  hundert  years." 

The  logger  laughed,  "They  might  not  be  convicted." 

The  old-timer  looked  serious.  "If  they  ain't,"  he  said,  "watch  out.  Log-piruts  plays 
rough,  an  I  got  wounds  tu  prove  ut.  Watch  out  anyways." 

'Hm,'  thought  the  lumberjack.  He  hoped  their  evidence  was  convincing. 

After  dropping  off  his  timber,  the  policemen  increased  speed.  The  shore  passed 
much  faster.  The  lumberjack  watched  from  on  deck,  looking  at  signs  of  logging  then 
farming. 

He  counted  a  flight  of  ducks.  Another  flight,  later,  seemed  small,  even  allowing  for 
distance.  'Are  they  teal?'  he  wondered. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  as  they  passed  a  tugboat  towing  a  boom  of  logs,  he  glanced 
up,  noticing,  'The  flag  is  snarled.'  He  climbed  a  ladder  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
wheelhouse  and  unsnagged  it. 

Inside,  a  minute  later,  the  policemen  looked  at  him  with  questions  in  their  eyes,  and 
he  explained. 

"Ah!" 

Looking  at  the  water  from  inside,  he  asked  the  lieutenant,  "Sir,  could  people  find  a 
way  to  live  without  destroying  other  living  things,  even  plants?" 

"Wow!  That  is  a  huge  question,"  the  sergeant  commented. 

Liking  such  thoughts,  the  officer  smiled.  "We  would  have  to  become  what  most 
plants  are:  what  you  might  call  geovores  or  geotarians.  We  would  have  to  learn  how  to 
make  all  our  food  from  the  soil,  water  and  air. 

"It  would  be  a  matter  of  chemistry,  you  understand.  Could  we  master  enough  to  do 
that?  And  do  we  know  enough  about  the  things  our  bodies  need? 

"Here  is  an  important  point  though:  If  we  could  make  ourselves  into  geotarians,  we 
could  probably  do  the  same  for  the  great  many  animals  we  control." 

The  lumberjack  answered  only  with  the  lame  "Hm"  that  he  often  used,  but  suddenly 
his  future  seemed  to  open  up  before  him. 

"Sir,"  gestured  the  sergeant,  "a  squall  is  coming  down." 


A  blackness  was  approaching  them  over  the  water.  Since  it  could  conceal  another 
vessel,  both  policemen  watched  it  intently. 

The  lumberjack  looked  toward  shore.  A  dark-grey  cabin  cruiser  nosed  out  from 
behind  a  point,  then  abruptly  turned  back.  'Hm,'  he  thought.  "Gentlemen,"  he  asked, 
"why  would  they  do  that?"  He  explained  what  had  happened. 

The  sergeant  guessed,  "They  decided  to  ride  out  the  squall  inshore."  Its  menacing 
blackness  was  close  now. 

Sounding  intrigued,  the  officer  said,  "Sergeant,  I  will  keep  watch.  Look  carefully  at 
that  vessel.  —  Take  its  bearing." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  compass,  then  got  binoculars  for  a  quick  look. 

The  small  storm  hit.  Wind  blasted  them.  Rain  roared  everywhere,  and  they  could 
hardly  see.  "Sir,"  shouted  the  sergeant,  "it's  that  vessel  we  heard  might  be  running 
contraband." 

"What  bearing?" 

The  sergeant  gave  it.  As  soon  as  the  squall  passed,  there  was  sudden  brightness  and 
silence.  The  officer  called,  "Hold  on!"  He  turned  the  small  ship  sharply,  and  the  logger 
nearly  fell. 

They  settled  on  their  new  heading.  Straight  before  them  was  the  cabin  cruiser. 

Two  men  hurried  from  its  wheelhouse  and  ran  astern.  Pulling  in  a  towed  dinghy, 
they  tumbled  into  it  and  quickly  rowed  ashore.  Where  they  landed,  a  trail  began.  They  ran 
up  it  and  disappeared. 

"Guilty  behaviour,"  declared  the  sergeant,  and  the  officer  agreed. 

Their  witness  added,  "One  of  those  guys  was  the  wanted  man  that  I  told  you  about." 


The  lumberjack  helped  tie  up  the  smaller  cabin  cruiser  to  the  police  launch.  The 
lieutenant  and  sergeant  boarded  to  search  it.  Their  passenger  walked  astern  to  visit  the 
constable. 

The  engineer  stood  smiling  ruefully  in  the  hatchway  leading  below.  Only  his  head 
and  chest  were  visible.  A  scrape  was  on  his  forehead. 

"What  happened?"  asked  the  logger. 

"That  sudden  turn  made  me  bonk  my  head." 

"There  wasn't  time  to  — " 

Suddenly  the  constable  signalled,  'Stop  talking.' 

The  lumberjack  looked  where  he  was  looking.  'SHEE-itt!'  he  thought. 

A  huge  man  in  a  captain's  cap  and  rumpled  clothes  was  moving  furtively  toward  the 
doorway  the  other  policemen  had  entered.  He  had  a  pistol. 

The  logger  shrank  forward  to  hide  behind  the  police  vessel's  deckhouse.  Tiptoeing 
toward  the  bow,  he  thought,  'Things  could  be  bad  if  that  guy  surprises  the  lieutenant  and 
sergeant.'  Soon  he  saw  the  other  man's  shadow  through  the  windows  of  the  wheelhouse. 
As  he  began  edging  around  it,  something  distracted  the  fellow. 

"Drop  the  gun!"  called  the  engineer. 

The  man  spun,  shooting.  The  logger  charged  across  the  foredeck,  dove  over  the  rails 


of  both  vessels  and  tackled  him  heavily.  There  was  another  shot. 


He  was  lying  on  something  hard,  looking  at  the  sky.  His  head  throbbed.  'I've  been 
here  before,'  he  felt. 

"He  is  coming  to,"  said  the  sergeant's  voice.  It  sounded  relieved. 
"We  owe  him  thanks,"  said  the  lieutenant's  voice. 

Two  voices  agreed.  Then  the  constable  appeared  up  toward  the  sky,  holding  a  pistol. 
"Now  we  both  have  sore  heads,"  he  grinned. 

The  logger  moved  to  get  up,  but  a  hand  restrained  him.  "Take  it  easy,"  said  the 
officer. 

"Our  giant  'captain'  is  still  unconscious,"  the  sergeant  remarked. 
"Let  us  handcuff  him.  —  How  will  he  explain  his  cargo?"  the  lieutenant  chuckled. 
The  other  policemen  chuckled  too.  The  lumberjack  wondered,  'Did  I  giggle?'  Two 
clicks  sounded. 

The  engineer  said,  "Uhh  —  I  don't  understand  it.  Wherever  this  guy  goes,  things 
happen." 

"He  wonders  if  he  is  jinxed,"  the  officer  remembered. 

They  took  the  contraband  vessel  in  tow  to  impound  at  least  until  the  trial  of  its 
captain  —  and  its  crew  if  they  were  caught. 


By  late  afternoon,  they  were  approaching  the  town.  They  saw  the  hospital,  then  the 
grain  elevator  and  sawmill.  At  the  government  dock,  they  tied  up  well  astern  of  a  small 
badly  maintained  vessel  that  the  logger  felt  he  recognized.  They  moored  the  contraband 
cruiser  behind  it. 

The  sergeant  thanked  him  for  his  help  in  docking.  Then  he  asked,  "Could  you  bunk 
aboard  here  till  the  trial  is  over?  We  need  a  sure  way  of  finding  our  main  witness." 

"Yes-sir.  —  May  I  go  ashore  to  see  my  brother?  He's  getting  married  soon." 

Coming  on  deck,  hearing  that,  the  lieutenant  said,  "You  are  not  a  prisoner." 

The  lumberjack  grinned,  "I  would  keep  in  touch,  sir,  but  your  offer  of  the  bunk 
makes  it  easier." 

"Good,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "The  sergeant  and  I  will  be  ashore  with  our  families,  you 
understand,  but  the  constable  prefers  to  live  aboard.  You  can  share  his  cabin  till  after  the 
trial." 

The  engineer  appeared,  and  the  logger  asked,  "Could  you  keep  sharing  your  cabin 
with  a  riverside  fan?" 

"Uhh  —  It  won't  be  easy,"  the  constable  grinned,  and  they  all  laughed.  "—  Come 
on,"  he  said.  "I'll  ditch  these  coveralls,  and  we'll  go  ashore.  —  How's  your  head  now? 
Mine  is  okay." 

The  young  policeman  washed  thoroughly  and  changed  his  clothes,  then  said,  "Let's 
go."  Walking  up  the  dock,  he  seemed  to  be  putting  the  ship  completely  behind  him.  The 
older  policemen  had  already  landed  with  the  handcuffed  contraband-runner. 


The  engineer  explained  to  the  wharfs  watchman,  who  would  be  guarding  the  ship, 
about  the  logger  living  aboard.  Then  the  young  fellows  headed  up  into  the  town. 

At  the  main  street,  the  logger  thought,  'The  place  looks  strange  after  so  long.'  Soon 
they  came  to  the  cafe  he  had  gone  to  with  his  new  work  partner  on  the  day  of  the  sawmill 
accident. 

Glancing  in,  the  engineer  asked,  "Uhh  —  See  you  aboard  later?" 

"I  won't  be  long,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "I'm  just  looking  up  my  brother." 

They  exchanged  casual  salutes  and  parted. 

Posters  at  the  theater  advertised  a  war  movie.  A  night  scene  showed  troops  in  strange 
uniforms  crowding  across  a  bridge  amid  flashing  lights.  Most  of  them  looked  exhausted. 
Some  looked  panicky.  On  the  river  bank  behind,  a  firing  squad  was  taking  aim. 

'Movies,'  he  thought,  reminded  of  something. 

Walking  through  the  park,  he  found  that  it  looked  more  cared-for.  Sparrows 
enlivened  the  shrubs  along  the  paths,  and  the  pigeon  flock  was  still  there.  Where  the 
criss-cross  walks  met,  an  old  man  who  sat  feeding  the  birds  exchanged  smiles  with  him. 

The  brothers  greeted  one  another  warmly.  "I  was  just  going  out,"  said  the  office 
worker.  "Come  and  say  hello  to  my  girl  after  so  long." 

"Fine.  —  I  got  your  letter  in  good  time,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

"Good,"  said  his  brother  as  they  walked.  "I  wouldn't  get  married  without  you 
present." 

"She's  a  lovely  girl!"  the  logger  declared. 

"She  also  has  a  good  mind,"  smiled  the  office  worker.  " —  Let's  find  one  like  her  for 
you." 

The  lumberjack  just  laughed.  He  had  already  found  his  girl. 

"Can  I  offer  you  a  bed?"  asked  the  desk  worker.  "You  can  soon  have  the  room.  We 
will  be  going  to  the  capital.  —  Where's  your  suitcase?" 

"I  have  to  sleep  aboard  the  national-police  launch,"  the  logger  explained. 

The  office  worker  bit  his  lip  and  looked  at  his  brother  seriously.  "Are  you  in 
trouble?"  he  asked.  "Can  I  help?" 

The  logger  smiled,  "Thanks,  but  it's  not  like  that.  —  I'm  the  policemen's  main 
witness  in  a  trial.  They  just  want  me  where  they  can  find  me." 

"Is  this  the  case  where  a  log-pirate  got  shot?"  asked  the  office  worker. 

"Yes,"  said  the  logger. 

"Did  you  shoot  him?" 

"Yes.  In  the  leg." 

"Hm,"  said  the  desk  worker,  suddenly  seeming  worried. 

Soon  they  were  at  the  young  woman's  place.  The  desk  worker  introduced  his  brother 
again  in  lively  style,  and  she  greeted  him  as  one  soon  to  be  related  by  marriage. 
Thoughtfully,  he  stayed  only  as  long  as  politeness  required. 

Outdoors,  darkness  had  fallen.  There  was  a  sliver  of  moon  and  many  stars.  'Except 
for  mist,'  he  thought,  'it's  much  like  when  the  pirates  came.' 

Before  long,  he  was  calling  good  night  to  the  dock's  watchman.  'There'll  be  mist 
after  all,'  he  realized.  Glancing  ahead  in  the  dimness,  he  again  saw  the  smaller  boat 
moored  inshore  of  the  other  two  vessels.  The  thin  curve  of  moon  was  reflected  in  the 


water  beside  it. 

"Huh,"  he  said,  suddenly  placing  it.  'It's  the  log-pirates'  boat  —  impounded.' 

He  got  his  writing  things  and  took  them  to  the  galley.  First,  he  wrote  a  note  home  to 
his  family,  then  two  letters  to  the  regional  capital.  After  that  he  went  to  bed. 

Feeling  too  warm,  he  kicked  the  covers  off  his  feet.  For  a  while,  he  read  his  forestry 
book.  More  experience  in  an  actual  forest  made  a  difference.  It  made  better  sense  now. 

His  mind  turned  to  his  findings  about  creation.  'I'd  like  to  talk  all  that  over  with  my 
friend  at  home,'  he  thought. 

A  gentle  rocking  of  the  ship  lulled  him.  Switching  off  the  light,  he  did  not  just  fall 
asleep.  He  recalled  the  coming  marriage  and  thought,  'That's  good.' 

She  was  a  fine  girl,  and  he  remembered  her  good  looks  with  pleasure.  Then  he 
recalled  an  even  greater  beauty.  Picturing  her  happily,  he  fell  asleep. 


The  lumberjack  had  not  wakened  when  the  engineer  came  aboard.  In  the  morning, 
the  constable  was  in  the  opposite  bunk.  His  knees  were  close  to  his  chest,  and  he  was 
smiling  slightly. 

Lying  awake,  the  logger  thought,  'No  trees  today.'  Then  he  told  himself,  'True,  but 
there  are  other  jobs.  Get  moving.' 

He  threw  back  the  covers  and  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk. 

The  engineer's  clothes  hung  on  the  swivel  chair  at  the  small  desk.  Strangely,  his 
service  pistol  lay  ready  on  the  corner  beside  him. 

Catching  a  smell,  the  lumberjack  sniffed.  'Perfume,'  he  decided.  ' —  Hm.  This  guy 
likes  women  as  well  as  food  and  football.' 

He  washed  and  shaved,  then  made  his  bed  and  dressed  in  his  better  clothes.  In  the 
galley,  he  made  a  simple  breakfast. 

Soon  he  got  his  log  receipts  and  went  on  deck.  It  was  a  fine  morning.  As  he  stepped 
onto  the  dock,  though,  he  guessed,  'There  might  be  wind  later.' 

Past  the  contraband-runners'  vessel,  he  saw  the  log-pirates'  smaller  one.  'That's 
where  my  first  shot  hit  their  hull,'  he  saw.  ' —  They  did  a  piss-poor  job  of  patching  it.' 

At  the  warehouse,  he  exchanged  good-morning  salutes  with  the  watchman,  who  was 
in  his  cubicle  office.  Then  he  crossed  the  railway  tracks  and  walked  to  the  main  street. 
The  town  still  looked  strange. 

After  mailing  his  letters,  he  presented  his  log  receipts  at  the  bank.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  police  had  credited  him  for  much  more  than  the  timber  put  into  their  dock. 
With  what  he'd  had  left  in  the  account,  it  made  an  impressive  total,  but  he  would  not 
keep  it  all. 

"I  will  transfer  some  of  this  to  three  other  men,"  he  explained,  giving  details. 

Finally,  the  clerk  gave  him  the  remaining  balance.  He  seemed  to  think,  'Young 
fellow,  you  are  still  well  off  They  exchanged  beginning  smiles. 

Since  his  brother  worked  next-door  to  the  bank,  the  lumberjack  dropped  in  there.  The 
office  worker  left  his  busy-looking  desk  and  came  to  a  counter.  The  younger  brother  told 


how  his  logging  had  succeeded  as  a  business. 

"Excellent!"  his  brother  said.  " —  I  hoped  we  could  get  together  tonight,"  he  added, 
chewing  his  lip.  "But  my  girl  and  I  agreed  to  visit  her  relatives." 

"We'll  talk  another  night,"  the  logger  said.  " —  Now  I  must  see  about  some  other 
things." 

"Okay.  I'm  glad  your  logging  paid.  Let's  get  together  soon." 

The  lumberjack  walked  back  to  the  dock  warehouse.  Inside,  a  fat  man  was  checking 
freight  items  against  papers  on  a  clip-board.  Smoke  from  a  cigarette  made  him  squint. 

The  lumberjack  explained  what  he  wanted,  and  the  man  pointed  out  a  box- like  office 
in  a  corner.  "The  little  guy  in  there  will  help  you,"  he  coughed. 

In  the  office,  a  counter  nearly  hid  the  clerk  behind  it.  The  logger  explained  again.  He 
wanted  a  certain  movie  delivered  to  the  settlement. 

"Easy,"  the  clerk  piped.  He  sniffled,  arranging  matters,  then  suddenly  sneezed  into 
his  shirt  at  the  curve  of  an  elbow.  "This '11  be  delivered  on  the  trip  that  leaves  the  capital 
tomorrow,"  he  sniffed  again. 

"Fine,"  said  the  lumberjack.  He  paid  the  fee  and  left. 

Aboard  the  police  boat,  he  found  the  engineer  still  asleep.  His  eyelids  were 
twitching.  'Snore  on,  pal,'  he  thought. 

He  took  his  writing  things  from  the  suitcase  to  the  galley.  There,  he  wrote  notes  for 
his  three  business  partners  that  had  not  gone  logging  after  all.  He  explained  what  he  had 
done  at  the  bank. 


On  deck  again,  the  lumberjack  found  breeze.  Ashore,  he  turned  along  the  railway 
tracks  and  was  soon  passing  the  small  grain  elevator.  Birds  were  eating  seeds  spilled  here 
and  there. 

Farther  on,  he  wondered,  'Were  those  everlastings  here  before?'  Then  he  saw  a 
dragonfly. 

Before  long,  he  was  at  the  sawmill  office.  The  old  clerk  explained,  "The  boss  is  out 
talking  to  the  shipper,  but  sit  down.  He  will  want  to  see  you." 

"Thanks,  sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  Showing  his  notes,  he  asked,  "How  can  I  get 
messages  to  three  of  the  men  without  disturbing  their  work?" 

"I'll  deliver  them  at  lunchtime,"  said  the  clerk,  reaching  for  them. 

"Thank  you." 

The  old-timer  accepted  the  notes  and  settled  to  work  again.  The  logger  took  a  seat. 
'It's  stuffy  in  here,'  he  thought. 

There  was  the  sound  of  saws  not  far  off.  When  they  paused,  the  clerk's  writing  could 
be  heard.  A  fly  kept  bumping  the  dusty  window.  Gulls  cried  in  the  distance. 

When  he  returned,  the  boss  seemed  even  taller  and  thinner  than  before.  "It's  good  to 
see  you,"  he  said. 

"Thanks,  sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "It's  good  to  be  back  for  a  time." 

"The  sawdeck  foreman  says  we've  cut  logs  with  the  4-hand  sign,"  the  boss 


remarked.  "Excellent  timber." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  logger,  both  proud  and  embarrassed. 

"Can  you  work  here  again?"  the  boss  asked.  He  wanted  the  young  fellow  at  the  mill 
because  he  had  brains.  He  could  do  any  job  in  the  place  well. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir.  I  have  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  log-piracy  trial,  then  attend  a 
wedding.  After  that,  I  will  go  back  and  finish  my  logging.  Then  I  hope  to  continue  my 
schooling  in  the  capital." 

"That's  a  good  plan,"  said  the  boss,  stroking  his  long  chin.  " —  The  police  lieutenant 
is  my  neighbour,  and  he  mentioned  that  case.  —  You  shot  a  pirate?" 

"Yes-sir  —  wounded  him." 

"Good!"  the  boss  smiled.  "The  lieutenant  seems  confident,"  he  added,  "and  I  hope 
they  jail  those  scum  for  life.  —  Good  luck  with  your  plans.  If  you  come  here  between 
school  sessions,  I  will  gladly  give  you  work." 

"Thanks  very  much,  sir.  I'm  not  sure  yet  how  things  will  develop." 

The  boss  nodded  and  started  toward  his  desk. 

The  logger  said  to  the  clerk,  "We  may  meet  again." 

"Fine,"  said  the  old-timer.  "Those  pirate-scum  should  be  executed.  —  I  will  deliver 
your  notes." 

Outdoors,  the  lumberjack  found  a  stronger  breeze.  Returning  along  the  tracks,  he 
thought,  'The  trial  should  be  interesting.  I  hope  I  don't  have  to  say  much.' 

Humming  a  love  song,  he  reached  the  police  boat.  It  tossed  and  bumped  at  its 
moorings,  squeaking  against  its  fenders.  The  flag  snapped. 

The  engineer  was  up  and  dressed,  his  service  pistol  out  of  sight.  "Uhh  —  Good 
morning,"  he  blinked. 

"Good  morning,"  the  lumberjack  smiled.  "Can  I  invite  you  for  a  meal  ashore?" 

"Sure,"  agreed  the  constable.  "But  remember:  I  eat  like  a  horse." 

"We'll  find  a  place  that  serves  animals,"  the  logger  grinned. 

They  went  ashore.  As  they  walked,  the  lumberjack  described  his  morning.  "Good  for 
you!"  the  policeman  commented. 

On  the  main  street,  breeze  drove  bits  of  debris  before  them.  The  engineer  was 
looking  closely  at  everyone  they  approached,  but  he  asked  suddenly,  "Should  we  eat 
here?" 

It  was  the  cafe  the  logger  had  visited  on  the  day  of  the  sawmill  accident.  "We  could," 
he  said.  " —  The  other  place  is  better." 

"This  is  fine,"  said  the  constable.  He  seemed  a  bit  self-conscious. 

They  entered,  and  there  was  the  cashier  from  months  earlier.  When  they  had  taken 
seats  in  a  back  corner,  the  policeman  began  watching  both  her  and  the  door. 

The  logger  joked  with  the  waiter,  "My  friend  eats  like  a  horse,  so  please  bring  some 
grass." 

Hearing  that,  the  cashier  snuffled,  showing  her  teeth.  The  waiter  just  gave  a  pained 
mouth-twitch.  'He  must  hear  a  lot  of  dumb  things,'  the  lumberjack  thought.  Then  they 
ordered  fish. 

Waiting  for  the  meal,  the  logger  caught  a  familiar  scent,  but  could  not  recall  where 
he  had  smelled  it.  Soon  they  were  eating  and  talking  football. 

The  engineer  kept  eyeing  the  cashier  and  looking  carefully  at  new  customers.  With 
his  mind  partly  on  other  things,  his  end  of  their  talk  sometimes  lagged.  Once,  as  he  turned 


looking  toward  the  kitchen,  his  pistol  showed  in  a  holster  inside  his  jacket. 

The  cashier  did  not  interest  the  logger  now.  That  was  true  even  when  he  paid  for  the 
meal,  though  her  mother  still  hadn't  taught  her  how  to  dress. 


He  and  the  beautiful  girl  at  the  settlement  were  walking,  holding  hands.  Their  eyes 
met,  saying  clearly  that  they  loved  one  another.  Strolling  through  a  field  of  golden-ripe 
grain,  they  admired  it  without  any  thought  of  harvesting. 

Feeling  hungry,  he  took  a  little  bag  from  a  pocket.  She  held  out  a  hand,  and  he 
poured  some  seed-like  things  into  it.  Made  from  the  soil  water  and  air,  they  were  shaped 
like  grain.  They  had  a  full  rich  satisfying  flavour  and  seemed  like  everything  that  anyone 
could  ever  want. 

They  passed  the  houses,  paused  at  the  playing  field  to  watch  the  little  footballers, 
then  walked  on  past  the  school.  She  went  ahead  of  him  onto  the  narrow  dock.  They 
looked  down  at  some  tiny  fishes.  He  slipped  an  arm  around  her,  and  she  smiled. 

Uneasy  though,  he  glanced  out  at  the  water.  Seeing  an  intense  blackness  coming 
toward  them,  he  thought,  'OH-oh.'  Waves  from  it  reached  the  wharf,  rocking  it. 

That  was  wrong!  The  wharf  was  not  a  float-dock;  it  stood  on  pilings.  The  girl 
screamed,  and  his  eyes  flipped  open. 

He  heard  his  pulse.  Looking  up  into  darkness,  he  was  sweating,  even  with  his  arms 
and  feet  outside  the  covers.  The  police  launch  was  rocking  as  if  it  had  gone  adrift. 

The  cabin  door  was  eased  open.  A  silhouette  showed  a  small  man  slipping  in.  He 
seemed  to  sneak. 

'Danger,'  sensed  the  logger,  lying  very  still. 

The  fellow  tiptoed  to  him,  raising  one  arm.  Something  gleamed  faintly  and  started 
down  at  him.  He  threw  himself  toward  the  cabin  wall.  A  blow  hit  hard  where  he  had  lain, 
and  the  little  man  grunted. 

Through  near-darkness,  the  lumberjack  slashed  with  one  hand  edge-on.  It  hit 
something  firm  that  yielded  slightly.  His  attacker  fell. 

A  bigger  second  man  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Did  yu  get  im?"  he  whispered. 
Getting  no  answer,  he  entered,  muttering,  "Shit.  What  the  — ?" 

That  voice  was  familiar. 

Outside,  an  engine  suddenly  revved  as  something  heavy  bumped  the  hull  on  the 
other  side.  The  man  looked  back,  and  the  logger  kicked.  His  heel  struck  the  man's  neck, 
and  the  fellow  collapsed. 

Feet  sounded  out  on  deck.  "I  hope  we're  in  time!"  prayed  the  engineer.  Reaching  in, 
he  flipped  the  light  switch,  his  pistol  in  the  other  hand.  The  appraiser  and  sailor  looked  in 
past  him. 

The  constable  blinked  at  the  dagger  buried  in  the  logger's  bunk.  "SHIT!  They  nearly 
got  you,"  he  said  as  their  witness  sat  up. 

Putting  his  gun  into  its  holster,  he  took  another  one  from  the  unconscious  second 
man.  Then  he  got  handcuffs,  secured  the  fellow,  and  rolled  him  face-up.  "Well-well,"  he 
said,  "it's  that  wanted  man." 


The  appraiser  bent  to  look  at  the  small  first  man.  Adjusting  his  glasses,  he  said,  "This 
guy's  dead." 

"How  did  you  do  that?"  the  engineer  asked. 

"I  cut  at  his  nose  with  my  hand,"  the  logger  showed  him.  "But  the  light  was  bad. 
Maybe  I  hit  below  the  nose." 

Chuckling  nervously,  the  sailor  coughed,  "You're  a  one-man-bloody- army." 

"It's  getting  rough  out  here,"  the  appraiser  said.  "We'll  tow  you  back  to  the  police 
berth  there." 

"Thanks  for  your  help,"  said  the  engineer. 

"It's  lucky  you  found  us  here,"  said  the  sailor,  clearing  his  throat.  "My  partner 
wanted  to  stop  at  his  girlfriend's  place,  but  we  had  to  come  into  town." 
"What  woke  you  in  time?"  the  constable  asked  the  logger. 
"A  dream.  Somebody  screamed  in  it." 
"That's  called  a  nightmare,"  the  appraiser  judged. 

The  lumberjack  grinned,  "That  was  just  its  ending."  Then  he  thought,  'Tell  the  girl 
how  she  saved  your  life.' 


He  washed  and  shaved  carefully,  then  dressed  in  his  best  clothes  and  went  to  the 
galley.  The  engineer  had  made  breakfast  with  a  cook's  apron  protecting  his  uniform. 
Eating  quietly,  they  said  little  about  last  night. 

The  older  policemen  soon  came  aboard.  The  lieutenant  looked  impressive,  the 
sergeant  neater.  "If  you  men  are  ready,  we  will  leave  now,"  said  the  officer. 

"Uhh  —  sir,"  said  the  engineer,  "I  have  to  report  something  that  happened 
overnight."  He  told  how  their  main  witness  had  nearly  been  murdered. 

The  officer's  face  became  grave.  "Damn!"  he  swore.  "I  told  the  watchman  to  call  me 
about  anything  odd,  you  understand,  but  I  should  have  seen  that  they  would  try  from  the 
water.  —  I  am  truly  sorry,  young  fellow." 

"I'm  fine,  sir,"  grinned  the  lumberjack. 

"Sir,  this  proves  that  our  accused  men  belong  to  a  gang,"  said  the  sergeant.  "We 
were  not  sure." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  lieutenant. 

The  constable  and  logger  had  put  the  wanted  man  in  the  ship's  lock-up.  The  older 
policemen  viewed  the  dead  one  in  another  cabin.  "He  had  a  very  bad  record,"  the  officer 
commented.  "A  vicious  little  rat,"  the  sergeant  remarked. 

Going  up  the  dock,  the  officer  gestured,  "Walk  in  front  now,  please,"  and  the  young 
men  did  that.  "Sergeant,  please  look  behind  us  often." 

From  the  corner  of  his  eye,  the  logger  saw  the  sergeant  open  the  holster  flap  over  his 
pistol.  Was  the  lieutenant  doing  that? 

A  drizzle  began.  Soon  there  was  the  delicate  scent  of  rain  on  dusty  roads.  "Uhh  — ," 
said  the  engineer,  "I  found  your  first  shot." 

"What?"  asked  the  logger. 


"The  slug  that  hit  the  pirates'  cooling  system  was  in  their  filthy  bilges,"  the  constable 
explained. 

"Ah,"  said  the  lumberjack. 

They  turned  onto  the  main  street.  The  engineer  did  not  glance  into  the  cafe,  but  he 
studied  everything  else.  He  seemed  especially  anxious  about  doorways  he  could  not  yet 
see  into.  His  holster  was  also  undone. 

The  logger  had  not  pictured  their  goal.  To  his  surprise,  they  stopped  at  the  building 
that  served  as  the  movie  theater.  While  the  lieutenant  entered,  he  waited  with  the  others 
in  growing  rain. 

The  officer  reappeared,  beckoning  them.  They  walked  through  the  store  area  to  the 
theater.  It  looked  odd  arranged  as  a  courtroom. 

The  engineer  remained  at  the  back,  watching  everyone.  Other  people  took  their 
places,  and  the  logger  began  feeling  that  this  was  like  certain  scenes  in  movies  he  had 
seen. 

He  was  amazed  when  the  defendants  were  brought  in.  The  first  man  limped,  and  the 
lumberjack  did  not  know  him.  The  second  man  was  that  distant  cousin  of  the  girl! 

An  electric-seeming  wave  swept  over  him.  'I'm  glad  I  didn't  shoot  her  relative,'  he 
thought.  But  other  things  suddenly  troubled  him. 

The  limping  defendant  looked  humbled  by  their  position.  The  girl's  cousin  looked 
defiant,  staring  fiercely. 

A  neighbouring  witness  squirmed.  The  lumberjack  thought,  'The  pirates  are  in  the 
wrong.  Let  them  be  scared.' 

Though  he  had  long  wondered  about  the  girl's  cousin,  the  surprise  of  finding  him 
involved  in  his  own  case  distracted  him.  He  hardly  noticed  the  trial's  opening.  Focusing 
again,  he  found  the  lieutenant  being  called  to  testify. 

The  officer  spoke  simply,  clearly.  Their  case  was  excellent.  He  did  not  have  to  strain 
to  improve  it,  but  his  straight  answers  to  questions  did  improve  it. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  to  establish  details.  They  looked  frightened,  but  the 
lumberjack  thought  again,  'Let  the  crooks  be  scared.' 

He  soon  got  his  chance  to  be  brave,  because  he  was  called.  He  had  hoped  that  he 
would  only  have  to  testify  to  writing  his  account  of  the  robbery  attempt.  But  he  had  to 
repeat  the  whole  story  of  the  pirates'  attack. 

The  fierce  stare  of  the  girl's  cousin  and  everyone  else  watching  embarrassed  him. 
His  confidence  wavered,  but  he  steadied,  trying  to  speak  as  the  lieutenant  had. 
Thankfully,  he  finished  without  stumbling. 

Next,  the  court  had  him  bare  his  wounded  arm.  An  army  doctor  who  had  reported  on 
the  hurt  pirate's  leg  was  called  again  for  his  expert  opinion.  The  logger  recognized  him, 
because  the  man  had  given  his  training  unit  their  medicals.  Now  the  doctor  answered 
some  questions. 

Had  this  injury  really  been  caused  by  a  bullet?  How  long  ago?  What  would  be  the 
bullet's  caliber? 

The  lumberjack's  evidence  seemed  decisive.  The  notion  that  the  defendants  might 
not  be  the  same  men  who  had  wounded  him  while  trying  to  rob  him  was  considered. 
However,  the  caliber  of  the  slug  removed  from  the  wounded  defendant's  leg  matched  the 
rifle  of  the  witness,  not  the  rifle  of  either  accused  man.  There  were  other  things. 

When  the  last  question  was  disposed  of,  the  defendants  were  clearly  guilty  of 


inflicting  bodily  harm  while  attempting  a  felony.  After  reviewing  relevant  laws  and 
weighing  punishments,  the  court  condemned  them  to  lengthy  prison  terms. 

As  they  were  being  herded  out  of  court,  the  girl's  distant  cousin  screamed  back  at  the 
logger,  "You  bastard!  You  winged  me.  You  killed  my  dog.  You  stole  my  girl.  You  shot 
my  friend.  Now  you  have  taken  my  freedom.  I'll  get  you  for  all  this  if  it's  the  last  thing  I 
do.  I'll  kill  you!" 


The  lumberjack  stood  ready  to  go  ashore.  "Thanks  for  all  your  help  in  our  work," 
said  the  lieutenant,  " —  especially  at  the  trial.  We  are  very  happy  that  you  defeated  the 
attempt  on  your  life." 

"I  was  glad  to  help,  sir,"  the  logger  smiled.  "I'm  surprised  the  trial  didn't  last 
longer." 

"We  had  a  good  case,"  said  the  officer.  " —  Do  you  have  plans?" 
"Yes-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  "Next  week,  my  family  will  celebrate  a  brother's 
wedding.  Then  I  return  to  my  claim  for  —  unfinished  business." 
The  engineer  grinned,  "That  beautiful  girl?" 
The  sergeant  guessed,  "That  huge  tree." 
"Maybe  both,"  the  lieutenant  said  shrewdly. 
The  logger  said,  "Thanks  for  the  free  lodgings  and  protection." 
Embarrassed,  the  engineer  blinked,  "Uhh  —  I  protected  you  badly." 
"Don't  blame  yourself,"  the  logger  smiled. 

The  lieutenant  explained,  "I  did  not  think  carefully  enough  about  keeping  you 
aboard.  —  We  know  now  that  your  pirates  are  gang  members,  you  understand,  but  it  is 
too  late  for  the  gang  to  silence  you." 

"Good,"  the  lumberjack  grinned.  " —  When  we  meet  again,  I  hope  no  crooks  are 
involved." 

"Come  to  my  place  for  supper  tomorrow  night,"  suggested  the  lieutenant.  "The 
constable  is  coming." 

"And  come  with  him  to  my  place  the  next  night,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"Thank  you  both  very  much,"  said  the  lumberjack.  " —  Let's  meet  here  at  the  ship," 
he  said  to  the  young  policeman. 

They  all  smiled.  The  logger  shifted  his  rifle  and  saluted  in  friendly  style.  They 
returned  the  gesture  as  he  took  his  suitcase  and  went  ashore. 

Watching  him  stride  up  the  dock,  the  engineer  said,  "He's  a  very  good  guy." 

"A  fine  young  man,"  the  sergeant  agreed,  " —  and  he  has  guts." 

"He  is  also  honest,"  the  lieutenant  added.  "He  would  make  an  excellent  cop." 

Crossing  the  tracks,  the  logger  thought,  'I'm  glad  that  trial  is  no  longer  hanging  over 
my  head. ' 

'It  was  never  hanging  over  your  head,'  he  thought  in  reply. 
'I  did  not  like  giving  evidence  with  everybody  watching,'  he  continued.  T  might 
make  some  mistake.' 


It  still  surprised  him  that  the  girl's  cousin  had  tried  to  rob  him  and  had  sworn  at  him. 
'When  did  I  do  all  those  things  he  charged  me  with?'  he  wondered.  ' —  I  didn't  take  his 
freedom.  He  risked  it  by  becoming  a  crook  and  lost  it  by  getting  caught.  Why  blame  me? 
He  chose  piracy.' 

He  walked  up  through  the  park  to  his  brother's  place  and  settled  in. 


A  terrific  storm  during  the  night  proved  that  the  forecasts  of  the  bad-weather  season 
beginning  early  were  correct.  Wind  shrieked  through  the  town  as  if  it  would  blow  it  into 
the  water. 

Despite  the  storm,  he  slept  well.  He  again  enjoyed  the  dream  of  walking  through  the 
field  of  grain  beside  the  girl.  Again  he  offered  her  the  food  that  was  made  from  the  soil, 
water  and  air. 

When  he  woke,  he  thought,  'Tell  her  about  that.  —  What  were  the  lieutenant's 
words?  Geovores?  Geotarians?  They  don't  prey  on  living  things.' 

That  day,  he  met  the  beach-comber.  "You!"  the  man  grinned. 

"Hello,"  smiled  the  lumberjack.  "That  was  some  early  storm,  eh?  There  was  a  lot  of 
damage.  There  must  be  plenty  of  logs  adrift,  waiting  for  beach-combers." 

"Yah,"  said  the  older  man,  "but  I  ain't  in  that  business  now." 

They  talked  on,  then  the  beach-comber  spat,  asking,  "Remember  helping  the  cops 
round  up  them  illegals?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  young  fellow. 

"Remember  that  woman  that  gunned  down  them  crooks?" 
"Very  clearly,"  said  the  logger. 

"I  married  her,"  declared  the  beach-comber.  "I  live  ashore  now  with  her  and  her 
dad." 

"Well- well,"  said  the  young  fellow.  "I  wondered  if  something  was  starting  between 
you.  Best  wishes  to  you  both." 

After  supper  at  the  lieutenant's  place,  their  host  invited,  "Come  into  my  home 
laboratory  and  see  something  through  the  microscope." 
The  logger  recognized,  "Euglena!" 
"You  see  the  green  bodies  that  allow  it  to  use  sunlight?" 
"Yes.  —  Our  own  skin  should  have  those." 

Their  talk  drifted  on,  and  the  young  man  told  about  some  of  the  parasites  he  had  been 
recalling.  "Outright  killing  by  predators  is  morally  bad  enough,"  he  ended,  "but  the  slow 
gnawing  at  life  by  parasites  is  far  worse." 

"The  unlucky  victim  has  no  chance  of  either  fighting  or  running  away,"  the 
lieutenant  agreed. 

"Imagine  a  little  mammal  that  could  invade  our  bodies,  eating  them  away  from 
inside,  the  way  hagfish  eat  other  fish." 

"Ugh!"  said  the  officer,  but  he  changed  the  subject.  "Do  you  still  intend  to  return  to 


school?"  he  asked. 

"Yes-sir.  I  have  written  to  the  capital,  hoping  to  arrange  matters,  but  I  have  to  finish 
my  logging  first.  It  is  not  right  to  ring  trees  and  not  harvest  them." 
"Have  you  ever  considered  a  career  in  law-enforcement?" 
"No-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack,  surprised. 

The  next  day,  the  sergeant  asked  the  same  question.  "We  know  you  quite  well  now," 
he  added.  "We  could  recommend  you  for  the  police  college." 

The  logger  happened  to  be  in  town  for  a  football  game,  and  he  managed  to  get  his 
engineer-friend  into  it.  Going  to  play,  the  constable  reminded  his  friend  that  the  police 
college  fielded  a  well-known  team.  "Going  there  is  certainly  well  worth  thinking  about," 
the  lumberjack  agreed. 

Glad  to  be  more  than  just  a  fan  again,  the  engineer  was  grateful  to  his  logger- friend 
for  getting  him  involved.  After  the  game,  he  invited  him  to  the  cafe  where  the  cashier  had 
caught  his  eye.  But  those  peeks  at  her  breasts  hinted  that  she  might  have  a  sideline.  'Can  I 
suggest  some  other  girl?'  the  lumberjack  wondered. 

One  day,  near  the  hospital,  the  young  fellow  met  the  big  man  who  had  lost  his 
forearm  to  the  saw.  Showing  his  steel  hook,  the  man  said,  "Even  with  a  funny  hand,  I  cn 
pile  lumber.  I  alwys  do  that  now."  Strangely,  he'd  become  friendly,  even  happy. 

Creases  formed  on  his  forehead,  and  he  seemed  to  be  thinking.  Finally,  he  said, 
"Thanks  fer  that  duposit  at  thu  bank.  Thu  other  guys  liked  it  too." 

"I  just  bought  your  share  of  our  equipment  and  supplies,"  the  young  fellow 
explained. 

"I  never  expected  nothin,"  said  the  big  man.  "It  comes  at  a  good  time,  'cause  I'm 
gettin  married." 

"Well-well,  I  wish  you  every  happiness.  —  Who  is  the  lucky  lady?" 
The  big  fellow  grinned  like  a  huge  little  boy.  "You  wouldn  know  er,"  he  said.  "She 
works  at  the  hosputul.  We  met  there." 

"My  brother's  girlfriend  works  there.  She'd  know  her." 

On  the  second-last  evening  before  the  wedding,  the  logger's  boyhood  friend  arrived. 
Amused  at  the  lumberjack's  surprise  in  finding  him  at  the  door,  he  laughed  his  silent 
laugh.  The  vibrating  shoulders  of  his  squarish  frame  showed  it. 

The  friends  settled  to  a  wide-ranging  talk  that  included  news  from  home,  football, 
logging,  various  crooks,  and  the  log-pirates'  trial.  "Your  energy  was  exceeded  only  by 
your  regimental  number,"  the  friend  grinned  to  summarize. 

The  lumberjack  also  brought  up  his  criticisms  of  creation.  "Our  relations  with  other 
living  things  are  mostly  wrong,"  he  ended. 

"Do  you  believe  the  whole  system  was  badly  designed?"  his  friend  asked. 

"However  you  explain  creation,"  said  the  logger,  "you  have  to  account  for  much 
ugliness  and  cruelty  as  well  many  good  aspects.  Also,  why  was  a  morally  better 
alternative  system  not  used?  My  guess  is  that  the  whole  thing  has  just  developed  over  the 
ages." 

"How  could  that  be?"  said  his  friend. 

"The  main  problem  in  accepting  such  gradual  development,"  said  the  logger,  "is  that 


we  have  no  feeling  for  the  immense  amounts  of  time  that  have  allowed  the  many  changes 
which  have  led  to  our  present  creation." 

"You  mean  that  when  we  talk  about  four  thousand  million  years,  it  is  only  words?" 
asked  the  friend. 

"Yes,"  the  lumberjack  continued.  "Because  of  our  own  puny  life-span,  we  never 
really  grasp  how  great  a  time  that  is.  It  is  not  much  help  in  seeing  it,  but  if  each  of  us 
lived  a  hundred  years,  a  mere  one  million  years  would  be  ten  thousand  of  our  lifetimes." 

"I  will  think  more  about  this,"  his  friend  said.  Then  he  changed  the  subject.  "In  the 
morning,  I'm  catching  the  train  to  the  capital." 

"To  continue  your  schooling?"  asked  the  logger. 

"At  long  last!" 

"You  still  want  to  teach?" 

"Yes,"  said  his  friend. 

"You'll  be  a  good  teacher." 

"I  hope  so,"  his  friend  said.  " —  My  family  have  finally  accepted  that  I  will  do 
something  different." 

The  logger  nodded  that  he  understood.  Later,  he  would  tell  his  friend  about  his  own 
arrangements,  but  then  he  just  teased  him.  "We  country-boys  would  probably  only  like 
the  capital  if  we  had  someone  with  us,"  he  said.  "Why  not  marry  our  girlfriend  and  take 
her  along?" 

His  friend  laughed.  "Your  farmer-brother  is  courting  her,"  he  grinned.  "It  looks 
serious." 

"What?"  said  the  logger.  That  brother  had  only  seemed  interested  in  working  the 
land. 


As  the  train  pulled  out  with  his  friend  aboard,  the  lumberjack  saw  the  log-collectors 
on  their  tugboat.  He  strode  to  the  head  of  their  dock  and  greeted  them.  Then  he  thanked 
them  for  helping  to  defeat  his  attackers. 

The  appraiser  spat  calmly  overboard.  "The  lieutenant  mentioned  that,  if  we  spotted 
you,  they  need  to  see  you,"  he  said. 

Resettling  his  captain's  hat,  the  sailor  gestured  at  the  national-police  launch.  "He's 
aboard  now,"  he  added.  " —  You  ain't  been  bad,  young  fellow?" 

They  all  chuckled,  then  the  logger  went  along  the  shore.  Turning  down  the 
government  wharf,  he  boarded  the  police  vessel.  'Do  they  have  wheelhouse  controls  yet?' 
he  wondered. 

The  lieutenant  was  sitting  at  the  galley  table  with  coffee,  doing  paperwork.  "Pour 
yourself  some,  young  fellow,"  he  smiled.  "We  have  to  talk." 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  When  he  took  a  seat,  the  policeman  said,  "I  have  bad 
news.  I  do  not  like  giving  it,  but  you  have  to  have  it." 

The  matter  sounded  deadly  serious.  The  logger  had  a  sinking  feeling. 

The  officer  said,  "Do  you  remember?  After  their  trial,  one  of  the  log-pirates  shouted 
that  he  would  kill  you." 


"I  remember,  sir,"  the  logger  swallowed.  He  was  ill-at-ease,  recalling  it. 
The  lieutenant  said  levelly,  "He  escaped  from  custody.  — " 
An  electric  feeling  swept  over  the  logger. 

"—  During  our  recent  storm,  he  got  away  from  the  vessel  that  was  taking  him  to 
prison.  —  You  understand  why  I  had  to  see  you?  The  fellow  killed  our  former  beach- 
comber, though  our  lawyers  thought  we  could  not  get  him  convicted  of  that,  and  he 
threatened  you." 

"Yes-sir,  I  see,"  the  logger  swallowed  again. 

"He  is  being  hunted,  you  understand,"  the  lieutenant  continued.  "I  believe  he  will 
come  toward  home,  and  this  is  where  we  will  recapture  him.  But  what  damage  will  he  do 
in  the  meantime?" 

The  lumberjack  briefly  pictured  himself  as  a  very  dead  part  of  that  damage. 
"Be  alert,"  the  policeman  advised.  —  Learn  to  move  carefully,  seeing  everything. 
Learn  to  hear  things  —  even  asleep." 

"That's  a  bad  way  to  live,  sir,"  the  logger  sighed. 

"It  is,"  the  officer  agreed.  He  hesitated,  tapping  his  fingertips  together.  " —  I  gather 
from  the  way  you  have  mentioned  certain  things  that  you  do  not  have  a  high  opinion  of 
yourself." 

The  logger  looked  bleak.  "I  wonder  if  I'm  a  coward,  sir,"  he  admitted.  If  he  was, 
how  could  he  think  of  the  girl? 

"You  think  that  because  you  are  sometimes  afraid?"  the  officer  asked. 
"Yes-sir." 

The  lieutenant  nodded.  "In  the  presence  of  danger,"  he  said,  "we  are  all  afraid.  You 
are  only  a  coward,  you  understand,  if  you  do  the  wrong  thing  when  you  feel  fear.  With 
one  exception,  you  have  done  the  right  thing.  You  are  no  coward." 

The  lumberjack  seemed  to  feel  a  heavy  burden  being  lifted  from  his  shoulders. 
"Thank  you,  sir." 

The  lieutenant  continued,  "This  fellow  would  not  look  for  you  at  the  national-police 
college.  But  you  seem  to  favour  a  career  in  science." 

The  logger  smiled,  "Thanks  for  offering  to  recommend  me  for  the  college,  sir.  — 
Yes,  I  have  written  to  the  capital,  asking  to  register  for  science  courses." 

The  lieutenant  nodded.  "That  is  all  we  can  do  now.  Stay  alert." 

"Yes-sir,"  said  the  lumberjack.  " —  Is  the  engineer  aboard?" 

Taking  the  lieutenant's  advice,  he  began  teaching  himself  to  move  cautiously.  In 
town,  that  was  mostly  a  matter  of  learning  to  look  carefully  at  doorways,  shrubs  and 
shadows  that  might  hide  an  enemy.  Back  on  his  logging  claim,  it  would  be  more 
complicated.  But  could  he  ever  learn  to  hear  things  through  his  sleep? 


Their  family  came  to  town  for  the  wedding,  and  the  logger  met  their  bus.  He  greeted 
his  mother,  "You  look  even  livelier  than  when  I  last  saw  you."  His  father  was  different. 
He  stood  slackly  now,  aging  fast. 


The  brothers  had  arranged  for  an  extra  room,  and  the  lumberjack  took  his  parents 
there.  When  they  had  settled  in,  he  talked  with  his  father.  First,  he  asked  about  home,  but 
the  old  man  had  little  to  say.  Then  he  told  about  his  logging,  and  his  father  showed  sad 
distant  interest. 

The  son  got  his  little  bag  of  grain.  Pouring  it  carefully  into  one  of  his  father's  hands, 
he  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir?" 

The  old  farmer  held  it  to  the  light,  bending  over  it,  looking  closely.  He  chose  a  seed 
to  put  in  his  mouth  and  chewed  it  thoughtfully.  At  last,  he  looked  at  his  son  with  some 
sparkle  in  his  eyes.  "Where  did  you  get  this  excellent  grain?"  he  asked. 

Smiling,  the  young  man  explained. 

"I  wish  I  had  my  health,"  the  old  man  sighed.  "We  could  work  your  timber  claim. 
We  would  farm  like  never  before." 

The  logger  smiled  again,  then  his  two  sisters  appeared.  He  had  asked  them  to  bring 
his  dog,  and  it  barked  joyously,  nearly  wagging  its  tail  off. 

The  sisters  had  left  the  bus  with  their  oldest  brother  at  the  edge  of  town  and  enjoyed 
walking  through  the  place,  which  they  seldom  visited.  They  described  their  adventures  in 
their  bubbly  informal  way. 

He  got  the  presents  he  had  bought  to  share  his  success  with  the  others,  and  that 
excited  the  girls.  After  the  flurry  about  them,  one  said,  "We  will  soon  have  a  married 
brother." 

"When  will  you  marry?"  asked  the  other  sister. 

He  grinned,  answer  ready,  then  his  oldest  brother  arrived  from  calling  on  the 
blacksmith.  "Even  he  has  a  girlfriend  now,"  said  one  sister.  "But  he's  nearly  always 
working,"  chided  the  other. 

The  brothers  exchanged  greetings.  The  young  farmer  seemed  more  confident  now.  A 
man  of  few  syllables,  he  grinned,  "You  survived  logging."  Accepting  his  present,  he 
managed,  "Thank  you." 

"Father,"  said  the  logger,  "I  recently  took  part  in  a  criminal  trial." 

"How  did  you  get  involved  in  that?"  the  old  man  asked. 

The  lumberjack  told  about  the  pirates'  attempt  to  rob  him  and  described  their  trial. 
His  family  asked  many  questions.  Unlike  being  in  court,  being  the  focus  of  their  attention 
was  pleasant. 

The  middle  brother  arrived.  He  greeted  his  parents  warmly,  then  turned  to  his  older 
brother  and  his  sisters.  It  was  growing  late  however,  and  soon  they  all  went  to  bed. 

Lying  in  darkness,  the  logger  thought,  'Here  we  are:  all  under  one  roof  again.' 
Escaping  sadder  thoughts,  he  fell  asleep. 

What  mainly  struck  the  lumberjack  about  the  wedding  itself  was  his  brother  kissing 
his  bride.  He  kissed  her  the  way  men  often  did  in  movies.  T  would  love  to  do  that  with 
the  girl  at  the  settlement,'  the  younger  brother  thought. 

"Hmm,"  he  murmured,  imagining  it  too  vividly. 

Trying  to  distract  himself,  he  cleared  his  throat,  "Ahem!"  Several  guests  looked  his 
way,  and  his  face  grew  hot. 

After  the  wedding,  the  newlyweds  left  for  the  capital.  Even  as  their  boat  left  the 
wharf,  they  tried  to  spread  their  happiness.  They  directed  his  attention  to  the  young 


woman  from  the  hospital  reception  desk. 

Waving  that  off,  he  called,  "Look  up  my  friend." 


Wakened  by  a  dull  thud  on  the  hull,  he  also  felt  the  bow  riding  up  on  a  beach.  His 
eyes  opened,  and  there  was  his  cabin.  He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk. 

Looking  through  the  porthole,  he  saw,  "The  bay!  My  logboom."  The  dog  sat  up,  and 
he  patted  its  head. 

He  dressed  quickly  in  his  work  clothes.  Then  he  grabbed  the  suitcase  and  rifle  and 
went  forward  to  the  cargo  deck.  Fine  outdoor  smells  met  him.  He  stopped  to  look  around. 

They  had  beached  the  landing-craft  ship  below  his  camp.  "Good  morning,"  he  called 
to  the  crewmen  who  had  lowered  the  ramp. 

"Good  morning,"  the  mate  grinned.  "You're  dressed  for  work." 

"Oh  yes,"  he  smiled.  He  went  down  the  ramp.  The  dog  followed.  Behind  them,  the 
crewmen  trundled  two  big  boxes  ashore  on  their  cart. 

As  they  raised  the  ramp  again,  the  woodworker  asked,  "Can  I  still  signal  you  by 
flying  that  pennant  on  a  point?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  mate.  The  ship  started  astern.  " —  Can  we  drop  your  mail  at  the 
settlement?" 

"That's  fine,"  nodded  the  young  fellow,  walking  out  onto  the  policemen's  dock.  The 
dog  sniffed  around  ashore. 

Soon  the  ship  was  far  enough  out  for  a  forward  turn.  The  two  men  saluted. 
Whistling,  the  vessel  passed  the  rocky  point. 

When  the  echoes  died  away,  the  young  man  heard  the  deep  quiet  of  the  forest.  There 
was  a  flash  in  the  sun  on  the  water  as  a  small  fish  came  up  and  over  and  went  back  into 
the  water.  'Is  some  big  fish  after  it?'  he  wondered. 

Getting  his  rifle  and  suitcase,  he  began  climbing  to  his  camp,  eager  to  reach  it  again. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  the  legs  of  his  log-pirate  alarm  strewn  halfway  down  the  slope. 
"Huh,"  he  said.  T  planted  them  deep,'  he  recalled.  ' —  Could  wind  have  done  that?' 

At  the  top,  he  saw  that  the  fence  which  had  surrounded  his  grain  patch  was  also 
levelled.  "Huh,"  again. 

Putting  the  suitcase  beside  his  lowered  tent,  he  kept  the  gun.  Then  he  looked  up  to 
see  the  great  tree. 

It  was  not  there! 

"WHAT?  — "  he  said,  feeling  for  an  instant,  'You  are  in  the  wrong  place.' 

Then  he  saw  the  tree.  "Oh-OH,"  he  breathed,  struck  with  sorrow.  He  sank  to  one 
knee,  putting  down  his  rifle,  staring. 

The  great  tree  was  on  the  ground.  Like  an  oversized  bridge,  it  slanted  across  the 
creek  below  the  swamp.  Roots  that  should  have  been  firmly  in  the  earth  writhed  into  the 
air,  groping  for  what  was  not  there.  No  longer  a  tree,  it  was  a  huge  corpse  beginning  the 
ages  of  decay  that  would  return  it  to  the  soil. 

"Oh-OH,"  he  said  again,  kneeling,  staring. 


At  last,  his  fingers  brushing  a  seedling,  he  put  down  a  hand  to  his  rifle.  Still  looking 
at  the  fallen  giant,  he  stood  and  walked  through  stumps  and  the  wind-wrecked  remains  of 
bracken.  He  crossed  his  skidding  railway,  still  looking  at  the  fallen  tree. 

Reaching  it,  he  looked  along  the  gigantic  trunk  to  its  ripped-up  roots,  then  looked  at 
its  massive  branches.  He  put  a  hand  on  this  great  thing  brought  low.  'I  did  this,'  he 
thought,  ' —  as  surely  as  if  I  had  cut  you  down.' 

Was  that  true?  He  had  never  damaged  the  tree. 

He  shook  his  head,  admitting,  'I  cut  all  those  trees  around  it.  I  let  in  the  wind  that 
blew  it  down. ' 

'A  logger  has  to  fall  trees,'  he  answered.  'It's  his  job.' 

He  knew  that  was  true,  but  could  not  accept  it.  There  was  much  more  to  it,  he  felt. 

His  dog  nuzzled  a  hand.  Without  thinking,  he  leaned  the  gun  against  the  tree  to  pat 
its  head.  Then  it  continued  exploring. 

He  got  the  rifle  and  returned  to  his  camp.  Resting  the  gun-butt  on  the  ground,  he 
gazed  back  at  the  tree.  He  remembered  finding  it  first:  so  huge  that  it  had  seemed  like  a 
wall.  He  remembered  it  on  the  night  before  the  storm,  pale  light  surrounding  its  crown, 
and  on  the  morning  after,  with  sun-ladders  coming  down  through  the  mist  from  it.  Then 
he  remembered  the  girl  admiring  it. 

Finally,  he  told  himself,  'Hey,  you  can't  just  stand  mourning  this  lost  magnificence. 
You  have  things  to  do.' 

'Do?'  he  thought.  'DO?'  He  had  a  strong  feeling  that  he'd  done  a  great  deal  too 
much  already. 


Waking  on  his  cot  in  the  tent,  he  propped  himself  on  one  elbow.  He  reached  down 
his  free  hand  to  pat  the  dog's  head.  Seeing  trees  on  the  island  reminded  him  that  the  great 
tree  was  now  on  the  ground,  and  he  suddenly  felt  sad. 

But  there  would  soon  be  joy,  because  he  would  see  the  girl  again.  'You'd  have  to  tell 
her  about  that  magnificent  tree,'  he  realized.  'Then  she  would  be  sad  as  well.' 

"True,"  he  said,  and  told  himself,  'Go  after  school.' 

Before  long,  he  was  up  and  walking  with  his  gun  to  the  creek-mouth  for  his  bath  and 
swim.  Later,  when  he  had  dressed  for  work  and  fed  the  dog,  he  revived  last  night's 
campfire.  Soon  he  was  eating  breakfast. 

Looking  across  his  skidding  railway  at  the  huge  fallen  tree,  he  thought,  'It's  helpful 
that  it  fell  partly  toward  the  water.  I'm  glad  it  didn't  damage  itself.  If  it  had  to  die,  at  least 
it  won't  be  wasted.' 

He  had  figured  out  how  to  get  its  logs  to  water.  'Roll  them,'  he  told  himself.  '—  But 
first  put  down  the  trunks  of  other  trees  and  get  its  logs  up  a  ramp  onto  them  so  they  can 
pass  over  the  stumps  that  are  in  the  way.  Such  logs  make  it  well  worth  doing  all  that.  — 
If  the  dragline  isn't  powerful  enough,  get  some  horses.' 

He  looked  up  at  a  soft  sound  in  his  spar-tree.  "The  doves,"  he  smiled. 

After  breakfast,  rifle  in  hand,  he  started  for  the  cave.  As  he  walked,  he  looked 
carefully  around  the  claim.  'The  dog  isn't  catching  any  strange  scent,'  he  noticed. 


The  size  of  the  ripped-up  roots  of  the  great  tree  still  amazed  him.  It  was  surprising 
that  they  had  snapped.  Then  he  remembered  the  fierce  storm  they'd  had  in  town.  'It 
might  have  been  even  worse  here,'  he  realized. 

Dew  silvered  everything.  Droplets  sparkled  in  early  sunlight.  Colours  appeared  as 
breeze  moved  them. 

At  the  cave,  he  wondered,  'Are  the  bats  still  in  there?  Watch  at  dusk.  —  What  about 
the  swallows?' 

Returning  to  camp  with  a  case  of  canned  food,  seeing  the  swamp  made  him  think  of 
Euglena.  Farther  on,  seed-eating  birds  pecked  at  something  till  the  running  barking  dog 
scared  them  off.  A  violet  was  in  flower  beside  a  seedling  tree. 

With  his  knapsack,  he  made  a  trip  down  to  the  heavy  boxes  that  the  ship's  crew  had 
landed  for  him.  Opening  them,  he  selected  certain  books  for  the  pack.  Then  he  covered 
them  again. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  looking  carefully  at  the  remaining  uncut  trees. 

At  lunch,  he  found  himself  smiling  at  the  dog,  which  was  sleeping  and  seemed  to  be 
dreaming.  The  doves  were  cooing.  'You'll  only  be  falling  trees  far  back  on  the  claim,'  he 
told  himself.  'You  won't  scare  them  again.'  Lunch  lasted  quite  a  while. 

He  picked  up  the  rifle  and  went  to  examine  the  stumps  between  the  fallen  giant  and 
the  bay.  'Getting  those  huge  logs  over  them  will  be  quite  a  challenge,'  he  realized.  ' — 
I'll  do  it  when  I  return  after  my  first  year  back  at  school.' 

Though  he  had  not  done  enough  to  work  up  much  sweat,  he  walked  with  his  gun, 
soap  and  towel  to  the  creek  mouth  for  another  bath.  He  took  his  time,  then  did  a  careful 
shave.  Next,  he  dressed  in  fresh  clothes  and  combed  his  hair. 

"So,"  he  said.  Grabbing  the  rifle  and  his  knapsack,  he  started  off.  "Let's  go  and  see 
the  girl,"  he  called  to  the  dog. 

His  heart  seemed  to  beat  more  strongly  as  he  pictured  her.  Then  came  serious  doubt. 
'What  if  she  thought  what  you  did  and  wondered  if  you  are  a  coward?' 


Walking  up  the  base  of  the  rocky  point,  he  noticed  a  seedling  tree.  'I've  been  seeing 
a  lot  of  those,'  he  realized.  Then  the  dog  barked  after  one  of  the  hares  or  rabbits  that  lived 
beyond  that  ridge. 

He  began  seeing  the  different  plants  of  the  poisoned  valley,  and  soon  he  leapt  its 
stream.  Wind-broken  cattails  surrounded  its  mouth.  T  also  saw  pipits,  harriers  and  long- 
billed  shorebirds  here,'  he  remembered. 

Toward  the  good  stream,  there  were  briars  and  broken  thistles.  The  dog  stopped  at  it 
to  drink,  then  followed  him  across  the  bridge. 

'Good  timing,'  he  realized  as  the  children  emerged  from  school.  The  little  fellow 
who  needed  extra  attention  was  with  the  others.  They  trooped  along  the  far  wall  to  the 
playing  field. 

'Tell  the  girl  about  your  grain-field  dream,'  he  reminded  himself.  'And  tell  her  how 
she  saved  your  life  by  screaming  in  that  other  dream. ' 

Walking  quietly  to  the  open  classroom  door,  he  looked  in.  'Ah!'  he  thought. 


The  girl  was  straight  down  the  middle  aisle,  writing  on  the  blackboard.  In  admiring 
awe,  he  saw  the  lovely  lines  of  her  shoulders  and  arms,  the  gentle  modelling  of  her  back. 
It  tapered  to  her  narrow  waist.  Then  came  the  womanly  breadth  of  her  hips. 

He  swallowed,  put  his  knapsack  noiselessly  on  the  floor  and  leaned  his  rifle  against 
the  wall.  Another  moment  to  admire,  then  he  said  quietly,  "Hello,  beautiful  girl." 

She  turned,  uttering  a  little  scream,  and  her  face  lit  up  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 
There  was  no  time  for  shyness.  She  ran  down  the  aisle  to  him.  He  opened  his  arms,  and 
she  came  into  them. 

He  kissed  her  lips:  slightly  moist,  delicate-tasting,  young  and  fresh. 

Eyes  shining,  she  looked  up  at  him.  "You've  come  back!"  she  said.  "You're  back!" 
Tears  began,  and  she  buried  her  face  on  his  chest. 

He  hugged  her,  kissing  her  hair.  "Of  course,"  he  said.  "I  told  you  I  was  leaving 
important  business  unfinished  here." 

Leaning  back  in  his  arms,  she  looked  up  through  happy  tears.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "but  I 
thought  you  might  not  return.  In  your  heart,  you  don't  want  to  fall  that  great  tree." 

He  pictured  the  magnificent  tree  lying  full-length  on  the  ground.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "the 
great  tree.  —  I  must  tell  you  something  sad." 

He  told  her,  and  she  again  buried  her  head  against  him,  crying  different  tears  now. 

'If  she  will  accept  you,'  he  thought,  'marry  this  girl  who  has  such  lovely  feelings.' 

Looking  up  finally,  she  said,  "A-at  least  there  is  one  g-good  side  to  its  f-fate.  You 
will  n-never  have  to  c-consider  f-falling  it." 

Hugging  her  again,  he  confessed,  "By  cutting  the  smaller  trees  around  it,  I  let  in  the 
wind  that  destroyed  it." 

"G-great  things  impress  us  m-more,"  she  said,  "but  in  nature  s-small  things  are  just 
as  important." 

"Right,"  he  said.  " —  I  learned  that  too  late."  He  gave  her  lovely  lips  a  lingering  kiss. 

Her  entire  being  responded.  She  even  began  breathing  differently.  Then,  pulling 
gently  away,  she  sighed  and  found  a  little  handkerchief  for  her  eyes.  "Let's  go  and  see 
my  family,"  she  suggested,  getting  a  jacket  from  a  cupboard. 

"I've  looked  forward  to  that,"  he  said. 

His  dog  came  clicking  in,  wagging  its  tail,  seeming  to  mean,  "I  found  you." 
"You  have  a  dog  now,"  she  said,  " —  the  same  kind  as  ours!" 
"He's  my  dog  from  home,"  he  explained.  Moving  a  hand  toward  her,  he  told  it,  "Go 
and  see  the  lady." 

Wagging  its  tail,  the  dog  went  to  sniff  her  hand.  Then  she  patted  its  head.  Putting  on 
her  jacket,  she  looked  at  the  blackboard. 
"I'll  wait  while  you  finish,"  he  offered. 

"Thanks,"  she  smiled,  "but  I  couldn't  settle  down  to  work  again.  Let's  go." 
At  the  door,  he  picked  up  his  pack  and  rifle.  Then  they  started  for  the  girl's  home. 
Taking  his  free  hand,  she  said,  "I'm  very  glad  you  came  back!" 
"I  couldn't  stay  away,"  he  explained. 

At  the  playing  field,  the  children  were  around  the  far  goal  and  did  not  see  them  pass. 
Soon  the  couple  was  opposite  the  house  that  the  girl's  cousin  had  once  looked  out  of. 

'I  have  to  tell  about  his  trial,'  the  lumberjack  thought,  'but  I  won't  spoil  this  day.  It 
has  been  perfect  so  far.'  Again,  he  was  relieved  about  which  log-pirate  he  had  shot. 

A  woman  looked  out  of  the  house,  and  the  girl  waved.  "Poor  lady!"  she  said.  "She  is 


getting  some  nervous  complaint.  She  always  seems  worried,  and  she  is  startled  by  every 
little  noise." 

"Hm,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  Not  having  met  this  relative  of  hers  yet,  he  did  not  need 
to  say  more. 


At  the  girl's  home,  their  dog  met  them  first.  It  wagged  itself,  barking  loudly.  Then 
the  dogs,  male  and  female,  met  nose  to  nose  and  went  on  sniffing  the  way  dogs  do. 

The  girl's  mother  welcomed  the  lumberjack.  He  left  his  rifle  and  heavy- seeming 
knapsack  inside  the  door.  After  a  while,  the  children  came  home,  and  later  the  father 
returned  from  the  fields.  They  all  greeted  the  young  man  warmly. 

When  the  whole  family  was  there,  he  excused  himself  to  get  his  pack.  "Sir,"  he  said, 
getting  the  books  out,  "these  and  the  other  volumes  in  two  boxes  are  for  the  school  and 
settlement,  but  I  would  like  your  family  to  open  them  as  my  thanks  for  your  many 
kindnesses."  He  handed  each  family  member  a  wrapped  volume.  They  were  also  a  peace 
offering  for  helping  to  condemn  one  of  their  relatives  to  prison,  but  he  did  not  mention 
that. 

The  farmer  understood  however,  saying,  "This  was  not  needed,  but  thank  you  for 
everyone.  —  Two  boxes!  That  is  a  huge  gift."  He  looked  at  the  others,  saying,  "Let's 
open  our  packages." 

The  girl  soon  recognized  the  contents.  "OH.  Wonderful!"  she  said. 

The  father  looked  gratefully  at  the  lumberjack,  saying,  "Our  school  truly  needs  this. 
Both  my  wife  and  my  daughter  have  said  so.  It  is  far  too  big  a  gift.  You  know  what  I 
mean?  But  thank  you  very  much.  Our  whole  settlement  will  bless  you." 

Rising  to  see  about  the  meal,  the  mother  explained  to  the  children,  "It  is  a  set  of 
reference  books,  the  very  best." 

"Can  I  study  football  in  these?  —  And  flowers?"  they  wondered. 

"Yes,  and  hundreds  more  things,"  said  their  beautiful  teacher.  Her  eyes  blessed  the 
logger.  "What  a  marvellous  gift:  very  useful  and  a  great  pleasure  too.  Thank  you  very 
much!" 

Looking  thoughtful,  the  father  said,  "There  was  also  that  excellent  picture  show  you 
sent.  Thanks  again  for  the  whole  settlement.  I  mean  we  all  enjoyed  it,  though  it  was  very 
sad.  —  Beauty  and  sadness  often  go  hand  in  hand." 

The  mother  returned,  asking,  "Should  we  eat  now?"  and  the  father  agreed. 

Inquiring  about  things  at  the  settlement,  the  lumberjack  learned  that  a  thief  had 
begun  plaguing  the  place.  Food  and  even  tools  had  gone  missing.  One  man  had  lost  a  rifle 
and  cartridges. 

"Have  you  told  the  police,  sir?"  asked  the  logger. 

"They  have  not  called  here  lately,"  said  the  father.  "We  will  certainly  report  it  when 
they  do." 

"If  they  come  in  at  my  claim,  I  will  mention  it." 

"Did  you  return  to  log  the  great  tree?"  the  farmer  asked. 

"No-sir,  I  intended  to  work  on  smaller  ones  until  I  leave  for  the  capital  to  study  the 


chemistry  of  living  things.  But  I  will  have  to  deal  with  the  huge  tree  after  all." 

Explaining,  the  lumberjack  remembered  this  people's  reverence  for  trees.  The 
feeling  had  been  passed  on  to  its  young  members,  and  picturing  the  great  fallen  tree  made 
them  all  sad. 

The  little  girl  ended  that.  "Let's  find  trees  in  our  new  books,"  she  cried,  and  the  boy 
said,  "Yeah!"  Thinking  of  the  older  girl,  the  logger  had  brought  the  right  volume. 

After  a  while,  he  thanked  the  family  and  began  taking  his  leave.  "We  both  have  to  be 
up  early,  eh,  sir?"  he  said.  He  picked  up  his  rifle  at  the  door. 

"Some  important- looking  mail  came  for  you,"  the  farmer  said.  He  got  a  letter. 

"I'll  walk  you  to  the  bridge,"  the  girl  said. 

Her  father  shot  her  a  glance,  then  grinned,  "Your  city  ways." 

She  smiled,  "Come  out  and  meet  his  dog,  father.  He  has  company  now." 

After  admiring  the  dog,  the  farmer  said  thanks  again  for  the  logger's  presents. 

Holding  hands,  the  young  couple  set  off.  "Your  reference  books  are  excellent,"  said 
the  girl,  "but  we  didn't  say  enough  about  that  movie." 

"You  liked  it?"  the  lumberjack  asked,  glancing  into  his  letter.  It  was  from  a 
university.  He  smiled  at  the  word  'accepted'. 

"Everybody  liked  it.  —  It  was  so  sad!  I  cried  for  the  old  fisherman's  suffering." 

He  smiled  softly  at  her  reaction.  The  lieutenant  had  lent  him  the  book  that  the  movie 
was  based  on.  "He  won  but  he  lost,"  he  said  about  its  old  man. 

"Yes,"  she  grieved  again. 

They  reached  the  stream  and  followed  the  dog  over  the  bridge.  The  girl  again  stayed 
on  it,  but  he  stepped  off. 

Putting  down  his  rifle,  he  turned  back  and  looked  into  her  eyes.  "I  gave  you  a  wrong 
idea,"  he  said.  "You  thought  my  unfinished  business  was  logging  the  great  tree." 

"Yes,"  she  said  simply. 

"I  explained  badly,"  he  said.  By  instinct,  he  put  a  hand  to  her  cheek. 
She  tilted  her  head,  touching  it  back. 

"My  unfinished  business  is  you,"  he  continued.  "I  love  you  and  want  to  marry  you. 
—  If  you  and  your  parents  agree,  we  will  go  to  the  capital  afterwards.  You  can  either  go 
on  with  your  teacher's  training  or  be  the  wife  of  a  biochemistry  student.  When  I  return  to 
get  out  the  logs  of  the  great  tree  and  then  work  at  the  sawmill  in  town,  you  can  visit  your 
family." 

She  reached  out  for  him,  and  they  hugged  one  another.  Her  heart  overflowed  into  her 
eyes.  She  was  crying  and  smiling  at  the  same  time. 

They  stood  holding  each  other  in  the  beginning  dusk.  Breathing  the  lovely  fragrance 
of  her  hair,  he  whispered,  "I  could  hold  you  forever."  She  just  hugged  him  more. 

At  last  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to,  but  I  must  leave." 

She  released  him  slightly,  and  he  kissed  away  her  tears.  'They  are  salty,'  he  smiled 
inwardly.  Then  he  kissed  her  lips,  a  long  tender  kiss. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said.  "Oh,  how  I  love  you!  Let  us  marry  soon." 


When  he  woke,  the  girl  was  his  first  thought.  He  felt  a  deep  stirring  all  through  him. 
'Get  up,  lover-boy,'  he  told  himself. 

He  wasn't  feeling  very  bright,  but  he  took  the  advice.  Then  he  got  the  rifle. 

As  he  went  for  his  bath,  the  dog  stuck  close.  'Huh,'  he  thought.  It  would  normally  be 
exploring  around,  but  maybe  it  didn't  feel  bright  either. 

'What  are  those  seedling  trees?'  he  wondered,  noticing  some.  'Later,  I  will  look.' 

In  the  water,  he  wondered  if  his  wife-to-be  would  join  in  such  baths.  "Heh-heh,"  he 
chuckled. 

The  dog  answered  with  a  little  anxious  sound. 

After  his  scrub,  the  lumberjack  swam  around  the  logboom  and  back.  Landing,  he 
rubbed  the  back  of  his  neck  and  dried  himself.  Then  he  patted  the  dog,  which  sat  beside 
the  rifle.  "Not  feeling  good,  old-timer?"  he  asked,  picking  up  the  gun. 

At  breakfast,  looking  at  the  great  fallen  tree  still  saddened  him,  but  he  was 
determined  that  it  would  not  just  rot  there.  He  thought  again,  'Fit  the  trunks  of  the 
remaining  smaller  trees  in  among  the  stumps  to  support  those  huge  logs  when  you  roll 
them  to  the  bay. ' 

He  cleaned  up  after  the  meal,  then  got  his  gun  and  went  to  examine  the  stumps  more 
closely.  Because  of  the  way  he  had  logged,  they  were  all  low. 

Falling  the  first  small  tree  was  easy,  but  placing  it  properly  among  the  stumps  was 
not.  When  it  was  finally  in  position,  he  grinned,  "At  last!" 

'Start  thinking  how  to  get  the  huge  logs  up  to  that  level,'  he  told  himself.  'You'll 
need  a  ramp.' 

He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  neck.  Then  he  patted  the  dog  and  picked  up  the  rifle.  He 
had  kept  it  near  him  all  day. 

The  dog  stayed  close.  "Hm,"  he  said,  slinging  on  the  gun,  figuring  out  where  the  next 
smaller  tree-trunk  should  go. 

Returning  to  camp,  he  realized  that  he  was  trying  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  seedling 
trees  he  had  been  seeing.  'It's  time  to  look  at  those,'  he  thought. 

When  he  came  to  a  good-sized  seedling  that  had  sprung  up  through  the  logging 
debris,  he  knelt  to  examine  it.  "Well-well!"  he  said.  'It's  an  offspring  of  the  great  tree,'  he 
saw.  'The  winds  that  finally  toppled  it  have  also  spread  its  seed.' 

He  stood  with  his  rifle,  considering  the  small  tree,  paying  little  attention  to  an  odd 
feeling  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  'I  can't  just  leave  this  little  tree  to  be  trampled  as  I  prepare 
to  roll  those  great  logs,'  he  thought. 

He  got  a  shovel  from  camp  and  returned  to  the  seedling.  The  dog  stuck  beside  him. 
Putting  down  his  rifle,  he  cleared  away  leaves,  twigs  and  cut-up  branches,  then  dug  the 
small  tree  out. 

'The  dog  has  its  tail  between  its  legs,'  he  noticed.  "Huh,"  he  said,  starting  to  consider 
that.  Then  he  thought,  'Where  should  I  plant  this  little  tree?' 

He  returned  to  camp,  the  gun  slung  on  his  shoulder,  the  seedling  on  his  shovel.  The 
dog  followed  everywhere.  He  grabbed  the  water  bag. 

On  the  rounded-ridge  side  of  the  valley,  he  walked  inland.  Well  behind  his  camp,  he 
stopped,  looking  carefully  at  the  ground.  "Perfect,"  he  judged. 

He  put  down  his  rifle,  slid  the  seedling  gently  off  the  shovel,  then  dug  a  small  hole. 
Loosening  the  dirt,  he  poured  in  water,  then  knelt  and  set  the  little  tree  in  the  hole. 


Finally,  he  pressed  dug  soil  in  around  it  with  his  hands. 

He  stood  with  the  gun,  then  noticed  that  feeling  in  his  neck  again.  It  was  starting  to 
bother  him.  'I've  felt  this  before,'  he  realized. 

The  dog  whined. 

At  any  second,  he  might  see  what  that  and  other  things  meant  —  if  he  got  the  chance. 
Now  he  just  patted  the  animal  and  looked  at  the  planted  seedling.  'Move  more  of  them,' 
he  thought. 

Suddenly  he  pictured  the  claim  as  it  could  be  in  the  distant  future,  with  its  forest 
restored.  An  electric  feeling  passed  through  him,  and  he  thought,  'Yes.' 
"Yes!"  he  said,  liking  the  picture  very  much. 

'The  girl  would  love  it,'  he  saw.  ' —  And  when  we  visit  her  family,  we  can  come  to 
look  after  the  growing  forest. ' 

Despite  the  feeling  in  his  neck,  he  smiled  at  the  transplanted  seedling,  then  at  the 
great  tree's  remains.  He  knew  it  would  take  ages  to  grow  another  one  as  magnificent  as 
that,  but  he  felt  much  less  sad  about  it  now.  'Helping  your  offspring,'  he  saw,  'might 
make  up  a  bit  for  practically  killing  you.  You  will  live  on  in  them.' 

Recalling  himself  and  the  girl,  he  thought,  'We  will  live  on  as  well,  and  someday  our 
descendants  will  admire  other  huge  trees.' 


The  Bugle  Trilogy  -  Book  1 :  Reveille 


The  old  man  had  been  remembering  the  pretty  girl  at  a  farm  behind  the  lines.  Then 
his  grandson  squirmed  a  bit  on  his  lap,  bringing  his  mind  back  to  the  present. 

He  rebelled  against  that,  though,  fighting  his  way  back  to  better  times.  "I'll  tell  you 
about  the  pacifist  we  shot  on  the  battlefield,"  he  said. 

"—  I  think  the  problem  began  for  him  one  morning  when  our  division  launched  an 
attack.  It  was  just  at  first  light,  you  understand,  before  the  early  mist  burned  off.  We  were 
in  the  machine-gun  unit  —  the  suicide  squad,  the  boys  called  us  —  and  we'd  been  trying 
different  ways  of  carrying  our  small  guns  so  they  could  be  used  in  attack  as  well  as 
defence. 

"The  way  we  were  trying  that  day  was  a  special  heavy-duty  packboard  made  so  a 
gun  could  be  mounted  on  a  man's  back.  Every  so  often  he  would  stop,  bend  away  over, 
brace  himself  as  solid  as  he  could,  and  keep  his  head  well  down.  Then  his  partner  would 
aim  and  fire  off  a  few  bursts.  —  Shook  your  guts  up  something  awful  if  you  happened  to 
be  packing  the  gun,  and  we  gave  that  up  before  long  to  try  other  ways." 

Recalling  that  distant  time,  the  old  man  was  drawn  away  by  its  spell  and  seemed  to 
forget  his  young  listener.  It  only  seemed  as  if  he  was  talking  to  him. 

"The  man  we  ended  up  shooting  was  carrying  the  gun  that  day,  and  they  came  under 
fire  from  an  enemy  machine  gun.  He  told  us  later  that  he  dug  into  the  mud  very  fast,  but 
his  trigger-man  didn't  move  fast  enough.  Chopped  him  nearly  in  half  just  above  the 
waist. 

"I  saw  two  other  men  get  it  that  way.  Why  you'd  think  the  holes  were  made  by  a  big 
sewing  machine,  they  were  that  neat.  Only  they  were  so  close  together  that  they  cut 
instead  of  helping  mend. 

"Well-sir,  the  trigger-man's  body  fell  half  over  his  legs,  and  there  was  that  weight  of 
the  gun  on  his  back  and  enemy  fire  playing  right  over  his  head  so  he  didn't  dare  move. 
And  we  didn't  gain  ground,  so  he  got  himself  stranded  out  there  between  the  two  armies. 

"He  told  us  later  how  it  was.  He  just  lay  there  with  the  corpse  and  gun  sinking  him 
slowly  in  the  mud,  right  scared  he  was  going  to  be  smothered  before  he  had  a  chance  to 
try  anything  better. 

"But  about  an  hour  after  dark,  before  the  moon  was  up,  he  crawled  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  go  on  his  belly.  It's  a  wonder  he  didn't  get  himself  shot  by  our  sentries. 
Some  people  must  have  been  sleeping  at  their  posts.  —  That  often  happened. 

"He  wasn't  even  challenged  for  the  password.  It  was  'horse-feathers'  at  the  time; 
strange  how  you  remember  things  like  that. 

"I  met  him  right  after  he  got  in.  The  moon  had  just  come  up,  so  he  had  made  it  back 
just  in  time.  What  a  mess  he  was.  Mud  from  eyebrows  to  boot-nails  and  back  again. 

"The  strange  thing  was  that  he  dragged  back  the  gun.  It  was  in  terrible  shape, 
jammed  with  mud,  but  we  got  it  going  again  right  enough.  It's  odd  that  he  didn't  just 
leave  it  out  there.  He  could  have  crawled  a  lot  more  easily  without  it. 

'"Where  have  you  been?'  I  asked  him. 

'"Well,  sir,  I  sort  of  got  delayed,'  he  said,  looking  down  the  way  he  always  did. 
'Would  there  be  anything  to  eat?' 


"He  was  quite  a  soldier,  I'll  tell  the  world.  Yes-sir." 

The  old  man  peered  down  at  the  small  boy  nestled  in  his  lap,  who  also  looked  up. 
The  man  smiled  slightly,  and  his  eyes  shuttled  back  and  forth  from  one  of  the  child's  eyes 
to  the  other,  then  wandered  away  again.  He  looked  out  the  window  at  a  great  tree  that 
was  busy  with  sparrows. 

The  boy  kept  his  eyes  on  the  old  man.  The  time-engraved  furrows  and  nearly 
wooden  chiselled  look  of  the  face  often  caught  his  attention.  Giving  a  little  yawn,  he 
drew  it  into  an  easy  smile  when  one  old  hand  took  one  of  his  knees  gently  and  moved  it 
from  side  to  side  a  bit.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes. 

The  light  beaming  in  on  them  just  made  the  boy  drowsy,  but  it  seemed  to  warm  the 
old  fellow's  blood,  stirring  memories,  making  them  surface.  He  continued  the  story. 

"It's  not  likely  you'll  ever  see  a  braver  man  than  he  was.  There  wasn't  a  better 
soldier  in  our  whole  outfit  up  till  that  time,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was  patient  and  hardly  ever 
complained,  and  he  took  his  full  share  of  the  risks  without  ever  trying  to  pretend  he  was  a 
hero." 

The  old  man  grew  more  thoughtful.  His  tone  changed  a  bit.  "Maybe  while  he  was  out 
there  between  the  two  armies  all  alone,  he'd  begun  wondering  why  he  was  there  in  the 
first  place.  Anyhow,  it  was  only  a  week  later  that  he  wrote  a  letter  asking  to  be 
discharged  from  the  army.  He  wasn't  just  another  deserter,  you  understand.  He  took  his 
letter  to  our  company  commander. 

"Well  we  none  of  us  got  to  see  the  letter,  though  we  heard  later  that  it  was  well 
written.  But  it  must  have  scared  that  officer  when  he  read  it.  He  handed  it  'upstairs'  in  a 
hurry,  and  the  next  day  our  regiment's  commander  paid  us  a  call.  He  was  a  very  tough 
man  —  tough,  but  decisive  and  respected.  Later,  he  became  a  full  general. 

"Well-sir,  he  solved  the  problem  fast,  if  you  could  call  it  solving.  We  were  in  the 
reserves  by  this  time,  you  understand.  In  full  view  of  everyone,  he  ordered  the  man  to 
report  to  the  thirty- sixth  battalion  at  the  front  and  to  be  sure  he  took  his  rifle.  The  order 
was  a  test  of  course. 

"It  was  not  obeyed.  I  heard  the  answer  myself.  The  man  said  it  firmly,  but  he  was 
quiet  and  respectful.  'I'm  sorry,  sir,'  he  said,  'but  war  has  finally  made  me  into  a  pacifist. 
I  just  can't  do  that  kind  of  thing  any  more.' 

"The  commander  paused  for  a  second,  then  turned  to  his  aide  and  said,  'Write  down 
the  fellow's  exact  words.' 

"When  the  aide  had  finished  writing,  the  commander  said,  'Read  the  words  back  to 
him.' 

The  aide  did  that,  and  the  commander  asked  the  pacifist,  'Is  that  exactly  what  you 
said?' 

"The  man  said,  'Yes-sir.  Exactly.' 

'"Very  well,'  said  the  commander.  'Come  and  sign  your  statement.  Put  your 
regimental  number  under  your  signature.' 

"The  man  said  only,  'Yes,  sir,'  and  went  to  sign  the  paper. 

The  commander  looked  around,  and  his  eyes  settled  on  me.  He  said,  'Choose  two  of 
these  men  to  witness  the  signature.  They  will  be  relieved  of  duty  here  until  further  notice 
and  will  come  with  me.' 

"'Yes-sir,'  I  said,  and  I  chose  two  fellows  that  needed  breaks  very  badly. 

"The  commander  knew  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  not  usual  and  that  he  would 


likely  have  to  face  a  court  martial  over  it.  The  matter  might  even  be  debated  in  the 
national  assembly.  But  he  also  knew  that  the  man's  open  refusal  to  obey  had  to  be 
severely  punished  as  soon  as  possible,  no  matter  however  polite  it  was. 

"When  the  signing  and  witnessing  was  finished,  he  said  to  the  pacifist,  'Well,  my 
good  man,  we  will  stamp  out  this  heresy  of  yours  right  here  and  now.'  —  He  said  to  our 
officer,  'Sir,  order  a  firing  squad.  This  fellow  is  to  be  shot  for  desertion.' 

'"Uhh  —  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  officer. 

"The  man  did  not  object.  I  believe  he  knew  that  was  how  his  stand  was  going  to  end. 
He  wasn't  even  bound.  On  the  way  to  the  death  site,  we  heard  one  of  our  guns  at  a 
distance,  sounding  the  beat  of  a  song.  Its  crew  had  removed  bullets  from  its  cartridge  belt 
every  so  often.  Another  soldier  offered  a  length  of  barbed  wire  that  he  had  bent  into  a 
circle,  showing  that  the  man  should  put  it  on  his  head,  but  he  did  not  take  it.  —  Strange! 

"Within  a  few  minutes,  he  was  a  corpse.  Soon  he  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave 
without  any  rites  or  honours.  It  was  as  if  he  had  sunk  down  in  the  mud  out  there  between 
the  armies.  —  Well,  not  quite  maybe." 

The  old  man  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  "Thank  goodness  I  had  no  part  in  his  death," 
he  said. 

"Those  of  us  who  soldiered  with  him  knew  he  was  no  deserter  in  the  usual  way,  but 
he  had  never  explained  to  us.  After  a  while,  it  came  down  through  the  ranks  that  he  had 
told  our  officer  he  had  seen  that  war  was  evil,  you  understand,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
stay  away  from  it  the  way  a  good  man  should  stay  away  from  any  evil.  —  Well,  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  that  explains  things.  Maybe  not." 

The  old  man  lapsed  into  quiet. 


The  old  man  hadn't  really  expected  his  grandson  to  listen  to  his  firing-squad  story, 
which  was  not  amusement  for  a  boy  of  eight.  It  was  just  that  his  being  there  was  an 
excuse  to  remember  aloud. 

The  boy  stretched  like  a  kitten  and  yawned  contentedly,  then  looked  up  at  his 
grandfather.  He  noticed  the  peculiar  white  rings  in  the  corneas  of  his  eyes,  hazy  around 
the  pupils  like  haloes  around  the  moon.  His  father  and  mother  didn't  have  those.  His 
brother  didn't  either.  Could  there  be  some  connection  between  them  and  the  old  man's 
white  hair?  The  bright  eyes  were  watery  too,  their  lids  edged  with  red. 

He  noticed  a  faint  odour  of  urine  that  lingered  around  the  old  man,  but  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  His  grandfather  was  different  in  that  way  too. 

But  he  brushed  aside  these  details  to  focus  on  what  sounded  like  the  start  of  a  new 
yarn. 

"—  a  bunker  that  could  be  entered  from  their  trench.  A  shell  had  blown  the  armoured 
door  off  its  entrance  and  brought  earth  down  in  front.  There  was  a  small  hole  between  the 
top  of  that  dirt  slide  and  the  top  of  the  doorway. 

"Well-sir,  you  don't  just  look  into  a  place  like  that  without  knowing  what's  in  there 
first,  and  I  had  a  notion  there  was  something  inside.  So  I  shouted,  'When  I  count  to  ten, 
there'll  be  a  grenade  coming  in  through  this  hole,  so  surrender  while  you  still  can.' 

"There  was  no  answer,  but  I  started  slowly  counting.  When  I  got  to  'eight',  I  thought 


I  heard  muttering  in  there.  At  the  count  of  'nine',  a  voice  called,  'Wait!  —  Wait,  we 
surrender.' 

"Do  you  know  that  twenty-three  men  crawled  out  of  there,  and  two  of  them  were 
officers?  They  all  looked  very  relieved,  thinking  they  had  been  just  a  second  away  from 
death.  But  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  we  probably  didn't  have  a  grenade  left  in  the 
whole  battalion.  They  had  been  used  up  in  the  attack." 

The  old  man  chuckled  at  the  memory,  and  the  boy  laughed  his  fuzzy  little  child's 
laugh.  Then  the  grandfather  began  just  musing,  a  smile  in  his  twinkling  eyes. 

A  little  later,  his  face  grew  more  serious.  As  the  awareness  of  here  and  now  came 
back  to  him,  he  wondered,  'Why  am  I  telling  the  boy  all  this?'  But  the  line  of  thought  lost 
his  interest.  Before  long,  he  slid  off  into  memories  again. 

The  little  fellow  began  looking  over  his  grandfather's  room.  It  was  his  favourite  one 
in  the  house,  though  he  could  not  have  said  why.  The  furniture  was  simple,  even  austere. 

The  well-worn  armchair  they  were  sitting  in  was  beside  a  large  square  table.  On  that, 
there  were  only  two  things.  One  was  an  old  radio  that  his  grandfather  used  only  for 
listening  to  the  news. 

The  other  was  a  long  rolled-up  paper  that  was  held  by  a  sun-bleached  ribbon.  The 
boy  knew  it  was  a  map  of  the  front,  though  he  was  not  sure  what  that  meant.  It  had 
become  ragged  and  grimy  with  age  and  tracing  fingers.  He  had  often  seen  the  old  man 
pore  over  it,  talking  softly  to  himself. 

Beyond  the  table  was  the  bed,  the  firmest  one  in  the  house.  The  boy  connected  its 
hardness  with  the  straightness  of  his  grandfather's  back.  He  knew  some  old  people  were 
very  bent  with  their  years. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  bed  was  a  chest  of  drawers,  very  plain,  very  sturdy.  On  each 
end  of  it  stood  a  large  brass  shell  casing  fitted  with  a  gray-painted  wooden  slug.  Between 
those,  an  oddly  fancy  frame  held  a  yellowed  photograph. 

The  picture  was  of  a  young  soldier,  a  junior  officer.  The  face  was  strong  and  seemed 
very  serious  for  its  age,  but  there  was  a  glint  of  mischief  in  the  eyes.  The  mouth 
suggested  hunger,  but  it  was  hard  to  imagine  any  amount  of  food  that  would  satisfy  it. 

In  front  of  that  picture,  the  boy  knew,  though  he  could  not  see  it  from  his 
grandfather's  lap,  was  a  swagger  stick  with  a  shiny  head.  The  emblem  of  the  glorious 
twenty- seventh  was  embossed  on  that. 

His  eyes  returned  to  the  wall  above  the  bed.  Two  swords  were  crossed  there.  They 
were  out  of  their  scabbards  and  looked  vicious,  yet  clean  and  true.  He  did  not  remember 
their  story,  but  he  knew  they'd  had  something  to  do  with  his  family  and  were  even  older 
than  the  things  on  the  chest  of  drawers.  He  had  not  yet  wondered  how  often  they  might 
have  been  wiped  clean  of  blood. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  bed  was  a  picture  of  a  page  from  a  book.  The  boy  could  not 
read  it  yet,  so  he  could  not  tell  that  the  passage  was  beautiful.  It  expressed  the 
grandfather's  faith. 

But  his  thoughts  could  be  heard  again. 

"There  was  the  day  the  government  big-shot  came  to  visit  our  division  in  the 
reserves.  He  was  moving  from  group  to  group  with  his  yes-men,  talking  with  senior 
officers  and  letting  the  rest  of  us  see  his  importance. 

"Well-sir,  my  platoon  was  goggle-eyed  with  watching  this  display,  but  the  whole 
thing  disgusted  me.  'Quit  gawking  at  that  bandy-legged  little  fart,'  I  yelled  at  them. 


'You're  supposed  to  be  soldiers!  —  Go  into  town  and  see  if  you  can  find  some  girls.' 

"Most  of  the  other  officers  who  heard  that  tensed  up  and  gave  me  dirty  looks.  But  the 
big-wig  himself,  to  his  credit,  showed  no  sign.  My  men  stopped  gaping  and  took  my  hint. 

"Next  morning,  our  commander  sent  for  me,  and  I  figured  my  rank  was  about  to  be 
reduced.  He  started  to  blast  me,  but  he  didn't  get  off  more  than  about  two  sentences  when 
he  said,  'Ah  shit!  I  felt  like  saying  the  same  thing  myself  Offering  his  cigarettes,  he 
said,  'Have  a  smoke,  you  rebel.' 

'"Don't  mind  if  I  do,'  I  said." 

The  old  fellow  chuckled  at  the  memory.  Amused  by  the  tone  of  his  grandfather's 
reply,  the  boy  joined  him.  For  a  time,  the  old  one  seemed  more  aware  of  him  again. 


High  excitement,  grave  danger  and  close  calls  were  the  usual  subjects  of  the 
grandfather's  yarns,  and  he  had  plenty  of  yarns.  Because  the  boy  was  so  young,  he  didn't 
really  understand  most  of  them,  but  listening  made  him  feel  close  to  the  old  man. 

"That  story  about  the  fellow  who  wouldn't  fight  any  more  was  the  strangest  thing  I 
saw  in  the  whole  blamed  war.  Why?  That  was  the  question,  you  understand.  Why  would 
such  a  good  soldier  change  so  suddenly?  I  got  to  wondering  what  would  make  me  do 
that.  What  would  I  have  to  think  or  feel? 

"Well,  I  could  agree  with  him  that  war  is  evil.  Right  enough.  And  I  could  see  why  I 
should  treat  it  as  an  evil  and  refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  Men  do  plenty  of 
wrong  things,  but  I  guess  fighting  wars  must  be  just  about  the  worst." 

He  stopped  talking  then,  but  thought  on  despite  himself.  'But  did  I  pull  out?  Oh,  no. 
Or  did  I  get  myself  shot  for  what  I  really  believed,  instead  of  risking  my  life  every  day  in 
what  I  knew  was  wrong?  Oh,  no.  No,  I  didn't.  I  have  felt  guilty  ever  since,  but  I  didn't 
desert  or  refuse  to  fight  —  and  there's  a  reason. 

'Some  men  have  got  something  in  their  blood,  that's  why.  They  don't  want  to  see  the 
killing  any  more  than  the  next  fellow,  but  they  love  the  stir  of  war.  That's  how  it  was 
with  me,  and  it  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  I  thought.  I  couldn't  have  torn  myself 
away  from  it.  It's  in  my  nature,  and  no  man  denies  his  nature. 

'I  saw  it  all:  the  mud,  the  filth,  the  rot,  the  waste,  the  wounds,  the  maimed  half-men 
and  bloody  murder.  I  saw  it;  I  heard  it;  I  smelled  it  —  and  I  felt  it  too.  And  as  a  thinking 
man,  I  hated  it.  But  I  also  loved  it.  It  was  exciting,  the  most  exciting  time  in  my  whole 
life,  and  I've  done  a  lot  of  living.  It  was  in  me,  and  I  couldn't  leave  it  alone.' 

The  old  man  raised  a  hand  that  had  skin  which  looked  loose,  shiny,  easily  torn.  He 
rubbed  his  face  and  again  seemed  to  wake  to  the  boy  being  there.  His  mood  suddenly 
changing,  he  bent  his  head  down  and  brushed  his  bristly  chin  playfully  into  the  little 
fellow's  cheek,  giving  him  a  whisker-burn  that  hurt  to  the  point  of  laughing. 

The  husky-sounding  voice  of  the  boy's  mother  called  them  to  the  evening  meal.  The 
boy  scrambled  off  his  grandfather's  knee  and  helped  him  up  from  his  chair.  They  left  the 
room  hand  in  hand,  the  best  of  friends.  They  always  had  been. 


The  boy  and  his  grandfather  came  to  the  meal  with  their  joined  hands  swinging.  The 
old  man  braced  himself  and  lifted  the  youngster  playfully  into  his  place  next  to  his  older 
brother.  He  himself  took  a  place  across  from  the  boys  and  began  his  meal  by  pouring  tea 
into  his  large  private  cup.  Then  he  took  that  in  both  hands  and  blew  to  cool  it  as  he  raised 
it  carefully  to  his  mouth. 

When  he  noticed  his  eight-year-old  pal  watching,  he  detached  one  little  finger  from 
the  cup  and  wiggled  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  winked  over  the  steaming  beverage.  This  bit 
of  nonsense  could  have  amused  the  older  brother  as  well,  but  he  did  not  react  to  it.  Being 
a  year  older  than  the  grandfather's  favourite,  he  was  a  bit  more  grown-up,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  explain  the  great  difference  between  the  two.  They  were  as  opposite  as  the  sun 
and  moon. 

Since  the  old  man  and  himself  were  sharing  a  tiny  joke  that  the  other  did  not  seem  to 
see,  the  younger  brother  tried  to  block  his  smile  with  one  hand,  holding  in  his  laugh,  but 
his  eyes  shone.  He  tried  a  return  wink  that  involved  both  eyes,  though  with  a  bit  of 
difference,  really  a  blink. 

The  boys'  father  marched  up,  as  erect  as  if  he  had  an  iron  rod  in  his  back.  He  took 
his  place  decisively.  He  was  an  army  officer,  commandant  of  the  small  training  camp 
outside  town.  As  usual,  he  had  come  to  the  meal  in  full  khaki-coloured  uniform,  except 
for  his  dress  cap.  As  usual  too,  his  clothes  were  perfect,  but  his  rainbow  of  campaign 
ribbons  seemed  too  big  because  the  chest  they  decorated  was  not  large. 

His  figure  was  roundish.  He  was  probably  the  victim  of  some  law  of  living  things 
that  involved  returning  to  the  average.  Shorter  than  his  father,  as  well  as  on  the  fat  side, 
he  was  more  like  his  mother's  family. 

What  he  lacked  in  form,  he  made  up  in  energy.  His  quick  eyes  burned  with  it.  The 
grandfather  often  joked  to  himself,  'His  energy  is  exceeded  only  by  his  regimental 
number.'  The  tense  nostrils  showed  it  too.  They  seemed  wickedly  cut  away,  exposing  the 
lower  septum  more  than  is  usual,  and  they  always  seemed  about  to  start  quivering. 
Somehow  they  hinted  that  he  might  be  cruel. 

He  operated  the  punishment  detail  for  regional  army  command.  Though  his  family 
did  not  even  know  about  it,  that  was  famous  throughout  the  services.  No  one  that  it  dealt 
with  ever  needed  to  be  sent  back.  It  had  not  yet  been  noticed  that  they  left  their  services 
for  good  as  soon  as  their  enlistment  terms  were  up. 

The  commandant  had  just  come  from  washing  his  stubby  hands  and  was  removing 
the  last  traces  of  moisture  by  briskly  running  them  over  one  another.  His  eyes  swept  the 
offerings  of  food  before  him,  and  he  swiftly  adjusted  a  nearby  serving  dish. 

The  grandfather  and  his  favourite  looked  at  one  another,  because  the  old  man  had 
mentioned  this  quirk  to  the  boy.  The  father  seemed  oddly  ill-at-ease  when  utensils  in 
these  dishes  pointed  at  him.  For  fun,  they  sometimes  aimed  them  at  him. 


After  several  topics  that  did  not  really  matter  to  him,  the  commandant  said  in  his 
nervously  jolly  way,  "Well,  father,  I  hear  that  we  may  be  in  for  war!" 
"Let  us  hope  not,"  said  the  old  man. 

As  the  words  hung  in  the  air,  his  son  working  on  a  bite,  it  became  clear  from  their 


tone  that  they  showed  deep  feelings.  Right  at  that  moment,  in  fact,  just  the  mention  of 
war  had  seemed  to  make  a  thousand  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  echo  through  the 
old  one's  mind.  Such  past  madness  could  not  be  cancelled.  It  might  even  be  enjoyed  in 
his  own  way,  looking  back  on  it.  However,  any  new  outbreak  must  be  stopped  at  almost 
any  cost. 

"I  understand,  though,  that  the  national  assembly  is  in  closed  session,  debating 
whether  to  mobilize,"  the  commandant  managed.  "Curse  them!  While  they  sit  blowing, 
the  war  could  be  fought  and  won.  Clearly,  it  must  come." 

"Aren't  you  forgetting  that,  if  a  war  is  fought,  it  will  be  mostly  so  they  can  keep  right 
on  sitting  and  'blowing',  as  you  put  it?"  He  and  his  son  had  very  different  views  of 
government. 

The  younger  man  met  that  with  a  silence  that  hinted  at  the  question  in  his  mind. 
Should  a  noble  thing  like  war  be  used  merely  to  uphold  a  system  of  government  so  slow, 
so  inefficient,  so  maddening? 

No.  He  wanted  to  think  of  the  possible  war  as  a  glorious  defence  of  his  country. 
What  'country'  meant,  he  did  not  think  through.  Could  it  possibly  be  a  system  of 
government?  Was  it  a  collection  of  people?  An  expanse  of  territory?  A  kind  of  culture? 
All  those  things  together?  —  What  was  its  heart  and  soul?  Without  that,  it  could  not  exist. 

What  he  thought  he  valued  in  war  was  not  its  pretended  aim,  but  just  the  military  end 
—  or  its  direct  result:  the  shining,  generous  conduct  of  the  victor,  possibly  even  noble 
conduct  in  defeat,  surrender  with  honour.  Like  his  father,  he  also  thought  he  valued  the 
activities  of  war  —  apart  from  the  actual  killing  of  course  —  and  the  excitement  that 
went  with  them.  But,  knowing  only  mock  warfare,  he  could  not  be  certain  of  that.  He  also 
had  his  deeper,  secret,  personal  reasons  to  long  for  a  great  conflict. 

To  start  a  line  of  talk  that  might  lead  away  from  reasons  for  the  war,  he  said,  "I 
believe  they  have  also  been  gumming  about  a  new  draft  law  —  to  be  ready  for  training 
more  troops." 

"Hm,"  replied  the  old  man,  chewing  something  that  prevented  more. 

"Why  they  have  to  spend  so  much  time  babbling  about  it,  I  don't  know.  It  must  be 
clear  to  them  that  anyone  who  won't  fight  for  his  country  deserves  to  be  —  aah  —  sent 
away  anyhow.  What's  the  difference  if  a  few  of  them  are  sent  to  the  front  in  each  unit? 
There,  they  could  fight  or  die." 

'Well,'  the  old  man  thought,  manfully  holding  back  the  words.  'What  a  strange 
theory,  and  what  deep  ignorance  it  shows.  Some  of  us  here  don't  even  know  what  war 
really  is.  Why,  you  narrow-minded  pipsqueak,  you  are  hoping  for  a  disaster  that  would 
involve  two  entire  peoples,  and  you  have  never  been  under  more  than  training  fire. 

'Ah.  I  guess  that's  one  of  your  big  reasons  for  wanting  war,  eh?  You  yearn  for  the 
answer  to  that  question  that  gnaws  at  your  guts:  "Am  I  a  manly  man?  Would  I  be  brave?" 
That's  what  you  really  want  to  know.  And  for  the  answer  you  would  drag  tens  of 
thousands  to  their  deaths.' 

Finally,  the  old  man  said  almost  to  himself,  "Some  men  feel  very  strongly  that  war 
just  isn't  right.  Would  you  draft  them  as  well?" 

"Yes.  Yes!"  Despite  his  father's  tight  control  of  his  remarks,  the  commandant  was 
getting  worked  up  because  of  his  own  unspoken  thoughts.  "There  is  no  other  way.  How 
can  it  be  wrong?  Must  we  not  defend  ourselves?  Are  we  to  let  ourselves  be  trampled?  Are 
we  to  lie  down  and  be  walked  on,  do  you  think?" 


The  old  man  saw  his  son's  drift  into  emotion,  but  he  did  not  try  to  stop  it.  He  mulled 
over  his  outburst. 

'I  wonder,'  he  asked  himself,  'if  we  will  ever  see  other  ways  to  settle  our  problems 
until  we  just  stop  fighting.  And  I  wonder  why  so  many  men  have  to  go  through  the 
exciting  hell  of  war  before  they  can  be  serious  about  objecting  to  it.  Most  of  them  don't 
object  even  then.' 

But  his  son  still  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  admit  that  the  nation  could  not  allow 
itself  to  be  walked  on.  He  made  the  mistake  of  letting  himself  be  pressured  by  that. 

"Maybe  we  should  — ,"  he  said  with  shocking  dreaminess.  "Maybe  we  should  just 
say  to  these  people  that  we  call  the  enemy,  'Well,  boys,  if  you  think  you  can  run  this 
place  better  than  we  do,  come  on  over  and  try.'  Maybe  while  they  are  conquering  us,  we 
will  captivate  them,  and  soon  we  would  be  one  people." 

He  wished  at  once  that  he  had  said  nothing. 

The  waiting  commandant  had  been  sipping  a  drink,  and  he  shot  up  and  slammed  it  to 
the  floor,  shattering  its  container.  Anger  blew  all  thought  of  respect  for  his  father  out  of 
his  head. 

"What  shit!"  he  shouted  at  the  old  man.  "Are  you  some  kind  of  heretic  or  traitor, 
right  here  in  my  own  bloody  house?" 

Their  eyes  locked  for  a  long  moment,  then  the  commandant  sank  into  his  place.  'The 
old  boy  is  failing,'  he  explained  to  himself.  'His  brain  is  going.'  But  he  was  still  angry. 

He  ordered  his  sons  to  sit  straighter  and  curtly  demanded  the  meal's  final  dish  from 
his  wife. 


Coolly,  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  show  criticism,  the  commandant's  wife  ladled  out 
preserved  fruit  and  presented  it  without  looking  at  him. 

It  was  often  this  way  between  the  parents.  They  were  always  slightly  at  odds.  If  he 
said  stated  a  thing  as  simple  as,  "It's  a  cloudy  day,"  she  would  add  something  like, 
"Earlier,  the  sun  was  out."  He  was  always  being  modified  and  amended.  Around  her,  he 
could  not  do  or  say  anything  completely  right. 

He  always  felt  himself  to  be  on  unsure  ground  at  home.  His  footing  might  be  cut  out 
from  under  him  at  any  moment. 

At  work,  it  was  very  different.  There,  it  was  accepted  without  question  that  he  was 
right.  Sir! 

His  wife  was  both  distant  and  negative,  and  the  commandant  now  could  not 
understand  how  he  had  ever  let  himself  be  bound  to  her.  It  wasn't  that  she  had  no 
attractions,  however:  she  was  fairly  good-looking. 

Their  biggest  problem  showed  up  when  they  were  alone  together.  She  did  not  like 
being  touched  and  could  not  see  that  he  craved  touching.  Their  hasty  encounters  — 
always  in  full  darkness,  visual  pleasures  denied  —  seemed  more  like  him  attacking  her. 
But  by  this  time  he  no  longer  cared. 

She  had  asked  for  his  help  in  protecting  against  further  children.  Two  seemed  to  be 
her  limit  and,  since  he  already  had  boys,  he  helped.  Future  children  might  be  girls,  and 
what  if  they  were  like  her? 


She  showed  no  emotion  toward  either  grown  man,  certainly  not  affection.  It  was  as  if 
they  were  members  of  the  same  family  by  chance.  Yet,  to  her  sons,  she  was  a  loving 
mother,  tender  but  oddly  distant. 

The  boys  had  been  tucking  away  food  as  if  the  act  of  eating  made  them  hungry.  They 
had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  their  father's  outburst.  His  explosions  took  place  fairly 
often. 

In  a  way  that  seemed  to  make  refusing  out  of  the  question  even  if  it  had  entered  their 
heads,  the  mother  set  their  preserved  fruit  in  front  of  them.  The  grandfather  didn't  ask  for 
any. 

When  the  youngsters  had  finished  eating,  the  mother  took  them  off  to  clean  their 
teeth,  and  the  two  men  were  left  in  festering  silence.  Their  talk  about  the  possible  war 
was  not  continued,  and  they  had  not  begun  on  anything  else.  They  had  taken  up  sections 
of  the  newspaper.  The  young  man  read  keenly,  judging  every  article  with  great  attention. 
The  old  one  picked  and  chose  according  to  his  feeling  of  the  moment. 

When  their  teeth  had  been  seen  to,  almost  polished  under  their  mother's  eye,  the 
boys  went  their  separate  ways  until  bed-time.  They  were  not  close. 


His  older  brother  went  outside  to  play,  but  the  little  fellow  stayed  in  the  house.  It  was 
not  that  he  preferred  the  house;  he  loved  the  out-of-doors.  He  was  giving  in  to  an  impulse 
that  had  first  struck  him  as  he  woke  that  morning.  It  had  been  sniping  at  him  all  day, 
taking  him  by  surprise,  dulling  his  pleasures. 

Trying  hard  to  feel  casual,  he  prowled  through  the  house  on  barefoot  tiptoes, 
avoiding  other  family  members.  By  poking  into  everything  he  came  to,  he  pretended  it 
was  only  one  of  a  whole  set  of  unplanned  moves  when  he  opened  the  door  of  his  parent's 
room.  But,  deep  within  him  where  the  impulse  lay,  he  knew  this  was  what  he  had  been 
aiming  at. 

The  door  was  now  partly  open.  He  could  see  the  night  table  beside  where  his  father 
slept,  and  his  eyes  settled  on  it.  They  seemed  calm,  giving  little  hint  of  the  debate  going 
on  behind  them,  between  conscience  and  his  secret  longing. 

'Daddy  said  not  to  touch  it,  so  don't.  Go  outside  and  play,  like  your  brother.' 

'But  I  won't  hurt  it.  I  just  want  to  look  at  it. ' 

'That's  not  the  point.  It  might  hurt  you.  Daddy  has  explained  that.' 

'It  wouldn't  hurt  me!'  He  pretended  it  returned  his  feelings,  and  that  removed  all 
force  from  his  father's  warnings. 

As  if  that  was  the  last  possible  word,  he  nudged  the  door  open  farther,  and  tiptoed  in. 
With  thudding  chest  and  steps  that  were  still  hesitant,  he  walked  to  the  night  table  and 
stood  staring  at  it.  Awe  came  into  him,  and  he  could  not  decide  whether  to  do  more  or 
retreat. 

As  if  the  movement  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  impulse,  he  reached  out  with  a  small 
finger  and  traced  a  short  line  through  a  thin  golden  dust  that  showed  on  the  table  because 
of  light  from  the  declining  sun.  As  if  by  itself,  the  finger  added  to  the  line  till  it  became  a 
rough  drawing  of  what  was  in  the  night  table's  drawer. 


The  finger  then  ran  across  the  front  of  the  table  and  found  its  way  down  a  corner  to 
the  level  of  a  slit.  Its  nail  fitted  into  the  slit  and  began  moving  along  it.  The  finger  crossed 
the  slit,  the  top  of  the  drawer,  three  times,  then  stopped  in  its  middle.  But  that  was  just 
above  the  drawer's  handle. 

The  inner  debate  began  flickering  again.  It  was  another  moment  of  high  decision,  but 
conscience  had  little  chance  now.  In  his  ears,  the  blood  seemed  to  squeeze  and  rush  and 
thud.  His  hand  dropped  to  the  drawer  pull  and  gripped  it.  He  drew  it  slowly  toward  him. 

There,  before  his  longing  eyes,  blue-black  and  dully  gleaming,  was  his  father's 
service  pistol.  He  looked  at  it  in  awe. 

Gently,  he  reached  into  the  drawer  and  touched  the  gun  where  it  stuck  out  of  its 
shallow  holster.  His  fingertips  moved  lightly  over  it,  then  went  to  its  butt  and  found  the 
under  side  by  themselves.  Suddenly  he  had  the  harsh  gridded  grips  in  his  hand.  Swept  by 
a  surge  of  deep  feeling,  he  lifted  the  gun  from  its  place. 

The  weapon's  weight  made  him  bring  his  other  hand  into  play  so  he  could  hold  the 
thing  at  eye  level  in  the  dimming  light  and  see  every  detail.  His  eyes  filled  with  the  deep 
joy  of  satisfied  yearning. 

At  the  very  height  of  his  admiring,  conscience  struck  again.  He  quickly  put  the  thing 
back  and  closed  the  drawer.  There  was  a  slight  clatter  that  raked  him  with  the  fear  of 
discovery,  then  he  wheeled  and  ran. 


The  boy  ran  straight  into  a  pair  of  legs.  They  were  much  bigger  than  his,  and  they 
were  clothed  in  khaki.  'How  long  has  he  been  here?'  he  asked  himself.  'How  much  did 
he  see?' 

A  glance  at  his  father's  face  answered  those  questions:  the  gun  had  been  seen  in  his 
hands.  The  commandant  glared  down,  waiting  for  him  to  explain.  He  was  snapping  his 
fingers  at  his  sides,  making  his  son  very  nervous. 

The  little  fellow  said  nothing.  He  gathered  his  strength  for  what  he  knew  would 
come.  He  had  often  suffered  that. 

Grappling  hands  came  down  on  him.  They  picked  him  up  and  put  him  face-down 
across  the  khaki  knees  as  the  commandant  sat  to  punish  him.  The  small  buttocks  began  to 
feel  shocking  whacks  that  tingled  them  like  pins  and  needles  and  with  burning  pain. 

In  the  boy's  nearly  nine  years,  his  father  had  given  him  plenty  of  training  in  how  to 
suffer,  but  the  surprise  of  being  discovered  made  the  strain  worse.  Despite  his  promise  to 
himself  that  he  would  endure  silently,  tears  came  flooding  to  his  eyes.  Some  reached  the 
floor  and  a  few  reached  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  adding  a  salt  taste  to  his  suffering.  But 
he  uttered  no  cries,  only  grunts  and  gasps  and  rasping  pants  of  pain. 

The  blows  went  on  and  on.  He  knew  his  father  was  trying  to  shake  a  surrender  out  of 
him.  The  blows  would  stop  if  he  would  even  sob,  but  he  steeled  himself  and  took  still 
more. 

At  last  it  was  over.  His  father  seized  him  by  the  clothes  over  his  tender  seat  and  the 
scruff  of  his  neck.  Then  he  stood  and  heaved  him  headlong  through  the  doorway  of  the 
room. 

Still  keeping  in  all  cries,  the  boy  scampered  to  his  feet  and  ran  from  the  house.  At  the 


end  of  the  yard,  he  found  his  hideout,  his  secret  place  in  the  thorny  wild  growth.  There, 
he  finally  let  go  of  the  sobs  and  cries  he  had  held  for  so  long,  and  they  shook  all  of  his 
little  body. 

The  father  thought  the  boy  had  run  to  his  mother,  and  he  went  to  where  she  was.  He 
would  deliver  a  lecture  there  that  would  never  be  forgotten. 

The  mother  met  the  commandant  with  a  sour  silence,  but  did  not  ask  anything.  He 
snapped  his  fingers  nervously,  but  his  punishing  hand  hurt.  Pacing  back  and  forth,  he 
explained. 

"Caught  him  at  my  hand-gun  again,"  the  father  said.  "He  had  it  out  of  the  holster, 
right  out  of  the  drawer,  this  time.  I  gave  him  a  real  hiding." 

Though  the  mother  agreed  that  a  beating  had  been  called  for,  she  saw  the  irony  of  a 
soldier  thrashing  his  son  for  an  interest  in  guns.  She  sighed  at  that. 

"I'll  bet  he  won't  touch  it  again  though,"  the  man  laughed  shakily.  "He  won't  be  able 
to  sit  in  comfort  for  a  week.  — 

"It  was  odd,  but  he  managed  not  to  cry  out.  He  didn't  even  sob."  There  was  pride  in 
this  pitiful  fact. 

The  mother's  sand-papery  voice  said  finally,  "He's  crying  all  right,  but  not  where 
you'll  see  or  hear  him.  He's  in  his  'hideout'  at  the  end  of  the  yard." 

Despite  herself,  her  tone  criticized  the  commandant.  It  certainly  showed  sympathy 
for  the  boy,  a  child  of  her  reluctant  body. 


In  his  hideout  among  the  prickly  bushes,  the  little  fellow's  crying  had  at  last  begun  to 
slow,  but  there  was  still  a  painful  throbbing  in  his  bottom,  and  he  was  kneeling,  not 
sitting.  A  tearing  sound  in  the  nearby  leaves  caught  his  attention,  and  he  clutched  back 
his  breath  to  listen.  A  rock  fell  to  the  ground  and  rolled  toward  him. 

He  was  alert  at  once,  figuring  out  where  it  had  come  from.  Another  ripped  in  through 
the  branches. 

The  youngster  sprang  out  of  his  grief  and  dashed  from  his  hiding  place.  Outside,  his 
guess  was  proved  right  by  the  sight  of  his  brother  standing  a  little  way  off,  smiling  and 
lobbing  another  rock  into  his  hideout.  With  a  scream  of  fury,  the  little  fellow  started 
toward  him.  The  older  boy  would  suffer  too. 

Faced  by  this  menace,  the  brother  would  not  depend  much  on  his  one-year  margin  of 
size  and  strength.  He  began  running  away. 

The  chase  soon  ended.  The  smaller  boy  found  he  was  suffering  from  pain  in  one  foot 
and  stopped. 

The  front  of  the  foot  was  bloody.  A  runlet  of  red  went  down  between  two  toes,  then 
stained  the  earth  a  bit  wherever  he  stepped.  The  blood  came  from  a  scratch  that  began 
where  the  arch  was  pierced  by  a  thorn.  Going  down  on  one  knee,  he  pulled  it  out. 

Ah  well.  The  sun  had  set  and  darkness  was  rapidly  growing.  His  mother  was  calling 
her  sons  to  come  in. 

He  was  sore  from  his  thrashing,  peeved  at  his  brother,  tired,  and  willing  enough  to  go 
in  and  go  to  bed.  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  though,  to  see  the  last  of  the  day  until  a 


breath  out  of  the  night  made  him  shiver. 


It  was  a  quiet  morning  ten  days  later.  At  0658,  the  grandfather  switched  on  his  old 
radio.  At  0659,  the  commandant  opened  the  door  of  the  parents'  room  as  he  did  every 
day,  so  he  could  hear  too.  The  mother  could  hear  from  where  she  was  making  breakfast. 
She  had  been  there  for  half  an  hour.  The  radio  hummed  itself  to  life,  completing  its 
warm-up  just  as  the  news  began. 

"Good  morning.  Here  is  the  news. 

"Our  nation,  at  0635  this  morning,  capital  time,  declared  war.  — " 

From  the  parents'  room  came  an  exulting  cry.  "HURRAY!" 

For  years,  the  father  had  longed  steadily  for  this  news.  Each  time  war  had  seemed 
near,  it  had  failed  to  come.  But  a  week  ago,  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
department  of  defence  in  its  most  secret  code.  Like  all  other  commands,  his  own  small 
one  had  been  alerted.  Now,  at  last,  his  deepest  hopes  had  borne  their  hopeless  fruit.  War 
had  really  come. 

He  went  to  his  father's  room  on  the  double  for  details  of  the  great  event.  Pacing  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  radio  in  his  pyjamas,  his  hair  tousled,  looking  very  unlike  a 
soldier,  he  took  in  every  word  with  huge  pleasure.  Then  the  telephone  rang,  and  he  ran  to 
answer  it,  farting  at  every  step.  The  attempt  to  have  his  voice  sound  calm  did  not  succeed. 

'Well,'  thought  the  grandfather,  seeing  his  son's  performance,  T  hope  you  soon  have 
a  chance  to  answer  the  question  that  gripes  your  windy  guts.  "Am  I  a  brave  man,  eh?" 
Well,  I  hope  you  find  out  at  last.  Shit,  how  I  hope  you  find  out. 

'War.  Huh!  The  one  I  fought  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  our  country  would  ever 
need  to  fight.  Huh.  It  was  certainly  the  last  for  a  lot  of  fine  men.  —  How  long  are  people 
going  to  go  along  with  this  bloody  game?  When  will  they  finally  say  they  won't  fight 
these  shit-head  wars  and  force  governments  to  find  some  other  way  of  solving  problems 
—  any  other  way. ' 

His  son  would  have  called  it  treason  or  heresy. 


The  mother,  the  last  to  bed  at  night  and  first  up  in  the  morning,  went  into  the  boys' 
room.  For  their  sake,  she  tried  to  look  bright-eyed  and  cheery.  In  any  case,  if  the 
commandant  had  not  given  her  trouble,  she  was  always  at  her  best  when  the  day  began, 
growing  sour  only  as  it  wore  on.  Her  face  showed  softness  now.  The  lines  of  resentment 
did  not  yet  show. 

The  abnormal  noise  of  their  father  had  not  wakened  the  boys.  As  their  mother  drew 
back  their  curtains,  light  sprang  through  the  half-open  window,  and  the  older  boy  buried 
his  face  under  his  bedding.  He  did  not  like  waking  up. 

Sometimes  the  younger  son  would  open  his  eyes  as  his  mother  did,  when  the  first 
bugle  sounded  from  the  distant  army  base.  Then  he  would  realize  it  was  too  early  and  go 
back  to  sleep.  Now  he  woke  as  the  woman  knelt  by  his  bed. 


Through  eyes  a  bit  puffed  with  sleep,  he  saw  his  mother  smiling  at  him.  If  he  had 
understood  the  word  better,  he  might  have  thought  her  beautiful  then. 

Her  hand  reached  out  and  stroked  his  forehead  lightly,  the  ill-shaped  fingers  passing 
over  his  hair,  raking  it  back.  She  wondered  at  the  deposit  of  tiny  crystals  that  had  formed 
in  the  corners  of  his  eyes  overnight.  Her  own  mother  used  to  call  it  'sleep'. 

"Do  you  know  what  it  will  be  exactly  two  weeks  from  today?"  she  asked  in  her 
softly  rasping  voice.  She  kissed  him  lightly  at  the  hairline. 

"— ?  Oh,  yeah." 

"You  wouldn't  lose  track  of  your  birthday." 
"Nine  years  old,"  he  smiled. 

The  father's  voice  came,  shouting  for  his  breakfast.  For  the  first  time,  the  woman 
heard  in  it  a  note  of  command.  Her  throat  tensed,  and  the  harder  lines  of  her  face  began 
showing. 

Suddenly  she  saw  in  this  man  and  all  his  kind  a  threat  to  her  very  end  in  life,  her 
hard- won  children.  With  a  passion  that  surprised  him,  she  hugged  her  young. 

"May  you  see  many  more  birthdays,"  she  said,  thinking,  'Preserve  my  children  from 
these  bloody  men. ' 

Releasing  him  again,  she  touched  the  tip  of  her  nose  to  his.  She  thought  of  telling 
him  about  the  war,  but  decided  against  it.  No  doubt  his  father  would  do  that  fully. 
"Come  now.  Up  you  get." 

She  turned  back  the  bedding.  Playfully,  she  took  him  by  the  ankles  and  pulled  them 
past  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Then  she  took  his  hands  and  hauled  him  up  to  sitting  position. 
He  yawned  widely  and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  backs  of  his  hands. 

The  mother  turned  to  the  older  brother  and  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulder.  "Come 
along,  dear,"  she  said.  "You'll  be  late  for  school  again." 

There  was  a  grunted  reply,  but  no  movement  to  get  up.  The  mother  did  no  more 
about  him  though. 

It  had  somehow  been  agreed  in  the  family  that  the  younger  brother,  who  woke  so 
easily,  would  get  the  other  one  up.  It  was  not  noticed  that,  in  return,  the  older  boy  felt  a 
changing  daily  dislike  for  his  brother.  It  was  so  strong  in  the  morning  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  choke  him.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  though,  it  had  usually  shrunk  to  just  a 
feeling  of  the  great  difference  between  them. 

The  little  fellow  decided  to  have  a  look  outside.  He  went  to  the  open  window  and 
hoisted  himself  up  to  rest  his  belly  on  the  sill. 

He  listened  to  the  steady  twitter  of  birds  that  had  been  working  since  first  light.  He 
took  deep  breaths  of  the  morning  air,  which  had  a  very  clean  scent  because  of  the  forest 
at  the  end  of  their  street,  the  edge  of  town.  His  eyes  drank  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  growing 
day,  and  he  watched  as  the  sun  moved  up  through  the  treetops.  He  felt  its  early  warmth 
on  his  face  and  shoulders.  A  final  deep  breath,  then,  and  he  dropped  back  to  the  floor. 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he  picked  a  strange  little  wad  of  lint  from  his  belly- 
button.  Humming  quietly,  he  put  on  his  shirt  and  trousers.  As  he  finished  dressing,  he 
called  to  his  brother,  "Hey,  wake  up!" 

Sounding  annoyed,  the  brother  muttered  something  from  under  his  bed-clothes.  At 
least  he  was  not  asleep. 

As  the  smaller  boy  put  on  the  shoes  he  wore  to  school,  he  called,  "Come  on;  let's 
have  breakfast.  You'll  be  late  for  school  again." 


Finally,  since  the  older  boy  showed  no  sign  at  all  of  stirring,  the  young  one  took  his 
usual  extreme  steps.  As  he  started  for  breakfast,  he  peeled  the  bedding  completely  off  his 
brother  and  dragged  it  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

The  older  one  stayed  in  the  same  position,  but  he  would  move  now.  He  always  did. 
This  was  the  only  sure  way  to  get  him  up. 


Before  he  went  for  breakfast,  the  little  fellow  paused  as  usual  to  greet  his 
grandfather.  The  old  man  was  dressed  and  sitting  in  his  armchair. 
"Hi,  gramp." 

"Morning,  young  fella.  —  You're  a  bit  late  today.  Aren't  you  going  to  school?" 
There  was  something  pained  in  his  grandfather's  voice.  His  words  were  cheerful,  but 
his  tone  — 

"Sure,  I'm  going.  How's  your  leg  today?" 
"No  worse  than  usual,  son.  Why?" 

"I  thought  it  might  be  hurting  more  again.  You  don't  look  so  good." 

"Oh.  It's  this  news  of  war,  I  guess.  If  you  had  ever  seen  a  war,  you'd  know  why  I'm 
not  so  happy.  —  If  you  want  happiness,  look  at  your  dad." 

His  words  denounced  the  commandant.  The  youngster  heard  the  difference,  but 
couldn't  see  what  it  meant.  He  was  about  to  ask  what  'this  news  of  war'  was  when  his 
mother  called  him. 

"Well,  as  long  as  it's  not  your  wound,"  he  said.  "Bye." 

"I'll  see  you  later,  old-timer.  Have  a  good  day  at  school." 

The  boy  nearly  bumped  into  his  mother.  She  was  carrying  a  tray,  starting  for  the 
grandfather's  room  with  his  meal.  The  old  man  had  asked  to  be  served  there  to  avoid  the 
triumphs  of  his  son,  and  she  had  surprised  him.  She  understood  at  once. 

The  grandfather  was  having  more  difficulty  in  bringing  drinks  to  his  mouth,  because 
tremor  was  invading  his  old  hands.  It  no  longer  came  and  went,  but  was  always  with  him. 
Even  so,  he  was  pleased  to  have  the  hot  drink,  and  it  still  seemed  to  warm  him  for  a 
while.  He  hardly  touched  the  rest  of  the  meal. 

Though  he  could  have  predicted  it,  his  son's  reaction  to  war  being  declared  had  put 
him  in  a  bitter  mood.  He  disliked  that,  but  couldn't  easily  throw  it  off.  Also,  the 
commandant  had  again  criticized  democracy,  the  form  of  government  that  the  grandfather 
believed  he  had  fought  for. 

From  his  window,  the  veteran  soon  saw  the  younger  soldier  striding  out  to  the  staff 
car  that  called  for  him  every  morning.  Feeling  very  important,  he  was  going  off  to  his 
legions  after  a  hurried  meal,  wearing  battle  dress.  In  its  small  holster,  his  pistol  was  at  his 
side,  looking  very  ready. 

The  old  man  thought,  'The  ramrod  up  his  fat  ass  has  never  been  straighter.' 


The  town  had  grown  up  between  two  smaller  streams  that  joined  a  river  not  far  from 


the  bottom  of  the  main  street.  That  street  and  the  creek  which  entered  downstream  met 
the  river  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  army  training  camp  was  beyond  that  lower  creek. 

The  second  small  stream  came  from  distant  hills  and  entered  the  river  at  a  shallow 
angle.  The  commandant's  house  stood  on  it,  with  a  wedge  of  bush  across  its  water  toward 
the  river  and  the  start  of  true  forest  a  short  way  farther  along  its  own  shore. 

He  thought  it  best  not  to  live  with  his  wife  and  sons  on  the  grounds  of  the  army  base. 
He  had  turned  the  residence  there  over  to  his  second  in  command,  who  had  a  big  family. 
In  exchange,  that  officer  paid  the  rent  on  the  smaller  house  in  town. 

The  school  that  the  boys  went  to  was  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  town,  well  away 
from  the  river.  It  was  just  off  the  main  street. 

There  were  two  main  ways  to  reach  other  parts  of  the  region.  The  railway  ran  beyond 
the  school,  roughly  parallel  to  the  river.  A  small  station  was  at  the  top  of  the  main  street. 
The  railhead  was  farther  up  the  valley,  where  there  were  sawmills. 

The  river  road  went  out  past  farms  in  both  directions.  From  just  beyond  the  triangle 
of  forest  across  from  the  commandant's  house,  it  went  upstream  far  past  the  end  of  the 
railway.  Going  downstream,  both  the  road  and  railway  led  to  the  distant  regional  capital 
on  the  coast. 

The  commandant's  young  son  had  dutifully  wakened  his  brother,  warmly  greeted  his 
grandfather  and  happily  eaten  his  breakfast.  He  called  goodbye  to  his  mother  and  started 
for  school.  His  father  had  left  well  before  him  this  morning. 

On  his  way  to  the  main  street,  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  thrushes  took  some  of  the  boy's 
time.  He  had  been  keeping  an  eye  on  it,  and  now  the  eggs  had  hatched.  Scurrying  around 
after  food  for  the  baby  birds  was  keeping  the  parents  very  busy. 

He  dropped  his  books  at  the  base  of  a  nearby  tree  and  climbed  to  where  he  could 
look  down  at  the  babies.  As  the  adults  landed  beside  them,  the  little  ones  opened  their 
large  beaks  wide,  showing  brightly  coloured  mouths  that  the  squirming  food  was  thrust 
at. 

The  boy  climbed  down  again  and  searched  the  ground  in  the  area  near  the  nest. 
Before  starting  toward  school  again,  he  found  a  half  eggshell  that  was  not  damaged. 

The  morning  was  vibrantly  beautiful,  and  the  afternoon  would  probably  be  hot.  As 
he  followed  the  main  street  past  stores,  the  post  office  and  the  lumber  yard,  the  fine  day 
seemed  to  make  it  all  the  more  strange  that  his  grandfather  had  seemed  unhappy.  And 
why  had  his  father  been  so  pleased?  The  news  of  war  had  seemed  to  cause  both  their 
feelings. 

What  was  war?  He  had  heard  the  word  hundreds  of  times,  of  course,  and  he  had 
listened  to  a  great  many  yarns  about  it.  Still,  war  seemed  to  be  only  a  vague  distant 
terrible  excitement  in  which  soldiers  tried  to  hurt  and  even  kill  one  another.  Since  his 
father  was  a  soldier,  it  was  hard  to  see  how  he  could  be  pleased  by  that. 

Two  boys  from  his  class  joined  him  as  he  walked  into  the  schoolyard,  and  he  showed 
them  the  shell  of  the  bird's  egg  as  they  went  to  their  classroom.  Just  as  they  passed 
through  the  door,  a  bell  sounded  to  begin  the  school  day. 

It  was  nearly  always  that  way.  Though  he  left  for  school  in  good  time,  he  never 
reached  it  early,  and  he  was  never  late.  It  was  as  if  he  had  an  inner  clock  that  kept 
excellent  time. 


There  was  hubbub  in  the  school  that  morning,  and  strangely  it  was  caused  by  the 
teachers.  The  bland  young  woman  who  taught  the  boy  kept  slipping  away  from  her  class 
then  returning  soon  with  her  eyes  almost  shining. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  shown  much  sign  of  life.  Though  she  was  not  very 
old,  she  usually  seemed  defeated.  It  was  not  that  she  was  bad-looking,  but  when  other 
women  seemed  to  send  out  signals  she  sent  nothing.  No  man  had  ever  looked  twice  at 
her.  She  knew  her  time  for  marriage  and  child-bearing  was  ticking  away  and  had  no  idea 
what  her  problem  was  or  how  to  solve  it. 

Using  a  call  of  nature,  once,  to  escape  the  dull  busywork  they  had  been  given,  the 
boy  returned  from  the  washroom  by  a  round-about  way.  He  found  a  knot  of  teachers  in 
the  hallway,  absorbed  in  lively  whispering.  Normally,  he  would  have  been  questioned 
closely,  scolded,  and  sent  back  to  his  classroom.  This  morning,  he  lingered  by  a  display 
case  without  being  noticed.  There,  he  caught  the  odd  word  from  the  teachers'  huddle. 

"...  War  — " 

"—  war.  —  war 

"War  —  war 

In  the  art  period  just  before  the  noon  hour,  he  was  able  to  get  away  with  six  trips  to 
look  out  the  window.  What  attracted  him  was  what  he  saw  from  there.  The  school  cadet 
corps,  which  contained  all  but  one  of  its  oldest  boys,  had  been  marshalled  on  the  sports 
field.  They  were  drilling  and  marching  under  the  orders  of  the  teacher  who  sponsored 
them. 

His  own  teacher  was  so  careless  of  their  work  that  he  was  also  able  to  ignore  the 
drawing  and  colouring  of  a  flower  that  she  had  assigned  and  do  a  project  he  liked  more. 
He  sketched  a  soldier  charging  with  the  bayonet,  making  it  as  much  like  the  practices  he 
had  seen  at  the  army  camp  as  he  could. 

After  a  while,  the  boy  next  to  him  tattled,  "He's  not  colouring  what  he  was  s 'posed 
to  draw." 

He  did  not  get  scolded  then,  either.  When  it  was  finished,  his  picture  was  displayed 
above  the  blackboard  at  the  front  of  the  room.  That  place  was  kept  for  the  very  best 
works,  and  he  had  never  reached  it  before. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  very  odd  things  were  happening,  and  they  all 
seemed  connected  with  the  news  of  war. 


When  she  called  her  class  to  some  order  for  the  afternoon,  the  boy's  teacher 
surprised  them  by  seeming  excited.  She  announced  that  the  whole  school  would  march  to 
the  business  part  of  the  main  street  and  watch  a  parade  from  the  army  camp. 

The  news  thrilled  the  class.  To  show  their  glee,  some  children  drummed  on  their 
chests  with  their  little  fists. 

The  cadets  formed  two  columns,  smallest  boys  at  the  front,  tallest  in  the  rear.  They 


looked  only  slightly  faded  in  their  maroon  wedge  caps  and  trousers,  their  white  shirts  and 
black  ties.  They  had  black  rifle-length  wooden  staffs  slanted  over  their  shoulders. 

One  by  one,  the  school's  classes  fell  in  behind  the  cadets,  trooping  along  out  of  step 
and  chattering.  Teachers  in  the  position  of  outriders  strode  beside  their  companies,  their 
practised  eyes  halting  bad  behaviour  with  glares. 

Halfway  down  the  main  street,  the  cadets  drew  up  beside  a  raw  wooden  reviewing 
stand  that  had  been  built  in  front  of  the  post  office  during  the  morning.  Soldiers  were  still 
completing  it  with  flags  and  lengths  of  bunting  in  the  national  colours.  Flags  also  hung  up 
and  down  the  street,  but  they  were  not  proudly  waving.  There  was  only  the  odd  puff  of 
hot  breeze,  and  even  those  were  growing  rare. 

The  boy's  own  class  was  lined  up  just  behind  the  cadets.  To  his  pleasure,  their  tallest 
member,  a  corporal,  was  just  in  front  of  him. 

Starting  to  imagine  himself  as  almost  part  of  their  company,  he  looked  along  the 
uniformed  line  with  rising  martial  spirit.  That  was  only  slightly  dulled  when  he  noticed 
how  the  cadets'  varied  shoes  made  them  seem  less  soldierly. 

The  uniformed  boys  were  ordered  to  stand  at  ease.  Then  a  small  convoy  of  khaki- 
coloured  staff  cars  escorted  by  motorcycles  with  armed  sidecars  swung  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  street  from  the  road  to  the  army  base.  It  rolled  swiftly  down  to  the  reviewing  stand, 
stopping  in  front  of  the  cadets.  At  the  order,  they  presented  arms  with  a  ragged  slap  of 
hands  on  wood. 

Important  people  got  out  of  the  cars:  the  mayor,  the  treasurer,  the  public- works  chief, 
other  members  of  the  town's  government,  the  commandant,  and  his  two  most  senior 
officers.  The  soldiers  were  in  dress  uniform.  The  commandant  had  changed. 

The  boy  was  surprised  that  his  father  seemed  to  lead  this  party.  It  went  on  to  review 
the  cadets  as  an  honour  guard.  This  brought  the  commandant  to  the  tall  corporal  in  front 
of  his  young  son,  and  he  talked  to  him  as  a  soldier  of  the  near  future. 

"How  old  are  you,  my  lad?" 

"Fourteen,  sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  a  corporal?" 
"I  was  just  promoted  last  week,  sir." 

"Good  work.  We  will  need  young  men  like  you  when  you  are  a  bit  older.  Carry  on." 
"Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  commandant  looked  past  his  son,  and  a  light  kindled  in  his  eyes.  He  was  seeing 
the  boy's  teacher. 

The  party  had  just  arrived  on  the  reviewing  stand  when  a  discord  of  rhythmic  noises 
rolled  unsteadily  down  from  the  top  of  the  street.  A  band  came  in  sight,  and  it  shimmered 
and  wavered  in  the  rising  heat  of  afternoon.  Sometimes  its  distant  sounds  seemed  to  come 
down  the  street  singly.  Then  they  would  seem  to  merge  into  chunks  of  music  that 
wobbled  down  the  hot  slant  of  pavement. 

That  was  only  the  first  of  a  fine  series  of  units  and  vehicles  that  would  show  citizens 
the  strength  of  local  forces  and  suggest  the  far  greater  strength  of  the  nation.  When  it 
came  nearer,  though,  the  band  stirred  the  boy  deeply.  The  strong  brasses  seemed  to  make 
him  feel  power  in  himself.  Softer  woodwinds  caused  a  teasing  tension.  Rumbling  drums 
found  a  deep  resonance. 

(The  boy's  father  had  arranged  for  his  band  to  appear  in  the  fairly  short  parade  three 
times.  He  had  it  shuttled  back  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  main  street  in  trucks  by 


way  of  a  side  street.  It  was  a  simple  trick,  but  not  every  commandant  would  have  used  it.) 

And,  oh,  the  guns:  row  after  row  of  dull  cold  steel.  The  boy  imagined  the  smell  of 
the  light  cleaning  oil  that  his  father  used  on  his  pistol.  And  there  were  bayonets  fiercely 
reflecting  rays  of  sunlight. 

The  lad  looked  up  at  his  father  on  the  reviewing  stand.  He  looked  very  fine,  a  man  to 
be  admired.  The  leader  of  each  new  unit  gave  him  a  smart  salute,  which  he  returned 
perfectly.  Each  exchange  seemed  to  make  him  a  bit  bigger,  and  soon  his  young  son's 
chest  swelled  with  pride  that  this  was  his  father.  He  looked  for  someone  to  tell. 

His  teacher  seemed  to  be  seeing  the  commandant  with  something  like  his  own 
feeling.  The  sight  of  so  many  men  had  strongly  affected  her.  There  was  an  odd  trembling 
around  her  mouth. 

"That's  my  father!"  the  boy  said. 

"I  know,"  she  answered.  "I  would  like  very  much  like  to  meet  him." 

What  brought  the  boy  back  from  his  elation  was  a  movement  of  the  cadet  corporal.  It 
just  caught  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  weight  against  his  feet.  He 
looked  down. 

The  height  of  the  youth  had  crumpled  down  on  itself.  He  had  fainted. 
It  looked  as  if  he  could  be  easily  hurt.  His  face  seemed  dead. 


By  next  day,  the  school  was  already  becoming  quieter  again.  When  recess  came  in 
midmorning,  though,  no  teachers  appeared  on  the  grounds  as  usual  to  keep  order  while 
the  children  played  games.  They  were  gathered  around  a  radio  in  their  staff  room, 
learning  what  they  could  about  the  first  events  of  the  war. 

Awareness  of  the  war  reached  down  as  a  tremulous  stirring  to  even  the  smaller 
children.  The  young  son  of  the  commandant  was  filled  with  it.  He  suggested  a  parade, 
and  his  classmates  voted  him  captain  for  it. 

It  was  a  small  victory  in  itself  when  he  managed  to  get  them  working  together  for 
what  they  all  wanted.  They  made  a  force  of  sixteen  small  boys  in  something  like  lines.  To 
them,  it  compared  with  the  display  of  might  they  had  seen  the  day  before. 

He  divided  the  company  into  two  platoons  of  eight  men,  under  the  orders  of  trusted 
sergeants.  Those  were  special  friends,  both  brave  lads. 

The  troops  were  no  sooner  formed  up  than  a  problem  appeared.  They  had  no  guns. 

Their  captain  quickly  met  this  need  by  making  skillful  use  of  a  gardener's  retreat  to 
eavesdrop  on  the  teachers'  radio.  His  supply  of  arms  had  been  left  unguarded:  the  stakes 
he  had  been  driving  in  to  support  flowers.  These  were  captured  and  issued  one  per  man. 

Drawn  up  and  armed,  the  company  was  set  on  parade  around  the  school-yard.  On  a 
little  hill  at  the  base  of  the  flag-pole,  the  captain  stood  reviewing  his  troops.  He  watched 
their  approach  keenly.  When  they  came  opposite  him,  the  platoon  leaders  raised  their 
weapons  to  salute,  though  one  dropped  his  and  hastily  got  it  back  again. 

Unhappily,  it  was  at  that  point  that  the  class  bully,  who  had  failed  to  volunteer  for 
military  service,  attacked  the  company's  commander.  The  traitor  wrapped  his  arms 
around  him  from  behind. 

The  captain  guessed  who  his  attacker  must  be  and  quickly  took  advantage  of  his 


greatest  weakness.  Although  the  fellow  had  begun  things,  he  was  shorter  than  his  victim. 

The  young  officer  set  his  own  legs  slightly  apart,  then  bent  forward  to  raise  the  feet 
of  his  attacker  off  the  ground.  Grabbing  the  dangling  ankles,  he  pulled  them  forward, 
then  fell  back  on  the  enemy. 

The  tight  hold  on  him  opened  at  once,  and  the  captain  sprang  up,  ready  for  a  new 
attack. 

That  never  came.  The  bully  was  gasping  for  breath.  Tears  streamed  from  his  eyes. 

The  battle  won,  the  victor  was  about  to  issue  new  orders  to  his  troops,  who  had 
halted  to  watch  the  scuffle.  Then  the  school  bell  ended  the  parade.  All  ranks  were 
discharged. 


Back  in  class,  the  teacher  did  not  notice  the  tear-stained  face  of  the  boy  who  had 
attacked  him,  so  the  commandant's  son  did  not  get  into  trouble  over  their  brief  scrap. 
(Self-defence  is  not  always  seen  correctly.)  She  at  once  began  a  tiny  part  of  the  nation's 
war  effort. 

The  school  staff  had  decided  to  act  on  an  idea  that  a  teacher  of  science  and  math  had 
suggested.  He  had  read  a  government  pamphlet  explaining  the  need  to  avoid  wasting  the 
chemical  aniline,  which  had  many  uses  in  war. 

Explaining  with  long  involved  terms  that  were  not  quite  correct,  the  boy's  teacher 
first  lost  her  pupils'  attention.  They  sat  fiddling  with  things  on  their  desks,  stifling  or 
hiding  yawns,  but  she  did  not  notice  their  boredom.  Then,  as  if  she  had  finally  run  out  of 
big  words,  she  returned  to  talking  at  their  level. 

All  it  amounted  to,  the  children  saw,  was  that  they  should  bring  to  school  all  the  used 
postage  stamps  they  and  their  parents  could  find.  From  them,  the  colours  would  somehow 
be  taken  and  used  for  something  to  do  with  the  war. 

The  teacher  had  long  been  dimly  yearning  for  a  cause  and  her  thoughts  about  the  war 
were  already  unbalanced.  It  would  maim  and  kill  many  people,  but  in  her  it  had  struck  the 
spark  she'd  never  had. 

Next,  she  turned  to  ranting  against  the  enemy,  but  that  ended  limply  with,  "So  bring 
all  the  used  postage  stamps  that  you  and  your  parents  can  find,  and  bring  them 
tomorrow."  It  was  already  the  last  day  of  the  school  week. 

Finally,  she  managed  to  catch  the  interest  of  her  pupils.  "There  will  be  a  contest," 
she  continued. 

New  yawns  died.  Eyes  brightened.  Many  children  sat  straighter  to  pay  attention. 
"Oh,  good!"  one  cried. 

"Each  class  will  put  all  its  stamps  into  one  box,  and  the  box  will  be  very  carefully 
compared  with  all  the  other  boxes  at  the  end  of  each  week.  We  hope  to  arrange  for  our 
winning  classes  to  visit  the  army  training  camp." 

As  the  contest  was  explained,  the  came  alive  again.  The  thought  of  any  kind  of  game 
excited  them.  There  were  never  enough.  Didn't  adults  like  them? 

In  their  own  small  ways,  and  as  early  as  the  second  day  of  the  war,  even  little 
children  were  enlisted  to  help  win  it.  Was  the  nation's  enemy  doing  that? 

By  the  time  the  teacher  was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  daily  routine,  her  students  were 


paying  attention  again.  She  returned  to  the  proper  business  of  their  education  with  a 
lesson  in  reading. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "let's  all  turn  to  page  forty- four  of  the  reader,  the  story  of  a  heroic 
young  soldier  who  — " 

At  the  end  of  the  school  day,  the  teacher  called  the  commandant's  son  to  her.  She 
held  an  envelope.  When  she  spoke,  her  mouth  began  trembling  the  way  he  had  noticed  at 
the  parade. 

"This  is  a  letter  for  your  father,"  she  said.  "I  am  asking  to  meet  with  him  to  see  if  we 
can  arrange  for  our  stamp-contest  winners  to  visit  the  army  base.  Please  take  this  to  him." 
"Yes,  mam,"  the  boy  said.  'What  a  good  idea,'  he  judged.  'Did  she  think  of  that?' 


The  nation  and  its  enemy  had  begun  the  war  with  dreams  of  swift  victory,  but  that 
did  not  work  out.  A  year  passed,  and  the  struggle  gave  no  sign  of  slackening.  The 
countries  found  allies  that  might  tip  the  balance,  but  that  did  not  decide  matters  either. 
They  went  into  the  second  year  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Luckily  for  the  region,  the  fighting  was  at  a  distance.  Air  attack  was  said  to  be  a 
threat,  but  the  people  of  the  town  did  not  clearly  feel  danger.  For  them,  the  war  never 
became  much  more  than  rationing  of  some  things,  working  in  their  victory  gardens,  the 
nightly  curfew  and  the  blackout.  In  time,  even  those  were  taken  for  granted. 

Troops  in  and  around  the  town  were  nothing  new.  There  were  now  more,  but  that 
was  hardly  noticed,  except  that  it  was  good  for  business.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  their 
practice  firing  on  the  base  rifle  ranges  annoyed  the  people.  The  worst  noise,  though,  came 
from  the  mortar  range  a  short  way  downriver.  Even  that  came  to  seem  almost  normal. 

Then  only  a  shock  could  convince  the  town's  people  that  war  was  raging  and 
somewhere  others  were  dying.  They  were  briefly  startled  when  a  munitions  ship  blew  up 
near  the  regional  capital  and  all  hands  were  lost. 

The  explosion  had  been  seen  by  a  native  son  of  the  town,  the  oldest  boy  of  a  grocer. 
He  had  been  with  a  harbour-defence  gun  crew  on  the  outer  approaches  to  the  port.  They 
had  seen  the  ship's  cargo  blow  it  up  in  one  great  flash,  and  the  shock-wave  struck  out 
several  windows  in  the  capital  itself,  causing  injuries. 

Pieces  of  the  ship's  steel  landed  near  their  gun.  Next  day,  the  waves  washed  ashore 
shattered  bits  of  wood  and  five  badly  mangled  bodies. 

When  the  young  man  came  home  on  leave  and  told  his  story,  he  still  felt  shaken  by 
the  memory.  His  listeners  came  close  to  sensing  the  disaster's  effect  on  him. 

Sometimes  the  department  of  defence  would  inform  a  family  that  one  of  its  young 
men  had  been  killed.  This  caused  great  sorrow  in  the  family  itself,  but  not  much  in  the 
rest  of  the  town.  Some  women  would  shed  a  few  tears;  the  men  would  sadly  shake  their 
heads,  briefly  recalling  the  lad.  Then  life  would  continue  for  them.  The  town  had  been 
lucky  though.  Its  families  had  received  few  sad  messages. 

Nor  did  the  militia  moving  in  and  out  of  town  on  minor  defence  measures  seem  to 
remind  the  citizens  that  somewhere  large  numbers  of  people  might  be  dying.  The  militia 
patrolled  the  surrounding  hills,  and  once  they  had  even  fought  a  small  forest  fire.  At  the 


mayor's  suggestion,  they  had  also  begun  guarding  bridges  at  night. 

In  khaki  fatigue  clothes  with  sloppy-brimmed  hats,  the  militia  would  clop  down  the 
street,  half  out  of  step,  from  forming  ranks  on  the  school  grounds.  Despite  their  guns, 
they  did  not  look  dangerous.  They  were  easy-going  middle-aged  fellows  who  were 
standing  guard  and  huffing  and  puffing  over  hillsides  to  little  effect  when  they  should 
probably  have  been  home  tending  to  their  businesses,  families  and  victory  gardens. 

The  commandant  was  not  posted  to  the  battle  zone.  He  had  accepted  that  he  would 
not  win  instant  glory  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  was  shrewdly  working  his  way  up,  eager 
for  high  rank.  By  the  end  of  the  war's  second  year,  he  had  been  promoted  and  given  a 
bigger  part  in  training.  'They'  kept  getting  around  his  wish  to  have  a  more  important  part 
in  that  by  adding  to  the  number  of  troops  under  him. 

He  was  much  busier  now  and  seemed  more  sure  of  himself,  even  at  home,  but  he 
was  often  away  from  home.  Much  to  his  wife's  relief,  he  showed  little  interest  in  her  and 
seldom  touched  her.  She  believed  he  had  a  passionate  mistress.  That  did  not  bother  her  so 
long  as  he  offered  a  good  enough  home  for  herself  and  her  children. 

His  young  son's  view  of  the  war  came  mostly  from  the  family,  but  it  was  neither  the 
business  of  his  father  nor  the  talk  of  his  grandfather  that  convinced  him  war  was 
somewhere  a  very  urgent  fact.  It  was  the  strong  reaction  to  a  discovery  that  he  and  some 
friends  made  in  the  triangle  of  forest  across  the  creek  from  his  home.  They  knew  that 
stretch  of  bush  very  well,  and  they  found  a  case  of  dynamite  hidden  there. 

It  was  early  in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  One  day,  the  boy  returned  from  taking  the 
long  way  home  after  school  with  two  sticks  of  the  explosive  stuffed  into  his  pockets.  His 
mother  saw  him  come  back  and  asked  what  they  were.  His  answer  of  "dynamite" 
shattered  her  normal  calm.  Very  upset,  she  carefully  took  the  things  from  him.  Then  she 
found  out  where  he  had  got  them  and  telephoned  the  national  police. 

When  the  police  arrived,  the  boy  had  to  lead  them  to  the  dangerous  cache.  His 
friends  had  also  got  some,  and  he  had  to  take  the  officers  to  them  as  well.  Finally,  all  the 
sticks  were  accounted  for. 

When  news  of  the  boys'  find  got  out,  there  was  an  outcry  about  sabotage.  The 
volunteer  fire  chief  pointed  out  that  what  had  been  hidden  was  more  than  enough  to  blow 
up  road  and  railway  bridges  down  the  valley  and  keep  local  troops  in  the  area  of  the 
town.  But  the  excitement  soon  passed. 


Nearly  three  years  had  seen  a  lot  of  change  in  the  commandant's  young  son.  He  was 
approaching  twelve  years  old  and  had  grown  quite  a  bit,  but  there  had  also  been  inner 
changes  such  as  more  interest  in  girls.  He  still  had  little-boy  interests  as  well  however. 

On  a  day  toward  the  end  of  the  long  school  holidays,  the  boy  was  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  his  home  whittling  a  model  of  the  new  kind  of  automatic  weapon  he  had  seen  the  day 
before  at  the  army  camp.  The  copy  was  nearly  finished,  and  he  was  feeling  good  about  it. 

A  sound  of  walking  caught  his  attention,  and  he  looked  up  to  see  a  young  man 
striding  down  the  gravelled  avenue  toward  the  main  street.  He  was  well  built  and  carried 
a  big  pack.  His  left  hand  held  a  camera  in  a  leather  case  with  a  short  strap.  Its  readiness 
made  the  boy  compare  it  to  a  gun.  He  admired  the  man  almost  at  once. 


"Bang!"  he  shot  at  him.  "Bang-bang!" 

The  hiker  pretended  shock  and  clutched  his  chest.  He  staggered  to  the  waist-high 
fence  between  himself  and  his  ambusher,  leaning  on  it,  wounded.  Then,  recovering,  he 
smiled  at  the  boy. 

"Do  you  always  treat  strangers  like  that?"  he  asked.  He  spoke  in  a  relaxed  way,  his 
words  almost  gentle.  He  seemed  friendly  and  pleased  to  be  talking  to  the  youngster. 

"No,"  the  boy  grinned,  also  coming  to  the  fence.  "I  was  just  testing  my  new  gun." 

As  he  answered,  he  noticed  that  the  newcomer  was  handsome,  his  face  alive  with  the 
glow  of  health.  His  eyes  seemed  to  chuckle,  but  there  was  also  sadness  in  them.  The  start 
of  a  beard  hinted  at  rough  manliness,  but  he  spoke  carefully. 

"You  made  this?"  the  man  asked.  He  seemed  more  curious  about  the  skill  in  carving 
than  about  what  had  been  made.  A  scent  of  forest  depths  and  campfire  smoke  hung  about 
him. 

"Yes.  I  carve  all  kinds  of  guns,"  the  boy  assured  him.  "—  Where  did  you  come 
from?"  The  man  could  only  have  come  into  this  street  from  the  bush,  a  short  distance 
away. 

"From  beyond  the  hills  there,"  the  stranger  said,  moving  his  head  back  slightly 
toward  a  range  that  was  blue  with  distance. 

The  boy  again  noted  the  chuckle  in  the  eyes.  He  thought  the  man  must  be  joking. 
"There's  nothing  over  there,"  he  said,  but  it  was  mostly  a  question. 

"There  is  a  town.  It's  a  good  hike  if  you  take  your  time  the  way  I've  been  doing.  If 
you  go  up  this  creek,  over  a  pass  and  down  a  river  on  the  other  side  for  a  way,  you  get  to 
it."  He  corrected  the  boy  mildly,  without  any  hint  of  blaming  him  for  not  knowing. 

"You  came  from  there?"  said  the  boy,  looking  far  up  the  valley.  "But  you  haven't 
even  got  a  gun.  Weren't  you  afraid?" 

The  brightness  left  the  man's  eyes  for  a  moment,  the  way  it  might  go  from  lakes 
thrown  suddenly  into  shadow  by  passing  clouds.  "Guns  are  a  burden,"  he  frowned. 
"Instead,  I  carry  a  camera  and  extra  food."  He  smiled  again. 

The  boy  felt  oddly  relieved.  "Oh,"  he  said.  " — ?"  He  did  not  know  what  to  think 
about  this  odd  view  of  guns,  but  he  liked  the  man  who  held  it. 

"Now  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  hotel,"  the  stranger  said. 

The  boy  would  have  liked  to  guide  him,  but  he  saw  so  much  self-reliance  in  him  that 
he  could  not  offer.  Though  he  was  sorry  to  part  with  him  so  soon,  he  gave  good 
directions. 

The  hiker  thanked  him  and  moved  to  say  goodbye  by  saluting.  He  came  smartly  to 
attention.  Then  his  hand  made  a  complete  up-and-down  circle  as  it  came  to  his  forehead. 
They  both  laughed. 

'My  father  would  hate  that,'  the  boy  thought. 

As  the  man  swung  out  into  the  street,  he  smiled  back,  "Maybe  we'll  meet  again 
sometime." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lad,  his  pleasure  at  the  thought  easy  to  see. 

The  boy  lost  sight  of  the  hiker  as  the  man  followed  the  curve  of  the  street,  which  ran 
beside  the  creek.  As  he  took  up  his  whittling  again,  he  could  still  picture  him  and  hear  his 
easy  confident  voice. 


It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  the  boy  returned  to  school.  Even  meeting  friends 
along  the  way  and  wondering  with  them  about  their  new  teacher  could  not  overcome  his 
mourning  for  the  lost  freedom  of  the  holidays. 

When  the  new  teacher  walked  into  the  classroom  to  meet  the  pupils  for  the  first  time, 
the  lad  was  looking  at  his  lap,  busy  with  repairs  to  a  pocket-sized  slingshot  —  or  catapult 
as  some  boys  called  them.  His  interest  in  the  new  instructor  was  so  small  that  he  did  not 
even  glance  up  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  crossing  the  floor  to  the  desk  at  the  front.  He  was 
mildly  surprised  that  it  was  a  man,  which  he  could  tell  from  the  sound  of  the  steps  and 
murmurs  of  pleasure  from  the  other  pupils,  but  he  was  too  busy  to  look.  Then  the  man 
said  his  first  words,  and  the  boy's  head  jerked  up  in  hopes. 

His  new  teacher  was  the  hiker  from  several  days  ago.  He  looked  fully  like  a  teacher 
now,  but  after  their  first  meeting  the  lad  would  always  see  in  him  the  good  strength  that 
comes  from  meeting  trials  in  the  great  outdoors. 

With  this  man,  the  first  male  teacher  to  have  an  important  part  in  shaping  him,  the 
boy  easily  left  the  holidays  behind,  and  his  pleasure  in  learning  returned  quickly.  The 
teacher  never  let  him  idle  away  time  or  hide  his  ability  to  think  because  of  boyish 
laziness.  The  weeks  began  racing  by,  and  he  was  forever  being  led  or  prodded  to  explore 
new  thoughts. 

One  day  in  the  language  period,  the  teacher  called  on  his  class  to  write  a  short  article. 
As  usual,  he  suggested  many  good  topics,  and  some  would  cautiously  open  the  subject  of 
relations  between  boys  and  girls.  That  had  begun  to  intrigue  the  youngsters.  Of  course,  he 
would  also  accept  topics  from  subjects  taught  by  other  teachers. 

The  commandant's  son  decided  to  write  about  something  from  history.  It  was  a 
battle,  long  ago,  where  one  side  had  used  elephants  with  great  success.  Another  teacher 
had  told  the  story,  and  it  had  caught  the  lad's  interest.  It  had  even  led  him  to  do  extra 
reading. 

To  the  basic  story,  he  added  a  thought  of  his  own.  He  compared  the  use  of  elephants 
in  that  old  style  of  warfare  with  the  use  of  tanks  in  the  modern  war  his  country  was 
fighting. 

Proud  of  his  article,  the  boy  wanted  to  see  his  teacher's  face  when  he  read  it.  To  spot 
it  as  his,  he  drew  a  large  cross  on  the  back  before  handing  in  his  paper  for  marking.  He 
would  be  able  to  see  any  admiring  sparkle  in  the  man's  eyes. 

Next,  the  pupils  were  put  to  work  on  a  story  from  their  reader.  The  teacher  settled  at 
his  desk  to  consider  their  writing,  and  the  boy  secretly  watched.  As  he  had  hoped,  the 
man  went  about  the  job  in  his  usual  way.  First,  he  held  a  paper  up  and  read  through  the 
whole  article.  Then  he  put  it  flat  on  the  desk  to  mark  errors  and  write  comments. 

By  only  half  doing  his  own  job,  the  boy  was  able  to  see  when  his  work  turned  up. 
Sadly,  the  smiling  eyes  stopped  smiling,  and  a  grave  look  came  over  the  man's  face.  At 
that  point,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  boy  watching,  and  he  glanced  down  the  room.  His  eyes 
suddenly  grew  light  again  as  he  saw  that  the  lad  somehow  knew  his  elephant  article  was 
being  marked.  The  teacher  grinned,  and  the  lad  felt  relieved. 

When  the  papers  were  returned,  the  boy  found  that  his  had  earned  a  high  mark.  The 
general  comment  was,  "Well  done.  The  writing  and  the  thought  behind  it  are  very  good. 


Be  more  careful  of  spelling,  however."  There  was  also  a  question.  "Could  you  have  said 
as  interesting  things  about  the  value  of  elephants  to  men  in  time  of  peace?" 

As  the  lad  considered  that,  two  things  came  out  of  it.  The  first  should  have  been  clear 
to  him  long  ago.  Like  all  people,  though,  he  could  be  faced  directly  with  a  fact  and  still 
not  see  it.  It  was  just  that  war  and  peace  were  two  very  different  states  of  mankind. 

The  second  thing  was  that  war  caught  his  interest  much  more  strongly  than  peace.  It 
was  because  elephants  could  be  used  in  war  that  he  had  done  extra  reading  about  them. 
He  would  have  been  just  as  intrigued  by  earthworms  if  they  could  have  been  used  in 
battle. 

Could  the  peacetime  uses  of  elephants  stir  his  thoughts?  Or  could  the  beasts 
themselves  possibly  catch  them?  Because  he  had  approached  the  subject  from  a  narrow 
point  of  view,  such  questions  had  not  occurred  to  him. 


Though  the  war  remained  distant  from  the  region,  it  became  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  lives  of  its  people.  War  even  became  more  a  part  of  childhood.  Some  financier  in  the 
national  capital  had  thought  of  selling  low-cost  bonds  to  children,  so  they  as  well  as 
adults  would  seem  to  bear  a  part  of  the  struggle's  great  cost. 

The  teacher  that  the  commandant's  young  son  had  come  to  like  and  respect  so  much 
began  a  school  day  by  telling  his  pupils  how  they  could  buy  the  bonds.  He  showed  them  a 
blue  and  white  folder  labelled  My  War  Savings  Certificate.  Opening  it,  he  pointed  out  a 
grid  of  lines.  In  the  spaces,  they  were  to  paste  stamps  that  they  would  buy  from  him. 

Samples  of  the  stamps,  well  mounted,  very  attractive,  were  passed  around  so  the 
pupils  could  see  what  their  money  would  buy.  The  one  the  boy  liked  most  had  a  crimson 
picture  of  a  soldier/hero  of  the  nation  hurling  a  hand  grenade.  Shells  were  exploding  near 
him,  but  he  stood  bravely.  Despite  mud  and  charred  wreckage  everywhere,  he  was  as 
spotless  as  if  he  were  on  parade  far  from  the  fight. 

At  first,  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  his  teacher  might  have  been  sick  that  morning.  His 
voice  was  dull,  his  smile  absent.  His  eyes  were  nearly  gaunt. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  man  might  just  have  been  short  of  sleep.  The  lad 
knew  he  had  a  girlfriend.  She  was  on  the  school  staff  and  had  been  his  teacher  a  few 
years  ago. 

Dropping  the  subject  of  war  savings  certificates,  the  man  moved  his  class  on  to  a 
writing  exercise.  After  warming  up  the  writing  muscles,  its  main  part  would  be  neatly 
copying  a  short  poem  from  the  blackboard.  As  usual,  he  would  go  from  pupil  to  pupil, 
helping  them  write  better  and  more  easily.  The  poem  described  a  scene  from  nature.  He 
began  by  quoting  it. 


"THUNDER  IN  THE  HILLS 

Black  clouds  churned  in  turmoil 

among  the  jagged  peaks. 

Then  came  the  sudden  pane  of  lightning, 

glinting  on  the  rain-soaked  rock. 

A  slow  thunder  rolled  among  the  crags, 


shook  the  solid  walls  it  burst  beside, 

pierced  the  dripping  silence  of  unpeopled  heights, 

RE 

VER 

BER 

ATED 

down  a  valley  to  the  lake." 

The  teacher  loved  the  out-of-doors.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  reciting  the  short 
poem,  he  already  seemed  to  have  gained  back  most  of  his  liveliness. 

The  boy  suddenly  found  he  was  wondering  why  his  teacher  was  not  in  the  militia. 
The  sight  of  it  leaving  for  a  weekend  patrol  of  the  hills  usually  made  the  lad  think  of  him. 
As  often  as  he  could,  the  man  would  get  a  permit  from  the  national  police  and  hike  into 
the  bush,  camping  and  exploring. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  that  informal  band  of  not-quite 
warriors?  He  was  also,  of  course,  well  within  the  age  limits  for  the  regular  forces,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  excellent  health. 


Both  the  commandant's  sons  wheedled  many  small  amounts  from  their  parents  to 
buy  war  savings  stamps.  They  had  become  victims  of  a  scheme  that  nearly  compelled 
buying.  Sales  experts  in  the  national  capital  had  studied  the  ways  of  children,  then  had  it 
made  part  of  the  rules  that  a  bar  graph  should  be  posted  in  all  the  classrooms  of  the 
country,  showing  what  each  child  had  bought.  Some  adults  objected,  but  the  children 
happily  competed  for  the  longest  bar. 

In  the  classroom  of  the  younger  son,  the  graph  showed  a  close  race  for  the  lead 
between  himself  and  the  daughter  of  the  town's  treasurer.  Others  tried  to  overtake  them, 
but  they  both  enjoyed  keeping  the  lead. 

One  day  as  he  was  buying  a  stamp  for  his  third  war  savings  certificate,  the  boy 
noticed  that  his  teacher  had  a  slightly  pained  look.  His  movements  were  a  bit  slow  as  he 
took  the  offered  coins  and  gave  out  the  stamp.  Several  times  after  that,  the  youngster  saw 
those  signs.  They  were  hard  to  understand.  They  did  not  agree  with  the  normal  liveliness 
of  the  man. 

Finally,  when  he  was  buying  still  another  stamp,  the  teacher  asked  him  quietly, 
"Don't  you  ever  spend  money  on  good  things  to  eat  as  the  other  boys  and  girls  do?" 

The  man's  tone  had  a  faint  note  that  could  be  meant  to  slow  the  boy's  buying,  and  he 
was  surprised. 

"No,  sir.  I 

"You  don't  like  such  things?"  The  teacher  managed  a  slight  smile  with  that,  and  the 
boy  felt  relieved. 

"Yes-sir,  I  like  them,  but  —  well  —  I  thought  you  wanted  us  to  buy  these  stamps." 

"Hm."  The  man  felt  for  words.  " —  It's  just  that  things  like  that  are  not  going  to  seem 
as  good  later  in  life  as  they  seem  now.  You  can  take  my  word  for  that;  I  know  it's  true. 
As  the  poet  says:  'Look  thy  last  on  all  things  lovely  every  hour  — .'  You  remember?"  He 


left  the  thought  there. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  lad  answered,  but  he  was  not  truly  sure  what  the  man  meant. 

Some  thinking,  later,  seemed  to  make  one  thing  clear.  The  teacher  had  not  really 
been  telling  him  to  buy  good  things  to  eat.  Could  his  words  mean  that  there  might  be 
something  wrong  in  buying  war  savings  stamps? 

After  that,  the  boy  spent  less  on  paying  for  the  war.  Each  time  he  did  buy  a  stamp,  he 
felt  that  he  might  somehow  be  letting  his  teacher  down.  The  man  never  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him  again,  however,  or  showed  anything  more  by  his  actions. 


At  the  start  of  the  war,  the  younger  son  had  been  sad  that  a  letter  from  his  lady 
teacher  to  the  commandant  had  not  had  a  good  result.  It  had  not  led  to  classes  from  his 
school  visiting  the  army  camp.  A  month  later,  he  was  made  curious  when  he  heard  his 
father  use  loving  words  on  his  private  telephone.  They  were  not  to  his  wife.  She  was  at 
home. 

A  year  after  that,  he  was  walking  home  from  a  friend's  house  after  dark.  As  their 
family  car  passed  under  a  street  light  not  far  from  him,  he  saw  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  teacher  the  year  before  riding  in  it  beside  the  commandant.  As  they  left  the  house  side 
by  side  the  next  morning,  he  mentioned  that  to  his  father  and  was  startled  by  what  he  did. 

The  man's  hand  came  up  and  out  swiftly.  The  back  of  it  smashed  the  boy  across  the 
side  of  the  head,  knocking  him  down  and  scattering  the  school  books  he  had  been 
carrying. 

The  commandant  was  furious.  In  a  low  threatening  voice,  he  said,  "Don't  ever  see 
me  with  her  again.  See  me  only  with  your  mother,  and  if  you  mention  any  of  this  to  her 
I'll  beat  the  shit  out  of  you.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Ye  —  yes,  sir,"  he  answered.  He  was  crying,  but  mostly  from  surprise. 

His  father  strode  angrily  to  the  staff  car  that  called  for  him  and  nearly  ripped  off  the 
door  to  get  in. 

The  boy  got  up.  He  gathered  his  books  and  went  on  to  school,  feeling  dazed.  Adults 
were  very  hard  to  understand. 

Because  of  what  had  happened,  the  boy  looked  again  at  the  young  woman  who  had 
somehow  caused  his  father's  rage.  All  he  saw  was  that  she  seemed  a  bit  different  than 
when  she  had  been  his  teacher.  He  did  not  see  that  she  had  somehow  become  much  more 
female.  He  did  not  notice  that  she  moved  differently  now.  He  did  not  notice  that  she  sent 
out  signals  even  as  she  breathed. 

The  boy  saw  the  commandant  with  her  only  once  after  that.  He  did  not  mention  it  to 
anyone,  certainly  not  to  his  father  or  mother. 

Another  time,  when  a  friend  said  he  had  seen  them,  he  said  only,  "Oh  —  We  don't 
notice  things  like  that,  and  we  don't  talk  about  them." 

Recently,  he  had  begun  seeing  the  young  man  who  was  his  present  teacher  with  that 
young  woman.  At  first,  they  only  seemed  to  find  more  chances  for  talking  together  at 
school,  looking  in  on  one  another  in  their  classrooms.  Then  he  saw  them  entering  a  cafe 
together.  Once,  later,  he  saw  them  approaching  the  house  where  she  roomed  and  boarded. 

The  boy  had  learned  his  lesson  well  and  did  not  mention  to  anyone  what  he  had 


observed.  He  especially  didn't  say  anything  to  his  parents. 

However,  the  commandant  had  other  sources  of  news,  and  he  had  been  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  were  more  of  them  in  time  of  war.  It  was  not  long  till  he  knew  that  his 
mistress  had  another  lover. 

The  soldier  promised  himself  that  he  would  cut  out  his  rival  and  dispose  of  him.  He 
also  raged  at  the  young  woman  in  the  farm-house  he  rented  for  their  meetings.  He  hit  her, 
but  strangely  that  did  not  destroy  what  they  had  together.  In  some  way,  it  made  their  bond 
stronger. 

The  young  man  that  the  commandant's  son  nearly  idolized  had  no  idea  that  he  had  a 
rival.  He  certainly  did  not  know  that  the  man  commanded  the  local  army  camp  and  was 
the  father  of  a  boy  in  his  class. 

If  the  lad  had  seen  the  danger  to  his  teacher,  he  would  probably  have  ignored  his 
father's  brutal  lesson  about  keeping  silent.  Without  using  exact  terms,  he  could  easily 
have  had  friends  print  a  few  words  each  in  a  warning  note  and  slip  it  onto  the  man's  desk. 

He  knew  too  little  about  life  though.  He  had  a  feeling  that  something  was  wrong  and 
perhaps  a  threat,  but  he  did  not  truly  see  the  danger. 


The  commandant  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  pressing  coins  for  war  savings  stamps 
into  the  hands  of  both  his  sons.  The  need  for  wheedling  had  passed  when  the  younger  boy 
brought  his  first  completed  certificate  home.  The  father  saw  that  the  bits  of  money  really 
had  gone  to  help  pay  for  the  war,  and  the  number  of  coins  he  gave  grew. 

The  older  brother  had  no  trouble  spending  the  money.  He  used  it  mostly  for  the 
stamps.  After  he  had  paid  for  two  certificates,  though,  the  younger  lad's  buying  slowed. 
Even  getting  all  the  good  things  boys  want  could  not  use  his  income  then.  Savings  built 
up  in  a  box  under  clothes  at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer. 

One  day,  the  older  brother  found  the  money  there  and  'borrowed'  some.  Not  long 
after,  the  young  one  thought  of  a  good  way  to  spend  his  savings  and  found  the  shortage. 
Knowing  at  once  who  had  taken  the  money,  he  went  to  his  brother  and  demanded  what 
was  missing.  That  led  to  a  loud  quarrel. 

The  commandant  had  been  writing  an  important  letter  and  was  disturbed.  Already 
angry,  he  called  the  boys  to  him  and  asked  what  was  wrong. 

From  the  confused  charges  which  followed,  he  gathered  what  the  matter  was  and 
asked  where  the  money  had  come  from. 

"You  gave  it  to  me,"  the  young  brother  cried. 

"What  I  gave  you  was  for  war  savings  stamps,  boy,  not  for  burying  in  drawers." 

The  older  boy  saw  a  chance  to  hide  his  own  crime  behind  what  he  hoped  might  be 
the  younger's  bigger  one.  "He  doesn't  buy  stamps  now,"  he  accused.  "I  saw  his  graph 
today,  and  he  hardly  has  any  more  now  than  he  had  a  month  ago.  He's  nearly  last  in  his 
class." 

The  younger  boy  tried  to  defend  himself.  "That  farm-boy  is  last." 
"Go  to  your  room,  both  of  you,"  the  father  ordered.  "If  I  hear  another  word  out  of 
you,  I'll  give  you  both  a  good  hiding.  —  I  may  do  that  anyway." 

The  soldier  already  had  something  against  his  young  son's  teacher,  but  now  he 


wondered  if  he  had  stumbled  on  something  bigger  than  that  or  the  boy's  wrong  use  of 
coins.  Gathering  facts,  he  telephoned  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school,  who  gave  him 
details  of  the  war  savings  stamps  the  lad  had  bought  lately.  He  then  faced  the  boy  with 
them. 

The  subject  of  his  young-man  teacher  soon  came  up,  and  the  lad  sensed  that  his 
father's  anger  was  oddly  aimed.  With  a  notion  that  he  might  be  defending  the  man  he 
admired,  he  tried  to  evade  questions.  That  angered  the  commandant  further.  He  stormed 
more  fiercely. 

The  boy  was  soon  torn  by  feelings  and  could  not  choose  words  with  care.  Through 
his  tears,  a  clue  came  that  the  teacher  might  have  hinted  at  doing  things  with  his  money 
besides  buying  war  savings  stamps. 

The  father  exploded.  He  thrashed  the  boy  badly,  then  beat  the  older  one  for  his  theft. 
Warmed  to  the  job  of  both  court  martial  and  firing  squad,  he  went  on  to  phone  the 
inspector  of  schools.  He  demanded  that  the  guilty  teacher  be  fired  at  once. 

The  inspector  defended  the  young  man  as  a  teacher  and  tried  soothing  the 
commandant.  That  only  produced  threats  to  his  own  position  as  the  angry  soldier  revealed 
his  power.  The  soldier  soon  won. 

The  whole  thing  was  clear  to  him  now.  Though  the  teacher  was  young  and  able- 
bodied,  he  had  not  joined  the  armed  forces.  Because  of  his  work,  he  could  not  be  drafted, 
but  he  had  not  even  joined  the  militia.  It  could  only  be  that  he  was  against  the  war  — 
perhaps  even  all  war.  Not  wanting  to  sell  war  savings  stamps  only  hinted  at  the  full  case 
against  him. 

"Democracy,"  sneered  the  soldier.  "Spineless  laws  letting  'our  valued  teachers,  who 
pass  on  our  noble  culture,'  escape  their  duty.  This  damn  system  is  weak.  If  I  had  my  way, 
I'd  have  every  man  under  arms,  and  I'd  shoot  this  asshole  as  an  example.  He's  a  pacifist, 
a  coward.  —  Well,  I  dare  say  I've  pacified  him,  and  I'll  pass  him  on  too." 

He  phoned  the  nearest  office  that  could  enlist  the  young  man  in  the  army. 


Once  he  saw  that  his  own  job  was  in  danger  if  he  kept  the  teacher,  the  school 
inspector  wasted  no  time. 

Next  morning,  the  young  man  had  already  been  replaced  by  a  crone  who  questioned 
nothing.  She  had  taught  only  odd  days  for  many  years  and  would  gladly  have  kept  doing 
that,  but  there  was  a  shortage  of  teachers  caused  by  some  of  the  men  going  to  war.  She 
had  muddy  eyes  and  white  hair  with  a  yellow  tinge.  Her  breath  was  tainted. 

The  pupils  could  easily  have  stood  those  faults,  but  they  soon  found  that  she  had  a 
sad  lack  of  wit  and  rarely  imagined  anything.  They  had  her  imposed  on  them  with  very 
few  words  to  explain  matters. 

The  whole  class  mourned  its  loss,  but  the  son  of  the  commandant  felt  guilt  as  well. 
He  was  sure  he  was  the  cause  of  what  had  happened. 

At  recess,  he  would  have  liked  to  leave  the  school  and  call  on  the  man  at  his 
boarding  house  to  explain  his  part  in  the  sudden  change  and  say  how  sorry  he  was.  He 
could  not  have  come  back  in  time  for  his  next  class,  though,  and  would  have  been 
scolded  for  being  late.  If  his  father  learned  of  that  —  and  he  seemed  to  hear  everything  — 


he  would  again  be  beaten  at  home.  Still  hurting  from  the  day  before,  the  lad  didn't  dare 
leave.  He  wandered  along  the  edge  of  the  school  yard,  avoiding  other  pupils. 

On  the  longer  noon-hour,  he  skipped  lunch  and  went  to  the  teacher's  place,  but  then 
it  was  too  late.  A  woman  there  told  him  that  some  army  people  had  also  been  looking  for 
the  young  man.  She  added  that  he  had  packed  most  of  his  things  and  sent  them  away  by 
train  the  night  before.  About  mid-morning,  he  had  left  under  his  pack. 

The  boy  ran  down  the  main  street  and  turned  into  the  side  street  his  home  was  on.  At 
its  end,  he  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  little-used  trail  that  had  first  brought  the 
teacher  into  his  life.  He  collapsed  there,  breathless,  and  stared  at  it.  Tears  came  to  his 
eyes. 


There  was  heavy  pressure  from  his  class  at  school  and  thorough  hidings  from  his 
father  at  home,  since  he  liked  to  punish,  but  his  young  son  never  bought  another  war 
savings  stamp.  Most  of  the  coins  he  used  to  get  now  went  to  his  brother,  and  he  soon  led 
the  school  in  amounts  given  to  pay  for  the  war. 

Not  buying  the  stamps  was  the  only  part  of  his  fired  teacher's  pacifism  that  was  clear 
to  the  lad,  but  he  would  follow  it  whatever  happened.  It  was  the  commandant  himself 
who  had  called  the  man  a  pacifist,  and  the  boy  wanted  to  be  one  as  well.  But  what  could 
he  do?  It  was  very  clear  how  he  and  his  friends  could  play  at  war,  but  how  could  they 
play  at  peace? 

How  could  a  youngster  of  twelve  know,  without  being  taught  it,  that  the  doing  done 
by  pacifists  was  non-doing?  Since  he  could  not  understand  pacifism,  he  could  hardly  live 
by  its  beliefs.  He  was  only  a  child  in  a  world  at  war  and,  whether  he  wanted  it  to  or  not, 
that  world  would  still  shape  him. 

Within  a  month  of  his  teacher's  leaving,  the  boy  began  collecting  army  badges. 
Some  showed  the  rank  of  the  enlisted  men  or  officers  who  wore  them.  Some  were  arm 
patches  which  showed  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  that  units  came  from.  Most  of 
those  sent  companies  to  be  trained  by  the  commandant. 

It  was  not  by  way  of  his  father,  though,  that  the  boy  got  these  things  he  valued.  The 
soldiers  who  gave  them  had  no  idea  that  he  was  related  to  their  commanding  officer.  He 
might  meet  them  on  the  street  or  go  to  the  army  base  without  his  family  knowing.  Those 
who  gave  the  badges  might  be  reminded  of  children  in  their  lives  outside  the  services,  but 
this  one  was  far  more  stubborn  than  most.  To  coax  the  things  out  of  them,  he  needed  to 
be. 

The  urge  to  collect  something  was  part  of  his  beginning  high  boyhood,  and  so  was 
the  urge  to  become  a  member  of  a  group.  He  avoided  cadets  as  he  felt  his  pacifist  teacher 
would  want  him  to,  but  perhaps  it  was  bound  to  happen  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  join 
something  like  the  junior  victory  club.  Though  he  did  not  see  the  fact,  that  made  his  love 
of  whittling  serve  the  cause  of  war. 

The  air  force  supplied  the  j.v.c.  with  simple  plans  for  models  of  friendly  and  enemy 
aircraft.  The  club's  headquarters  then  sent  those  to  groups  across  the  country  with  orders 
for  so  many  of  this  and  that  kind.  When  they  had  been  carved  and  sent  to  the  air  force, 


they  chose  only  the  best  models,  painted  them  black,  and  used  them  in  training  pilots  and 
gunners  to  spot  instantly,  from  all  angles  the  planes  they  might  meet  in  battle. 

The  boy  was  a  good  carver  and  made  excellent  models.  He  could  have  played  a  part 
in  some  aerial  kills. 


The  boy  and  his  friends  sometimes  watched  the  soldiers  learn  the  skills  of  war.  Near 
the  barracks,  bayonet  practice  could  be  seen  almost  any  day.  But  the  firing  ranges  were 
better,  and  the  one  downriver  from  the  town  was  the  best. 

After  school  on  some  days,  he  would  meet  friends  and  go  there.  They  would  lie 
hidden  in  the  undergrowth  outside  the  barbed-wire  fence  and  watch  the  shooting. 

Their  favourite  days  came  when  some  unit  practised  with  mortars.  The  weapon's  odd 
'crump'  sound  made  them  hold  their  breaths,  and  the  distant  boom  came  as  a  deep-felt 
relief.  The  lag  between  the  sight  of  the  burst  and  its  sound  intrigued  them. 

Once,  when  the  soldiers  went  back  to  the  army  base  in  their  trucks  earlier  than  usual, 
the  boys  wove  their  way  through  the  barbed- wire  thorn  bush  of  war  and  out  onto  the 
range.  At  the  end  where  the  firing  was  done,  they  found  empty  cartridges  from  rifle  and 
machine-gun  bullets.  As  they  ambled  downrange,  they  made  haunting  sounds  by  blowing 
across  the  ends  of  them. 

At  the  target  end,  they  found  a  finned  metal  object  sticking  out  of  the  ground, 
probably  the  tail-piece  of  an  exploded  mortar  shell.  For  the  sake  of  drama,  they  pretended 
it  was  a  bomb  dropped  by  an  airplane,  and  it  had  not  gone  off.  It  might  explode  at  any 
moment,  and  they  were  in  great  danger.  They  needed  a  brave  expert  to  disarm  the  thing. 

By  a  miracle,  one  of  the  boys  became  the  very  man  required.  Waving  back  the 
people  of  the  place  to  a  safe  distance,  he  began  —  coldly  sweating  on  the  edge  of  death 
—  uncovering  it.  With  his  hands,  he  dug  away  the  loose  dirt  around  it.  Kneeling,  he  eased 
it  from  the  ground. 

Pleasure  flooded  through  him.  Their  bomb  was  a  small  mortar  shell  that  had  not  gone 

off. 

Trading  pretence  for  fact,  he  did  not  try  to  disarm  it  after  all.  He  lifted  it  in  awe. 
"Look!"  he  called. 

His  friends  gathered  around,  and  they  shared  his  feeling.  The  shell  looked  fairly 
harmless,  yet  they  had  seen  ones  just  like  it  cause  huge  shocks. 

A  strong  bond  of  union  came  over  them.  They  had  something  powerful  in  their 
hands,  and  they  shared  its  secret. 

They  began  leaving  the  range,  the  commandant's  son  carrying  the  missile  with  great 
care.  He  was  nearly  through  the  barbed  wire  when  he  tripped  on  a  partly  exposed  root. 
Falling,  he  managed  to  spin  over  to  avoid  coming  down  on  the  shell.  Pain  jabbed  the  top 
of  his  right  foot,  though,  and  he  cried  out. 

Another  boy  carefully  took  his  burden,  and  he  cautiously  worked  himself  free. 
Through  tears,  he  saw  that  his  foot  was  bleeding  badly.  He  limped  home  with  the  help  of 
his  friends,  and  they  left  the  shell  with  him. 

The  lad  felt  he  had  to  tell  his  mother  that  his  wound  had  been  caused  by  barbed  wire, 
and  it  was  hard  to  avoid  clues  that  he  had  been  on  the  firing  range  itself.  As  it  turned  out, 


his  effort  was  wasted  by  the  loose  tongue  of  one  of  the  others.  The  parents  of  that  boy 
heard  all  about  the  mortar  shell  and  telephoned  the  commandant.  He  lost  no  time  in 
forcing  his  son  to  give  it  up. 

He  also  gave  the  youngster  a  lecture,  but  it  was  so  violent  that  it  blasted  itself  mostly 
out  of  his  mind.  All  the  lad  remembered  later  was  its  end.  "You'll  kill  yourself  if  you  go 
on  like  this.  —  My  service  pistol  —  dynamite  —  and  now  a  mortar  projectile.  You'll  kill 
yourself  one  day!" 

To  the  commandant,  though,  what  had  happened  looked  like  a  healthy  sign  in  this 
stubborn  child  who  would  not  even  buy  a  war  savings  stamp.  The  visits  to  the  ranges  it 
showed  also  made  him  realize  that  he  would  some  day  have  to  satisfy  his  younger  son's 
lust  after  guns  and  their  power. 

'When  he  is  fourteen  or  fifteen,'  the  father  thought,  'I  will  get  him  a  rifle  and  teach 
him  to  shoot.  He  should  be  big  enough  then  to  handle  our  general-issue  gun.' 

The  lad  saw  that  as  a  thought  about  the  very  distant  future.  When  his  father  told  him 
about  it,  it  had  no  effect  in  easing  the  desire  he  felt  now.  The  violent  lecture  had  only 
some  effect.  It  kept  him  off  the  firing  ranges. 


The  boy  and  a  friend  were  walking  on  the  railway  right-of-way  one  afternoon  and 
they  came  to  a  wooden  trestle,  bridging  a  creek.  The  section  gang  had  been  treating  it 
with  a  chemical  to  preserve  it,  but  had  gone  somewhere  else  on  their  speeder  for  the 
moment,  and  the  job  was  not  yet  finished.  Their  long-handled  brushes  were  still  lying 
around. 

His  friend  was  a  very  curious  fellow,  and  he  took  a  brush  to  try  putting  on  the 
chemical.  He  did  not  like  the  smell  of  the  stuff,  though,  and  soon  stopped. 

Quite  a  lot  farther  along  the  way,  the  commandant's  son  noticed  a  track  torpedo 
attached  to  one  rail.  He  thought  his  pal  might  not  yet  know  about  those  and  tried  to  steer 
him  past  it. 

Pointing  into  the  bush,  he  began  telling  other  boy  about  certain  kinds  of  saplings  that 
grew  there.  One  was  good  for  making  bows.  Another  was  good  for  arrows. 

It  did  not  work.  His  friend's  restless  eye  spotted  the  thing,  and  he  at  once  went  to 
look  at  it. 

The  torpedo  was  a  dull  red-brown.  A  wire  spring-clamp  held  it  on  the  track.  It  looked 
like  a  large  dark  bead  clinging  to  the  wheel-beaten  silver  surface.  Its  heavy  paper  was 
coated  to  protect  the  contents  against  moisture. 

The  friend's  interest  was  caught  at  once.  "What's  that?"  he  asked.  "What's  it  good 
for?  Why  is  it  there?"  Then  he  began  a  series  of  rapid-fire  guesses  about  it. 

That  led  the  soldier's  son  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  them.  "When  the  section  gang  is 
working,  they  set  out  these  track  torpedoes.  When  trains  run  over  them,  they  explode. 
They  are  signals  that  say  go  slow.  Sometimes  the  men  forget  to  get  one  back  before  they 
go  somewhere  else  to  work." 

"How  big  of  a  bang  do  they  make?  Is  it  very  loud?  Is  there  smoke  too?  Does  it  smell 
like  gun-powder?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  only  heard  them  from  a  distance  and  found  their  charred  cases 


later." 

"Let's  explode  it,"  said  his  pal. 

Since  the  secret  was  out,  the  commandant's  son  was  willing  to  do  that.  "Let's  take  it 
to  the  bridge  and  drop  it  on  the  boulders." 

That  would  have  meant  going  quite  some  distance  back,  and  his  friend  would  not 
wait  that  long.  "Let's  throw  rocks  at  it,"  he  said. 

They  stood  well  back  and  began  throwing,  but  their  aims  seemed  none  too  good.  A 
few  stones  came  close  to  the  torpedo.  One  even  bounced  against  it,  but  none  hit  dead-on. 

They  slowly  moved  closer.  The  other  boy  was  growing  angry.  Finally,  he  called, 
"Cease  fire!"  and  got  a  rock  twice  the  size  of  his  fist.  He  walked  right  to  the  torpedo. 

"Don't!"  cried  the  soldier's  son.  "That's  crazy.  You'll  get  hurt.  Let's  take  the  thing 
back  to  the  bridge." 

His  friend  would  not  listen.  Balancing  on  the  rail  and  holding  the  big  rock  as  high  as 
he  could,  he  let  it  fall.  It  missed  the  torpedo,  and  he  got  it  again,  madder  than  before. 
Nothing  would  stop  him  now.  His  fierce  need  to  know  was  like  a  disease.  Teetering  on 
the  rail  again,  he  held  the  rock  at  eye  level  to  aim  better. 

It  fell,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  red  and  yellow  flash.  Black  fragments  flew  up  and 
out.  The  shock  was  much  greater  than  either  boy  had  expected. 

When  the  eyes  of  the  commandant's  son  were  used  to  normal  light  again,  he  found 
his  friend  lying  face-down  beside  him.  He  was  breathing  rapidly,  gasping.  The  lad  spoke 
to  him,  but  got  no  reply,  then  shook  his  shoulder  to  get  him  to  answer.  There  was  still  no 
answer,  so  he  rolled  him  over. 

"OH!" 

BLOOD.  The  welling  redness  covered  his  friend's  face  and  neck,  seeping,  oozing  — 
out  —  red  —  li  — 
"OH!" 

The  left  side  of  his  face  looked  staved  in.  White  streaks  showed  palely  through  the 
moving  redness.  The  left  eye  had  been  neatly  scooped  out  by  a  flake  of  rock  and  dangled 
from  a  worm  of  muscle,  rolling  a  bit  across  the  wound  with  every  heaving  breath. 

"OH!" 

Smaller  explosions  sounded  dimly  in  the  boy's  ears.  Beyond  a  curtain  of  tears,  forms 
moved  around  him.  One  lifted  him  and  put  him  on  a  small  vehicle  that  vibrated. 


When  the  commandant's  son  visited  his  wounded  friend  in  the  area  hospital,  he 
found  that  the  left  side  of  his  head  was  bandaged.  What  showed  of  his  face  looked 
withered.  The  right  eye  showed  he  still  could  not  believe  what  had  happened. 

The  lad  who  had  witnessed  this  effect  of  explosives  on  human  flesh  now  saw  very 
clearly  why  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  tamper  with  them.  His  friend  became  an  remained 
a  living  object  lesson. 

It  finally  became  possible  to  give  up  many  of  the  things  that  had  been  so  intriguing. 
And  the  lesson  did  not  just  pass  away  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  not  only  that  the  soldier's 
son  saw  his  one-eyed  friend  often.  His  sleep  suffered  too. 

His  dreams  would  sometimes  show  again  the  wrecked  face,  the  bleeding  flesh,  the 


dangling  useless  eye.  He  would  wake,  sweating  badly.  The  fact  of  the  wound  would  bore 
itself  into  his  mind,  and  his  father's  words  would  come  back  to  him.  "You'll  kill  yourself. 
You'll  kill  yourself.  You'll  kill  yourself—" 

The  ghastly  picture  might  come  back  even  in  daytime,  and  he  would  remember  the 
agony  of  feeling  completely  helpless.  There  had  been  nothing  he  could  do  for  his  friend. 

If  the  returning  section  gang  had  not  heard  the  blast  of  the  track  torpedo  and  seen  the 
two  huddled  on  the  right-of-way,  the  wounded  boy  might  have  bled  to  death.  When  they 
arrived,  a  pressure  at  some  point  that  the  soldier's  son  did  not  know,  had  saved  him. 

'Don't  ever  be  helpless  like  that  again,'  the  boy  told  himself.  There  were  important 
things  that  he  did  not  know,  and  he  meant  to  learn  them. 


He  would  try  hard  to  follow  the  forceful  advice  his  father  again  gave  him.  He 
promised  himself  he  would  avoid  adult  things  that  were  weapons  or  like  weapons  until  he 
was  taught,  later,  how  to  manage  some.  It  did  not  not  occur  to  him  to  wonder  if  he  should 
go  on  playing  with  models  of  the  real  things  that  he  shared  with  other  boys.  Was  it  a 
result  of  his  promise  to  himself  that  his  science  of  toy  arms  now  reached  new  levels? 

For  several  years,  he  had  been  an  excellent  carver  of  wooden  guns.  They  were  often 
close  copies  of  the  real  things.  His  best  was  a  sub-machine  gun  made  from  a  piece  of 
scented  wood.  It  even  had  a  round  magazine  made  of  cork,  a  fisherman's  net  float.  When 
sides  and  guns  were  being  chosen  for  playing  war,  there  was  always  a  race  to  shout  those 
binding  words,  "I  get  the  sub-machine  gun!" 

For  his  twelfth  birthday,  his  grandfather  gave  him  a  flashlight  —  or,  as  some  boys 
called  them,  a  torch.  Since  the  forces  of  the  nation  were  driving  back  the  enemy,  there 
was  no  longer  a  blackout,  so  he  could  use  the  present  freely.  He  felt  a  small  sense  of 
power  as  he  watched  his  beam  of  light  cut  like  a  sword  through  the  dark. 

The  pleasure  in  using  his  match  gun  must  have  been  based  on  a  feeling  like  that.  It 
was  a  clever  device  made  from  two  spring  clothespins.  The  wooden  match  used  as  the 
missile  was  loaded  into  the  'barrel'  head-first,  and  one  spring  hit  it  out  of  the  gun.  When 
it  was  shot  off,  the  match  sputtered  then  flamed  as  it  arced  a  short  distance  into  the 
darkness. 

Some  toy  weapons  even  had  a  bit  of  power.  Bows  and  arrows  of  a  simple  kind  were 
easily  made,  and  they  could  be  put  together  with  enough  care  that  the  arrows  would  hit 
their  targets  fairly  often.  The  boy  found  that  by  making  bows  with  a  stranded  kind  of 
wire,  instead  of  the  usual  string,  he  could  increase  their  throwing  power. 

There  were  also  toys  which  used  that  childhood  explosive,  the  rubber  band.  They 
were  made  of  wood  and  used  circles  cut  from  old  inner  tubes.  In  the  more  harmless  guns, 
the  heavy  elastic  was  just  stretched  from  the  front  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  back,  where  a 
spring  clothes  pin  was  mounted  to  hold  it.  Pressing  the  free  side  of  the  clothes  pin  would 
open  it  and  release  the  band  to  fly  through  the  air. 

The  barrel  of  a  long  pistol  was  just  right  for  one  circle  of  the  elastic.  For  rifles,  two 
circles  could  be  linked  together.  In  both,  the  rubber  band  propelled  itself,  was  its  own 
missile. 

Elastic  guns  were  only  good  for  very  short  range,  and  seeing  the  sloppy  flight  of  the 


rubber  band  did  not  give  much  feeling  of  hurling  a  thunderbolt. 

There  was  an  arrow-launcher  that  used  elastic  as  well  though.  In  that,  the  circle  from 
the  inner  tube  was  cut  again  to  make  a  strip.  One  end  was  tied  tightly  to  the  top  of  a  short 
straight  handle.  A  loop  of  strong  fishing  line  was  tied  to  the  other  end. 

The  arrow  was  made  from  a  thin  board  that  was  notched  on  its  straight  lower  edge 
behind  the  point.  The  upper  edge  was  shaped  like  the  top  of  an  airplane,  ending  with  a 
rudder. 

To  fire  an  arrow,  he  hooked  the  notch  into  the  fishing-line  loop,  held  the  handle 
steady  at  arm's  length,  pulled  the  arrow's  rudder  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  let  go.  At 
first,  the  arrows  would  yaw  in  their  flight,  but  he  solved  that  problem  by  weighting  their 
points  with  nails.  By  letting  the  nails  stick  out,  cutting  off  the  heads  and  making  a  point, 
the  arrows  could  be  made  to  stick  in  their  targets,  usually  trees.  The  toy  became  a  fairly 
accurate  weapon. 

He  also  built  a  model  of  a  cannon,  nearly  as  tall  as  himself.  It  had  a  small  log  for  a 
barrel.  But  when  he  had  finished  it  as  planned,  it  did  not  fire  anything.  He  thought  about 
that  until  he  saw  that  rocks  could  be  hurled  by  two  long  strips  of  inner  tube  stretched 
from  the  muzzle  and  joined  partway  down  the  barrel  by  a  leather  pocket,  which  acted  as 
the  firing  chamber.  With  the  rock  inside  it,  that  could  be  pulled  back,  then  released. 

When  he  made  his  idea  work,  he  was  impressed.  The  cannon  was  not  accurate,  but  it 
would  hurl  an  egg-sized  rock  across  the  creek  and  send  it  crashing  into  the  trees  in  the 
wedge  of  forest  there. 

Of  course  there  were  slingshots  or  catapults  as  well.  The  usual  ones  had  a  forked 
wooden  handle  cut  from  a  sapling.  One  end  of  a  strip  of  inner  tube  was  tied  to  each 
upright.  Their  free  ends  were  joined,  as  in  his  cannon,  by  a  pocket  of  leather  that  held  the 
stone. 

The  problem  with  slingshots  was  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  balanced  pair  of 
elastics.  Because  of  that,  the  rocks  they  shot  were  set  spinning  as  they  left  the  pocket,  and 
they  curved  off  the  paths  he  wanted  them  to  follow.  They  were  not  like  thunderbolts. 

The  boy  made  some  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem  by  using  marbles  and 
sometimes  even  ball  bearings,  but  they  cost  money  or  were  hard  to  find,  and  he  could  not 
use  them  often.  So  the  ordinary  slingshot  did  not  satisfy  him,  but  could  it  be  improved? 

If  the  usual  two  strips  of  inner  tube  could  be  replaced  by  a  single  one  that  was  the 
same  in  every  part  of  its  length,  like  the  elastic  bands  used  in  offices,  the  balance  problem 
would  be  solved.  The  problem  then  would  be  how  to  attach  the  pocket.  Could  it  be  left 
off? 

That  would  mean  using  missiles  that  could  be  hooked  over  the  one  elastic,  but  short 
lengths  of  wire  could  be  bent  into  hooked  shapes.  As  another  improvement,  he  could 
replace  the  usual  awkward  wooden  crutch  with  one  bent  carefully  from  a  steel  rod.  Its 
arms  would  be  exactly  the  same  length  and  set  at  the  same  angle  to  the  handle. 

He  made  the  thing,  and  what  a  lovely  toy  it  was.  What  power! 

He  improved  on  it  though.  At  the  hardware  store,  he  bought  a  handful  of  staples,  a 
kind  of  nail  that  was  already  the  right  shape.  They  were  only  a  small  money  problem,  and 
since  they  were  heavy  and  evenly  formed,  they  flew  straight.  Thunderbolts! 


During  his  usual  tests  of  his  new  slingshot/catapult,  carried  out  on  tin-cans,  the  call 
of  a  bird  caught  the  boy's  attention.  Pleasure  in  his  invention  allowed  no  second  thoughts, 
and  he  went  to  where  he  could  see  the  bird.  It  was  a  flycatcher  on  a  tree  branch  outside 
his  grandfather's  window.  It  flew  out  to  seize  a  passing  insect,  then  found  its  perch  again 
to  sing. 

He  took  careful  aim  and  let  a  staple  go.  The  bird's  song  stopped  in  mid-note.  It 
vanished. 

Guilt  came  over  the  boy  almost  at  once.  Had  he  really  been  vicious  enough  to  shoot 
at  it?  He  felt  sure  he  had  hit  it,  that  it  had  not  just  flown  away.  Hoping  against  that,  he 
looked  in  the  shrubs  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

He  found  the  bird.  Its  breast  was  bloody.  Its  beak  opened  and  closed  as  if  it  was 
gasping  for  water.  He  gently  picked  it  up,  and  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickled  from  its 
mouth  down  over  his  fingers  and  dripped  from  his  knuckles. 

The  hunter's  glint  in  his  eyes  had  already  given  way  to  pity.  "Please  don't  die,"  he 
said  to  it. 

But  its  gasping  stopped,  and  suddenly  the  boy  was  face  to  face  with  death. 


The  moment  she  came  into  the  classroom  as  a  new  pupil,  he  felt  drawn  to  her.  She 
seemed  modest,  reserved.  It  did  not  matter  that  her  front  teeth  were  a  bit  too  large.  They 
were  white  and  evenly  set.  The  boy  especially  noticed  her  eyes,  which  were  big,  lively 
and  alert,  with  a  healthy  luster. 

There  was  a  difference  between  her  and  the  other  girls,  because  she  had  already 
begun  her  change  into  a  young  woman.  She  was  sent  to  school  in  clothes  meant  to  hide 
the  fact,  but  everyone  could  see  that  she  had  fine  full  breasts. 

She  set  off  a  deep  stirring  in  him.  Her  nearness  in  the  room  made  him  pleasantly 
restless.  When  she  brushed  against  him  by  accident  on  her  second  day,  he  felt  a  thrill. 

The  lad  soon  found  he  was  on  the  alert  for  every  word  she  spoke,  every  move  she 
made.  In  the  middle  of  a  math  problem,  he  might  suddenly  be  struck  by  an  urge  to  look 
over  at  her.  Called  on  to  read  aloud,  he  might  need  to  glance  across  at  her  partway 
through  a  sentence. 

It  was  not  only  that  she  sounded  deep  chords  in  him.  He  could  admire  her 
schoolwork  as  well.  Her  answers  to  teachers'  questions  showed  thought.  They  were 
spoken  in  a  way  that  hinted  strangely  at  both  confidence  and  shyness.  It  charmed  him. 


One  day,  a  week  after  the  new  girl  arrived,  the  commandant's  young  son  was 
walking  home  after  school  by  his  usual  route  past  the  lumberyard,  the  post  office,  and  all 
the  main  shops  of  the  town.  He  was  laughing  and  talking  with  friends,  seeming  absorbed 
in  their  chat,  but  he  was  keenly  aware  of  that  girl  with  several  others,  not  far  behind. 

It  had  already  become  a  painful  fact  to  him  that  he  had  not  won  her  attention.  He 


yearned  for  that,  though  he  had  only  vague  ideas  of  what  to  do  with  it.  He  felt  frustrated. 

They  were  approaching  the  lumberyard,  and  he  was  in  that  state  when  he  also 
became  aware  of  the  boy  plodding  along  right  behind  him,  alone.  That  lad  shambled  into 
town  on  school  days  from  a  farm.  Because  he  dealt  with  animals  every  morning,  he 
brought  an  aura  with  him,  and  the  town  children  made  fun  of  him. 

The  soldier's  boy  had  not  taken  part  in  mocking  the  farm-boy.  He  had  never  picked  a 
fight  either,  but  he  had  an  urge  to  battle  and  had  always  seemed  drawn  to  places  where 
one  might  develop.  Now  his  feelings  needed  a  release  that  might  also  get  the  attention  of 
the  girl. 

The  farmer  might  solve  his  problems.  Feeling  the  relief  that  comes  from  action,  he  at 
once  changed  his  treatment  of  him.  He  suddenly  stopped  walking,  and  the  farm-boy 
barged  into  him. 

The  commandant's  son  spun  around  quickly.  Dropping  his  books  on  the  ground,  he 
charged,  "Crash  into  me,  will  you?" 

The  country-boy  had  already  begun  saying  he  was  sorry,  but  he  could  not  finish 
when  he  heard  that  challenge.  He  had  backed  off  toward  the  lumberyard  fence,  but  now 
he  stood  rooted  there.  In  his  drab  cut-down  clothes  and  dung-smeared  boots,  he  looked 
sullenly  strong. 

From  under  his  dusty- looking  hair,  his  dull  eyes  stared  at  the  soldier's  son.  His  look 
said  that  he  had  just  seen  the  fall  of  a  person  he  had  admired.  He  was  clearly  thinking, 
'So  you  have  turned  against  me  too! ' 

He  seemed  to  sense  at  once  that  this  was  the  start  of  a  fight.  For  a  moment,  he  stared 
down  at  his  opponent's  polished  go-to-school  shoes.  One  of  his  boots  worked  in  the  dirt 
by  the  fence  for  a  moment.  Then  he  sounded  a  cry  and  sprang  at  this  new  enemy. 

The  town-boy  quickly  dropped  into  a  deep  crouch.  The  farmer  met  nothing  to 
grapple  with  and  plunged  over  him  into  the  dirt.  He  rolled  over,  but  the  town-boy  was  on 
him  instantly,  pinning  his  wrists  to  the  ground  beside  his  shoulders. 

The  farmer  tried  to  bring  his  legs  up  behind  his  opponent's  back  and  catch  his  head 
in  a  scissors,  but  his  attacker  leaned  forward  to  avoid  it.  Then  he  raised  his  hips  off  the 
ground,  arching  his  back,  and  began  bucking  strongly.  The  town-boy  gripped  the 
straining  chest  with  his  legs  and  would  not  be  thrown  off. 

For  a  time,  then,  the  farmer  lay  still  and  seemed  ready  to  give  up.  Suddenly  though, 
he  thrust  his  knees  between  his  attacker's  ribs  and  arms,  catching  them  in  the  crooks  of 
the  elbows,  forcing  them  back. 

The  town-boy  had  to  let  go  of  the  farmer's  wrists  or  his  head  would  be  forced 
backward  into  the  grip  of  those  dung- spattered  legs.  After  a  few  seconds  of  scrambling, 
the  positions  were  reversed  and  he  was  panting  under  the  other  boy's  weight. 

Cheered  on  by  his  friends,  it  was  now  the  town-boy's  turn  to  try  the  same  tricks  of 
escape  and  a  few  others.  But  none  of  them  worked.  He  saw  now  that  the  other  boy  was 
stronger  that  himself,  probably  because  of  his  chores  on  the  farm. 

The  toppled  aggressor  was  running  out  of  tricks  and  starting  to  feel  desperate  under 
the  strong  near  smell  of  the  other  boy. 

Luckily,  one  of  the  watching  crowd  shouted  that  a  teacher  was  coming.  The  farmer 
released  his  grip  at  once  and  bounded  into  the  lumberyard  to  hide  behind  a  pile  of  beams. 


The  soldier's  son  got  up  from  the  ground.  He  dusted  himself  off  and  tried  to  look  as 
if  he  had  not  been  losing  the  fight  he  had  started.  It  was  then  that  he  heard  the  new  girl 
say,  "He  deserves  to  be  beaten.  He  should  know  better  than  to  fight." 

To  the  children's  surprise,  the  teacher  hurried  past  their  small  crowd.  Not  asking  the 
reason  for  it,  she  went  to  the  post  office. 

A  moment  later,  the  country-boy  came  boldly  out  from  behind  his  lumber  pile.  He 
was  clearly  looking  forward  to  using  more  farm-built  strength. 

The  town-boy  had  seen  that  he  had  to  keep  out  of  the  other  boy's  grip.  As  if  it  didn't 
matter  much,  he  asked,  "What  would  you  rather  do,  wrestle  or  box?" 

"Wrestle!"  the  farmer  said. 

"Good,"  said  the  commandant'  son.  "Let's  box."  He  began  stepping  this  way  and 
that  way,  flicking  his  fists  in  the  country-boy's  face. 

The  farmer  held  up  his  hands  and  shuffled  heavily  around  in  his  boots,  but  he  knew 
he  was  awkward.  A  light  jab  soon  caught  his  nose,  and  a  trickle  of  red  began  finding  its 
way  through  the  new  down  of  his  upper  lip.  A  few  seconds  later,  another  fist  tapped  the 
same  target,  and  the  trickle  became  a  small  flood. 

Luckily  for  the  farm-boy  this  time,  another  alarm  was  raised  when  the  teacher  who 
had  rushed  by  came  out  of  the  post  office.  She  turned  the  other  way,  but  the  farmer  saw 
his  chance  and  escaped  out  the  far  end  of  the  lumberyard.  He  was  not  chased. 

After  the  fight,  the  soldier's  son  could  feel  that  he  had  gained  back  some  of  his  pride, 
but  he  had  not  won  a  victory.  The  new  girl  continued  paying  him  little  attention.  She 
began  treating  the  farm-boy  kindly. 


The  boys  were  'playing  guns'.  They  faced  the  misty  creek  that  flowed  quietly  just 
beyond  the  avenue  the  commandant's  house  faced.  They  were  looking  at  the  wedge  of 
forest  on  the  far  bank.  The  river  road  came  from  their  left,  bridging  the  water  a  short  way 
downstream,  then  passing  behind  the  trees.  An  area  of  marsh  that  began  at  a  distance, 
near  the  road,  stretched  along  the  right  edge  of  the  woods,  then  mingled  its  water  with  the 
stream.  The  river  road,  the  marsh  and  the  creek  were  the  boundaries  of  the  forest. 

The  commandant's  son  looked  at  the  rising  sun.  'It's  about  0750,'  he  thought. 

"You  two  go  around  by  the  river  road  now  and  man  the  cannon,"  he  said.  "Here's  a 
map  I  drew  to  show  where  it  is  and  the  best  way  to  get  to  it.  Move  quietly  till  you  hear 
the  whistle  at  0800,  or  you'll  give  away  our  attack.  Keep  well  out  of  sight." 

He  chose  others  of  the  troop.  "You  two  take  positions  on  the  far  side  of  the  road, 
near  the  head  of  the  swamp.  Stay  well  down  and  keep  quiet  till  you  see  the  enemy  going 
after  the  cannon,  then  open  up  with  everything  you've  got.  Don't  get  picked  off,  but 
make  lots  of  noise." 

With  their  wooden  guns,  the  four  trotted  away  to  the  left.  They  would  cross  the 
bridge  over  the  creek  and  move  up  the  road  behind  the  triangle  of  forest  to  take  their 
positions  on  its  right  side. 


That  stand  of  trees  was  not  big,  but  they  pictured  it  as  a  huge  wooded  battleground. 
In  its  depths  was  a  remnant  from  some  of  their  past  fights,  a  roofed  trench  or  bunker  that 
was  the  command  post  of  the  area's  defenders. 

Yesterday  before  the  evening  meal,  sides  had  been  chosen  for  the  battle.  One  boy 
had  shouted,  "Second  captain,  first  pick!"  claiming  the  right  to  be  one  of  the  leaders.  The 
soldier's  son  was  chosen  commander  of  the  other  side.  By  tossing  a  coin,  it  was  decided 
who  should  attack  and  who  should  defend.  At  0800  hours,  the  leader  of  the  defenders, 
who  had  a  watch,  would  blow  a  whistle  from  the  top  of  the  bunker  to  start  the  action. 
Taking  that  stronghold  meant  winning  the  battle. 

It  was  clear  to  the  commandant's  son  how  the  attack  would  be  made,  but  he  would 
keep  in  mind  the  saying,  'No  plan  survives  contact  with  the  enemy.'  Ideas  from  all  his 
reading  about  war  and  his  own  past  battles  had  been  used  to  work  on  the  problem,  and  he 
had  developed  a  good  scheme. 

He  had  also  prepared  things.  He  had  mostly  taken  apart  the  cannon  he  had  built, 
loaded  it  on  the  wheelbarrow  his  mother  used  in  their  victory  garden,  and  taken  it  to  a 
cove  farther  up  the  creek.  There,  he  managed  to  put  it  and  some  rocks  for  it  to  shoot 
aboard  a  good-sized  raft  that  he  had  made  a  year  ago.  The  commandant  called  it  his  navy. 

He  had  paddled  across  the  creek  and  picked  a  course  through  the  lower  end  of  the 
marsh,  scaring  up  its  ducks,  poling  through  reeds  and  cattails  toward  the  river  road  as  far 
as  the  depth  of  water  allowed.  Then  he  put  the  gun  together  again  on  a  tiny  sedge-fringed 
point,  aiming  it  toward  the  place  where  the  marsh  approached  the  river  road. 

He  had  screened  it  with  branches,  left  its  supply  of  rocks,  and  paddled  the  raft  back 
to  the  cove.  Six  short  boards  that  he  left  on  the  deck  would  be  ready  for  use. 

The  sun  now  seemed  to  show  0800  hours.  The  whistle  starting  the  battle  should 
come  at  any  moment. 

Yes.  An  eerie  sound  came  over  the  quiet  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The 
boys  beside  him  stirred,  ready  for  action.  "Let's  get  going,"  said  the  boy  who  had  lost  an 
eye  to  the  railway  track  torpedo. 

"Hang  on  for  a  minute,"  their  commander  said.  He  seemed  to  be  listening  for 
something  else,  and  he  soon  added,  "Ah!" 

A  clatter  of  frantic  ducks  came  from  the  upper  end  of  the  marsh,  proving  that  their 
cannon  had  begun  laying  down  its  barrage.  The  enemy  would  hear  that  too,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  think  the  attack  was  coming  from  that  direction. 

They  would  very  likely  move  to  defend  the  sector  of  marsh  that  was  nearest  the  river 
road.  When  they  did,  they  would  come  under  fire  from  the  machine  guns  he  had  posted 
just  beyond  the  road.  The  whole  effect  should  be  to  lure  the  defenders  into  the  corner  of 
the  forest  made  by  the  road  and  marsh. 


As  their  commander  led  them  running  toward  the  creek  with  their  wooden  guns,  the 
attackers  heard  the  opening  bursts  from  their  machine  guns  beyond  the  river  road. 
"Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah 
"Eh-eh-eh-eh-eh-eh-eh 

He  led  them  into  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  to  a  place  upstream  and  across 


the  creek  from  the  marsh.  The  raft  was  in  its  cove  there,  and  he  waved  them  onto  it. 
Laying  their  weapons  on  the  deck,  they  took  up  the  boards  to  paddle  with,  then  slipped 
the  vessel  out  into  the  easy  current. 

As  he  steered  the  raft  across  the  stream,  their  commander  signalled  them  to  make  no 
noise  but,  despite  being  veterans,  they  heard  their  hearts  beating.  Then  they  were  ordered 
to  stop  paddling  and  lie  flat  on  the  deck  to  avoid  being  seen.  Over  their  heads,  fingers  of 
mist  moved  slowly,  the  sun  stirring  them,  thinning  them. 

The  raft  drifted  past  the  marsh  and  came  near  the  planned  landing  place.  The 
commander  pointed  to  it  and  signalled  his  men  to  paddle  again  and  move  it  quietly  to  the 
shore.  Sub-machine  gun  held  high,  he  could  soon  leap  to  a  patch  of  gravelly  beach.  There 
was  a  'crunch'  sound  that  startled  him. 

He  tied  the  vessel  to  a  tree  root,  then  moved  up  the  steep  bank  to  where  he  could  see 
a  faint  trail  leading  inland.  All  clear! 

He  waved  for  his  men  to  follow,  and  they  stole  up,  guns  in  hand.  Their  landing  on 
enemy  soil  had  been  made  without  them  firing  a  shot. 

In  a  half-crouch,  they  went  up  the  sketchy  trail  to  a  place  that  overlooked  the 
clearing  where  the  enemy  stronghold  was.  Only  a  sentry  was  between  it  and  themselves, 
but  the  defenders  might  soon  realize  that  they  had  not  been  facing  all  the  attackers  and 
send  men  back  to  see  if  their  bunker  was  safe. 

Their  sentry  seemed  unhappy  at  being  so  far  from  the  battle.  He  patrolled  a  large 
circle  just  inside  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  but  he  halted  on  the  side  nearest  the 
distant  action,  listening  to  the  noises  of  war. 

"Pow;  pow!"  The  sound  of  side-arms. 

"Pting!  Ptui!"  Ricochets. 

"Bam;  bam;  bam!"  The  rifles. 

"Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah  /  Eh-eh-eh-eh-eh  — "  Automatic  weapons. 
The  panic  squawking  of  ducks  was  like  the  outcries  of  peaceful  citizens  caught 
between  armies. 

When  the  sentry  paused  again  to  listen,  the  commander  of  the  attackers  crept  closer 
and  hid  behind  a  big  tree  on  the  patrolled  route.  Passing  there  on  his  next  round,  the 
guard  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind.  A  bony  knee  thrust  into  his  back,  and  a  strong 
hand  held  his  mouth  closed.  From  the  corner  of  an  eye  that  was  wide  with  fear,  he  saw  a 
wooden  dagger  that  touched  his  throat. 

"Surrender  in  silence  or  die,"  whispered  an  enemy  voice. 

The  sentry  tried  to  nod.  He  dropped  his  gun. 

Freeing  the  relieved  guard  and  waving  his  men  into  the  clearing,  the  assault  leader 
demanded,  "Where  is  the  whistle?" 
"In  the  bunker,"  said  the  captive. 

The  commandant's  son  jumped  into  the  enemy  post  and  got  the  whistle.  Giving  it  to 
the  one-eyed  lad,  he  sent  him  onto  the  roof  to  blow  it.  Their  prisoner  was  also  sent  off  to 
report  that  his  side  had  lost  the  battle. 

When  the  boy  with  the  whistle  came  down,  one  of  the  other  attackers  climbed  onto 
the  bunker.  "I'm  the  king  of  the  castle,  and  you're  the  dirty  rascals,"  he  shouted. 

The  one-eyed  lad  answered,  "You're  king  shit  of  turd  island,"  and  the  rest  all 
laughed.  They  were  giddy  with  their  victory. 


When  the  surprised  defenders  found  their  enemies  holding  the  bunker,  they 
complained,  "No  fair!"  But  both  sides  knew  the  attackers  had  won  the  battle  honestly. 

It  had  been  bloodless,  of  course,  except  that  the  invading  commander  had  torn  a  hand 
on  some  'barbed  wire',  scratched  it  on  some  thorny  bush. 


He  longed  for  the  final  day  of  school.  When  the  time  came,  there  would  be  a  long 
holiday  when,  except  for  helping  his  mother  in  their  victory  garden,  he  could  just  enjoy 
being  a  boy.  It  was  not  that  he  didn't  like  school.  He  managed  to  enjoy  it,  and  there  was 
also  a  pretty  girl  in  his  class.  But  school  could  hardly  compare  with  the  holidays.  In  detail 
that  was  rare  in  a  lad  who  was  only  twelve,  he  pictured  how  it  would  be  and  prepared  for 
it. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  would  be  sailing  his  new  raft.  He  had  already  built  it,  a  sleek 
two-man  vessel  with  a  hull  made  from  short  logs  that  were  firmly  joined,  then  sawn  to 
form  a  bow.  For  comfort,  he  had  added  a  deck  of  finished  lumber.  For  looks,  he  had  got 
some  yellow  paint  and  put  on  two  coats. 

This  would  be  a  raft  with  a  difference,  though,  because  it  would  have  sails.  The  mast 
had  already  been  stepped  and  painted  black  for  contrast.  The  main-sail  had  been  made 
from  one  remnant  of  an  old  khaki  tent,  and  he  had  painted  a  yellow  sun  on  it.  The  jib  was 
being  made  from  a  smaller  piece. 

It  was  the  noon-hour  of  a  day  off  school,  and  he  had  just  come  from  making  the 
raft's  jib  in  his  father's  workshop  when  he  heard  the  commandant's  voice.  It  was  excited. 

He  knew  he  should  go  and  greet  his  father,  but  that  would  destroy  his  mood.  His 
image  of  days  on  the  water  would  be  blown  from  his  mind.  Could  those  days  somehow 
include  that  girl  from  school? 

"—  promotion,  larger  command,  a  more  central  position.  It  looked  as  if  I  was  stuck 
here  forever,  teaching  men  to  use  only  small  arms,"  his  father  was  saying. 

"I  have  given  up  on  being  posted  to  combat  duty.  They  need  me  too  badly  here  in 
training.  In  any  case,  the  war  can't  last  much  longer  if  what  I  hear  about  enemy  prisoners 
is  true. 

"But  they  finally  seem  to  have  seen  that  I  can  do  much  bigger  things  than  they've 
had  me  doing  here.  It's  as  if  they  had  been  studying  how  to  avoid  advancing  me." 

The  boy  was  not  really  listening,  but  it  came  to  him  that  his  grandfather  seemed 
excited  too.  'And  any  democracy  would  avoid  you,'  the  old  man  thought,  but  he  only 
said,  "I'd  be  able  to  visit  with  old  friends.  There's  plenty  of  them  in  the  capital,  you 
understand.  There's  talk  of  our  regiment's  reunion  too.  I  got  a  letter  just  the  other  day, 
inviting  me  to  — " 

The  boy  was  just  starting  to  listen  to  the  old  man  when  his  mother  cut  in.  "We  could 
send  the  boys  to  the  best  schools  in  the  regional  capital!"  her  gravelly  voice  declared. 

"I  could  join  a  bigger  cadet  corps  next  year  in  high  school,"  his  brother  added. 

They  must  be  talking  about  something  very  big.  His  brother  rarely  spoke  about 
himself.  And  if  the  subject  could  make  his  mother  sound  happy  in  front  of  her  husband,  it 
must  be  wonderful. 


He  had  noticed  that  parents  of  his  friends  shared  affection,  and  his  own  father  and 
mother  did  not  seem  to  have  that.  Sometimes  he  thought  about  them,  and  it  looked  as  if 
they  were  not  even  as  happy  as  they  used  to  be. 

In  spite  of  the  others,  he  kept  to  his  own  quiet  joy  and  would  not  let  different 
thoughts  distract  him.  Unseen,  he  borrowed  another  spool  of  thread  from  his  mother's 
sewing  basket  and  went  back  to  the  workshop  and  making  the  sail. 

A  short  while  later,  he  was  sewing  one  edge  of  the  jib  at  great  risk  to  his  fingers 
when  the  commandant  appeared.  "Hello,  son!  You  didn't  hear  the  news!"  he  blurted,  all 
smiles. 

"What  news,  dad?"  the  boy  asked,  looking  up.  He  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed,  but 
he  tried  to  smile. 

"Your  father  has  been  promoted;  that's  what!" 

"Promoted  again?  That's  good,  dad."  The  lad  tried  to  match  the  commandant's 
mood,  but  knew  he  had  not  managed  it. 

The  man  was  slightly  nettled  that  the  youngster  did  not  give  a  livelier  answer,  but 
nothing  could  defeat  his  brief  feeling  of  charity.  A  new  sense  of  his  great  ability  had 
puffed  out  his  chest  and  made  him  stand  his  tallest,  though  that  would  impress  no  one. 
His  eyes  were  more  afire  that  usual,  and  his  nostrils  seemed  to  tremble.  He  snapped  his 
fingers,  releasing  some  of  his  bottled  energy. 

"We'll  be  going  to  the  regional  capital  to  live,"  the  father  rattled.  "You  and  your 
brother  will  go  to  a  city  school  and  make  new  friends.  There  are  some  fine  schools  in  the 
capital!" 

The  commandant  then  left  for  company  more  likely  to  share  his  joy. 


The  boy's  mind  was  more  and  more  turned  toward  the  coming  holidays.  His 
attention  could  not  be  caught  by  his  family's  move  to  the  city  when  he  was  told  about  it 
mostly  by  talk  about  a  new  school.  The  daily  pastimes  of  his  age  kept  his  mind  off  the 
move  too:  mischief,  exploring,  hunts  with  slingshot  or  bow  and  arrow,  playing  guns  in 
the  woods  and  streets.  Also,  he  was  going  through  a  stage  where  he  often  seemed 
dreamy.  One  of  his  teachers  had  even  remarked  about  it.  In  spite  of  changes  in  his  home 
as  things  were  packed  to  prepare,  the  boy  never  felt  clearly  that  the  move  to  the  regional 
capital  was  about  to  take  place. 

It  seemed  to  him  like  a  very  sudden  change  when  all  their  furniture  was  loaded  into 
an  army  truck  one  morning  and  hauled  away.  His  family  just  as  suddenly  got  into  their 
own  car,  taking  him  with  them,  and  started  off  down  the  river  road,  their  home  of  so 
many  years  left  behind. 

Once  he  was  seated  in  the  car,  the  boy  had  his  mind  taken  off  what  was  happening 
by  the  sight  of  his  model  airplane.  It  was  a  copy  of  a  fighter-plane  that  was  now  slightly 
outdated,  but  he  still  admired  it. 

Unlike  the  models  he  made  for  the  junior  victory  club,  this  one  was  hollow.  To  give 
its  fuselage,  wings  and  tail  their  shape,  he  had  cut  out  each  fragile  part  of  its  frame  from 
light-weight  wood,  then  joined  them  with  very  thin  lengths.  Finally,  he  had  covered  the 


whole  thing  with  green  tissue-paper  and  glued  on  the  right  symbols. 

With  a  pin  and  some  string,  he  dangled  his  model  from  the  blue  ceiling  of  the  car.  As 
they  sped  toward  the  distant  city,  he  admired  its  lines  and  watched  with  pleasure  as  it 
climbed,  banked,  sideslipped,  dived  with  the  vehicle's  motion.  He  pretended  it  was 
involved  in  a  whirling  dog-fight,  that  its  black  wing-guns  fired  deadly  bursts,  that  a  trail 
of  vapour  traced  its  hectic  course  through  the  sky. 

Once  the  town  had  been  left  behind,  the  commandant  took  a  last  glance  at  the 
farmhouse  where  he  had  spent  so  many  hours  playing  with  the  young  teacher.  Then  he 
settled  himself  for  their  drive  to  the  capital  at  high  speed. 

He  felt  himself  to  be  almost  part  of  the  car.  It  was  one  of  those  times  when  drivers 
feel  joy  just  to  be  driving,  a  time  when  they  can  make  no  wrong  move  and  know  it. 
Though  he  was  not  in  uniform,  he  also  felt  an  urge  show  what  a  fine  commander  he  was: 
daring,  yet  bound  to  succeed.  When  the  road  grew  rough  over  a  long  detour,  he  did  not 
slow  down  much.  He  drove  with  greater  skill. 

In  the  back  seat,  the  grandfather  saw  clearly  what  this  child  of  his  was  trying  to 
prove  by  his  actions.  He  just  held  on  to  ease  his  strained  old  joints. 

In  the  front,  his  son's  wife  sat  sour  and  silent.  She  did  not  approve. 

The  older  brother  sat  between  his  parents,  seeming  almost  excited.  Though  he  was 
normally  self-contained,  saying  little,  he  half-whooped  sometimes,  admiring,  as  the  car 
just  missed  pot-holes  or  half  skidded  around  gravelly  curves. 

The  younger  son  watched  his  fighter  plane.  Though  the  sight  of  it  had  very  much 
pleased  him  at  first,  on  the  long  bumpy  detour  the  jerks  at  its  string  dashed  it  against  the 
sky/ceiling.  Then  it  dived,  only  to  be  yanked  up  again.  It  was  as  if,  in  returning  from  the 
dog-fight,  it  was  caught  in  some  terrible  long-lasting  storm. 

Strangely,  the  boy  did  not  reach  out  to  save  his  creation.  He  saw  the  rudder  bent 
against  the  ceiling  as  if  that  could  not  be  helped.  The  left  wing  began  to  droop.  The  right 
wing  began  losing  its  tissue-paper  covering,  and  a  tiny  machine  gun  fell  into  his  lap  from 
it.  He  was  pleased  with  how  well  he  had  carved  it,  despite  its  smallness. 

All  at  once  it  came  to  him  that  his  whole  life  was  being  changed.  He  would  probably 
never  see  his  friends  again,  their  secret  places,  their  boyhood  battle  grounds.  Sailing  the 
raft,  his  lovely  dream  of  the  coming  holiday,  would  not  be  possible,  and  he  would  never 
again  see  that  girl  who  had  caught  his  interest  either. 

Still  looking  at  the  carving  of  the  gun,  he  felt  small  tears  sliding  down  across  his 
eyes,  blurring  his  view  of  it.  He  sniffled  and  at  last  took  down  the  battered  plane. 

He  pulled  the  other  loosened  guns  out  of  its  wings  and  dropped  them  out  the  car 
window  one  by  one.  As  the  family  neared  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  he  threw  out  the  bent 
fighter-plane  itself. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  that  than  he  felt  a  pulling  at  his  heart.  He  wanted  to  stop  their 
speeding  car,  get  back  the  model,  patch  it  up.  But  how  could  he  ever  suggest  such  a  step 
to  his  father,  who  seemed  to  be  entering  the  capital  in  a  mood  of  triumph? 

Seeing  no  hope,  the  boy  slouched  in  his  seat.  His  tears  came  more  freely,  and  he 
sniffled  more. 

His  grandfather's  hand  closed  over  his  between  them.  The  boy  looked  at  him  and 
saw  his  sympathy. 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  said  the  old  man.  "You  will  see." 


As  the  family  drove  in  through  its  suburbs,  they  realized  that  the  regional  capital  was 
being  stirred  by  some  strong  feeling.  Store  owners  were  trimming  their  shops  with  bright 
colours  and  with  national  flags  that  waved  in  a  fine  breeze. 

"We  have  won  some  big  victory,"  the  commandant  guessed. 

But  the  farther  they  went  toward  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  clearer  it  became  that  the 
feeling  was  special.  Finally,  the  father  had  to  know  more.  He  pulled  to  the  side  of  the 
street  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  store.  Its  owner,  a  lean  tall  fellow  with  an  long  reach,  was 
up  on  a  shaky  ladder,  draping  his  place  with  the  nation's  colours. 

The  commandant,  just  another  man  out  of  uniform,  left  the  car  and  called  up  to  the 
fellow,  "What's  all  the  fuss  about?  Have  we  won  some  great  battle?"  He  stretched  after 
his  long  drive. 

"Eh?  —  Battle?"  asked  the  store  man  over  his  shoulder.  "Battle,  you  say?  Why, 
where  have  you  been,  man?"  He  turned  as  much  as  he  dared  to  on  his  perch.  With  a  touch 
of  drama,  he  said,  "After  a  taste  of  our  great  new  weapon,  the  enemy  has  surrendered." 

"What?  So  soon?"  The  soldier  was  surprised.  He  had  known  the  war  was  going  well, 
of  course,  and  he  had  heard  rumours  of  a  new  weapon.  But  he  had  not  hoped  for  this 
much. 

The  store-keeper  raised  an  eyebrow  at  the  father's  odd  reply.  The  soldier  saw  a 
sudden  need  to  act:  joy  as  well  as  surprise.  "HURRAY!"  he  cried,  throwing  up  his  arms. 
He  turned  back  to  the  car  to  pass  on  the  news.  The  merchant  came  down  and  went  into 
his  store. 

But  the  family  had  heard.  "Thank  goodness!"  breathed  the  mother,  with  a  huge  sigh 
of  relief.  "My  children  have  been  saved."  She  clasped  her  older  son  to  her  side  and  kissed 
him  on  the  temple. 

A  longer  war  could  have  seen  the  boy  marching  off  to  the  slaughter.  He  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  the  nation  had  already  begun  feeling  a  need  for  youngsters  who  needed  to 
test  whether  they  were  men  yet. 

'Another  war  to  end  wars,'  the  grandfather  scoffed  silently.  He  had  been  bitter  nearly 
all  day  because  of  his  son's  childish  efforts  to  prove  his  worth  by  his  driving.  The  old 
man  had  known  since  his  own  youth  what  real  men  were  like. 

He  soon  cheered  up,  though,  because  the  merchant  returned  with  a  tray  of  glasses 
and  a  big  bottle  that  he  must  have  had  ready  for  victory  drinks  with  customers.  He  also 
brought  his  wife,  a  full-figured  woman  with  a  warm  smile.  She  put  down  a  box  she  had 
brought,  and  he  put  the  tray  on  that. 

With  a  sweeping  gesture,  the  store-keeper  invited  the  rest  of  the  family  to  leave  the 
car  and  join  them.  Then  he  filled  the  glasses  from  the  bottle.  He  would  not  rest  until  even 
the  boys  held  a  glass. 

"A  toast!"  he  offered  lifting  his  own  drink.  "To  those  heroes  in  the  services  who 
have  given  our  nation  this  great  victory." 

They  all  touched  glasses,  the  boys  awkwardly,  beginners. 

'And  to  the  needless  dead,'  sighed  the  grandfather  to  himself  as  the  others  discussed 
the  nation's  new  weapon  and  the  surrender.  He  tasted  his  drink  and  liked  it,  but  his  mood 
lingered.  'And  to  the  maimed,'  he  thought,  downing  much  of  the  rest.  'And  may  this 


damned  war  end  in  final  peace.'  He  finished  it. 

Though  the  old  man  had  swallowed  it  fast,  what  he  had  taken  didn't  affect  him  at 
once.  He  said  to  the  store  man,  pointing  at  his  out-of-uniform  son  with  a  hopeful  gesture 
of  his  empty  glass,  "You  should  know  who  this  man  is.  He  is,  you  understand,  the  new 
acting  commandant  of  the  regional  capital's  army  group." 

The  merchant's  smile  warmed.  "I'm  honoured  to  meet  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "Very 
honoured."  He  re-told  the  fact  to  his  wife,  who  also  seemed  impressed. 

Being  near  a  different  woman  reminded  the  commandant  that  he  would  have  to  find 
a  new  one  to  play  with.  He  wondered  if  the  store  man's  wife  would  be  aroused  like  the 
teacher  he  had  left  behind,  by  being  slapped  around. 

"Won't  you  come  inside  and  take  something  more?"  the  store-keeper  invited. 

The  soldier  looked  again  at  the  woman,  but  said,  "No,  thanks.  We  really  must  go  on. 
I  am  to  take  command  on  the  day  after  tomorrow;  orders.  There  will  be  a  great  many 
details  to  master  by  then,  and  we  have  to  move  on  now.  Thank  you  just  the  same.  Very 
pleasant.  Well,  goodbye,  goodbye." 


The  family  took  their  places  in  the  car  again,  and  the  commandant  slipped  it  out  into 
the  traffic  flowing  toward  the  capital's  center.  Soon  they  were  among  buildings  that  made 
the  streets  seem  to  be  set  deep  in  canyons.  Crowds  of  happy  citizens  were  strung  out 
along  the  sidewalks,  many  waving  flags.  They  seemed  to  be  noisily  waiting  for 
something. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  parade,"  the  father  guessed.  " —  I  wonder  when  the  present 
commandant  heard  about  our  victory.  It  would  take  good  planning  to  parade  a  force  of 
this  size.  Let's  find  a  way  to  get  a  good  view." 

He  stopped  an  elderly  policeman  on  a  motorcycle  and  showed  a  card  from  his  wallet 
to  prove  who  he  was.  He  added  that  he  was  to  be  the  new  army-group  commandant. 
Where  could  he  get  a  good  view  of  the  parade,  he  wondered.  They  would  soon  be  his 
troops. 

The  policeman  saluted  in  a  way  that  did  not  please  the  soldier,  but  he  asked  politely 
for  the  commandant  to  follow  him  in  his  car.  The  family  was  then  led  swiftly  to  a  point 
opposite  a  huge  place  of  worship  facing  a  large  public  square. 

New  bleachers  had  been  set  up  there.  Saying,  "Sorry,"  the  policeman  slowly  cleared 
a  path  through  the  waiting  crowd  near  them.  Despite  protests,  he  led  the  new 
commandant's  car  right  up  beside  them  and  saw  it  parked.  Then  he  explained  matters  to  a 
private  on  guard  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway. 

The  father  told  his  sons  to  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  car,  where  they  would  see  better  than 
most  of  the  crowd.  The  grandfather  decided  to  stay  where  he  was.  It  had  never  been  his 
war,  and  he  felt  little  sense  of  victory.  After  what  he  had  drunk,  he  might  take  a  nap. 

'That's  just  as  well,'  thought  the  new  commandant. 

Keenly  sorry  that  he  was  not  in  uniform,  he  took  his  wife  by  the  arm  and  steered  her 
past  the  guard  (who  saluted  to  be  on  the  safe  side).  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  they  began 
passing  the  officers  and  important  people  of  the  local  government  who  were  seated  with 
their  families  in  the  stand.  He  picked  his  way  toward  a  structure  that  was  like  a  lectern, 


inside  a  fenced-off  part  of  the  bleachers.  Showing  his  identity  to  a  second  guard,  he  sent 
the  man  in  to  announce  him. 

The  old  commandant  came  out  at  once.  He  was  a  tall  wiry  man  who  held  himself 
very  upright.  His  hair  was  gray,  and  his  pleasant  eyes  made  him  look  amused  at  all  times. 

"This  is  a  fine  surprise!"  he  said,  dropping  the  soldierly  greeting  as  the  new 
commandant  saluted.  "What  excellent  news,  eh?  What  a  glorious  day!  Come  in  and  join 
us,  won't  you?" 

The  men  knew  one  another  of  course.  They  were  both  veterans  of  many  meetings  of 
training-corps  officers.  The  new  man  had  to  present  his  wife,  though,  and  the  outgoing 
commandant  presented  them  both  to  other  members  of  the  select  party. 

"I  especially  want  you  to  meet  this  chap,"  he  said,  turning  to  a  man  who  did  not  look 
much  like  an  officer,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  pinching  and  pulling  his  nose.  "He  is 
studying  recruiting  problems  and  —  though  this  war  is  over  —  will  no  doubt  want  your 
views  for  his  report.  He's  one  of  those  college  men,  you  know,  sociology.  And  I'm  happy 
to  add  that  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine." 

The  new  commandant's  eyes  showed  great  interest.  Did  his  nostrils  really  quiver? 
"Ah,  recruiting,"  he  said.  "Excellent!  There  are  things  that  I  have  to  say  about  that, 
believe  me." 

Since  he  was  not  in  uniform,  the  new  commanding  officer  would  only  accept  seats  in 
the  very  back  of  the  fenced  area,  but  the  view  of  the  square  was  still  perfect.  Before  long, 
the  first  sounds  of  the  parade  began  to  echo  up  the  canyon  street  between  the  tallest 
buildings. 

Because  they  were  above  the  crowd,  the  boys  also  had  a  clear  view.  The  younger 
brother  had  overcome  his  sadness  for  the  time  being  to  look  with  awe  at  the  great 
religious  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  square.  Then  he  watched  the  pigeons  or  doves 
that  seemed  to  live  on  the  man-made  ledges  around  the  area.  There  were  also  two  girls  of 
about  his  own  age  at  the  front  of  the  car.  They  kept  giggling  and  looking  back  at  his 
brother  and  himself. 

When  the  first  sounds  of  the  parade  came  to  the  boys,  they  looked  down  the  street, 
and  soon  the  display  of  their  nation's  might  was  moving  past  them.  It  was  formed  to  kill, 
but  it  caused  liveliness  in  nearly  all  the  watchers.  City  boys  trotted  beside  the  marching 
soldiers,  shouting,  even  touching  their  guns.  Women  cheered  victors  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  foe  and  now  would  never  reach  the  battle  zone.  Old  men  grasped  and  shook  the 
free  hands  of  the  troops  as  they  ranked  by  and,  clapping  them  on  the  shoulders,  smiled  at 
them  with  missing  teeth.  From  his  reviewing  stand,  the  old  commandant  greeted  each 
formation  as  it  stamped  by,  saluting  from  his  lectern. 

There  were  great  lumbering  tanks,  odd-looking  half-tracked  armoured  cars,  big  and 
smaller  guns  pulled  by  tractors,  large  numbers  of  troop  trucks  with  the  helmeted  heads  of 
new  soldiers  just  showing  over  their  racks.  There  was  unit  after  unit  of  foot  soldiers, 
rifles  and  bayonets  gleaming  dull-blue,  setting  the  time  with  their  heavy  boots  treading 
sternly. 

Of  course  there  were  bands  as  well.  Maybe  it  was  mainly  because  of  the  gulp  he  had 
taken  before  he  had  handed  his  drink  to  his  grandfather  earlier,  but  the  younger  brother 
was  deeply  stirred  by  their  music.  The  drums  especially  moved  him. 

Perhaps  his  grandfather  had  been  right.  Life  in  the  regional  capital  might  not  be  so 
bad  after  all. 


Since  the  holidays  had  not  come  yet,  the  boys  had  to  begin  school  again  as  soon  as 
the  family  moved  to  the  capital.  They  were  not  sent  to  the  best  place  of  learning  in  the 
city  after  all  —  at  least  not  right  away.  The  commandant  was  too  busy  taking  up  his 
demanding  new  task,  and  their  mother,  despite  her  love,  was  too  busy  setting  up  her  new 
house  to  find  the  best  place  and  start  them  there. 

"You  will  finish  this  year  at  the  nearest  school,"  said  the  soldier.  "After  the  holidays, 
you  can  start  at  a  better  one." 

The  family  had  moved  into  a  commanding  officer's  residence,  so  the  boys'  new 
school  would  be  close  to  the  army  camp.  The  area  was  not  at  all  special.  Its  place  of 
learning  was  barely  average  and  contained  many  grimy  roughnecks. 

As  usual,  each  of  the  sons  found  his  own  way  to  school  at  his  own  time.  The  young 
one  was  even  early.  As  he  entered  the  grounds  of  the  place,  he  was  met  by  a  heavy  fellow 
with  beady  eyes,  who  seemed  to  have  spotted  him  coming  and  seen  that  he  must  be  a  new 
pupil. 

Without  a  pause,  the  heavyweight  said,  "Do  you  see  that  tall  kid  with  the  oily- 
looking  skin  and  all  the  hair?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  commandant's  son. 
"Go  and  tell  him  he's  a  filthy  stranger." 

The  soldier's  son  did  not  answer,  but  he  went  to  the  boy  pointed  out.  They 
exchanged  half-smiles,  and  the  other  lad  asked,  "What  did  he  say?" 
"He  said  I  should  come  and  call  you  a  filthy  stranger." 

"Yeah,"  said  the  other  boy.  "I  get  that  all  the  time,  but  I'm  glad  you  didn't  say  it." 
They  smiled  broadly. 

The  older  brother  was  put  into  a  senior  class,  the  younger  into  one  of  the  next  lower 
year.  Pupils  of  his  age  were  called  juniors. 

The  young  brother's  main  teacher  would  be  a  tall,  well  dressed  man  in  his  late 
thirties.  His  slight  stoop  might  have  been  the  rounded  shoulders  of  a  student.  He  had  the 
at-ease  while  still  seeming  strong  manner  of  what  the  commandant  called  officer 
material.  An  accent  that  could  barely  be  noticed  hinted  that  he  belonged  to  some  higher 
level  that  the  school  rarely  dealt  with. 

The  new  boy  had  no  choice  of  where  he  would  sit  in  his  class.  There  were  two  empty 
places  at  the  very  back  of  the  room  and,  since  he  was  tall  for  his  age,  sitting  there  would 
be  no  hardship  for  him.  The  teacher  placed  him  behind  a  girl,  who  was  also  rather  tall. 

The  very  first  thing  he  learned  was  about  his  new  teacher's  'world-awareness 
questions'.  After  recording  absent  pupils,  the  man  began  the  day's  lessons  with  one. 

"In  holding  our  defeated  enemy's  country,"  he  said,  "we  will  share  with  our  main 
ally.  (Remember:  Yesterday,  we  saw  that  our  ally  is  ruled  by  a  dictator,  but  our  own  land 
is  a  democracy.)  Today's  question  is:  'Who,  our  ally  or  ourselves,  has  the  larger  army  to 
use  in  holding  the  conquered  nation?" 

He  gave  a  moment  for  them  to  think  about  the  question,  then  asked,  "How  many  of 
you  believe  that  our  democratic  nation  has  the  larger  army?" 


By  raising  a  hand,  all  the  pupils  except  one  showed  they  favoured  that  view.  They 
seemed  to  be  showing  faith  in  their  country. 

"And  does  anyone  think  our  dictator  ally  has  more  troops?"  asked  the  teacher,  quite 
aware  that  someone  thought  exactly  that. 

Only  the  new  boy  put  up  his  hand.  He  could  not  have  done  anything  else.  He  had  an 
interest  in  such  things  and  knew  the  numbers. 

The  other  pupils  had  no  idea  yet  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  capital's  new  army  group 
commandant  and  might  know  the  facts  because  of  that  (though  he  had  not  learned  them 
from  his  father).  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  gave  him  advising  looks.  The  girl  in  front  of 
him  turned  around  and  looked  at  him  levelly  for  a  moment.  She  had  lovely  eyes  and 
healthy- looking  hair.  The  face  of  the  hulking  fellow  who  had  met  him  entering  the  school 
grounds  declared  that  he  was  a  fool,  if  not  a  heretic  or  traitor. 

The  new  boy  did  not  put  down  his  hand  though.  Truth  should  not  be  denied. 

The  teacher  said,  "This  shows  how  our  feelings  can  steer  our  thoughts.  —  You  are 
right,  young  man.  Our  ally  does  have  more  troops." 

A  murmur  spread  like  a  wave  through  the  class.  What  they  had  been  taught  all 
during  the  war  was  that  their  country  was  first  in  every  way.  But  their  feelings  were  also 
hurt  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  newcomer  to  change  his  stand  and  be 
wrong  with  them.  Why  should  he,  of  all  people,  be  right? 

"Our  ally,"  the  teacher  went  on,  "has  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  number  of  divisions 
our  army  has,  and  most  of  them  are  at  full  strength.  Their  divisions  also  contain  more 
troops  than  ours.  Some  of  ours  are  depleted." 

"Look  up  that  word:  D-E-P-L-E  — ."  He  spelled  it  out  for  them  on  the  blackboard. 

When  the  class  had  puzzled  out  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  teacher  began  a  lesson 
in  math.  "Now  let's  find  what  percent  increase  in  our  army  would  bring  it  up  to  the 
division  strength  of  our  ally's.  This  is  a  type-three  percent  question.  — " 


The  first  two  lessons  droned  by  as  all  lessons  were  doing  in  all  schools  everywhere, 
like  intoned  verses  of  an  ancient  poem.  Then  came  a  recess,  and  the  boy  learned  that 
people  who  choose  to  differ  may  suffer  for  it.  Just  before  he  left  his  desk,  the  tall  girl  said 
to  him,  "Watch  out  for  the  big  heavy  boy  in  the  front  corner  of  the  room."  Then  she  left, 
and  he  was  alone. 

Like  everyone  else,  he  went  outdoors,  but  he  did  not  even  have  the  small  company  of 
his  brother.  The  older  boy  had  not  singled  himself  out.  He  had  already  made  friends  and 
was  playing  a  game  with  them. 

The  young  brother  wandered  around  the  schoolyard  on  his  own,  exploring.  At  a  point 
in  his  walk,  one  of  his  new  classmates  stopped  in  front  of  him.  It  was  the  big  fellow  he 
had  already  met,  the  one  whose  look  had  called  him  a  fool  or  worse,  the  one  the  girl  had 
mentioned. 

The  city-boy  was  not  much  taller  than  himself,  but  he  was  heavily  built.  He  looked 
awkward,  though,  because  he  was  sway-backed.  His  paunch  hung  as  a  bulge  from  his 
lower  ribs,  and  his  rear  end  stuck  out. 

The  small-town  boy  again  noticed  mainly  the  fellow's  eyes.  They  were  little  things 


that  seemed  to  glitter  like  dark  glass.  It  was  as  if  they  were  only  for  seeing  and  could  not 
show  feeling. 

"You're  a  smart  man,  eh?"  the  bigger  boy  said,  blocking  the  new  lad's  path.  His 
hands  were  on  his  heavy  hips,  and  he  held  his  head  a  bit  to  one  side. 

The  small-towner  knew  at  once  that  a  fight  would  develop,  and  his  heart  began 
beating  faster  at  the  thought  of  battle.  He  remembered  the  lesson  of  his  scrap  with  the 
farm-boy,  though,  and  decided  not  to  cause  this  one.  He  would  not  avoid  it  either,  and  he 
braced  himself  for  the  attack  he  felt  would  soon  come. 

Ignoring  the  city-boy's  tone  of  challenge,  he  said,  "I  guess  I  pass." 

"We  don't  like  smart  boys  here,"  the  bully  said,  suggesting  that  he  spoke  for  the 
whole  school. 

The  new  boy  saw  that  all  the  others  might  go  along  with  some  steps  against  him  for 
being  different,  but  they  would  not  want  to  see  a  beating.  "Oh?"  he  answered.  "But  I 
haven't  seen  anyone  very  stupid." 

The  sway-back  might  even  hear  a  hint  of  praise  in  the  words,  and  the  small-towner 's 
smile  nearly  changed  his  mind. 

But  the  bully  had  come  for  blood.  He  began  insulting  the  newcomer.  "Your  face  is 
like  a  pile  of  shit,"  he  charged. 

It  would  now  be  right  by  all  the  rules  of  boyhood  to  throw  a  fist  at  one  of  those 
beady  eyes,  but  the  small-town  boy  held  back.  He  felt  oddly  pleased  and  in  control  of 
things  as  he  made  the  person  who  picked  the  fight  be  the  only  guilty  one.  For  the 
moment,  he  just  used  words. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  think  about  my  face,"  he  said,  but  something  made  it  seem  as 
if  the  word  'you'  meant  he  valued  the  other  boy's  judgment  at  about  one  small  turd.  To 
prove  it  further,  he  looked  away  across  the  schoolyard.  Some  of  his  new  classmates  were 
watching.  One  was  the  tall  girl. 

Enough!  The  bully  lurched  forward  and  caught  the  newcomer  in  a  tight  grip,  pinning 
his  arms  at  his  sides.  He  lifted  the  small-town  boy  and  was  about  to  turn  him  across  his 
paunch  before  slamming  him  to  the  ground  when  a  stunning  shock  ran  through  his  head. 
Pain  spread  out  from  his  nose,  and  he  stopped  moving  as  if  he  was  about  to  give  a  huge 
sneeze. 

The  new  boy  had  brought  his  forehead  down  hard  on  his  attacker's  nose.  The  grip 
around  him  slackened.  He  slid  down  across  the  heavy  belly  and  stood  to  meet  the  bully's 
next  move. 

That  did  not  come.  The  fellow's  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  and  blood  had  begun 
coming  from  his  nostrils.  His  little  eyes  widened,  probably  larger  than  they  had  ever 
been.  Passing  the  back  of  a  meaty  hand  across  his  upper  lip,  he  found  a  red  smear. 
Suddenly  he  looked  afraid. 

No  longer  seeming  to  see  the  small-town  boy,  he  turned  away.  Looking  as  if  he  half- 
dragged  one  leg,  he  lumbered  off  toward  the  school's  basement  washroom  to  treat  his 
nose. 


To  the  newcomer's  surprise,  his  defeat  of  the  class  bully  quickly  changed  the  other 


pupils'  view  of  him  and  even  won  him  something  like  fame  in  the  school.  The  bully  did 
not  start  a  second  fight,  and  without  meaning  to  the  new  boy  became  the  defender  of  his 
other  classmates. 

The  tall  girl  smiled  and  said  she  was  glad.  The  sway-back  had  been  picking  on  her 
young  brother,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to  stop  him. 

The  other  boys  in  the  class  explained  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  big  fellow  had  forced 
them  all  to  do  as  he  said.  He  would  threaten  them,  and  no  one  was  strong  enough  to 
resist.  Now  they  would  have  someone  who  could  stand  up  for  them. 

During  the  noon-hour  of  his  second  day  in  the  school,  the  newcomer  saw  a  strange 
thing.  A  group  of  boys  who  were  mostly  from  another  junior  class  came  running  from  the 
basement  of  the  main  building  in  a  shouting  mob.  They  swarmed  toward  a  nearby  group 
of  senior  boys,  took  one  by  force,  then  surrounded  him.  Two  of  the  bigger  juniors,  one  on 
each  side,  seized  the  victim  by  his  arms  and  began  giving  him  Tamers'. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  those.  First,  the  senior  was  treated  with  knuckly  fists  hitting 
his  upper  arms,  then  knees  were  jabbed  into  the  sides  of  his  thighs.  It  was  no  surprise 
that,  when  the  junior  boys  left  him,  he  was  in  fact  lame  for  a  time. 

"What  is  this  about?"  the  newcomer  wanted  to  know.  The  attack  struck  him  as 
cowardly. 

"Come  on.  We'll  show  you,"  his  classmates  offered. 

They  followed  the  mob  into  the  dusty  basement.  In  the  murk  there,  one  of  its  boys 
stepped  forward  and  faced  the  others.  The  fellow  had  fevered-looking  eyes  and  a  slick- 
seeming  mouth.  Sunlight  filtered  through  a  grimy  window  behind  him  to  glance  off  dust 
specks  in  the  air  around  him. 

In  a  light  rasping  voice  he  began  shouting  empty  complaints  against  the  older  boys. 
"Are  we  going  to  take  orders  from  those  rotten  senior  rats?"  he  demanded. 

"No!"  shouted  the  juniors  from  their  shadows. 

"Are  we  going  to  let  them  run  the  school  and  us?"  the  slick  lips  wondered  falsely. 

"No!"  bawled  the  others,  louder.  Four  or  five  seemed  to  think  then  that  the  older 
pupils  really  ran  the  place. 

"Will  we  be  trampled  on  by  them,  because  they  are  a  year  older  and  a  bit  taller  than 
us?"  the  speaker  grated,  his  eyes  gleaming. 

"No!"  the  others  screamed. 

"Out,  then.  Out  and  give  them  lamers.  Follow  ME!" 

The  mob  again  clattered  out  into  the  schoolyard.  The  commandant's  son  and  his  new 
friends  followed  at  a  distance  and  watched  as  they  captured  another  senior  lad  to  belamer. 

The  newcomer  shook  his  head.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  youngsters  who  seemed 
much  like  himself  could  be  so  easily  worked  up  into  this  crowd  that  didn't  think.  He 
knew  nothing  about  mobs,  but  he  could  not  imagine  himself  ever  being  a  part  of  such  an 
empty-headed  mass.  The  boys  in  the  lamer  squad  no  longer  seemed  to  be  separate  people. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  one  of  his  new  friends. 

"It's  cruel  and  crazy,"  he  said.  He  remembered  a  term  from  history.  "They  have 
become  barbaric." 


The  older  boys  did  not  put  up  with  attacks  by  the  juniors  for  long.  They  formed  their 
own  lamer  squad  and  began  seizing  the  younger  ones. 

One  day,  a  classroom  neighbour  of  the  new  lad  was  taken.  He  was  a  small  thin 
fellow  with  eyes  that  were  dull,  their  lids  edged  with  a  dried  yellow  deposit.  He  had 
unhealthy- looking  hair,  dusty  and  seeded  with  dandruff.  Not  able  to  attack  anyone 
himself,  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  junior  boys'  revolt.  He  normally  spent  both  recess 
and  lunch  time  in  the  classroom,  longing  timidly  for  shreds  of  kindness  from  their 
teacher. 

This  time,  the  man  had  sent  him  outdoors,  and  he  had  gone  blinking  into  the 
sunshine.  Though  he  had  not  even  known  about  the  strange  but  exciting  struggle  that 
involved  so  many  other  lads,  he  had  now  become  its  victim. 

Being  what  he  was,  he  could  only  see  his  seizure  by  eight  seniors  as  further  proof  of 
his  low  standing.  Being  also  very  easily  hurt,  he  was  crying  before  his  lamers  had  even 
begun. 

The  newcomer  pitied  the  little  wretch.  As  the  seniors  dragged  him  to  their 
punishment  place  —  out  of  all  teachers'  sight  —  he  quickly  gathered  a  squad  of  his  own 
age  to  rescue  the  victim.  Then  he  led  a  charge  on  the  older  boys. 

His  troops,  though,  did  not  share  his  feelings.  By  the  time  he  reached  their  classmate 
and  his  captors,  he  was  alone  and  had  to  change  his  plan.  Instead  of  stopping  to  struggle 
with  the  older  boys,  he  just  ran  headlong  into  the  bigger  of  the  two  that  held  him.  He 
bowled  him  over,  then  kept  going. 

The  seniors  at  once  left  the  little  fellow  to  start  after  this  more  lively  victim.  The 
rescued  lad  scampered  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  school. 

A  hot  chase  ended  not  long  after  in  the  rescuer's  capture.  He  must  now  be  punished. 
His  brother,  a  senior,  though  not  one  of  his  pursuers,  passed  just  as  he  was  caught.  One  of 
the  boys  that  had  run  the  new  victim  down  already  knew  that  the  two  were  from  the  same 
family  and  asked,  "What  shall  we  do  with  this  rebel?" 

The  older  brother  looked  from  under  a  hand  that  shaded  his  eyes  against  the  sun.  He 
did  not  choose  lamers  as  the  younger 's  fate.  "Throw  him  in  the  briers,"  he  said. 

The  victim  gasped,  and  even  the  other  seniors  looked  shocked.  His  brother  didn't 
even  stay  to  see  him  punished. 

The  tangle  of  briers  was  in  a  narrow  angle  between  an  outer  building  of  the  school 
and  shored-up  earth  with  a  low  fence  at  its  top.  A  street  was  just  beyond  the  fence,  one 
edge  of  the  oddly  shaped  school  grounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  tangle  was  a  bare  spot  where 
the  plants  had  not  yet  taken  a  proper  hold.  Anyone  dropped  into  that  was  hemmed  in  by 
growth  nearly  as  dangerous  as  barbed  wire.  No  one  escaped  it  without  being  torn.  Being 
dropped  into  the  briers  was  worse  than  lamers,  far  worse  than  anything  teachers  could  do. 

Because  it  took  so  long  to  get  out  of  the  tangle,  the  boy  was  late  for  his  next  class. 
He  had  to  explain  that  he  had  been  climbing  on  the  fence  and  had  fallen.  His  teacher  had 
heard  several  girls  talking  about  the  rescue,  though,  and  knew  what  had  really  happened. 
He  smiled,  pretending  to  believe  the  lad,  and  sent  him  to  his  seat. 

When  the  teaching  part  of  their  math  lesson  ended  and  the  class  had  been  assigned 
work  to  practise  its  new  ideas,  the  boy  looked  carefully  at  his  wounds.  The  worst  damage 
was  to  his  hands,  which  had  been  scratched  and  pierced  in  holding  branches  aside  so  he 


could  escape  the  thorns  without  tearing  his  clothes. 

One  thorn  still  stuck  into  a  hand.  When  he  carefully  pulled  it  out,  a  small  stream  of 
blood  followed.  He  put  the  hand  to  his  mouth. 

There  was  a  light  touch  on  his  arm.  His  rescued  classmate  was  offering  a  little 
bandage  wrapped  in  paper.  The  boy  smiled  his  thanks.  The  rescued  one  smiled  weakly 
back,  but  that  small  show  of  life  seemed  out  of  place. 

The  boy  promised  himself  that  this  unlucky  child  would  suffer  no  further  harm  if  he 
could  prevent  it.  But  looking  at  his  hands,  he  wondered  if  some  better  way  could  have 
been  found  this  time. 

The  tall  girl  turned  around.  Taking  the  bandage,  she  said,  "I'll  put  it  on."  She  opened 
it  carefully,  then  reached  over  and  pulled  his  hand  toward  her.  She  pulled  more  than  she 
meant  to,  and  the  boy's  fingers  ended  under  one  of  her  budding  breasts. 

She  felt  her  face  go  hot,  but  the  boy  just  joked,  "Maybe  you  could  read  my  palm 
while  you're  at  it."  He  did  not  pull  his  hand  back. 

The  humour  seemed  to  relieve  her.  She  smiled  and  put  on  the  bandage.  Just  as  she 
finished,  he  bent  his  fingers  upward  and  gently  stroked  the  under  side  of  her  breast. 

It  was  the  first  sign  of  interest  that  any  male  had  ever  shown  in  her  body.  She  did  not 
withdraw  from  his  touch,  but  looked  at  him  in  her  level  way,  and  he  returned  the  look. 

"I  will  read  your  palm  again  some  time,"  she  said.  She  turned  back  to  go  on  with  her 
math,  but  she  had  trouble  keeping  her  thoughts  on  it. 

And  the  boy  found  it  hard. 


By  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  the  commandant  and  his  wife  had  changed 
their  minds  about  sending  their  boys  to  the  best  schools  in  the  regional  capital.  The 
youngsters  wanted  to  remain  with  the  friends  they  had  already  made. 

The  younger  brother  was  able  to  stay  with  the  same  teacher  for  another  year.  The 
bully  was  no  longer  in  his  class,  but  the  small  boy  he  had  rescued  was.  The  rabble-rouser 
from  another  class  who  had  led  the  junior  boys'  revolt  never  did  see  that,  as  a  senior,  he 
could  now  try  to  lead  everyone. 

The  tall  girl  had  grown  prettier  over  the  holidays.  As  she  had  promised  after  he  had 
been  dropped  into  the  briers,  she  had  'read  his  palm'.  She  kept  doing  that,  and  one  thing 
led  to  another. 

His  senior  year  in  the  school  was  much  like  the  earlier  one,  but  the  things  taught 
were  of  greater  interest.  That  was  more  true  of  history  than  other  subjects,  partly  because 
they  studied  kinds  of  government. 

The  older  brother  went  on  to  the  nearest  high  school,  a  much  bigger  place  with  ten 
times  as  many  pupils.  After  his  senior  year  at  the  neighbourhood  school,  the  young 
brother  went  there  too. 


There  had  been  cadet  corps  in  many  of  the  nation's  schools  for  a  long  time,  but  some 


had  died  out  before  the  recent  war,  perhaps  because  of  twenty  years  of  peace.  The  war 
had  revived  many,  but  not  the  one  at  the  city  school  the  commandant's  sons  began  at,  the 
one  nearest  the  army  base.  Had  closeness  to  the  armed  forces  led  to  bad  feelings  about 
things  that  were  like  them? 

When  the  young  brother  began  high  school,  he  found  an  active  interest  in  cadets. 
Although  some  dim  memory  advised  him  not  to,  he  joined  the  group  in  his  first  week 
there. 

It  was  not  that  cadets  were  very  warlike.  Since  their  beginning,  their  only  weapons 
had  been  rifle-length  wooden  staffs.  Uniforms  were  none  too  soldierly  either.  At  that 
school,  cadets  wore  white  shirts  and  black  ties  with  bright  blue  wedge  caps  and  trousers. 
The  only  things  they  did  were  march  and  drill.  Those  were  thought  to  be  good  for  youth 
because  they  gave  some  of  that  outside  control  that  could  lead  to  self-control. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lad  thought  the  lack  of  guns  might  cause  him  to  tire  of 
cadets,  but  that  didn't  happen.  On  his  fifteenth  birthday,  his  father  gave  him  a  fine  new 
general-issue  rifle,  and  he  was  at  last  able  to  enjoy  his  lust  after  gun-power  in  target 
practice  on  the  army  rifle-range. 

He  really  did  not  see  that  cadets  met  a  different  need  for  him.  The  mass  movements 
of  the  drills  and  marches  somehow  fulfilled  him.  In  other  things,  he  steered  away  from 
that  sense  of  being  one  submerged  in  the  many.  But  it  was  as  if  the  weekly  parade  at 
cadets  cleansed  him  for  the  rest  of  the  time  of  a  hidden  desire  to  feel  absorbed  in  a  mass. 
He  survived  as  a  distinct  person  by  taking  part  in  weekly  attacks  of  swarm  life. 

He  was  now  leaving  his  childhood  well  behind,  entering  youth,  beginning  the  climb 
toward  manhood.  For  a  time,  his  arms  and  legs  seemed  to  grow  out  of  tune  with  the  rest 
of  his  body.  Then  his  shoulders  broadened  as  well,  so  no  part  of  him  looked  odd  for  very 
long. 

On  his  upper  lip,  down  began  hinting  at  a  moustache.  Hair  also  appeared  on  his 
chest,  in  his  armpits  and  elsewhere.  After  exercise,  he  was  more  aware  of  a  manly  scent 
that  surrounded  him. 

His  face  changed  too.  His  jaw  and  nose  somehow  hinted  at  an  inner  strength.  Time 
modelled  his  forehead  in  ways  that  suggested  the  quality  of  the  young  brain  behind  it.  For 
his  mind  was  maturing  too,  though  faster  some  ways  than  others. 

As  a  beginning  thinker,  he  tended  to  see  things  as  either  all  right  or  all  wrong.  He 
simplified  too  much,  reacted  strongly,  too  much  in  favour  or  too  against.  For  him,  good 
was  not  yet  stained  by  any  hint  of  bad,  and  bad  was  not  relieved  by  shreds  of  good.  To 
achieve  the  greatest  good,  what  was  needed  was  to  step  boldly  forward  and  hack  down 
the  bad. 

He  had  high  ideals,  but  his  vision  of  a  fine  future  relied  mostly  on  what  were  only 
theories.  Mankind  just  had  to  single  out  the  main  need  of  its  time  and  go  after  it  despite 
the  refuse  of  history  that  held  it  back  and  kept  it  from  making  what  he  thought  of  as 
progress.  The  limits  of  human  nature  were  either  not  known  to  him  or  were  not  seen  to  be 
important.  Those  that  he  knew  about  must  simply  be  overcome. 


Perhaps  the  good  end  result  of  the  youth's  stand  on  the  very  first  world-awareness 
question  he  had  heard  began  the  will  to  differ  from  people  around  him.  Mostly,  though, 
the  questions  had  had  the  effect  the  teacher  wanted  for  his  pupils.  The  lad  began  seeing 
events  in  the  world  outside  his  family,  outside  the  city  and  region,  and  even  outside  the 
nation.  By  the  time  he  left  that  neighbourhood  school,  he  was  interested  in  the  whole 
world.  Having  become  a  keen  reader  by  then,  he  even  got  a  magazine  which  dealt  with 
global  matters. 

In  high  school,  he  found  that  students  following  world  events  were  not  common.  By 
the  time  he  reached  his  second-last  year  there,  however,  there  were  enough  other 
interested  youngsters  for  a  history  teacher  to  start  a  club  that  discussed  such  matters.  Its 
members  probably  saw  the  group  mainly  as  an  audience  to  be  swayed  by  their  own 
passion  or  logic,  but  the  weekly  meetings  certainly  led  to  watching  world  events  more 
closely. 

The  scene  was  interesting.  Since  the  end  of  the  last  big  war,  countries  had  been 
trying  to  improve  the  way  they  dealt  with  each  other  by  creating  a  world  body  where 
problems  could  be  discussed.  Its  special  branches  did  much  to  relieve  suffering,  but  in 
other  ways  it  did  not  succeed.  Most  nations  used  it  mainly  to  limit  the  actions  of  others 
without  giving  up  any  of  their  own  power. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  body  was  an  attempt  to  be  governed  without  power,  by 
agreement,  which  of  course  was  never  reached.  If  a  country  did  not  see  matters  as  the 
others  did,  it  could  either  put  up  with  their  different  views  or  leave.  The  world  body,  then, 
did  not  govern. 

It  did  offer  a  fine  arena  where  a  country  could  forward  its  aims.  The  youth's  nation 
and  its  recent  ally  found  it  useful  in  that  way,  but  sadly  the  words  which  explained  their 
views  were  often  violent. 

The  wartime  allies  had  shared  in  ruling  the  homeland  of  their  beaten  enemy,  but  had 
then  begun  to  quarrel  as  recent  allies  often  do. 

What  was  different  in  this  case  was  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  It  was  not  war  as  war 
had  always  been.  It  was  a  struggle  made  up  of  a  great  many  publicly  spoken  words.  It 
rarely  involved  moving  troops,  although  arms  were  supplied  to  various  allies.  Open 
fighting  between  the  two  main  enemies  did  not  develop,  yet  there  were  huge  gains  and 
losses  in  the  numbers  of  people  and  the  sizes  of  areas  controlled. 

Perhaps  being  unwilling  to  fight  came  partly  from  not  wanting  to  use  the  extreme 
power  of  the  weapons  developed  since  the  last  big  war.  Men  had  never  before  acted  with 
such  caution  for  such  reasons,  though,  and  the  youth  was  finally  able  to  explain  things 
differently. 

When  he  managed  to  see  beyond  the  one  case  of  his  country  and  its  former  ally  in 
their  struggle  without  blows,  it  was  a  turning  point  in  his  thoughts.  The  nations 
themselves  might  be  far  less  important  than  their  kinds  of  government.  One  land  was  a 
democracy,  the  other  was  ruled  by  a  dictator;  that  was  the  important  point.  Stating  the 
problem  in  such  basic  terms  allowed  him  to  think  about  the  abilities  of  democracies  and 
nations  under  one-man  rule  to  fight  such  wars. 

Paying  less  and  less  attention  to  details  of  the  struggle,  he  thought  more  about  the 
chances  of  his  own  nation  finally  winning.  Though  he  always  felt  that  his  ideas  could  be 
changed  by  new  facts,  he  did  not  like  the  result  he  reached. 

His  reading  made  it  clear  that,  in  past  wars,  democracies  had  nearly  always  turned  at 


least  partly  toward  one-man  rule  to  fight  with  greater  effect.  During  his  own  country's 
last  war,  for  instance,  deciding  matters  about  almost  every  aspect  of  people's  lives  had 
been  made  much  simpler  by  The  Emergency  Measures  Act.  Because  of  it,  changes  could 
be  made  fast  enough  to  have  real  results.  After  the  war,  of  course,  the  land  had  returned 
to  democracy  —  though  that  act  was  still  part  of  the  law. 

More  clearly  as  the  days  went  by,  he  saw  the  quite  simple  truth  that  the  great 
weakness  of  democracies  in  time  of  war  was  their  slow  thoughtful  method  of  deciding. 
He  also  began  seeing  how  that  slowness  affected  the  struggle  with  its  former  ally. 

The  nation  behaved  as  if  it  was  at  peace  when  it  was  really  at  war.  Because  deciding 
what  to  do  often  took  months  and  meant  much  open  debate,  what  was  decided  often 
failed  to  work  by  the  time  it  was  acted  on.  The  dictator  enemy  had  already  seen  how  to 
defeat  it. 

From  his  private  world,  the  youth  watched  the  enemy  moving  faster  than  his  own 
nation  in  almost  every  incident.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  they  also  had  seen  the  main 
weakness  of  democracy.  Sometimes  they  came  close  to  war,  but  they  always  steered 
away  from  it.  Open  conflict  would  at  once  trigger  that  quicker  way  of  deciding  that 
would  make  democracy  a  much  more  able  enemy  for  a  time. 

The  youth  did  not  like  their  company,  but  his  nation  contained  people  who  said  that 
liberty  had  become  licence.  They  complained  that  the  judgments  which  so  often  favoured 
a  citizen  were  made  too  often  for  the  country's  parts,  too  seldom  for  the  strength  of  the 
land  as  a  whole. 

The  general  who  led  the  growing  rightist  party  talked  a  great  deal  about  that.  The 
effect,  he  claimed,  was  that  the  country  was  not  well  led  and  that  its  views  were  not  as 
strongly  stated  as  they  should  be.  He  argued  that  democracy  itself  would  suffer  if  some 
better  balance  was  not  found.  The  system  of  government  in  which  the  people,  from  time 
to  time,  elect  their  own  dictators  needed  serious  reform.  He  and  his  supporters  would 
change  things. 


The  young  man  learned  that  he  had  to  give  a  talk  called  'The  World  as  Youth  Sees 
It'.  For  that,  he  finally  put  his  ideas  in  order  about  the  nation's  conflict  with  the  dictator. 
He  thought  they  then  explained  matters. 

Once  a  year,  a  service  club  whose  members  were  mostly  business  people  invited 
students  from  his  school  to  address  them.  It  was  good  for  the  pupils  and  interesting  — 
very  often  amusing  —  for  their  hosts.  When  the  time  came,  though,  the  youngster  found 
that  he  was  nervous  and  felt  he  was  not  expressing  his  ideas  well. 

"So  we've  got  three  choices,"  he  ended  his  speech.  "One,  we  can  let  ourselves  be 
beaten  on  every  little  matter,  time  after  time.  This  will  lose  the  whole  struggle  for  us.  Or, 
we  can  join  with  our  enemy  somehow  —  in  that  case,  it  might  be  hard  to  say  if  we  would 
be  winning  or  losing.  Third,  we  can  choose  a  dictator  ourselves. 

"In  this  case,  the  third  case,  we  could  win  the  fight,  but  the  question  is,  'What  would 
it  cost  us?'  We  would  be  giving  up  our  democracy  to  win  a  struggle  that's  supposed  to 
defend  it.  Well,  that  doesn't  make  any  sense  unless  we  get  it  back  again  later. 


"If  this  was  an  ordinary  war,  the  problem  wouldn't  be  very  big.  Our  government 
could  become  more  like  a  dictator  at  the  beginning  of  it  and  go  back  to  our  full 
democracy  at  the  end  of  it,  the  way  we  have  done  before.  But,  in  this  kind  of  a  war,  how 
do  you  know  when  you  have  reached  the  end?  Actually,  we  don't  even  seem  to  see  that 
we  have  reached  the  beginning. 

"The  problem  is  pretty  clear,  and  one  way  for  us  surviving  as  a  democracy  has  been 
mentioned,  and  even  it  is  pretty  risky.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  got  to  decide  things 
faster  and  act  faster  if  we  are  going  to  win,  the  way  we  have  always  won  before. 

"The  first  choice  seems  like  some  kind  of  heresy:  to  let  ourselves  be  beaten.  The 
second  choice  we  had  was  to  join  our  enemy  somehow.  There  doesn't  really  seem  to  be 
any  way  to  do  this,  so  I  guess  we  can't  do  it  either." 

His  audience  applauded  warmly.  The  commandant,  a  member  of  the  club,  smiled 
strong  agreement.  He  and  the  head  of  the  rightist  party  he  supported  longed  for  the  third 
choice,  which  his  son  felt  he  had  already  talked  about  too  much  and  did  not  repeat. 


It  had  been  about  four  years  ago  that  the  youth  had  seen  one  of  his  friends  lose  an 
eye  when  a  railway  track  torpedo  blew  up.  He  could  recall  the  crippling  fear  he  had  felt 
of  pumping  blood  that  he  could  do  nothing  about  and  remember  clearly  feeling  the 
nearness  of  death.  The  memory  had  driven  him  to  be  sure  nothing  like  that  could  never 
happen  again.  His  one-eyed  friend  had  become  a  walking  reminder  that  there  were 
important  things  he  did  not  know,  and  he  had  been  reminded  into  doing  something  about 
them. 

He  had  gone  to  the  head  first-aid  man  at  his  father's  army  camp.  The  man  was  in  a 
spotless  white-painted  room  in  one  of  the  central  buildings. 

The  medic  would  have  been  only  about  twenty-five  years  old  himself  then,  but  he 
was  growing  fat.  His  forehead  was  already  wrinkled,  and  his  hairline  had  begun  to 
recede.  His  ready  smile  showed  very  white  teeth  and  flashed  merry  glitters  from  his 
smallish  eyes.  After  a  while,  though,  the  boy  realized  that  the  smile  must  be  outweighed 
by  an  easily  offended  nature  and  a  readiness  to  anger. 

However,  the  man  loved  parading  his  knowledge  and  had  been  pleased  to  teach  him 
for  an  hour  or  so  a  week.  That  lasted  until  the  lad  moved  to  the  regional  capital  with  his 
family. 

As  he  answered  questions,  the  man  had  often  found  himself  explaining  the  reasons 
behind  first-aid  treatments,  and  he  knew  the  reasons.  It  came  out  that  he  had  been  a 
medical  student  during  the  first  part  of  the  war.  If  he  had  been  one  year  further  on  in  his 
course,  the  draft  laws  would  have  let  him  finish.  As  it  was,  he  had  just  been  taken  into  the 
army. 

The  professors  at  the  medical  school  could  have  saved  him  from  the  draft,  but  one 
had  already  met  his  surly  nature  in  a  dissection  class.  Though  big  in  his  position,  the  man 
was  small  in  his  dealings  with  people.  The  army  had  got  the  student  without  a  struggle. 

The  first-aid  man,  however,  had  been  trying  hard  to  keep  his  peace-time  goal  in  view 
and  he  still  studied  his  medical  textbooks.  Some  would  say  he  studied  them  too  much. 
During  a  five-day  training  exercise  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  removed  an  inflamed 


appendix.  That  had  got  him  into  trouble  with  army  doctors,  who  thought  it  was  far  too 
advanced  for  even  a  head  first-aid  man. 

He  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the  appendix,  though,  and  had  brought  it  back  to 
support  his  action.  The  patient,  far  from  dying,  had  lived  and  thrived. 

The  medic's  teaching  had  nearly  always  drifted  past  the  limits  of  first-aid,  and  before 
long  he  had  led  the  boy  to  an  interest  in  medicine  itself.  Thinking  back,  the  lad  could 
recall  the  start  of  that  much  larger  concern.  The  man  had  gone  far  beyond  the  subject  of 
dealing  with  wounds  on  the  torso  to  talk  about  surgery  of  the  abdomen.  He  had 
mentioned  an  operation  named  cholecystectomy. 

'Cholecystectomy  —  cholecystectomy  —  cholecystectomy  — .'  The  youngster  had 
not  forgotten  the  word.  It  had  rung  through  his  mind  for  days.  Pleasure  in  knowing  such 
terms  and  a  wish  to  surprise  his  teacher  led  him  to  use  it  later,  and  the  first-aider  had 
praised  his  memory. 

It  seemed  as  if  everything  had  encouraged  him  to  learn  more  such  words,  and  soon 
he  had  begun  looking  for  laymen's  books  about  medicine.  He  had  become  intrigued  by 
its  language,  its  ways  of  solving  problems,  its  drama,  the  distant  but  important  life  it 
offered.  Like  a  father  passing  on  the  goals  he  himself  had  not  reached,  the  first-aid  man 
had  turned  the  thoughts  of  his  pupil  more  and  more  toward  medicine  as  a  future  career.  In 
his  last  years  of  high  school,  the  commandant's  young  son  was  planning  to  take  college 
courses  that  would  lead  him  to  become  a  doctor. 


Medicine  was  what  he  wanted  for  his  life's  work,  and  he  did  much  of  his  free-time 
reading  in  that.  However  it  did  not  get  all  the  energy  he  could  spare  from  his  schooling. 
His  interest  in  world  affairs  continued,  and  that  led  to  another  study  that  took  even  more. 
As  he  had  thought  about  the  question  of  struggles  between  democracies  and  dictators,  he 
had  been  led  to  look  further  back  in  time,  so  history  caught  his  attention  as  it  never  had 
before. 

Once  his  ideas  about  his  nation's  current  struggle  had  become  clear,  his  view  of  the 
past  grew  one-sided.  For  some  reason,  he  focused  mostly  on  warfare:  the  startling  effects 
of  new  weapons  and  ways  of  fighting,  tactics  that  had  not  been  expected,  the  acts  of 
heroes  and  so  on.  The  inventive  nature  of  many  of  those  things  appealed  to  him  strongly. 
In  reading  about  them,  he  lost  sight  of  a  war's  larger  meaning  for  a  time,  his  attention 
caught  by  exciting  details. 

Sometimes  that  pastime  even  proved  useful.  One  day,  he  was  called  on  in  language 
class  to  give  a  talk  without  any  time  to  prepare.  His  racing  mind  hit  on  the  topic  'Nomads 
at  War',  and  he  was  able  to  give  details  of  such  things  as  weapons,  tactics,  methods  of 
supply,  and  learning  and  reporting  facts  about  new  country.  The  teacher  had  praised  his 
command  of  the  subject  and  judged  his  talk  excellent. 

It  was  hard  to  see  why,  after  a  time,  his  interest  in  those  subjects  worried  him.  For  a 
while,  he  managed  to  avoid  thinking  about  the  feeling,  but  when  it  did  not  pass  he  tried 
feeding  his  interest  in  war.  However,  the  more  he  worked  at  ending  the  worry,  the 
stronger  it  became. 

Finally,  he  began  to  see  that  his  way  of  looking  at  history  was  much  too  narrow.  He 


could  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the  job  of  the  soldiers  he  so  often  read  about  was  to 
hurt  and  kill  people  and  destroy  things.  Without  wanting  to,  he  grew  more  aware  of  the 
grim  meaning  of  battle. 

At  the  same  time,  he  began  seeing  that  some  things  which  should  agree  with  one 
another  did  not  agree.  A  war  that  was  well  fought,  for  instance,  rarely  solved  the  problem 
it  was  meant  to.  It  often  brought  a  whole  new  set  of  troubles. 

His  doubts  about  the  value  of  warfare  kept  growing,  and  of  course  his  doubts  about 
the  value  of  those  acts  he  liked  reading  about  grew  as  well.  He  began  feeling  a  strong 
need  to  stop  that  drift.  He  very  much  needed  to  find  that  war  was  somehow  useful  to 
mankind,  that  in  some  way  it  advanced  humanity. 

He  could  not  try  to  justify  war's  nature,  the  killing,  wounding  and  destroying,  though 
he  knew  about  ways  to  pretend  they  weren't  completely  bad.  War's  value  must  be  in  its 
effects. 

He  knew  that  the  skill  in  creating  new  ways  of  behaving  and  things  that  led  to  new 
weapons  as  well  as  the  brave  and  generous  acts  which  war  could  encourage  on  a  grand 
scale  were  often  more  than  matched  because  it  also  favoured  wickedness.  But  if  it  did  not 
produce  good  effects  of  some  kind,  it  must  be  men's  greatest  evil. 

His  worry  continued  and  grew,  making  him  face  his  doubt  of  war's  value  to  man,  the 
warring  animal. 


By  his  second-last  year  of  high  school,  the  youth  had  risen  to  be  deputy  student- 
commander  of  the  cadet  corps.  Early  in  that  year,  a  big  change  began.  One  of  the  new 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  had  been  an  officer  in  the  last  war,  and  when  he  became 
the  sponsor-teacher  of  cadets  it  occurred  to  him  that  they  could  be  made  into  a  junior 
militia.  Cadets  were  really  just  an  odd  social  group  and  belonged  to  each  school  by  itself, 
but  the  junior  militia  would  be  closely  linked  to  an  adults'  militia  unit. 

After  discussing  his  idea  with  the  school's  principal,  the  teacher  talked  about  it  with 
the  cadets  themselves.  It  pleased  them,  and  next  he  took  the  plan  to  the  commander  of  his 
former  regiment.  He  also  liked  it,  and  the  teacher  urged  him  to  present  it  at  higher  levels. 

Not  long  after,  the  regiment's  commander  talked  with  his  own  superior  at  a  banquet 
and  was  almost  asked  to  present  the  plan.  (How  that  officer  had  even  known  it  existed 
was  more  than  he  could  see.) 

The  commander  said  he  would  put  forward  the  plan  at  once,  very  willing  to  suggest 
anything  that  might  make  him  stand  out  above  many  like  him  across  the  country.  It  is 
hard  for  soldiers  to  be  noticed  when  their  country  seems  to  be  at  peace  . 

It  was  as  if  the  path  had  been  cleared  for  the  proposal.  When  he  worded  it  in  army 
terms  and  sent  it  up  to  brigade,  it  met  with  a  ready  welcome.  Then  it  was  well  received  at 
division  level.  Soon  it  was  on  the  desk  of  the  chief  of  defence  in  the  national  capital. 

The  head  of  defence  was  keenly  aware  of  his  nation's  weakness  in  facing  the  forces 
of  its  dictator  enemy.  He  would  favour  any  programme  that  would  seem  to  give  greater 
strength.  Anyway,  putting  this  one  into  effect  would  cost  very  little.  Plenty  of  arms  and 
uniforms  still  lay  in  warehouses,  unused  in  the  last  war. 

The  rest  of  the  cabinet  easily  approved  the  little  measure,  and  the  defence  chief  sent 


regiment  direct  orders  to  withdraw  what  was  needed  for  their  junior  militia  group.  His 
department  would  try  it.  If  it  worked  in  one  place,  it  might  work  elsewhere  in  the  nation, 
maybe  everywhere. 

The  former  officer  who  had  thought  up  the  idea  became  head  of  the  new  group.  As 
well  as  his  teaching  salary,  he  would  receive  half-pay  with  his  former  rank  in  the  army.  If 
they  are  accepted,  new  ideas  can  be  rewarding. 

The  school's  junior  militia  group  would  be  a  small  pilot  project  that  might  even 
become  a  lasting  detail  of  the  state.  Its  future  could  depend  on  debate  in  the  national 
assembly.  If  the  issue  was  ever  raised  there,  the  leftist  party  would  no  doubt  try  to  stop 
even  that  small  a  growth  of  central  power. 

The  head  of  defence,  though,  had  hopes  of  seeing  the  rightist  party  he  belonged  to 
form  a  much  stronger  government  after  the  coming  elections.  The  government  believed 
that  what  was  needed  at  this  time  was  much  more  central  power,  and  he  sensed  that  the 
people  had  begun  feeling  that  too.  Those  who  would  soon  be  voting  seemed  to  be  losing 
patience  with  their  country  being  defeated  in  almost  every  little  struggle  with  its  enemy. 
They  were  more  and  more  swayed  by  the  crude  yet  powerful  speeches  of  the  general  who 
led  the  rightists.  Most  newspapers  gave  him  headlines. 


Cadets  who  were  in  their  final  year  of  high  school  became  junior  militia  members. 
They  were  then  called  'first  corps'  and  were  thought  of  as  a  body  separate  from  the 
school.  Because  younger  cadets  lost  their  student  commander  by  that  change,  his  deputy 
was  promoted  to  head  them.  They  became  'second  corps'. 

Shortly  after  the  commandant's  young  son  became  leader  of  second  corps,  it  began 
something  new.  That  was  much  more  exciting  than  drilling  and  marching  and  was  called 
tactics.  In  his  childhood,  the  student  commander  and  his  friends  had  called  it  'playing 
guns'. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  most  members  of  first  corps  left  both  high  school  and  the 
junior  militia.  All  but  one  of  them  went  on  to  enlist  in  the  parent  regiment.  The  defence 
department  found  that  fact  to  be  of  great  interest. 

Second  corps  members  who  had  reached  their  final  school  year  moved  up  to  become 
first  corps,  and  the  youth  remained  their  commander.  He  was  then  a  junior  militia 
lieutenant. 

When  they  returned  to  school  after  the  long  holiday,  new  first  corps  people  were 
marched  to  the  supply  depot  of  their  parent  regiment.  They  drew  regular  army  uniforms 
and,  to  their  great  pleasure,  guns  as  well. 

The  weapons  were  not  the  most  modern  in  use  by  the  nation's  forces,  but  they  were 
still  deadly.  Except  for  a  pistol,  they  were  all  rifles.  The  pistol  was  issued  to  the 
lieutenant. 

When  he  had  dressed  in  his  new  uniform  and  belted  on  the  gun,  his  half-pay  officer 
took  him  to  meet  their  regiment's  commander.  The  man  sometimes  came  to  their  house 
to  discuss  things  with  his  father,  but  neither  of  them  mentioned  that.  However,  it 
explained  a  matter  the  commander  had  wondered  about  the  year  before. 


The  man  gave  the  youth  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  brand  new  defence  department 
guidelines  for  junior  militias  allowed  him  a  small  salary  as  the  unit's  lieutenant.  It  might 
just  buy  the  textbooks  for  his  first  year  of  studies  leading  to  medicine.  The  guidelines 
themselves  seemed  to  show  that  junior  militias  were  already  being  started  in  other 
schools. 


When  the  youth  had  mentioned  during  a  meal  that  he  had  been  made  a  lieutenant,  the 
student-commander  of  first  corps,  his  family  had  shown  pride  in  him  even  though  the 
news  had  been  expected.  His  father  had  detached  himself  from  his  feeding  and  come  to 
express  his  pleasure.  His  grandfather,  despite  mixed  feelings  about  armed  forces,  had 
been  happy  that  success  should  come  to  his  favourite  in  any  form.  Beside  him,  his  older 
brother,  now  in  his  first  year  of  college,  had  kept  his  thoughts  private  as  usual,  though  he 
also  might  have  been  pleased. 

The  young  fellow's  mother  had  been  told  the  news  earlier.  She  had  seen  both  good 
and  bad  sides  to  it,  but  had  greeted  it  warmly  for  his  sake. 

Despite  his  family  taking  his  news  as  mostly  good,  the  lad  himself  felt  his  new  rank 
to  be  a  hollow  gain.  The  honour  of  command  seemed  to  mean  little  to  him.  Even  though 
it  gave  him  a  small  salary,  his  own  thoughts  about  the  promotion  lacked  zeal,  and  the 
others  believed  he  was  showing  modesty.  Because  of  that,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  even 
more  deserving. 

When  it  was  not  in  use,  he  kept  his  service  pistol  in  a  drawer  beside  his  bed.  Only  he 
knew  how  carefully  he  cleaned  it  when  he  had  practised  with  it  on  the  army  rifle  range. 
Only  he  knew  how  often  he  took  it  out  of  the  drawer  just  to  hold  and  look  at. 

Why  was  it  that,  at  the  very  height  of  admiring  it,  he  became  uneasy?  With  his  own 
gun,  it  was  not  like  that,  even  though  it  was  the  army's  general-issue  rifle.  With  it,  he  felt 
only  that  fine  sense  of  being  able  to  hurl  thunderbolts  at  distant  bull's  eyes.  He  also  used 
the  pistol  only  against  paper  targets,  but  it  was  as  if  he  knew  it  to  be  much  more  clearly 
meant  for  hurting  or  killing  people. 

At  the  very  peak  of  his  youthful  soldiery,  he  had  started  to  question  soldiery  itself. 
Once  it  had  begun,  there  was  no  way  to  stop  that  questioning. 


He  had  always  watched  for  good  stories  that  involved  war,  and  there  were  many. 
Recently,  he  had  learned  about  a  classic  novel  and  bought  a  copy.  It  was  huge,  and  he 
was  reading  it  in  gulps. 

It  was  a  rich  sweeping  picture  of  mankind  in  action,  filled  with  a  cast  of  very  human 
characters.  Its  story  moved  from  the  roaring  riot  of  battles  to  delicate  sketches  of  children 
at  play,  from  wild  drunken  parties  to  tender  avowals  of  love.  The  youngster  was  lifted 
and  borne  into  the  other  world  of  its  pages,  sighing  and  cursing  with  the  book's  people. 

From  a  page  that  looked  as  much  like  fiction  as  all  the  rest,  one  small  sentence 


sprang  at  him. 

'If  all  the  lieutenants  had  refused  to  go  into  action,  there  could  have  been  no  war.' 
His  eager  reading  should  have  carried  him  on,  but  it  didn't.  His  eyes  returned  to  the 
words. 

'If  all  the  lieutenants  had  refused  to  go  into  action,  there  could  have  been  no  war.' 

Their  simple  thought  came  to  him  as  a  deep  truth  suddenly  revealed.  The  problems 
of  humankind,  they  suggested,  depend  directly  on  what  each  person  by  himself  does.  War 
can  only  occur  if  enough  people  decide  for  themselves  to  take  part  in  it.  It  is  the  greatly 
enlarged  result  of  the  single  being's  willingness  to  fight.  Each  person  can  declare  himself 
against  it  and,  if  it  is  ever  going  to  be  ended,  each  person  must. 

All  at  once,  his  ideas  about  war  seemed  to  come  together  and  lead  to  the  same  end.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  been  stubborn  and  steered  away  from  his  private  judgment  until  then.  It 
had  not  offered  any  course  of  action.  It  had  offered  only  a  life  with  half  its  feelings, 
thoughts  and  actions  torn  out  and  nothing  to  make  up  for  them.  Now,  here  was  this  other 
way. 

He  still  thought  in  extremes  as  young  people  often  do.  He  told  himself  that  war  was 
never  right.  Changes  must  now  be  made  in  his  life  to  agree  with  that. 

He  kept  himself  from  taking  any  action  for  a  week,  however,  while  he  reviewed  his 
thinking.  He  needed  to  be  sure  it  was  as  convincing  as  it  seemed.  The  delay  went  against 
a  strong  urge,  but  he  felt  greater  strength  come  to  him  in  that  time. 

Talking  did  not  appeal  to  him  much  during  that  week,  and  in  their  daily  visits  his 
grandfather  noticed  he  was  very  quiet.  He  believed  the  lad  to  be  very  active  with  girls,  so 
at  first  he  thought  he  was  just  tired.  Then  he  noticed  that  he  was  also  very  thoughtful  and 
learned  he  was  "thinking  about  war". 

The  old  man  did  not  press  for  details.  He  waited  in  friendly  silence  for  what  might 
come. 


The  grandfather  was  now  quite  old  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  bed,  getting  up  only 
on  good  days.  His  body  was  withered,  but  his  mind  was  still  clear.  His  eyes  suggested 
that.  They  seemed  bleached  with  the  passing  of  much  time,  but  they  were  still  lively  and 
alert. 

The  old  man  looked  forward  every  day  to  a  visit  by  his  younger  grandson.  They  had 
long  been  allies.  He  was  especially  glad  of  the  company  on  days  when  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  up. 

Sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  old  one's  bed  one  day,  the  lad  gave  a  big  sigh.  That  caught 
his  grandfather's  attention,  but  he  understood  it  the  wrong  way.  He  thought  it  might  mean 
the  youth  had  made  a  mistake  with  some  girl.  The  commandant  was  the  result  of  a 
blunder  he  had  made  in  his  own  youth,  and  that  had  contained  its  own  revenge. 

The  old  man  put  his  hand  over  the  youngster's  and  squeezed  a  bit.  "What's  the 
trouble,  old-timer?"  he  asked. 

As  he  thought  how  to  answer,  the  grandson  looked  down  at  the  old  hand.  Its  loose- 
looking  skin  had  many  small  facets.  Veins  stood  out  under  it  like  small  ropes.  Their  walls 
were  not  very  elastic  now,  and  they  seemed  to  contain  blood  that  was  thick.  The  fingers 


twitched  as  if  they  were  rolling  pills. 

Through  the  window  came  the  cheerful  song  of  a  thrush. 

Finally,  the  youngster  looked  his  old  friend  in  the  eye  and  said,  "The  trouble  is  that  I 
have  quit  the  junior  militia." 

"AH!"  said  the  old  man.  So  there  it  was!  In  choosing  whether  to  be  like  his  father  or 
different  in  order  to  shape  himself,  the  youth  had  decided  against  him.  But  maybe  it  was 
not  that  simple. 

"Oh-ho!  Well,"  the  grandfather  said,  sounding  excited,  "I  kind  of  figured  it  might 
end  like  this." 

The  youth  was  surprised.  "You  mean  you  knew  I  would  quit?" 

"Well  — .  Let's  just  say  I  could  see  a  chance  of  that.  When  a  head  like  yours  starts 
pondering  war,  you  understand,  something  is  bound  to  happen.  I've  seen  it  before  — 
even  in  the  battle  zone.  In  fact,  I  had  it  all  figured  out  that  way  myself  once,"  he  sighed, 
"but  I  couldn't  have  quit  like  you." 

"Why  not?"  The  youngster's  voice  sounded  oddly  hollow,  resigned.  He  knew 
something  very  unpleasant  was  coming  soon. 

His  grandfather  answered,  but  briefly.  "Oh  —  I  could  see  that  war  was  wrong  and 
even  stupid,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  was  also  exciting  and  I  loved  it.  I  guess  it  was  in  my 
nature." 

The  bird  was  still  singing,  but  a  thoughtful  silence  came  over  the  two.  Then  the  old 
man  groaned  slightly.  Should  he  have  lived  by  his  real  views  and  even  died  by  them? 

"How  will  I  ever  tell  my  father  that  I've  quit?"  the  youth  murmured,  his  forehead 
tightening.  His  pure  thoughts  would  be  dragged  through  a  sordid  quarrel. 

"Count  on  him  not  to  understand,"  the  old  man  warned.  "He  has  been  forming  his 
narrow  mind  all  his  life.  —  I  hear  him  coming  now  to  do  his  shit-head  duty  by  a  chin- 
wag  with  dear  old  dad,  five  minutes  to  the  second." 


Smart  footsteps  brought  the  roundness  of  the  commandant  into  the  grandfather's 
room.  His  uniform  was  perfect  as  usual,  but  he  saluted  the  veteran  in  a  way  that  was 
oddly  at-ease  for  him,  as  if  the  gesture  meant  nothing.  His  younger  son  stood  to  greet 
him. 

"How  are  you  today,  father?  —  What  are  you  looking  so  glum  about,  son?" 

The  old  man  moved  to  support  his  favourite  grandson  before  the  youth  could  reply, 
allying  himself  with  the  lad  to  outnumber  the  soldier.  "Your  son,"  he  said,  "has  come  to 
think  something  that  I  myself  have  thought  for  a  long  time." 

"OH?"  said  the  youngster's  father.  Without  knowing  it,  he  showed  deep  concern, 
because  he  felt  the  old  man  had  been  slightly  crazy  nearly  all  his  life.  Maybe  he  was  even 
worse:  some  kind  of  radical. 

"There  is  only  one  difference  between  us,"  said  the  grandfather.  Reaching  up  to  clap 
the  youth  on  the  shoulder,  he  made  him  sound  like  a  hero.  "I  never  had  the  guts  to  live  up 
to  what  I  thought,  but  your  son  has." 

The  commandant  was  far  from  being  a  slow  thinker.  He  saw  at  once  that  these  two, 
as  often  in  the  past,  were  forming  a  common  front  for  an  attack  they  expected  from  him. 


His  eyes  singled  out  his  son.  "You  say  something,"  he  ordered. 

The  lad  saw  no  way  out.  This  was  the  ugly  scene  he  had  known  was  coming,  but  he 
did  not  even  manage  to  deliver  his  news  well.  It  came  out  point-blank.  "Father,  I'm  sorry, 
but  I've  resigned  as  lieutenant  and  quit  the  junior  militia."  As  an  extra  unspoken  'sorry', 
he  glanced  down  for  an  instant. 

When  he  looked  up  again,  the  commandant's  eyes  seemed  to  have  grown  larger.  His 
jaw  had  fallen  so  that  his  cheeks  were  nearly  hollow. 

The  soldier  tilted  up  his  chin  and  flexed  it  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hitch  himself  out  of  a 
tight  collar.  Maybe  he  had  not  heard  right.  "You  —  You  what?"  he  asked. 

"I've  quit  the  militia,  father,"  the  youth  said  quietly. 

Seeing  that  he  had  heard  correctly  after  all,  the  commandant  began  trying  to  snap  his 
fingers  at  his  sides,  but  his  hands  had  become  moist.  He  rubbed  them  on  tails  of  his 
uniform  coat  and  tried  again  without  success.  He  did  not  think  of  asking  his  son  to 
explain  his  action. 

Finally,  he  barked,  "Well,  you  re-join  at  once,  do  you  hear  me?  Lieutenant  or  no 
lieutenant!  Right  away!  You  join  up  again,  or  the  fine  plan  you  have  to  become  a  doctor 
is  ended  right  here  and  now.  No  more  of  this  support-shit  from  me  in  any  form  until  you 
join  the  militia  again!" 

"Now  just  a  bloody  second,"  hissed  the  grandfather.  A  frail  hand  plucked  off  his 
blankets,  and  he  folded  himself  out  of  bed  with  a  speed  that  was  surprising  for  a  sick  old 
man.  He  shuffled  up  to  his  son.  Bent  nearly  to  the  soldier's  height  now,  he  stared  at  him 
with  his  aged  eyes  on  fire,  strangely  menacing. 

"Who  do  you  think  your  are,"  he  cried,  "some  almighty  being  who  decides  for 
people  what  is  right  and  wrong?  Over  the  last  week,  this  lad  has  given  your  murdering 
trade  more  thought  than  you  have  in  your  whole  lifetime.  You're  a  thoughtless  pip- 
squeak; that's  what  you  are.  An  unthinking  shit-head!" 

The  old  man  wheezed  with  passion.  At  last  he  had  said  it!  But  would  it  draw  the 
soldier's  anger  off  the  youth? 

The  commandant  showed  a  great  struggle  to  contain  his  feelings,  but  nothing  would 
distract  him  from  what  touched  him  most.  "Any  young  man,"  he  said  tightly,  "who  will 
not  serve  his  native  land  by  being  in  a  mere  militia  will  get  no  support  from  me,  son  or  no 
son.  Especially  my  son!  What  is  he,  a  bloody  heretic  or  traitor?  What  would  become  of  us 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  if  everyone  had  his  own  shit-head  way  in  all  such  matters?" 

"Damn  your  narrow  asshole  mind!"  the  grandfather  quaked. 

The  commandant  spun  around  and  strode  to  the  door  of  the  room.  He  looked  back 
and  summed  up  his  position  in  clipped  words.  "No  more  militia;  no  more  support  in  any 
form.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  You  can  bloody  well  try  to  become  a  doctor  without  any  help 
from  me."  He  marched  away. 


Panting  for  breath,  the  old  man  glared  at  his  son's  back  till  it  had  gone  out  of  sight. 
Then  he  staggered  back  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
"Give  me  a  hand,  lad,"  he  managed. 

The  grandson  helped  his  old  friend  back  into  bed.  When  the  white  head  was  against 


the  pillows  that  kept  him  half  sitting,  he  could  look  out  the  window.  He  saw  the  thrush, 
still  singing,  but  its  image  was  blurred. 
"Stay  with  me,  son,"  he  said. 

A  puzzled  look  came  over  the  old  man's  face,  and  he  began  rubbing  his  head  behind 
one  ear.  His  eyes  seemed  sunken,  his  cheeks  drawn.  His  mouth  gaped  a  bit. 
"Don't  worry,  gramp;  I'll  stay  all  right,"  said  the  youth. 

He  was  close  to  tears  of  thanks  for  his  grandfather's  fierce  support  in  the  quarrel  with 
the  commandant.  What  a  fine  effort  the  old  man  had  made  to  defend  him!  He  may  even 
have  used  up  all  that  was  left  of  his  son's  good  will. 

"What  would  I  ever  do  without  you  gramp?"  the  youngster  said.  "Thank  you  very 
much  for  being  on  my  side." 

The  old  man  tried  to  talk.  At  first,  the  words  would  not  come;  then  they  did.  But  he 
could  not  seem  to  say  them  as  he  thought  them. 

"If  I  couldn  do  er  mysel,  a  leas  I  cn  hep  you,"  he  said. 

Something  different  came  into  his  eyes  then,  and  his  old  hands  reached  out  for  the 
strength  of  the  youth.  The  grandson  hugged  the  old  warrior  to  him  with  both  thanks  and 
pity,  and  the  thin  arms  clung  to  him. 

The  frightened  eyes  looked  over  the  lad's  shoulder  at  the  far  wall,  where  they  settled 
on  a  picture  that  suggested  the  faith  he'd  had  for  so  long.  The  aged  face  was  seized  by  a 
twisted  smile  that  might  have  meant  acceptance  of  what  seemed  to  be  happening. 

Limpness  came  into  the  grandfather's  body,  and  feeling  it  the  youth  let  him  relax 
against  his  pillows  again.  Suddenly  he  realized  the  old  man  was  no  longer  conscious. 
Startled,  he  ran  headlong  to  the  telephone  and  called  the  family  doctor. 


Partly  as  a  result  of  the  family  quarrel,  the  grandfather  had  suffered  a  stroke.  It  was 
serious,  and  he  never  did  become  conscious  again.  Ten  hours  later,  he  died. 

His  funeral  was  suitable  for  a  veteran  who  had  been  an  officer  himself  and  was  also 
the  father  of  a  man  who  held  high  rank.  There  was  never  any  doubt,  however,  that  the 
mourner  who  felt  the  most  grief  was  not  his  son  but  the  younger  of  his  two  grandsons. 

The  lad  found  that  such  times  can  bring  out  strange  things  in  people.  He  overheard  a 
remark  that  one  of  the  old  man's  friends  made  to  another.  "They  say  his  feet  were  as  soft 
as  a  baby's,"  the  old-timer  said  as  if  he  was  telling  of  a  miracle. 

The  youth  lost  his  oldest  friend  by  his  grandfather's  death,  someone  who  had  always 
liked  and  truly  valued  him,  but  it  was  not  just  that.  His  father  openly  pretended  to  blame 
him  for  the  family's  loss.  By  leaving  the  junior  militia,  the  commandant  said,  he  had 
begun  the  quarrel  that  the  old  man  spent  his  last  energy  on. 

The  soldier  hoped  to  embarrass  the  lad  into  joining  the  militia  again,  but  his  tactics 
just  strengthened  the  youngster's  will.  His  grandfather's  final  actions  had  approved  his 
views  and  defended  his  right  to  live  by  his  own  thoughts. 

The  older  brother  seemed  to  agree  with  his  father,  but  as  usual  he  said  and  did  little 
to  show  that.  The  mother  was  on  her  young  son's  side  and  stood  up  for  him  bravely. 
However,  the  feelings  in  his  family  were  not  pleasant,  and  they  caused  the  young  fellow 
to  leave  home  before  he  was  truly  ready  to. 


His  own  money  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  amount  his  grandfather  had  been 
able  to  leave  him,  and  he  would  not  receive  it  for  some  time.  Luckily,  his  mother  was 
able  to  lend  him  some  that  had  come  to  her  from  an  uncle.  He  was  so  short  of  cash, 
though,  that  he  looked  for  room  and  board  in  a  poorer  part  of  the  regional  capital  than  the 
one  the  army  base  was  in.  The  place  he  found  was  not  at  all  what  he  was  used  to,  but  it 
did  fit  his  needs. 

It  was  a  dank  musty  little  basement  room  with  a  single  dirty  window  and  a  low  entry 
where  he  would  have  to  be  careful  not  to  bump  his  head.  As  well  as  the  door  that  led  to 
the  rest  of  the  house,  there  was  an  entrance  from  outside.  That  was  just  as  well,  because  it 
seemed  as  if  his  landlord  and  landlady  might  want  to  know  all  his  comings  and  goings. 

The  meals  they  offered  contained  fairly  good  food,  but  it  was  hardly  like  his 
mother's.  It  was  seldom  appealing,  though,  and  never  covered  enough  of  his  plate. 

Even  by  trimming  expenses,  his  money  would  not  last  until  he  finished  his  last  year 
of  high  school.  He  had  to  find  part-time  work. 


A  mechanic  whose  shop  was  in  the  area  of  his  rooming  house  hired  him.  He  was  to 
keep  the  place  clean,  sell  fuel  and  look  after  little  problems  that  would  use  the  man's 
time.  That  was  much  better  spent  on  the  work  of  his  trade. 

The  mechanic  was  a  big  smiling  fellow  who  seemed  to  gulp  out  his  words.  He  might 
have  been  about  fifty  years  old,  but  he  was  more  like  the  youth  in  many  ways.  He  was 
very  good  at  his  job,  though,  and  the  lad  enjoyed  watching  him  work. 

Before  long,  the  man  realized  that  the  youngster  was  asking  questions.  He  also 
noticed  that  at  odd  moments  he  studied  the  diagrams  in  service  manuals:  engines, 
clutches,  gear  assemblies.  At  times,  he  would  see  him  looking  carefully  at  some  special 
tool,  trying  to  picture  it  in  use. 

Finally,  the  mechanic  decided  to  teach  his  helper.  From  then  on,  the  man  often 
explained  what  seemed  to  be  puzzling  him. 

The  lad  sensed  the  man's  decision.  The  questions  grew  in  number  then,  but  they 
were  always  important  and  in  good  order. 

The  man  felt  flattered.  The  youth  clearly  saw  him  as  an  expert  on  mechanics.  He  was 
surprised,  though,  at  what  he  had  already  figured  out  in  spare  time  on  his  own. 

The  mechanic  did  not  want  to  see  a  good  interest  in  his  trade  go  to  waste.  He  took 
the  youth  as  a  part-time  apprentice  and  began  teaching  him  properly.  After  a  while,  the 
shop  was  even  able  to  take  on  more  work. 

With  this  man  teaching  him,  the  youngster  learned  fast  and  soon  came  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  cars  and  trucks.  In  his  after-school  hours,  he  was  pleasantly  absorbed  by 
this  new  side  of  his  life. 

When  he  began  working  on  some  failing  part  of  a  vehicle,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
starting  to  know  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  surgeon.  There  was  power  in  using  tools.  That 
and  solving  problems  made  him  happy  with  the  work. 

Because  of  what  he  earned,  the  youngster  was  able  to  continue  his  studies  until  he 
finished  high  school.  The  sudden  change  to  life  on  his  own  had  upset  him  at  first,  but 
soon  he  was  learning  with  even  more  pleasure  and  feeling  like  a  hero  as  well,  very  few 


lads  of  his  age  supported  themselves  and  studied  at  the  same  time. 

After  school,  he  would  spend  two  hours  working  in  the  shop.  In  all  that  time,  he  and 
his  journeyman  friend  might  not  say  a  hundred  words,  but  they  were  happy  in  the  silence. 
Sometimes  the  boss  would  even  go  into  his  small  office,  stretch  out  on  a  couch,  and  relax 
for  a  nap.  He  joked  that  he  was  just  resting  his  eyes. 

When  his  apprentice  work  was  over  for  the  day,  the  lad  would  get  his  school  books 
and  return  to  the  basement  room  he  had  not  seen  since  morning.  A  thorough  scrub  would 
remove  most  of  the  grime  of  engines.  A  compact  supper  would  settle  his  stomach.  Then 
would  come  his  studies. 


High  school  came  to  an  end.  He  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  old  and  still  had  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  but  he  would  be  barred  from  going  further  unless  he  could  pay  his  own 
way.  There  were  grants  to  apply  for,  and  he  might  finally  do  that,  but  he  had  to  spend 
time  earning  a  living  and  therefore  lost  study  time.  He  probably  could  not  win  a  big 
enough  sum  to  let  him  quit  working  completely  and  study  for  more. 

As  for  loans,  he  did  not  want  to  go  into  debt  until  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  medical 
student.  Between  him  and  that  standing  were  several  more  years  of  courses. 

It  began  looking  as  if  his  father's  lack  of  support  might  really  keep  him  from 
reaching  his  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  ended  a 
secret  dream  of  the  commandant's.  Had  his  father  pictured  him  as  one  day  taking  his  own 
place  as  an  officer  and  gentleman  —  even  if  only  as  a  medical  officer?  That  might  partly 
explain  the  man's  actions,  but  it  didn't  change  his  son's  stand  on  the  matter  dividing 
them. 

The  youngster  was  not  easily  defeated.  When  the  next  school  year  began,  he  started 
working  toward  medical  school  by  signing  up  for  college  courses  that  were  taught  at 
night.  He  also  kept  working  with  the  mechanic,  full-time  now.  The  man  saw  that  he  was 
becoming  a  smart  skilful  tradesman  and  admired  him  for  continuing  his  studies. 

The  basement  room  became  just  a  place  where  the  youth  could  work  on  his  courses 
and  sleep,  but  he  had  cleaned  it  carefully  and  painted  it,  making  it  almost  pleasant.  The 
dirty  window  became  clear,  but  it  was  usually  half  open  to  let  puffs  of  breeze  blow  the 
bright  curtains  he  had  asked  his  mother  to  make  to  his  measurements.  The  place  could 
never  be  really  pleasant,  though,  and  he  left  it  when  his  studies  allowed,  spending  time 
out  of  doors. 

The  large  park  not  far  from  his  boarding  house  had  a  walled-in  swimming  pool  right 
at  the  edge  of  the  inlet  that  became  the  harbour  farther  on.  Sometimes  after  work  and  a 
hurried  supper,  he  would  take  his  books  with  him  to  study  at  the  pool  before  going  to 
class.  He  would  take  breaks  from  reading  for  a  swim. 

His  social  life  was  limited  by  his  work  and  studies.  It  involved  only  the  small 
meetings  in  cafes  with  other  young  men  and  women  from  his  courses,  which  sometimes 
took  place  after  classes.  Those  happened  mostly  after  tests  or  exams,  when  possible 
answers  to  questions  had  to  be  compared. 


His  landlord  and  landlady  wanted  to  extend  his  social  life.  They  kept  trying  to  pair 
him  with  his  niece,  and  a  college  student  would  be  a  fine  catch  for  her.  She  was  a  good- 
looking  girl  and  he  was  sure  he  would  enjoy  spending  time  with  her  on  the  mechanic's 
couch,  but  she  always  chose  bad  times  to  visit.  She  would  come  and  stand  lounging  in  the 
doorway  of  his  room  when  he  was  trying  to  study.  He  knew  she  was  a  baited  trap,  but  she 
had  a  way  of  moving  her  hips  slightly,  and  that  strongly  steered  his  thoughts.  Soon  the 
printed  word  could  not  compete. 

It  was  hard. 


On  some  weekends,  he  would  take  an  early  bus  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains 
that  rose  across  the  inlet  from  the  city.  Dressed  in  drab  outdoor  clothes,  he  would  set  off 
from  the  highway  under  a  knapsack,  with  the  general-issue  rifle  the  commandant  had 
given  him.  He  nearly  always  went  in  a  direction  that  was  new  to  him,  up  a  creek  or  trail 
or  unused  road  partly  grown  over  with  bushes. 

Coming  out  on  some  high  place,  he  would  often  pull  out  a  rolled  map  that  his  father 
had  once  brought  him  from  the  army  camp.  Bending  over  it,  he  would  compare  it  with 
the  terrain  to  decide  on  his  best  route. 

'Up  this  draw  to  the  pass  there,  down  across  that  ridge  on  the  far  side  to  the  pond, 
then  angle  down  to  the  west  and  meet  the  old  trail  — ' 

How  did  this  satisfy  him?  The  outdoors  was  a  pleasure  in  itself,  of  course,  when 
work  and  studies  made  him  spend  so  much  time  inside.  There  was  also  that  fine  sense  of 
his  healthy  young  body  moving  under  the  weight  of  his  pack  and  gun. 

And  why  did  he  take  the  rifle?  It  was  not  to  protect  him  from  animals,  although  there 
were  some.  True,  he  stopped  sometimes  for  target  practice,  but  not  often  enough  to  make 
sense  out  of  lugging  the  gun  over  all  that  rough  country. 

And  what  about  the  map?  Really,  he  did  not  need  it.  His  chances  of  being  lost  were 
very  small,  and  he  used  it  long  after  he  knew  every  part  of  those  hills.  Yet  the  map  was 
somehow  a  big  part  of  enjoying  those  outings. 

He  especially  liked  being  on  a  ridge  above  a  pass,  looking  at  the  scene  below  him  in 
the  shade,  comparing  it  with  the  map.  There  was  a  pleasant  taking-stock  of  his  position 
and  a  careful  planning  of  his  next  move. 

He  found  the  heights  themselves  stirring.  And  if  he  saw  someone  below  who  could 
not  know  he  was  there,  an  odd  sense  of  power  came  into  him.  It  was  as  if  he  felt  he  had  a 
say  in  their  life  or  death.  Strange! 

Those  weekends  meant  a  lot  to  him,  but  sometimes  he  returned  from  them  battered. 
He  might  be  bruised  and  limping  from  a  fall,  or  thorns  might  have  scratched  his  face  or 
pierced  his  hands. 


The  young  man  worked  with  the  mechanic  for  two  years.  By  then,  he  had  almost 
finished  his  first  year  of  college  in  night  classes. 


One  morning,  he  was  working  under  a  pickup  truck  and  the  journeyman  himself  was 
lying  on  the  much-used  couch  in  his  small  office,  reading  through  the  mail.  Suddenly  a 
shout  of  triumph  came  from  there.  "HURRAY!" 

The  mechanic  strode  into  the  shop.  "Young  fellow,"  he  gulped,  "I've  got  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  for  you." 

The  apprentice  rolled  out  from  under  the  small  truck  on  his  low-slung  dolly.  He 
swung  himself  up  to  sit  on  it,  leaning  against  the  front  wheel. 

The  journeyman  seemed  excited.  The  feeling  always  made  him  suck  air  in  through 
his  teeth  with  a  little  rushing  sound.  He  was  doing  that,  and  his  eyes  gleamed. 

The  younger  man  grinned,  asking,  "What  do  you  mean,  'the  chance  of  a  lifetime'?" 

"This,  my  boy,"  said  the  man,  waving  a  letter.  It  rattled.  "This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get 
to  bigger  money  in  the  trade  in  a  hurry."  He  explained. 

"I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  shop  like  this  up  country  in  the  mountains.  It's  not  far 
from  a  big  mine.  He  has  to  retire  because  of  a  heart  problem.  The  sooner  the  better,  the 
doctor  there  says.  He's  going  to  sell  his  house  to  someone  from  the  mine  and  move  down 
here.  But  he  doesn't  want  to  sell  the  business.  It's  a  good  thing,  very  steady.  It's  not  just 
work  from  the  town  and  the  farms  around  it.  He  has  a  contract  to  service  trucks  for  the 
mine. 

"He  wants  me  to  find  him  a  good  mechanic  to  take  over  the  work  and  manage  the 
business.  That's  you.  I'll  recommend  you." 

The  apprentice  was  very  surprised.  He  said,  "But  I've  only  been  in  the  trade  a  couple 
of  years.  I  don't  know  enough  to  run  a  shop  on  my  own."  He  could  not  imagine  doing 
such  work  without  the  journeyman  nearby. 

"You  know  plenty,"  the  mechanic  said,  but  he  was  suddenly  less  happy.  He  had  seen 
what  the  change  would  mean  for  himself.  It  would  involve  seeing  much  less  of  a  friend 
—  a  much  younger  man,  true,  but  still  a  friend. 

He  did  not  allow  himself  to  act  on  that  thought.  Crouching,  he  looked  the  young 
fellow  in  the  eye,  and  his  tone  settled  to  persuade  him.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "you  already 
know  just  about  everything  I  can  teach  you.  And  you're  still  learning,  but  I  — .  Well,  I 
guess  I'm  just  not  young  enough  to  bother  learning  much  now." 

The  words  were  slightly  sad,  and  the  apprentice  felt  an  urge  to  comfort  his  teacher. 
"You  aren't  old,"  he  said.  To  him,  'old'  meant  the  way  his  grandfather  had  been. 

A  look  from  the  journeyman  meant  thanks,  but  he  returned  to  the  point.  "You  go, 
son,"  he  said  quietly.  "It's  your  future  you  have  to  think  about.  Don't  be  a  grease-monkey 
all  your  life.  Someday  I  want  to  see  you  as  a  doctor.  Be  a  doctor. 

"This  job  would  pay  well.  I'll  work  it  out  with  him  so  it  comes  to  journeyman's 
wages,  plus  a  percent  for  running  the  business.  That  should  still  give  him  enough  to  retire 
on.  He's  already  rich  anyhow.  You'll  need  money  like  that  if  you're  going  to  save  up  and 
go  back  to  school  full-time.  I  could  never  pay  you  that  here.  I  would  if  I  could.  You  take 
the  job.  Agreed?" 

The  apprentice  felt  as  if  he  should  roll  back  under  the  truck  and  pretend  the  subject 
had  never  come  up,  but  here  was  hope.  For  a  long  time,  he  had  imagined  himself  in  that 
other  possible  life.  He  often  strengthened  his  sense  of  purpose  with  visions  of  his  future 
as  a  healer  of  mankind,  and  here  was  hope.  The  urge  to  learn  still  burned  in  him,  and  here 
was  a  chance  that  he  would  someday  be  able  to  return  to  school  full-time. 

"You'll  take  the  job?"  his  friend  urged. 


"If  you  really  think  I  can  do  it,"  he  said,  meeting  the  mechanic's  eyes,  "I  will." 
"Good!"  The  journeyman  stood  again.  "You  can  do  it  all  right.  Don't  worry  about 
that.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  on  big  trucks,  but  they're  still  only  trucks,  nothing  special." 


After  a  while,  the  mechanic  finished  the  car  he  had  begun  working  on  after  finishing 
the  mail.  He  came  to  say  more.  "There  is  another  thing,  my  young  friend.  Don't  leave 
town  to  take  this  new  job  without  seeing  your  family  first." 

"Yes,  boss."  The  apprentice  rolled  out  from  under  another,  bigger  truck  and  smiled. 

"If  only  your  father  wasn't  so  stubborn!  —  Or  is  it  you?" 

"I  guess  it  might  be  both  of  us,"  the  young  man  admitted. 

"Go  and  visit  them  before  you  leave  town.  This  break  with  your  father  just  isn't 
right.  And  when  did  you  see  your  mother  last,  eh?" 

"Nearly  a  month  ago,"  the  apprentice  confessed,  but  I  phone  her  every  couple  of 
days." 

"That  ain't  right.  A  month  is  too  long.  She  must  worry  a  lot  about  you.  Phone  her 
again,  and  when  she  asks  you  to  go  and  visit,  you  go.  Agreed?" 
"I  can  do  that,"  the  young  man  said. 

"Could  you  even  let  your  father  feel  big  about  you  coming  back?" 

"Well  —  If  it  will  make  you  feel  better,  I  guess  I  could  also  do  that,"  the  youth 
agreed.  "Anyway,  I'd  be  going  to  visit,  not  surrender." 

The  man  smiled  a  bit,  thinly.  "When  is  your  last  night-course  exam?"  he  asked. 

"Monday."  The  young  man's  brow  tightened  as  he  thought  of  all  he  wanted  to 
review  by  then. 

"That  soon?"  The  journeyman  was  surprised.  "Well  —  I'll  write  to  my  friend  and 
say  you  can  start  work  two  weeks  after  that  if  he  accepts  the  business  deal  I  told  you.  — 
Take  a  holiday  first;  you're  only  young  once.  Get  out  of  that  basement  room,  and  don't 
read  any  books  for  a  while.  And  stay  away  from  your  landlord's  niece.  You  hear?" 

"Yes,  boss."  As  he  rolled  back  under  the  vehicle,  the  eyes  of  the  apprentice  twinkled 
at  his  friend's  fatherly  approach.  If  only  the  commandant  could  be  more  like  him! 

"Well  — .  That's  that."  The  journeyman  started  for  the  office  to  write  the  letter  that 
would  probably  lead  to  his  apprentice  taking  a  job  far  from  the  regional  capital.  Because 
of  it,  he  might  never  even  set  eyes  on  the  lad  again.  He  paused,  mostly  to  give 
instructions. 

"Just  finish  that  job,  then  go  home  and  study.  Get  good  marks  on  those  exams,  young 
fellow.  You  hear  me  now?" 
"Yep." 

The  small  word  came  up  from  under  the  truck.  It  sounded  grateful. 


For  two  years,  the  only  member  of  the  family  he  had  seen  was  his  mother.  He  met 
her  rarely  and  only  at  some  cafe  they  agreed  on  by  telephone.  She  had  been  a  big  help  in 


starting  his  separate  life  though.  The  loan  from  her  and  the  first  small  amounts  he  had 
earned  helping  the  mechanic  had  made  his  funds  last  to  a  better  time  when  he  got  the 
money  his  grandfather  had  left  him  and  was  being  paid  more  as  an  apprentice.  Most  of 
his  first  earnings  at  the  higher  rate  had  been  used  to  pay  her  back,  though  she  had  not 
wanted  him  to. 

Though  she  had  made  the  curtains  for  its  window,  she  had  never  seen  his  lowly 
room.  He  prevented  visits.  If  she  saw  the  place,  she  would  begin  pleading  with  him  to 
return  home.  As  it  was,  she  partly  accepted  his  starting  life  on  his  own. 

His  mother  would  not  have  seen  that,  once  he  had  cleaned  it,  he  hardly  noticed  the 
room.  She  would  not  have  seen  that  his  studies  kept  him  from  being  aware  of  it.  He 
noticed  its  lingering  musty  smell  only  once  in  a  while.  It  would  make  him  restless  till  he 
recalled  that  his  present  squalor  made  it  possible  to  save  money  and  cling  to  his  plan  of 
becoming  a  doctor. 

He  would  have  done  it  anyway,  but  when  he  telephoned  his  mother  as  he  had 
promised  his  mechanic-friend,  her  husky  voice  sounded  tightly  excited.  When  he 
accepted  her  usual  suggestion  to  come  for  a  meal,  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure. 


When  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  family's  house  after  such  a  long  time,  he  felt 
strange.  It  was  as  if  this  could  not  quite  be  himself.  When  his  older  brother  came  to  the 
door  and  showed  some  warmth  in  his  greeting,  he  felt  stranger  still. 

He  tried  to  center  their  attention  on  his  brother.  "How  is  college  going?"  he  asked. 

"Fine.  Mother  says  you're  almost  through  first  year  in  the  night  program.  When  will 
you  be  going  full-time,  do  you  think?" 

'Well,'  thought  the  younger  brother,  'you  haven't  changed  much,  have  you?'  His 
brother  seldom  allowed  anyone  even  a  glimpse  into  his  private  world.  If  attention  focused 
on  him,  he  turned  it  away  at  once.  It  was  not  that  he  was  modest.  He  enjoyed  secrets. 

Though  he  could  have  foretold  his  brother's  evading  the  question  about  college,  the 
young  son  was  still  annoyed  by  it.  He  cut  his  own  answer  short,  making  it  unclear.  "Full- 
time? —  Oh,  some  day  I  guess." 

Feeling  the  reply's  briefness,  the  older  brother  looked  oddly  at  the  visitor.  "Hm,"  he 
said,  then,  "Good."  He  led  the  way  into  a  nearby  room,  where  the  rounded  figure  of  the 
commandant  was  perched  on  a  straight  chair  over  by  a  window.  Their  father  was 
studying  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper,  making  small  sounds  that  showed  he  agreed  with 
it.  It  looked  as  if  he  did  not  see  his  sons  enter,  but  they  knew  he  missed  nothing. 

"Good  day,  sir,"  the  visitor  offered.  He  said  the  'sir'  a  bit  strongly,  to  set  a  slightly 
formal  tone. 

The  father,  though,  heard  the  word  as  respect,  perhaps  even  a  hint  that  the  youth  had 
been  in  the  wrong  for  the  past  two  years.  When  he  greeted  him  he  could  easily  be  the 
good  soldier  who  forgives  someone  he  has  beaten. 

"Hello,  my  boy!"  he  answered,  standing.  They  exchanged  salutes,  his  son's  gesture 
much  less  formal.  He  swept  his  keen  eyes  over  the  youth,  sizing  him  up  in  a  split-second 
without  needing  to  think  of  it.  His  movements  and  voice  still  showed  great  energy. 

"You've  filled  out  very  nicely,"  he  said.  He  tried  the  biceps  of  this  son's  right  arm 


with  his  pudgy  left  hand,  then  chuckled.  That  was  his  social  laugh. 

He  noticed  at  once  the  young  brother's  confidence,  self-reliance.  He  saw  the  solid 
body  that  had  matured  with  a  healthy  kind  of  work  and  the  fine  eyes  that  had  always 
suggested  his  excellent  brain.  Here  was  officer  material  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  'What  a 
great  waste!'  he  thought. 

The  youth's  mother  appeared  from  the  kitchen.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  tears,  but  a 
dampness  gleamed  in  her  eyes.  She  hugged  her  young  son  to  her  stiffly,  saying  simply, 
"Welcome  home,  my  son."  Then  she  went  back  to  seeing  that  their  meal  would  soon  be 
ready. 


Soon  everything  was  ready,  and  the  small  family,  complete  again  after  two  years, 
gathered  to  eat  what  they  felt  was  an  important  meal.  The  food  was  excellent.  The  mother 
greatly  valued  the  event  and  had  seen  that  it  was  perfect. 

During  it,  they  were  talkative  but  self-conscious,  and  subjects  were  begun  with 
caution.  The  young  mechanic  soon  noticed  this  strain  that  came  probably  came  from  his 
visit.  Beneath  that,  he  also  sensed  a  greater  tension  than  before  between  his  father  and 
mother.  They  said  little  to  one  another  directly  and  had  found  a  way  of  talking  through 
his  brother. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  parents  now  lived  almost  separately.  This  was  something 
the  mother  had  long  wanted.  She  had  finally  got  it  when  clear  proof  came  that  her 
husband  had  a  mistress,  a  dancer  of  sorts. 

His  wife  had  asked  for  a  divorce,  but  at  that  time  the  commandant  had  wanted  to 
avoid  anything  which  could  possibly  raise  questions  about  his  morals  and  interfere  with  a 
promotion.  She  had  settled  for  a  room  of  her  own. 

During  the  meal,  the  mother  had  a  quiet  air  of  triumph  that  unsettled  the  officer.  He 
carried  on,  though,  and  at  last  hit  on  a  subject  that  seemed  harmless  as  long  as  he  did  not 
linger  on  the  grandfather:  relatives.  He  even  mentioned  family  members  so  distant  that 
the  brothers  had  never  before  heard  of  them. 

"The  greater  part  of  both  our  families  still  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  country,"  the 
soldier  explained,  "though  some  of  the  younger  folk  have  come  this  way.  Your  mother's 
people  are  farther  away,  but  mine  live  mostly  in  the  area  of  the  national  capital.  That's 
why  I'd  like  to  be  posted  there,  to  see  them  all  again.  That  would  be  elegant,  wouldn't 
it?" 

He  glanced  at  his  wife,  who  nodded  with  irony.  "Pretend  whatever  you  want,"  she 
seemed  to  mean,  "but  we  know  why  you  want  to  go  to  the  capital." 

"My  uncle,"  he  went  on,  his  voice  less  steady,  "still  lives  in  a  huge  old  house  that 
overlooks  the  river.  It  is  very  elegant,  and  — " 

Strangely,  he  had  got  the  word  'elegant'  into  his  head.  He  used  it  time  and  again, 
often  not  correctly.  Whenever  he  was  looking  for  some  word  of  praise,  he  hit  on 
'elegant'. 

The  visitor  realized  that  his  father  was  more  nervous  than  before  and  began  watching 
him  more  closely.  Before  long,  he  saw  the  commandant  move  a  serving  dish  that  had  a 
spoon  pointing  at  him. 


The  memory  of  his  grandfather  came  to  the  young  mechanic.  He  pictured  the  old 
man  sitting  across  the  table,  winking  in  mischief  and  wiggling  his  little  finger  as  he 
sipped  from  his  big  cup.  Then  he  recalled  that  last  fighting  scene  of  the  old  man's  life, 
and  it  reminded  him  powerfully  of  why  his  father's  house  was  no  longer  his  home  too. 


The  meal  did  not  last  as  long  as  it  seemed  to.  When  it  was  over,  the  father  and  his 
sons  returned  to  the  room  they  had  been  in  earlier.  Feeling  less  at  home  there,  the  mother 
left  them  to  their  manly  subjects.  She  went  to  the  kitchen. 

The  mechanic  had  seen  from  the  commandant's  uniform  that  he  had  been  promoted 
again  despite  his  views  on  politics  —  or  was  it  now  because  of  them?  His  mother  had 
said  nothing  about  that  when  he  had  phoned  or  met  her,  but  good  manners  made  him 
remark  on  the  fact  as  they  took  seats.  The  soldier  was  now  entering  the  highest  ranks. 

The  sons  found  easy  chairs,  but  the  father  took  his  straight  chair  again.  His  glance 
fell  on  the  newspaper  he  had  been  reading  earlier,  and  suddenly  he  had  no  further 
patience  with  the  nonsense  they  had  talked  about  as  they  had  eaten.  He  wanted  something 
that  mattered. 

"It's  a  changing  world!"  he  smiled.  "Have  you  seen  the  headline  of  this  evening's 
paper?" 

He  lifted  it  in  one  hand  for  them  to  see,  looking  up  at  it  himself.  'NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY  COMMITS  SUICIDE,' it  blared. 

The  mechanic  squirmed  in  his  easy  chair.  The  commandant  lowered  the  paper  and 
began  reading  aloud. 

"The  national  assembly  today  voted  itself  nearly  out  of  existence.  Acting  on  the 
recently  debated  theory  that  the  nation  needs  stronger  central  power  to  deal  with  the 
enemy,  the  assembly  has  armed  the  cabinet  with  much  wider  rights  to  make  decisions. 
This  amounts  to  a  major  change  in  the  way  the  country  is  governed.  It  is  seen  as  a 
triumph  for  the  rightist  party,  which  was  returned  in  greater  strength  by  the  recent 
elections. 

"The  important  change  was  made  by  a  vote  to  put  in  force  The  Emergency  Measures 
Act,  which  had  made  similar  changes  at  the  beginning  of  our  nation's  last  big  war." 

On  the  back  of  the  paper  his  father  held  was  a  picture  of  a  young  woman.  She 
reminded  the  mechanic  of  the  tall  girl  who  used  to  'read  his  palm'  when  he  had  first 
moved  to  the  capital  with  his  family.  He  recalled  her  clearly. 

"From  now  on,"  the  soldier  continued,  "government  will  be  carried  out  mostly  by 
cabinet  orders-in-council.  An  expert  on  such  matters  has  advised  this  newspaper  that, 
according  to  The  Emergency  Measures  Act,  the  cabinet  does  not  have  to  call  the 
assembly  for  more  than  token  yearly  sessions  between  elections.  The  general,  though, 
leader  of  the  rightists,  has  stated  that  the  body  will  continue  to  be  called  in  the  way  that 
tradition  has  made  —  et  cetera,  et  cetera  — " 

His  eyes  glittering  with  energy,  the  commandant  looked  at  his  sons.  "There!"  he 
said.  "What  do  think  of  that?" 


Just  as  it  always  had,  the  older  brother's  greater  tendency  to  say  nothing  forced  the 
mechanic  to  answer  their  father.  His  thoughts  turned  swiftly  from  the  tall  girl  to  what  the 
commandant  had  read.  "As  you  know,  sir,"  he  admitted,  "I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  defeat  a  dictator  in  the  kind  of  struggle  we  are  in,  we  have  to  lapse  into 
more  central  control  for  a  time  ourselves.  It  may  be  the  only  way  we  can  decide  things 
fast  enough  for  our  actions  to  have  real  effect.  However,  we  should  search  for  other 
ways." 

'We  must  lapse  —  for  a  time,'  the  soldier  noticed,  quick  to  see  that  his  young  son 
had  very  mixed  feelings  about  their  country's  change  in  government.  He  chose  to 
overlook  the  chance  for  the  good  debate  that  their  different  views  offered  though. 
Accepting  the  mechanic's  words,  he  went  on  to  the  greater  pleasure  of  giving  his  own 
thoughts. 

"You've  got  the  right  idea,"  he  declared.  "If  we  are  to  win  the  struggle,  this  increase 
in  government  power  really  must  take  place."  There  was  anger  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  way  things  had  been  until  now. 

"Our  success  in  this  struggle,"  he  said  crisply,  "will  depend  mainly  on  two  things. 
The  first  is  strength  of  government  so  that  our  deciding  can  be  speeded  up.  We  have 
begun  on  that  now.  It  is  of  great  importance  —  even  to  just  surviving." 

The  father  was  warming  to  his  subject.  It  was  one  he  had  held  strong  views  about  for 
years.  Recently,  he  had  even  shaped  the  army's  part  in  them  into  a  formal  proposal  for 
central  command  to  consider.  As  he  went  on  explaining  to  his  almost  captive  listeners, 
his  voice  rose,  his  words  became  more  clipped  and  forceful. 

"The  second  thing  we  need  for  success,"  he  stated,  "is  greatly  increased  strength  in 
our  armed  forces.  What  we  have  now  is  not  nearly  enough.  We  need  to  prepare  our  whole 
country  so  that  it  could  plunge  into  full-scale  war  tomorrow  and  win.  The  nature  of 
today's  armed  conflict,  the  extreme  power  of  the  weapons  that  have  come  into  the 
enemy's  hands  as  well  as  our  own  since  the  last  big  war,  means  that  every  citizen  must  be 
trained  to  survive  all  possible  disasters. 

"The  militia  must  become  much  more  active.  It  must  be  ready  in  an  instant  to 
support  the  regular  forces.  More  than  that,  it  must  be  expanded  to  include  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman.  I  picture  every  little  town  and  village  with  its  own  militia  group, 
each  unit  led  by  a  local  man  who  receives  orders  through  a  chain  of  command  that 
centers  on  the  national  capital. 

"The  expanded  militia  must  be  trained  in  many  things:  the  use  of  weapons,  rescue, 
first  aid,  movement  control,  the  repair  of  water  supplies  and  sewers,  setting  up  emergency 
systems  for  keeping  in  contact,  ways  to  restore  polluted  places  to  use  and  many  other 
vital  jobs.  If  open  fighting  broke  out,  these  would  all  be  very  important,  even  to  mere 
survival. 

"However,  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  this  armed  and  trained  might  ever  being  used. 
The  fact  that  it  existed  would  be  its  main  part  in  our  success.  If  the  nation  was  as  strong 
and  well  organized  as  it  should  be,  its  voice  in  world  affairs  would  be  like  thunder." 


As  his  father  rattled  on  about  making  their  nation  much  stronger,  the  mechanic  had 
stopped  listening.  He  had  sunk  lower  in  his  easy  chair  with  a  slightly  pained  look  on  his 
face. 

The  commandant's  voice  stopped,  and  the  young  man  glanced  up.  The  soldier  was 
looking  at  him  sourly.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  this  son  strongly  opposed  his  ideas. 

The  mechanic  saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  another  family  quarrel  could  come  from 
staying  longer.  He  did  not  hurry,  but  he  stood  to  say  a  few  words  to  his  father  and 
brother.  Then  he  would  go  to  the  kitchen  and  explain  his  new  job  to  his  mother. 

"I'll  be  leaving  the  city  soon,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  just  wanted  to  see  you  both  again  to 
wish  you  goodbye  and  good  luck."  He  gave  the  relaxed  kind  of  salute  he  had  used  earlier. 

Paying  no  attention  to  either  the  salute  or  farewell,  the  commandant  darted  up  from 
his  straight  chair.  "So,"  he  said  bitterly,  "you  still  believe  in  that  pacifist  shit!" 

The  son  knew  it  would  have  been  wise  to  avoid  a  reply,  but  he  said  calmly,  "Yes-sir. 
That  pacifist  shit  may  be  the  only  thing  that  can  save  our  world.  To  use  your  own  words, 
the  'extreme  power'  of  modern  weapons  makes  it  possible  to  destroy  everything. 
Humanity  can  no  longer  gamble  on  trying  to  solve  problems  by  force." 

Ideas  like  that  had  sometimes  whispered  their  treachery  from  the  edges  of  the 
commandant's  mind.  So  far,  he  had  managed  to  dismiss  them,  but  his  younger  son  had 
just  forced  him  to  look  at  them  point-blank.  Not  able  to  ignore  them  this  time,  he  was  at 
once  enraged. 

Luckily,  he  was  not  in  battle  dress  with  his  pistol  handy.  But  he  closed  his  fist  and 
punched  his  youngster  hard  on  the  mouth. 

In  growing  up,  both  brothers  had  taken  plenty  of  blows  from  their  father,  but  never 
on  the  face.  The  mechanic  did  not  duck  away,  though,  and  the  fist  rocked  his  head  back. 

The  older  brother  did  nothing  to  stop  what  was  happening,  but  he  was  surprised  at 
what  his  father  had  hit.  In  his  easy  chair,  he  thought  darkly,  'Brother,  you  will  come  to  no 
good  over  these  views.  —  Are  you  some  kind  of  heretic  or  traitor?' 

The  mechanic  did  not  wipe  away  the  blood  that  instantly  began  showing  on  his  lips. 
Trying  to  smile,  he  said,  "That  is  your  normal  argument  from  strength,  sir,  but  it  doesn't 
change  the  fact  that  modern  weapons  make  war  far  too  dangerous." 

The  soldier  was  not  yet  feeling  shame.  He  punched  his  son  a  second  time,  even 
harder,  on  the  mouth  that  had  again  offended  him. 

The  mother  had  heard  sounds  she  had  not  heard  lately,  and  she  came  to  the  kitchen 
door  of  the  room  in  time  to  see  the  commandant's  second  blow.  She  shrieked.  Glaring  at 
her  husband,  she  rushed  to  defend  her  son. 

The  three  men  saw  hatred  in  her  eyes.  It  was  clear  at  once  that  her  marriage  was 
finished. 


The  Bugle  Trilogy  -  Book  2:  Retreat 


Prologue 

An  army  officer  who  was  on  the  short  plump  side  marched  down  a  hallway  of  the 
defence  department  building  in  the  national  capital.  Despite  his  signs  of  high  rank,  he  had 
been  in  the  place  only  a  few  times  before,  never  in  this  part  of  it.  His  eyes  swept  the  hall, 
noting  every  detail.  He  read  the  signs  painted  on  the  doors  he  passed:  'Interservice 
Group',  'Number  3  Signals  Room',  'Encoding',  'Logistics,'  'Planning  Level  B', 
'Decoding',  'Gentlemen',  'Janitor's  Supplies',  'Other  Ranks'  — 

He  advanced  down  the  long  corridor,  a  briefcase  in  his  offhand,  the  fingers  of  his 
favoured  hand  snapping  softly  as  they  swung  back  and  forth  past  his  side.  Then  he 
noticed  that  the  snapping  hurt  slightly  and  wondered  if  he  had  broken  a  bone  in  that  hand. 
He  stopped  the  movement. 

Finally,  he  turned  into  a  smaller  hall,  went  to  its  very  end,  and  halted  behind  a  soldier 
dressed  in  a  wedge  cap  and  coveralls.  Using  black  paint,  the  fellow  was  carefully 
lettering  a  new  sign  on  murky  glass  in  the  top  half  of  a  door.  Thinking  of  other  things,  he 
had  not  noticed  the  footsteps  behind  him. 

The  officer  had  noticed  that  the  man's  cap  was  tipped  far  back  on  his  head,  and  that 
was  forbidden.  "Corporal,"  he  exploded. 

The  painter's  hand  jerked  his  brush,  making  an  unplanned  line  across  the  glass.  He 
seemed  to  grow  tense,  but  he  stood  and  turned  slowly.  It  seemed  as  if  the  officer  was  not 
the  person  he  expected  to  find.  A  look  of  relief  came  over  his  face,  and  he  relaxed  despite 
the  newcomer's  high  rank.  A  smile  of  greeting  began  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  he 
gave  an  easy-going  salute. 

The  officer  returned  the  gesture  briskly,  but  he  also  glared  at  this  lax  fellow.  "Your 
head-dress,  man!"  he  hissed. 

The  corporal  had  no  chance  to  explain  that  he  wore  his  cap  so  far  back  on  his  head  to 
avoid  brushing  it  against  the  fresh  paint.  Sniffing  in  disdain,  the  officer  stepped  past  him 
and  went  inside. 

The  soldier  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  sign  again.  'Conscrip tor- general  of 
Mili  — ,'  it  said.  He  shrugged,  set  his  cap  down  over  his  forehead  as  almost  ordered,  and 
began  fixing  his  damaged  work. 

Before  long,  he  felt  a  crick  starting  in  his  neck  from  having  to  hold  his  head  at  an 
awkward  angle.  Wondering  how  much  time  off  work  the  problem  might  be  good  for,  he 
began  quietly  humming. 

Inside,  the  newcomer  swiftly  viewed  his  set  of  offices.  It  was  small,  but  he  knew  the 
position  that  went  with  it  could  lead  to  great  power.  Satisfied,  he  walked  quickly  to  an 
inner  room,  the  most  important  office.  Smart  steps  took  him  to  the  desk,  where  he  moved 
a  small  sign  to  a  better  position.  'Conscrip tor- general  of  Militia'  it  said. 

His  stubby  fingers  rested  on  it  for  a  moment.  'A  full  general!'  he  smiled. 

Putting  his  briefcase  on  the  desk,  he  took  his  place  in  a  swivel-chair  behind  it, 
gripping  the  arms  as  proof  that  this  was  not  just  another  dream.  He  touched  the  floor  with 
his  tiptoes  and  pulled  himself  toward  the  desk,  then  put  his  hand  to  the  briefcase  and 


clicked  it  open. 

He  again  read  his  orders.  Next,  he  took  out  a  labelled  filing  folder. 


ORDER-IN-COUNCIL  #21053,  M-13 
A  Statute  Providing  for  Conscription 
of  Local  Militia  Units 

(Note:  To  be  used  and  enforced 
with  the  revised  Criminal  Code.) 


When  his  week  of  holidays  was  over,  the  young  mechanic's  new  boss  had  not  yet 
moved  to  the  regional  capital.  That  took  nearly  a  month,  but  finally  his  journeyman  friend 
was  able  to  introduce  him  to  the  man. 

The  retiring  mechanic  was  surprised  that  the  fellow  he  had  hired  sight-unseen  was  so 
young,  but  he  was  also  impressed  with  him.  He  explained  the  kind  of  work  that  had  to  be 
done  for  the  mine  and  what  records  were  kept.  Then  he  gave  him  some  good  business 
advice  and  turned  over  the  keys  of  the  shop. 

The  young  man  got  into  the  truck  that  belonged  to  the  business.  It  was  big  and  even 
had  racks.  He  fired  up  the  engine,  saluted  goodbye,  and  left  for  his  new  job. 

The  regional  capital  sprawled  along  the  entrance  of  a  deep  inlet.  Across  the  water 
from  it  began  a  range  of  mountains  that  stretched  inland,  forming  the  region's  backbone. 

Roads  and  railways  also  reached  inland.  They  were  often  parallel,  because  the 
mountains  forced  them  to  be.  One  railway  crossed  the  water  at  a  narrows,  ran  around  the 
end  of  of  the  range,  and  went  up  its  other  side.  Another  left  the  capital  with  a  highway, 
following  the  shore  of  the  inlet,  then  ran  through  a  long  fertile  valley  on  the  near  side  of 
the  range. 

The  young  mechanic  would  have  liked  to  go  by  train  up  the  far  side  of  the  range  and 
hike  in  through  the  hills  from  the  railway  there.  He  had  to  return  the  truck  to  the  shop, 
though,  so  he  followed  the  highway  up  the  valley  to  the  small  city  nearest  the  town  he 
was  heading  for. 

The  driving  was  easy.  The  truck  was  getting  old,  but  it  worked  perfectly,  and  the 
young  fellow  did  a  lot  of  thinking  as  he  sped  along.  Some  was  about  the  niece  of  the 
landlord  in  the  boarding  house  he  had  lived  in  recently.  At  night,  they  had  sometimes 
enjoyed  using  the  couch  in  his  journeyman  mechanic's  office. 

After  a  while,  he  found  himself  thinking  about  his  family.  His  brother  took  little 
time,  because  they  hardly  knew  one  another,  despite  growing  up  together.  Then  he  found 
himself  fingering  his  mouth,  where  his  high-ranking  soldier- father  had  hit  him.  Twice 
and  hard!  Then  he  pictured  his  mother's  look  of  hatred  for  her  husband  when  she  realized 
what  the  commandant  had  done. 

From  the  small  city,  a  well  paved  road  led  toward  the  peaks  beside  a  river  that 
flowed  out  of  them.  As  he  drove  on,  he  found  that  the  river  drained  a  long  lake.  Then  he 


noticed  numbers  of  birds  along  the  shore:  herons,  cormorants,  gulls,  terns. 

There  were  fishing  boats  on  the  lake,  and  there  were  hamlets  along  it  where  their 
crews  must  live.  'There  are  a  lot  offish  in  that  water,'  he  guessed. 

The  pavement  ended  at  the  top  of  the  lake,  near  the  first  mountain,  just  past  a  village 
that  was  the  district  policeman's  base.  The  road  became  gravel  and  hard-packed  dirt,  the 
same  as  on  another  road  that  went  out  from  there. 

He  kept  passing  big  loaded  dump-trucks  that  were  coming  toward  him,  and  twice  he 
passed  empty  ones  going  his  way.  They  belonged  to  the  mine  and  were  the  ones  he  would 
be  working  on  for  them.  A  much  smaller  truck  carried  the  sign,  'FISH.' 

"Hm,"  he  said,  wondering,  'Is  the  mine  a  big  customer  for  the  lake's  fishermen?' 

The  gravel  and  dirt  road  would  last  right  to  the  small  town  he  was  going  to.  It  was 
the  center  that  lay  deepest  in  these  hills,  at  the  very  spine  of  the  range. 

Later,  from  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  he  had  to  drive  up  and  around,  he  saw  that  a 
valley  opened,  a  huge  green  oval  surrounded  by  peaks.  Large  streams  came  down  from 
narrower  valleys  set  higher  between  the  mountains.  Each  one  made  the  river  broader,  and 
from  that  height  it  looked  clear  and  swift. 

Most  of  the  small  high  valleys  had  only  been  seen  by  the  old  prospectors  of  the  area, 
and  some  weren't  even  shown  on  government  maps.  Even  prospectors  stayed  out  of  them 
now,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  area's  only  paying  mineral  deposit  was  in  the  mine 
itself.  None  of  them  were  settled.  Sometimes  a  hunter  or  fisherman  might  explore  one. 


When  he  had  another  clear  view  from  the  road,  he  pulled  off  to  one  side  and  stopped. 
He  got  down  from  the  truck,  stretched,  and  looked  at  the  valley  that  held  the  town.  The 
place  itself  was  far  across  it,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  It  looked  as  if  the  mine  road  just 
continued  the  main  street,  then  followed  a  ledge.  It  curved  up  around  the  mountain 
through  thinning  forest.  All  he  could  see  of  the  mine  itself  was  the  tailings  dump. 
Another  road  that  looked  older  crossed  the  river,  but  from  there  he  could  not  see  where  it 
went. 

The  road  he  was  on  entered  the  near  end  of  the  town's  main  street.  On  its  way  there, 
it  formed  branches,  smaller  rougher  tracks  that  led  to  farms,  the  valley's  second  industry. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  farms. 

He  recalled  his  new  boss  saying  that,  when  the  wind  was  wrong,  the  air  in  the  town 
had  a  stuffy  metallic  smell  that  came  with  a  fine  dust  picked  up  from  the  tailings.  But  the 
mine  was  the  biggest  paying  thing  in  the  valley  and  was  even  important  to  the  whole 
region.  It  had  supplied  the  wealth  that  seemed  to  dignify  the  head  of  its  board  of  directors 
in  the  capital.  It  had  swelled  him  enough  to  get  him  elected  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
big  regional  college. 

Getting  back  into  the  truck,  the  mechanic  drove  on  down  into  the  valley.  After  a 
while,  he  was  entering  the  town  itself. 

He  found  that  most  of  it  was  strung  out  along  its  main  street.  Fronting  on  a  board 
sidewalk  on  one  side  of  that  were  a  grocery,  a  fish-dealer's  shop,  a  clothing  store  and  a 
hardware  store.  Across  from  them  was  what  would  now  be  his  place  of  work.  It  was  big. 
On  the  same  side  as  it,  but  at  the  top  of  the  street  and  the  largest  building  in  the  place, 


was  the  hotel. 

Directly  across  from  the  hotel  and  next  in  size  stood  the  area  hospital,  which  was 
painted  tailings-grayed  white.  To  one  side  of  it  was  a  box-like  nurse's  residence.  In  front 
of  the  hospital  stood  the  town  council's  only  sign  of  weakening  under  the  local  doctor's 
long  campaign  for  street  lighting.  It  was  a  single  lamp  standard  wired  into  the  hospital 
circuits. 

The  main  street  became  the  the  way  to  the  mine  on  the  mountainside  just  past  the 
hospital.  The  other  road  that  he  had  seen  from  a  distance  was  no  longer  looked  after 
beyond  the  town  limits.  It  swung  off  behind  the  hotel,  then  passed  what  must  be  the  small 
school  and  teacherage  and  what  could  be,  because  of  its  dim- white  colour,  the  doctor's 
house.  Next,  it  went  up  a  low  wide  ridge  between  the  town  and  river,  then  dropped  to  the 
water,  crossed  it  on  a  heavy  bridge  made  of  logs,  and  ran  down  the  other  side  to  the 
remains  of  an  old  mine.  People  called  that  the  old  mine  road. 

Most  of  the  town's  houses  stood  in  the  triangle  made  by  that  road,  the  ridge  and  the 
main  street.  A  few  had  grown  up  behind  the  stores  on  the  hospital  side  as  well. 


After  two  nights  in  the  hotel,  he  found  a  room  to  rent  in  the  house  of  an  older  couple. 
The  husband  had  been  foreman  of  the  plumbing  crew  at  the  mine  before  he  retired.  The 
wife  was  a  good  cook,  and  she  was  good  at  serving  plenty  of  food.  The  room  itself  was 
on  the  small  side,  but  it  was  very  clean. 

As  for  his  work,  he  found  that  the  shop  was  well  equipped.  To  his  surprise,  he  soon 
found  there  was  a  quiet  joy  in  deciding  everything  himself  and  working  on  his  own. 

He  had  to  improve  his  skill  in  welding  to  fix  some  of  the  trucks  that  hauled  the 
mine's  concentrates  down  to  the  railway,  but  the  town  itself  did  not  offer  much  business 
for  a  mechanic.  On  an  average  day,  he  would  finish  his  jobs  on  hand  by  early  afternoon. 
He  did  not  have  enough  work  to  do. 

In  any  case,  the  first  thrill  in  figuring  out  engine  problems  and  the  pleasing  sense  of 
power  in  using  tools  had  faded  for  him.  Now  it  was  all  just  work,  a  basic  fact  of  his  life, 
neither  good  nor  bad. 

After  a  time,  he  also  began  working  on  written  courses  from  the  regional  college  in 
the  capital.  Before  his  first  year  in  the  town  was  over,  he  reached  the  middle  of  his 
second  year  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  There  was  still  a  problem  in  keeping  busy, 
however,  because  they  would  not  let  him  do  one  more  than  one  course  at  a  time. 

Anyway,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  courses  that  involved  lab  work  just  by  studying 
and  writing,  and  they  were  the  main  ones  in  any  program  that  would  lead  to  him 
becoming  a  doctor.  Though  he  did  well  in  them,  most  of  the  subjects  he  was  able  to  take 
were  not  very  important  for  his  plans. 

Sometimes  he  grew  restless,  studying  things  that  he  could  not  see  as  useful  in  his 
future  life.  Though  he  spent  most  of  his  afternoons  working  on  lessons,  by  quitting  time 
he  had  trouble  driving  himself  to  deal  with  such  subjects. 

Then,  he  might  look  up  at  the  mountains  that  rose  around  the  town,  inviting  him, 
seeming  to  offer  a  quite  different  life.  By  the  end  of  two  years  in  the  town,  he  had  gone 
into  them  only  once. 


For  the  moment  at  least,  he  could  look  forward  to  another  outing.  He  had  written, 
asking  his  boss  to  send  a  relief  mechanic  so  he  could  take  some  days  off.  Since  he  had 
not  had  a  proper  holiday  in  all  the  time  he'd  been  working  for  him,  the  man  would 
probably  agree. 

He  had  been  almost  chained  to  the  town.  He  was  its  only  mechanic,  and  his  biggest 
customer  insisted  that  he  be  ready  to  work  at  all  times  because  he  might  someday  be 
needed  for  a  rush  job.  If  he  did  not  keep  himself  on  call,  they  might  let  his  contract  expire 
and  expand  their  own  shops  to  deal  with  their  trucks  as  well  as  under-ground  machines. 

His  one  change  had  come  when  a  strike  had  halted  work  at  the  mine.  Even  that  had 
not  lasted  long,  because  the  law  now  supported  companies  much  more  readily  in 
disputes.  Aside  from  that,  charges  of  sabotage  had  worried  many  people,  and  some 
miners  had  been  arrested. 


One  thing  that  had  begun  using  some  of  his  spare  time  lately  was  building  a  small 
house.  A  few  months  ago,  he  had  realized  that  there  were  married  miners  who  were 
unhappy  about  not  being  with  their  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  buy  a  place  in  town. 

He  had  studied  how  to  build,  found  that  he  could  really  make  a  house,  and  had 
already  laid  its  foundation.  It  was  just  outside  the  town  limits  at  the  head  of  the  main 
street,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  between  the  way  to  the  working  mine  and  the  start  of 
the  old  mine  road. 

Evenings  were  his  biggest  problem,  but  he  did  a  great  deal  of  reading  aside  from  his 
college  lessons.  By  contacting  the  book  store  at  the  regional  college,  he  had  got  hold  of  a 
medical  dictionary  and  the  anatomy  text  for  first- year  medicine.  Before  long,  he  found  he 
had  a  much  better  knowledge  of  how  his  own  body  and  everyone  else's  worked. 

He  kept  reading  fact  and  fiction  about  war  as  well.  That  was  easy  to  excuse,  because 
now  he  read  as  a  critic.  The  more  he  learned  about  war,  the  more  strongly  he  felt  that  his 
stand  against  it  was  the  only  one  that  agreed  with  good  morals.  Pacifism  was  more  and 
more  a  heresy  in  the  nation  he  lived  in,  but  he  saw  it  as  the  only  thing  that  could  save  the 
world  he  lived  in. 

He  had  also  begun  looking  into  the  arts.  They  were  a  pleasure  to  know  about,  but 
when  he  tried  to  create  he  soon  felt  that  he  had  no  hidden  talents  himself.  He  would 
probably  design  and  build  only  houses  —  and  small  ones  at  that. 

His  pastimes  were  all  for  one  person.  Though  he  was  not  very  dependent  on  others, 
he  might  have  been  lonely  without  knowing  it. 

The  old  couple  he  boarded  with  were  hard  to  talk  to,  and  pleasant  chats  with  them 
were  not  possible.  The  old  gentleman  was  completely  deaf  in  his  left  ear  and  partly  deaf 
in  the  right,  but  the  mechanic  thought  his  wife  was  just  in  the  habit  of  not  listening. 

Before  his  landlord  had  begun  work  at  the  mine  and  finally  become  their  plumbing 
foreman,  he  had  been  a  prospector,  exploring  the  local  hills.  The  mechanic  had  met  most 
of  the  man's  old-timer  friends  by  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  the  town,  and  most  of 
them  were  interesting  when  you  finally  got  them  talking. 


It  was  probably  a  mixture  of  loneliness  and  unfilled  time  that  drove  the  young 
mechanic  to  the  hotel.  Now  he  spent  about  half  of  nearly  every  evening  there,  chatting 
and  drinking  with  off-shift  miners  who  were  avoiding  the  blankness  of  their  own 
boredom.  There  were  also  some  of  the  truck-drivers  he  dealt  with. 

Fellows  of  his  own  age  were  among  these  men,  and  that  was  very  pleasant.  The  same 
was  not  true  of  the  town's  members.  All  but  a  few  of  its  duller  young  people  had  left  for 
the  cities. 

The  miners  were  a  hard-working,  free-wheeling  lot,  generous,  open,  roughly  jovial. 
At  times,  they  were  also  jovially  rough,  and  the  district  policeman  was  called  to  deal  with 
them.  It  was  the  young  mechanic's  getting  to  know  them  that  led  him  to  value  the  so- 
called  common  man.  He  saw  that  every  man  was  uncommon,  though  not  always 
uncommonly  good. 

The  miners  were  much  more  inclined  to  think  than  he  would  have  guessed,  though 
their  talk  flew  off  the  subject  easily.  What  they  showed  might  not  be  trained  minds,  and 
under  their  lamp-equipped  hardhats  important  differences  might  be  dimly  seen,  but  many 
deserved  respect. 

Among  the  town's  people,  he  had  especially  felt  the  lack  of  young  women,  but  he 
had  become  friends  with  some  of  the  nurses  at  the  area  hospital.  Like  the  miners,  though, 
many  of  them  were  restless  and  often  moved  on.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  hunting  for 
husbands,  and  several  carefree  miners  and  truck-drivers  had  been  caught  in  their 
charming  snares.  Some  of  those  marriages  seemed  to  have  worked  out  well,  but  as  usual 
the  ones  that  had  not  were  painful  to  see. 

The  mechanic  did  not  fear  the  aim  of  the  nurses  for  himself,  because  he  was  much 
younger  than  most  of  them.  They  were  fun  to  be  with  at  times. 

There  was  one  nurse  that  he  had  become  good  friends  with.  They  had  come  to  know 
one  another  when  her  car  broke  down.  She  was  middle-aged  with  graying  hair,  noble- 
looking  and  very  professional  without  any  loss  of  warmth.  Unlike  the  others,  she  had 
come  to  the  town  early  in  her  career  and  had  seemed  to  dedicate  herself  to  service  in  its 
hospital.  Before  long,  she  had  become  its  head  nurse. 

A  respectful  rumour  said  that  there  was  some  bond  between  herself  and  the  area's 
doctor.  The  mechanic  had  heard  only  one  thing  to  support  that.  It  seemed  that,  when  the 
newly  married  doctor  was  an  intern  in  the  regional  capital,  she  had  been  a  student  nurse 
at  the  same  hospital.  She  was  a  bit  younger  than  the  doctor,  so  that  was  possible. 

He  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  sociable,  except  with  the  doctor.  He  could  share 
the  older  man's  medical  interests  to  some  extent,  and  he  helped  him  in  the  small  hospital 
lab  as  often  as  possible.  He  found  in  the  doctor  a  deep  feeling  for  his  fellow  beings  and 
sensed  that  the  man  understood  him. 

In  the  silver  years  of  late  middle  age,  the  doctor  was  a  tall,  big-boned,  gaunt  man. 
His  voice  was  loud  without  being  vulgar.  It  was  rich  and  expressed  sympathy  that  he 
truly  felt.  His  eyes  were  deep-set  and  often  haggard  from  lost  sleep,  but  they  were  the 
eyes  of  a  trained  observer  and  there  was  rarely  anything  important  that  they  missed. 
When  it  came  to  action,  he  decided  fast. 

The  young  mechanic  was  always  pleased  when  he  heard  his  doctor- friend's  outsize 
shoes  on  the  floor  of  the  shop,  and  he  would  turn  to  him  with  a  welcome.  The  man  might 


have  come  for  some  definite  reason,  to  get  fuel  for  his  car  maybe  or  invite  him  for  a  meal. 
He  might  also  have  dropped  in  just  to  trade  small- talk  for  a  while,  as  he  had  been  doing 
more  lately.  He  was  always  the  same  steady  friendly  force. 

One  enjoyed  loudly  teasing,  "Plumbing  ain't  hard.  All  you  need  to  know  is  that  shit 
rolls  downhill  and  piss  ain't  a  drink  that's  made  from  lemons." 


As  usual  now,  the  mechanic  had  been  spending  the  second  half  of  the  evening  at  the 
hotel,  drinking  and  talking  with  his  miner  and  truck-driver  friends.  There  had  just  been 
some  excitement  near  them. 

The  tall  thin  district  policeman  had  come  in  to  serve  a  big  miner  with  a  summons. 
The  miner,  unwise  because  of  what  he  had  drunk,  sure  of  his  great  strength,  and  not 
wanting  to  accept  the  paper,  had  lashed  out  at  the  policeman  with  a  huge  fist.  The 
lawman  had  just  tilted  his  head  a  bit  to  let  the  blow  pass,  then  had  shot  out  one  of  his  own 
hands.  It  had  moved  so  fast  that  no  one  could  have  said  for  sure  where  it  landed  — 
maybe  on  the  fellow's  neck.  But  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  science  in  that 
blow,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  miner  had  collapsed  at  once. 

The  officer  had  then  bent  over  and  put  the  summons  into  the  man's  shirt.  To  the 
miner's  friends,  who  were  amazed  by  what  they  had  seen,  he  had  said  a  few  words. 

"Don't  worry  about  him.  He'll  come  to  in  a  minute  or  so.  When  he  does,  tell  him  I'm 
sorry  it  had  to  be  like  this.  It's  nothing  personal  of  course.  He's  a  good  man  when  he's 
sober.  —  Also  tell  him  he  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  any  charge  of  assaulting  an 
officer."  Then  he  had  just  left. 

When  the  miner  revived,  he  tried  to  take  his  friends'  minds  off  his  defeat  by  studying 
the  paper  he  had  been  served  with.  A  week  earlier,  the  owner  of  the  town's  hardware 
store,  a  man  that  most  people  thought  of  as  vengeful,  had  reminded  the  fellow  of  a  debt 
he  had  owed  ever  since  he  had  first  been  outfitted  to  work  in  the  mine.  The  storekeeper,  it 
seemed,  had  not  accepted  the  idea  that  he  should  wait  quietly  for  the  money.  Now  he  was 
taking  the  man  to  court  for  it.  The  summons  had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  day  the  miner 
had  chosen  to  settle  matters. 

"Well,  the  shit-head  can  go  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  court  then,"  the  miner  said. 
"Another  round  here!"  he  croaked.  "We'll  drink  his  money  now,  and  I'll  take  things  out 
on  his  wife." 

His  friends  laughed. 

The  hardware  man's  wife  was  the  center  of  all  the  town's  gossip,  and  she  kept 
tongues  busy.  Though  she  had  borne  him  a  son  who  was  grown  up  and  had  long  ago  left 
the  place,  the  businessman  had  then  begun  to  ignore  her.  Some  said  he  was  too  busy 
counting  his  money  to  be  bothered  about  her,  and  now  she  dealt  with  her  strong  urges 
without  any  help  from  him. 

Not  long  after  the  policeman  left,  the  lights  of  the  place  flashed  off  and  on  twice. 
That  was  the  house  signal  that  no  more  drinks  would  be  served.  It  now  happened  earlier 
than  it  had  for  a  great  many  years  to  conform  to  the  nation's  strict  new  laws  covering  all 
uses  of  alcohol. 


Most  of  his  drinking  friends  disliked  the  change,  but  the  mechanic  felt  relieved.  His 
evenings  at  the  hotel,  like  almost  everything  else  lately,  had  begun  to  seem  pointless,  and 
it  had  not  worked  out  the  way  he  had  expected  this  evening.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
increase  his  interest  by  drinking  more.  Was  he  becoming  immune  to  alcohol? 

He  got  up  with  his  friends  and  walked  freehand  to  the  door. 


As  soon  as  he  reached  the  hotel's  porch,  the  bracing  mountain  air  took  away  his 
steadiness.  He  suddenly  felt  drunk. 

At  the  top  of  the  short  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  street,  he  leaned  against 
one  of  the  thick  posts  supporting  the  porch.  Miners  and  truck-drivers  brushed  past,  saying 
their  liquor-loud  good  nights,  many  giving  him  claps  on  the  shoulder.  They  straggled  off 
up  the  dark  road  to  their  bunkhouses,  the  miners  lighting  the  way  with  the  lamps  on  their 
helmets. 

Blearily,  he  watched  them  till  he  saw  only  flashes  and  beams  from  the  lamps  through 
the  thinning  trees  along  the  hillside.  Then  there  was  only  darkness. 

His  blurry  view  of  the  lights  and  a  jelly-like  feeling  in  his  knees  proved  he  was  not 
immune  to  drink.  There  was  also  an  odd  feeling  in  his  face.  It  was  as  if  he  was  wearing  a 
skin-tight  mask,  and  it  still  felt  odd  when  he  touched  it. 

Suddenly  he  saw  how  alone  he  was  —  not  just  then,  but  always.  There  also  came 
over  him  a  sense  of  some  inner  erosion. 

He  lolled  against  the  post,  fighting  back  a  strange  urge  to  sob.  He  did  not  dare  to  start 
for  his  boarding-house  yet.  He  might  fall  over  in  the  street  and  spend  the  night  there. 

It  came  to  him  dimly  that  he  had  a  problem.  It  was  not  just  the  problem  of  getting 
home;  it  was  much  more  serious.  That  seemed  odd,  but  so  did  everything  else  just  then. 

His  eyes  wandered  vaguely  to  the  hospital  across  the  street,  and  he  wondered 
sketchily  if  there  was  something  to  cancel  what  he  had  drunk.  Then  his  eyes  found  the 
blocky  nurses'  residence,  its  bony  whiteness  shown  mostly  by  starlight.  With  the  two 
lighted  windows  on  its  second  floor,  he  saw  it  as  like  a  skull  with  a  candle  burning  inside. 

Then  the  skull  winked  at  him! 

No.  Some  nurse  had  pulled  down  a  blind,  which  slipped  out  of  her  hand  and  sprang 
up  again.  Pulled  down  a  second  time,  it  stayed  there,  a  patch  over  one  eye  socket. 
Then  the  skull  smiled  at  him  and  clicked  its  teeth. 

Hah!  No  again.  The  door  had  just  been  opened  for  a  moment  by  a  nurse  who  had 
slipped  out,  brisk-sounding  in  her  duty  shoes.  She  would  be  going  to  the  hospital  for  the 
middle  shift. 

He  saw  her  glide  with  surprising  grace  down  the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  street.  When 
she  turned  toward  the  hospital,  starlight  faintly  blued  the  crisp  whiteness  of  her  uniform 
as  breeze  caught  her  unfastened  coat  for  a  second. 

He  watched  her,  wondering  dimly  which  woman  this  might  be.  He  admired  her  fine 
purposeful  walk,  something  he  had  never  done  before. 

Directly  across  from  him,  the  town's  street-lamp  burned.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nurse 
was  strongly  drawn  into  its  cone  of  light. 

For  an  instant,  he  saw  the  details  of  her  face  and  the  outline  of  her  body.  She  was 


someone  new,  someone  young  like  himself,  but  softly  beautiful. 

A  surge  of  life  flooded  everything  inside  him  with  yearnings  that  had  been  dormant 
for  far  too  long. 


How  he  had  managed  to  get  home,  how  he  had  undressed  and  got  into  bed,  he  could 
not  remember  when  he  woke  up  next  morning.  His  mouth  felt  like  the  lining  of  a  bird's 
nest.  Each  hair  of  his  head  felt  rooted  in  a  lobe  of  his  brain,  tugging  at  it  when  he  looked 
aside. 

He  lay  there,  rumpled,  sweaty,  his  face  greasy-grimy.  The  bedclothes  were  partly 
twisted  around  him,  but  one  foot  stuck  out. 

He  saw  that  he  had  begun  his  holiday  too  soon.  His  relief  man  would  not  start  work 
until  tomorrow,  and  there  was  still  a  day  at  the  shop  to  get  through. 

The  image  of  the  lovely  nurse  going  by  under  the  street  light  came  to  him.  Strangely, 
it  was  as  clear  as  if  he  had  not  been  drunk  at  all.  He  recalled  her  youth  and  beauty,  which 
he  had  not  expected.  They  made  him  long  to  feel  what  he  surely  did  not  feel  at  the 
moment:  worthy  to  be  in  her  presence. 

Except  to  another  young  man,  such  a  strong  reaction  to  her,  based  on  one  distant 
fleeting  view,  would  probably  have  seemed  extreme.  He  was  still  young,  though,  with  the 
flaws  of  youth  as  well  as  its  strengths. 

Trying  hard  to  ignore  the  groans  of  his  drink-poisoned  body,  he  got  out  of  bed.  He 
walked  unsteadily  to  the  bathroom  and  relieved  himself.  Then  he  turned  and  found 
himself  in  the  mirror. 

Disgusting! 

He  was  every  bit  as  ugly  as  he  felt.  His  eyes  were  ghastly.  Nets  of  swollen  blood 
vessels  formed  tangles  over  the  whites,  which  were  also  mottled  yellow. 
Noblest  of  all  the  animals?  Huh! 

He  reached  for  the  hot-water  tap  and  turned  it  only  a  bit  so  the  running  water  would 
make  little  sound.  The  whole  plumbing  system  shuddered,  and  he  had  to  turn  the  tap 
more  to  quiet  it.  At  first,  the  water  was  clear  and  cold  and  came  out  in  a  rush  that  sounded 
like  falls.  As  it  grew  warmer,  it  whitened,  and  the  sound  fell  off. 

He  washed  his  hands  and  face,  then  went  on  to  do  the  back  of  his  neck  and  his  ears. 

He  began  shaving.  It  was  not  till  he  cut  his  chin  that  he  noticed  the  tremor  in  his 
hands.  Surprised,  he  held  his  fingers  apart  at  arm's  length  and  stared.  They  moved  a  little, 
like  piano  keys,  but  without  being  touched. 

It  was  shocking.  Trembling  like  some  doddery  old  man  at  age  twenty- two!  There  and 
then,  he  knew  his  drinking  would  have  to  stop  —  not  someday,  not  soon,  but  right  away. 

The  truth  was,  though,  that  he  longed  for  a  drink  at  that  moment.  After  learning  such 
a  thing,  he  needed  to  restore  his  feelings.  He  fought  the  idea,  but  visions  of  his  private 
bottle  kept  appearing  in  his  mind.  It  was  only  a  few  steps  away.  He  could  easily  — 


During  the  long  day  at  work,  his  memory  of  the  lovely  nurse  kept  coming  back  to 
him.  Nor  could  he  forget  his  longing  for  a  drink.  Sometimes  he  would  remember  his 
trembling  fingers  and  test  for  tremor  again.  It  seemed  to  come  and  go. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  mechanic  who  was  to  replace  him  for  two  weeks  finally 
arrived.  The  young  fellow  showed  him  around  the  shop  and  explained  something  of  its 
dealings  with  the  mine.  He  also  walked  him  up  to  the  hotel  and  managed  to  get  him  a 
reduced  rate  for  his  stay.  He  could  have  introduced  him  to  some  miner  and  truck-driver 
friends  that  evening  as  well,  but  he  did  not  offer  to. 


That  evening  was  probably  the  worst  he  had  ever  spent.  He  could  recall  inner 
struggles  from  earlier,  but  they  seemed  easy  compared  to  this.  First,  he  felt  a  real  need  to 
meet  the  young  nurse.  Based  only  on  one  moment's  view,  she  seemed  to  be  easily  the 
most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  but  he  sensed  that  there  was  much  more  to  it  than 
that. 

Second,  he  felt  an  exactly  opposite  pull,  the  deep  defiling  urge  to  gulp  down  some 
liquor  —  any  kind.  He  saw  that  he  used  to  hide  this  as  a  wish  for  the  miners'  company. 
Lately,  he  had  even  gone  to  the  hotel  in  midday  for  a  brief  visit  with  ones  who  were  off 
shift  then. 

He  set  one  urge  against  the  other  and  resisted  both.  They  struggled  inside  him  as  he 
got  ready  for  his  holiday. 

The  great  peace  of  the  mountains  still  lured  him,  and  he  planned  on  two  weeks  of 
hiking,  exploring  and  camping  in  the  hills.  Tomorrow  at  first  light,  he  would  set  off  when 
only  birds  were  stirring  in  the  town.  He  packed  his  gear. 

When  he  tried  to  sleep,  he  still  suffered  from  inner  turmoil  that  prevented  it.  Two 
visions  tick-tocked  through  his  mind  with  almost  the  rhythm  of  a  pendulum:  the  lovely 
nurse  in  the  lamplight,  the  bottle  of  liquor  in  his  bedside  table,  the  nurse,  the  bottle,  the 
nurse,  the  bottle,  the  nurse,  the  bottle  — 

At  last,  still  awake  and  in  misery,  he  switched  on  the  bedside  light,  swung  his  legs 
out  and  sat  up.  Maybe  a  drink  would  help  him  sleep.  He  certainly  needed  rest  if  he  was 
going  to  hike  in  to  the  lake  tomorrow. 

His  fingers  went  out  to  a  drawer  handle,  pulled  the  drawer  open,  and  came  up  with 
the  bottle.  He  weighed  it  in  his  calloused  hand. 

Take  a  drink  now  and  put  the  rest  in  his  pack  for  the  trail?  Put  it  all  in  his  pack  as  he 
had  planned?  Heave  the  damn  thing  out  the  window  and  shatter  it  on  the  ground? 

He  got  up  in  something  close  to  agony.  He  could  not  decide,  but  his  eyes  were 
already  scanning  the  room  for  a  glass  to  fill.  There  was  one  in  the  bathroom,  and  he  took 
the  bottle  there. 

A  glance  in  the  mirror  made  him  pause,  and  the  nurse  came  into  his  mind  again. 
Though  he  hadn't  even  talked  to  her,  he  found  himself  thinking  about  courtship, 
marriage,  children,  tenderness,  love. 

He  leaned  hunched  over  the  washbasin,  the  bottle  held  by  its  neck  clinking  against 
the  porcelain  if  he  moved.  He  shook  his  head  slowly,  feeling  the  nearness  of  a  personal 


fall. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened  and  slammed  the  bottle  into  the  basin.  The  glass  shattered,  and 
the  liquor  gurgled  down  the  drain.  He  turned  on  the  cold  water  to  wash  the  fragments 
clean. 

The  smell  of  the  stuff  swarmed  up  at  him,  a  final  taunt.  He  stood  bowed  over, 
shuddering  slightly. 

"What's  wrong?"  the  voice  of  his  landlady  called  through  the  door  of  his  room. 
"What's  broke?" 

"Nothing  that  matters,"  he  answered  without  raising  his  head.  "Just  a  bottle. 
Everything  is  all  right  now."  Desperate  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  true,  he 
straightened  and  looked  at  his  pained  face  in  the  mirror. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  relieved,  "that's  good.  —  I  couldn't  sleep,  so  I'm  going  to  brew  a  pot 
of  tea  and  have  a  biscuit.  Will  you  take  some  with  me?" 

He  seized  the  offer.  "Yes!" 


His  alarm  clock  had  ended  his  short  sleep,  and  he  had  slipped  out  of  the  house  long 
before  the  old  people  were  awake.  Under  his  pack  and  with  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  he  was 
walking  up  the  main  street  in  the  near-dark  of  early  dawn.  Except  for  the  hush  of  wind 
among  the  peaks  and  the  songs  of  birds  that  had  begun  well  before  first  light,  the  only 
sound  was  the  crunch  and  roll  of  gravel  under  his  boots. 

He  turned  just  beyond  the  hotel  and  walked  past  his  doctor- friend's  place,  the 
teacher's  small  residence  and  the  one-room  school  to  the  old  mine  road.  It  climbed  across 
the  slope  to  the  top  of  the  low  ridge  that  came  between  the  town  and  river.  At  its  highest 
point,  he  stood  for  a  minute,  catching  his  breath. 

As  he  looked  back  at  the  darkened  sleeping  town  below,  an  odd  feeling  of  power 
stole  into  him.  He  felt  how  helpless  the  people  were  at  the  low  point  before  waking.  He 
knew  what  marauders  must  feel  if  no  one  knew  they  were  around  and  they  could  surprise 
some  quiet  settlement.  Strange! 

A  white  turning  of  the  moon  still  hung  in  the  sky.  'God's  finger-nail,'  he  thought, 
recalling  a  thing  he  was  supposed  to  have  said  in  early  childhood.  It  was  an  odd  thought 
for  his  family  and  had  been  quoted  many  times  over  the  years. 

The  brightest  stars  still  dotted  the  fading  night.  But  high  on  the  west  rim  of  the 
valley,  a  front  of  sunlight  had  just  begun  driving  shadow  down  the  mountains. 

He  turned  to  go  on  walking.  Over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  road  angled  down  to  the 
river.  It  crossed  on  a  heavy  log  bridge  and  turned  downstream  to  end  at  the  abandoned 
mine  the  people  named  it  after. 

Beyond  the  bridge,  in  slowly  increasing  light,  he  left  the  road  and  began  following 
an  old  trace  of  pitchy  blazes  on  trees.  It  marked  a  trail  that  had  been  used  many  years 
before  by  a  prospector.  He  must  have  been  a  very  thorough  man;  though  the  trees  were 
still  small,  there  was  no  lack  of  blazes.  They  led  him  to  a  creek  that  entered  the  river 
above  the  bridge,  draining  one  of  the  many  smaller  higher  valleys  of  the  area.  Sportsmen 
from  the  town  sometimes  came  here  to  fish. 

The  stream  ran  down  in  long  curves,  sometimes  with  rapids,  from  a  distant  meeting 


of  two  peaks.  As  he  walked  along  it,  a  side  of  his  nature  that  had  been  asleep  for  much 
too  long  seemed  to  wake  slowly.  Was  there  a  deep-reaching  strength  in  the  music  of  the 
water  that  somehow  encouraged  him? 

The  scent  of  the  trees,  though  they  grew  fewer  and  smaller,  came  to  him  as  a  tonic. 
And  sometimes  the  path,  always  choosing  the  best  route,  would  lead  through  a  galaxy  of 
wild-flowers,  their  colours  growing  brighter  as  the  light  grew. 

Above  him,  day  had  come,  but  he  still  walked  in  the  cold  ringing  shadow  of  the 
mountains  to  the  east.  On  his  left  was  another  peak,  its  top  hidden  by  its  swelling  flanks. 
He  followed  its  base,  and  before  long  the  place  where  he  would  climb  out  of  this  valley 
could  be  seen  from  open  stretches. 

As  he  sat  for  a  moment  to  catch  his  breath  after  a  hill  that  the  trail  could  not  avoid, 
the  edge  of  the  sun  appeared.  It  seemed  to  pause  for  a  moment,  then  rise  to  balance  on  a 
jagged  edge  of  rock  and  float  into  the  sky. 

Suddenly  a  small  songbird  zipped  over  his  head,  shrieking,  desperate.  Close  behind  it 
was  a  falcon.  The  small  bird  vanished  into  dense  bush  just  in  time,  and  death  in  the  early 
morning  flew  on. 

Despite  the  sun's  warmth,  he  shivered.  A  cold  drop  slid  down  the  furrow  of  his  lower 
back.  He  sadly  admitted  to  himself  that  he  was  not  in  good  shape.  He  could  certainly 
have  done  with  a  better  sleep  last  night,  but  his  body  was  probably  also  longing  for 
alcohol. 


He  came  to  the  hard  part  of  the  trail.  It  veered  sharply  away  from  the  stream  and 
went  in  a  long  zig-zag  up  a  great  slide  between  two  peaks  to  a  saddleback  or  col.  The 
slide  must  have  been  fairly  recent;  it  was  bare  of  all  growth  except  lichens  and  mosses. 
But  many  of  the  cairns  which  that  prospector  had  once  built  to  mark  the  best  route  had 
toppled. 

'What  could  have  made  the  man  want  to  mark  trails  so  clearly?'  he  wondered. 

As  he  laboured  up,  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  very  long  way.  He  stopped  sometimes  to 
ease  his  body  and  look  at  the  rock  masses  above  and  around  him.  They  were  so  barren 
that  he  might  have  been  on  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  Only  signs  of  weathering  showed 
that  he  was  not,  except  once  a  pennant  of  cloud  that  streamed  across  the  sky  from  one 
summit. 

A  small  clink  of  falling  rock  over  by  a  cliff  startled  him  to  a  halt.  What  chance  was 
there  that  this  small  event  might  begin  some  huge  new  slide?  He  imagined  being  caught 
in  such  an  adjustment,  the  mountainsides  coming  down  on  him.  The  vision  was  cruelly 
real.  His  throat  tightened. 

'Do  I  imagine  this  because  I  haven't  had  a  drink  today?'  he  wondered. 

At  long  last,  he  reached  the  col  or  saddleback.  It  was  a  short  thick  wall  of  rock  like  a 
dam  that  joined  the  peaks  rising  rising  at  its  ends.  It  was  time  to  rest. 

He  removed  his  pack,  put  his  rifle  beside  it,  and  sat  near  one  end  of  an  oblong 
boulder  that  had  fallen  from  one  mountain.  Then  he  got  his  lunch  and  water  flask  out  of 
the  pack. 

He  drank  as  if  his  body  was  groping  for  something  more  that  it  dimly  knew  must  be 


somewhere  there.  He  began  eating  just  a  cracker.  It  was  bland,  and  his  stomach  felt 
unsettled. 

The  view  of  peaks  in  all  directions  was  magnificent.  Then  a  slight  movement  caught 
his  eye.  It  shocked  him.  He  faced  it  almost  in  fear. 

A  small  bird!  It  stood  boldly  at  the  other  end  of  his  boulder,  watching  him. 

He  spun  the  rest  of  his  cracker  to  it,  and  it  was  not  scared  off.  It  hopped  to  the  food  at 
once,  then  picked  it  up  and  flitted  to  its  home  in  the  rocks. 

'How  can  you  live  away  up  here?'  he  marvelled. 


He  could  see  no  big  slides  on  the  other  side  of  the  col.  A  steep  climb  down  a  short 
fall  of  partly  overgrown  scree  would  bring  him  to  a  pond.  He  put  on  his  pack  again  and 
took  up  the  rifle.  Then  he  set  off  down  the  slope. 

Going  back  and  forth  across  the  loose  rock,  he  made  a  longer  but  easier  trail.  The 
change  to  downhill  walking  put  fresh  sets  of  muscles  to  work. 

He  noticed  a  different  piece  of  stone.  As  he  bent  to  pick  it  up,  an  axe-edge  of  sudden 
pain  buried  itself  in  his  head.  'Oh,  for  a  drink! '  his  throbbing  skull  seemed  to  say. 

When  he  stood  straight  again,  the  feeling  eased  but  did  not  go  away.  He  looked  at  the 
rock.  Though  it  was  a  particle  of  mountain,  it  held  the  image  of  some  ancient  animal  that 
must  have  lived  in  water. 

'The  doctor  would  like  to  see  this,'  he  thought.  He  put  it  into  a  pocket. 

Passing  to  one  side  of  the  pond,  he  noticed  water-striders  on  it,  and  there  were  half- 
submerged  buttercups.  Then  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  an  alpine  meadow  that  was 
radiant  with  wildflowers.  Lone  trees  stood  here  and  there,  small  but  strong,  shaped  by 
wind.  Because  there  were  no  big  slides  on  this  side  of  the  saddleback,  the  timber  line  was 
easy  to  see.  As  he  entered  the  forest,  he  noticed  that  it  had  hardly  any  undergrowth. 

Going  downhill  was  already  a  problem.  Every  step  seemed  to  stretch  the  front  of  a 
thigh  just  a  little  more. 

'The  quadriceps  femoris,'  he  chuckled,  recalling  the  name  of  those  muscles,  trying  to 
laugh  off  what  was  becoming  painful.  'How  medical! ' 

He  found  himself  wondering  if  he  would  ever  become  a  doctor.  His  dream  seemed 
very  distant  from  real  life  at  that  moment. 

A  headache  remained,  after  all,  from  picking  up  the  fossil.  He  felt  it  now  at  the 
hairline.  Soon,  though,  every  step  seemed  to  jar  his  brain  a  bit. 

He  knew  the  cure  for  that,  but  it  was  worse  than  the  disease.  He  had  washed  it  down 
the  drain  last  night. 

At  one  point,  the  old  sap-whitened  blazes  of  the  trail  took  him  to  the  top  of  a  bluff 
before  going  into  the  forest  again.  From  there,  he  saw  the  lake  that  was  his  goal. 
Surrounded  by  mountains  that  held  it  like  a  gem,  it  was  still  far  below  him.  It  had  a  light 
of  its  own,  not  the  blue  of  reflected  sky,  but  a  soft  green,  the  faintly  white  colour  of  jade. 

At  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  sat  for  a  minute  to  admire.  Without  noticing,  he  began  to 
massage  his  thighs.  Then  he  let  himself  lean  against  its  pack,  taking  its  weight  off  his 
shoulders. 

He  tried  to  look  at  the  sky,  but  his  eyes  were  stung  by  the  intense  sunlight  of  the 


heights.  He  knew  they  must  still  be  livid  from  what  he  had  been  drinking  lately,  and  he 
closed  them  for  a  moment.  He  would  enjoy  just  the  scent  of  the  forest  air. 

From  what  must  have  been  a  state  of  deep,  much-needed  peace,  he  seemed  to  be 
roused  a  minute  later  by  the  sun  tingling  one  ear.  He  felt  his  pains  again.  Then  his  eyes 
opened,  and  the  light  no  longer  bothered  them. 

He  had  fallen  asleep! 

He  rose  quickly  and  looked  down  at  the  jade  lake.  Its  western  end  was  already  falling 
into  shadow.  He  would  have  to  hurry  if  he  was  going  to  make  camp  before  dark. 


He  woke  late  the  next  morning  to  the  chirp  of  mountain  birds,  the  lap  of  wavelets  on 
the  lakeshore,  the  rustle  of  breeze  moving  through  treetops.  Despite  his  beautiful 
surroundings  and  even  though  he  lay  without  moving,  he  was  in  misery.  The  hike  in  had 
strained  many  muscles,  many  of  his  joints  felt  wrenched,  and  his  head  ached  badly, 
maybe  even  pulsed  a  bit.  His  eyes  felt  swollen  in  their  sockets. 

He  saw  that  his  body  had  come  to  depend  on  alcohol.  Also,  he  had  not  had  enough 
exercise  lately  and  was  not  in  good  condition. 

He  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep,  but  could  not.  He  was  forced  to  stew  in  his  own  sick 
sweat. 

If  he  had  been  healthy,  the  morning  sun  would  have  warmed  his  closed  eyes  softly. 
Now  it  seemed  to  burn  in  them.  If  he  opened  them,  the  cool  blue  sky  sent  him  only  harsh 
rays.  Even  the  serene  mountains  reflected  on  the  lake  seemed  to  glare. 

He  tore  his  thoughts  away  from  his  wretched  body  and  focused  on  his  one  view  of 
the  young  woman  who  had  so  suddenly,  without  knowing  it,  become  such  a  big  part  of 
his  thoughts.  He  again  pictured  her  coming  down  the  stairs  from  the  nurses'  residence  in 
the  starlight  and  saw  her  going  by  at  a  distance  under  the  town's  street  lamp. 

Thinking  about  her  gave  him  the  will  to  face  his  problems.  He  got  up.  Hobbling  a 
short  distance  out  of  his  camping  area,  he  stood  naked  by  a  bush  and  relieved  his  full 
bladder. 

A  vast  thirst  seemed  to  cause  moaning  everywhere  inside  him.  He  picked  his  way  to 
the  lake,  each  step  thrashing  his  soles.  Kneeling  carefully  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  he 
drank. 

'Ah!'  The  lake  was  like  jade  in  coolness  as  well  as  colour.  Though  it  was  not  what 
his  longing  tissues  craved,  the  water  somehow  helped. 

The  rush  of  small  waves  on  the  shore  ended  with  plopping  sounds  that  were  too  loud, 
but  he  thought  he  might  drink  more  before  long,  so  he  did  not  go  back  to  bed.  It  tensed  up 
all  his  nerves,  but  he  edged  himself  farther  into  the  water  and  submerged  his  head. 

The  lapping  sounds  stopped.  His  heartbeat  echoed  through  his  body,  but  he  was  still 
partly  soothed.  After  a  breath,  he  submerged  again. 

Under  the  water,  he  tried  opening  his  eyes.  The  coolness  on  them  was  wonderful,  but 
the  pressure  at  a  depth  of  one  head  was  just  too  much  and  he  closed  them  again.  He  felt 
the  cool  of  the  water  through  the  eyelids  for  a  while,  but  much  less  weight.  Pleased,  he 
opened  and  closed  his  eyes  again  from  time  to  time. 


Later,  he  pulled  his  body  right  out  into  the  water  and  floated  himself  around  so  his 
head  was  toward  the  beach.  For  a  long  time,  he  just  lay  there  being  soothed. 

Finally,  though,  the  restlessness  of  humankind  reached  to  him  even  through  his 
illness.  He  should  be  doing  something. 


Standing,  he  splashed  his  way  ashore  and  walked  carefully  back  up  the  beach.  From 
his  pack,  he  took  his  shaving  kit,  a  bar  of  soap  and  a  towel. 

At  the  lake  again,  he  washed  his  face.  It  felt  so  good  that  he  went  on  to  have  a  full 
bath. 

Next,  he  shaved.  He  felt  ashamed  that  his  shaking  hand  pulled  the  blade  into  his  skin 
twice.  The  water  beside  him  was  turned  red  for  a  second  by  the  next  dip  of  his  razor. 

Although  it  tired  him  and  his  shaking  embarrassed  him,  cleaning  up  made  him  more 
cheerful  in  every  other  way.  He  again  stretched  himself  face  down  in  the  water  and  was 
soothed.  When  he  felt  his  energy  return,  he  dried  himself  carefully  and  put  on  his  clothes. 

By  lunch  time,  he  felt  good  enough  to  think  about  breakfast.  The  idea  appealed  to 
him,  but  the  smell  of  even  his  mildest  food  did  not.  He  threw  open  the  front  of  his  tent, 
then  went  in  to  lie  on  his  bed  fully  dressed.  With  his  eyes  shut  against  the  sunlight,  he 
managed  to  fall  asleep. 

A  scuffing  down  by  his  feet  woke  him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  almost  in  fear.  His 
hand  crept  toward  his  rifle. 

Nothing  appeared.  He  raised  himself  enough  to  look  toward  the  sound  and  saw  a 
sparrow  pecking  at  what  he  had  not  eaten.  He  did  not  disturb  it. 

The  light  was  not  as  harsh  now,  so  he  lay  looking  out  the  front  of  the  tent  at  the  high 
parts  of  the  shore  across  the  lake.  Farther  along,  well  up  between  two  mountains,  he 
noticed  what  looked  like  the  start  of  a  pass.  A  stream  came  down  from  it  in  a  thin  falls 
that  ended  on  huge  blocks  of  fallen  rock,  which  the  water  vanished  into. 

He  wondered  idly  about  the  chances  of  a  pass  there.  He  might  even  have  looked  at 
his  map  for  one,  but  it  was  in  his  pack.  One  end  of  it  propped  up  his  head  and  he  was 
nearly  at  ease,  so  he  let  the  idea  go. 

The  sun  had  now  gone  so  far  down  the  sky  that  he  could  look  up  with  no  trouble.  He 
watched  as  pillars  of  night  formed  in  clefts  between  the  peaks  and  general  darkness  grew 
over  them.  A  star  appeared. 

The  young  nurse  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  began  wondering  about  her  rather  than 
just  recalling  her.  He  mainly  wondered  if  she  liked  the  out-of-doors.  With  no  facts  at  all, 
he  felt  able  to  guess  that  she  did. 

He  got  a  last  drink  from  the  lake,  which  was  now  lit  by  many  more  stars.  Then  he  got 
into  his  bed  again. 


He  had  to  get  out  of  bed  early  to  close  the  front  of  his  tent,  because  rain  began.  Then 


it  slackened,  and  he  walked  into  the  bush  to  urinate.  To  pass  time  till  his  stream  ended,  he 
looked  for  something  to  aim  at.  He  passed  up  a  good-sized  slug  and  a  toadstool  as  targets. 
Then  he  saw  a  centipede  attacking  an  earthworm  and  aimed  at  it. 

Back  in  the  tent,  he  chose  his  simplest  foods  and  made  a  light  breakfast.  This  time, 
he  was  able  to  eat,  but  would  the  meal  stay  down? 

The  rain  became  heavy  in  mid-morning.  He  was  glad  it  had  not  come  the  day  before, 
when  he  had  been  so  sensitive  to  noise.  Even  now,  the  huge  drops  that  formed  on  trees, 
then  fell  to  thump  the  tent,  made  it  like  being  in  a  drum. 

Luckily,  despite  the  sleep  he'd  already  had,  he  managed  to  spend  most  of  the  day 
dozing.  Toward  evening,  though,  he  suddenly  grew  wide  awake.  Something  was 
different.  He  felt  alarmed. 

'Ah! '  It  was  only  that  the  rain  had  stopped. 

He  got  up  to  crouch  and  look  out  between  the  tied  flaps  of  the  tent's  front.  Sunlight. 
He  undid  the  ties  and  went  out.  His  camp  was  in  the  shade  of  trees  now,  so  he  walked 
down  to  the  shore. 

Drizzle  was  still  falling  from  ragged  streamers  of  cloud  caught  on  the  peaks  across 
the  lake.  There  was  a  rainbow,  vivid  against  black  wet  rock.  Over  the  whole  lake  and  the 
growth  along  its  shore,  the  light  was  golden. 

Soft  smells  of  the  damp  forest  came  to  him.  Through  the  dripping  of  the  trees,  he 
heard  birds  peep,  and  down  the  lake  there  was  the  splash  of  a  leaping  fish.  The  world 
seemed  clean  and  newly  good  again. 

He  now  felt  truly  hungry  and  knew  he  would  be  able  to  eat  without  problems.  On 
purpose,  though,  he  again  chose  his  mildest  foods  and  washed  everything  down  with 
weak  tea.  There  was  no  feeling  that  it  might  come  up  again. 

As  he  sat  eating  on  a  log  beside  his  campfire,  the  cloud  tatters  moved  slowly  away 
from  the  mountains.  High  above  and  farther  down  the  lake,  he  could  again  see  the  thin 
falls  that  might  show  the  start  of  a  pass. 


Early  next  morning,  he  broke  camp  and  stowed  everything  in  his  pack.  Then  he 
hiked  around  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  and  came  under  the  peaks  on  its  other  side.  He 
found  what  he  judged  was  the  best  place  to  start  climbing  over  blocks  of  fallen  mountain. 
They  seemed  like  giant  uneven  stairs. 

He  took  his  time,  treated  himself  with  care.  He  did  not  want  to  lose  his  health  again 
in  some  other  way  just  when  he  had  got  it  back.  Five  times  he  put  down  his  rifle,  heaved 
off  his  pack  and  sat  to  rest  and  admire  the  jade  lake  and  the  peaks  he  had  already  come 
through.  He  also  fed  the  kind  of  small  bird  he  had  met  on  the  saddleback  over  there. 

During  one  of  those  pauses,  he  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  half-built  log  house  set  in  what 
had  once  been  a  large  clearing  at  the  start  of  the  creek  that  drained  the  lake.  Suddenly  he 
understood  why  the  trail  he  had  followed  had  been  so  carefully  chosen  and  so  well 
marked.  The  man  who  had  made  it  had  been  doing  much  more  than  searching  for 
minerals. 

Was  it  really  a  prospector  who  had  built  that  place?  Why  had  the  attempt  to  settle 
there  not  worked  out?  What  had  become  of  the  person,  whoever  he  was?  He  would  look 


into  the  matter  —  but  not  that  day. 

Despite  all  his  rests,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  falls  by  mid- morning.  He  was  now  in  a 
narrow  valley  that  was  walled  in  by  a  series  of  steep  slopes  on  both  sides. 

The  light  gave  everything  that  golden  beauty  he'd  seen  over  the  jade  lake  when  the 
rain  had  stopped.  The  growth,  mostly  grasses  and  shrubs,  was  vibrant. 

From  the  lightly  clouded  mountains  along  his  way,  a  few  waterfalls  came  down  like 
veils  to  swell  the  winding  stream  that  dropped  toward  the  jade  lake  behind  him.  He  went 
on,  lured  by  an  urge  to  walk  where  perhaps  no  one  had  ever  been  before. 

There  were  berry  bushes  that  nearly  covered  rock-slides  which  had  come  down  long 
ago.  Twice  he  saw  what  might  be  game  animals  browsing  on  their  fruit,  but  he  did  not  get 
a  good  look.  He  hoped  nothing  like  that  would  block  his  way,  because  using  his  gun  in 
such  a  place  would  have  felt  wrong. 

After  an  hour  of  walking  up  the  stream,  he  found  that  it  vanished.  Without  seeing  it 
at  first,  he  was  then  moving  slightly  downhill.  A  new  stream  began,  going  his  way,  and 
he  felt  much  encouraged. 

Before  another  hour  had  gone,  he  saw  a  narrow  wedge  of  sky  far  ahead.  It  had  to  be 
the  end  of  this  pass.  He  became  very  curious. 

Finally,  he  was  going  past  the  last  stretches  of  mountainside  to  his  left  and  right. 
Suddenly  he  was  at  the  top  of  a  low  cliff  and  could  see  a  long  way  ahead. 

Taking  his  map  from  the  pack,  he  found  the  lake.  The  peaks  across  from  him  were 
all  well  marked,  and  there  between  two  of  them  was  the  opening  he  wondered  about.  But 
where  it  led  was  not  clear.  A  little  beyond  the  lake  was  one  of  the  map's  several  blank 
areas. 

A  bold  line  ran  from  the  river  just  below  and  across  from  the  town,  showing  a 
smaller  stream  that  started  in  the  unknown  part.  But  the  line  was  just  extended  into  it  by  a 
guess-work  of  dots.  He  became  curious. 


A  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  opened  in  front  of  him.  Though  it  was  not  large,  it 
was  not  as  much  in  shadow  as  the  jade  lake.  Was  it  higher?  It  was  bright  and  nearly 
covered  with  deep  green  forest  that  gave  way  in  a  few  places  to  meadow.  Wherever  water 
ran,  there  was  a  lacework  of  paler  growth.  In  the  valley's  center  was  another  lake.  It  was 
richly  blue  and  mirrored  the  sun. 

Sitting  by  the  water  where  it  leaped  down  the  cliff  from  the  pass,  he  ate  lunch.  This 
new  valley  was  very  pleasing  to  look  at,  and  he  sat  longer  than  he  needed  to. 

By  the  light-coloured  trees  that  grew  beside  it,  he  could  see  the  course  of  the  stream 
beside  him  as  it  went  through  a  meadow,  then  down  through  the  forest.  The  darker  trees 
gave  way  to  lighter  ones  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  as  well.  Off  to  his  left,  the  same 
colours  showed  a  bigger  watercourse  that  must  drain  the  valley  in  roughly  the  direction  of 
the  town.  Several  creeks  also  ran  down  to  the  lake  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  took  his  map  from  the  pack,  spread  it  on  on  a  nearly 
flat  boulder,  and  weighted  it  in  place  with  stones.  He  began  comparing  it  with  what  was 
in  front  of  him.  Using  a  stub  of  pencil,  he  started  filling  in  the  blank  area  that  might  have 


gone  unmapped  till  that  moment. 

From  the  river  below  the  town,  he  traced  the  line  of  the  stream  that  ran  up  to  the 
blank.  The  feelings  of  an  explorer  glowed  in  him  as  he  continued  it  and  drew  in  the  lake. 
He  sketched  in  the  mountains  opposite  him,  too,  and  all  the  small  streams  he  could  see 
entering  the  larger  body  of  water. 

When  the  mapping  was  finished,  he  put  on  his  pack  again.  With  his  rifle  in  one  hand, 
he  found  a  way  down  around  the  cliff  and  followed  the  stream  into  the  meadow. 

A  brown-streaked  bird  with  a  white-edged  tail  went  with  him  through  the  open  area. 
It  landed  here  and  there  to  walk  a  few  bobbing  steps  and  look  for  food.  'Is  that  a  pipit?' 
he  thought. 

New  pale-green  shoots  of  moss  rising  from  dark  old  growth  lined  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  There  was  a  hint  of  great  age  about  it,  and  he  walked  beside  it  happily,  down  into 
forest  with  sunlight  coming  through  the  trees. 

The  stream  poured  into  the  lake  in  a  rainbowed  falls.  The  water,  up  close,  looked 
very  clear  and  pure.  Though  it  was  not  large,  the  lake  seemed  to  promise  lively  fish. 
From  different  points  on  the  shore,  he  saw  two  of  them  jump. 

A  grebe  was  working,  and  he  paused  to  watch  a  flight  of  ducks  skim  in  to  land. 
There  might  be  a  marsh  at  the  start  of  the  creek  or  small  river  that  drained  the  valley. 


He  had  turned  toward  the  head  of  the  lake,  looking  for  a  place  to  camp.  The  pleasant 
open  forest  lured  him  on,  and  he  passed  many  good  spots. 

In  the  sparse  undergrowth,  he  noticed  game  trails.  He  saw  hares  or  rabbits,  and  the 
air  was  alive  with  the  chirp  and  song  of  birds.  Sometimes  he  would  scare  up  a  bigger 
ground  bird  that  burst  into  flight  like  a  small  explosion. 

Walking  into  a  glade,  he  surprised  a  little  herd  grazing,  fair  game.  They  bounded  into 
the  forest,  vaulting  lightly  over  barriers,  ears  twitching  nervously,  tails  signalling  alarm. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  he  came  out  of  the  bush  onto  a  sandy  beach.  It  was 
divided  by  a  good-sized  creek  that  came  from  between  two  masses  of  rock.  The  one  on 
the  far  bank  formed  a  small  bluff,  the  highest  point  on  the  shore. 

He  solved  the  problem  of  getting  his  pack  and  rifle  across  the  creek  by  stripping  off 
his  clothes  and  wading  into  the  water.  When  everything  was  across,  he  swam  a  short  way 
out  into  the  lake.  Then  he  turned  to  float  on  his  back,  kicking  softly,  moving  his  arms 
slowly.  He  could  look  into  the  sky  now  without  it  hurting  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
a  healthy  young  man  again. 

When  he  returned  to  the  beach,  he  let  the  sun  dry  him.  He  explored  the  small  canyon 
that  the  creek  passed  through.  Its  sides  were  mossy  and  dew-damp,  fringed  with  ferns.  In 
a  deep  pool,  he  saw  the  dark-blue  clean-lined  shapes  of  fish. 

When  he  was  dry,  he  took  fresh  underclothes  from  his  pack  and  dressed  again.  Then 
he  found  a  way  up  the  bluff. 

The  top  was  roughly  level  over  a  fairly  large  area  and  was  shaded  in  places  by  quite 
big  trees  that  were  rooted  in  crevices.  There  were  pale  lichens,  and  in  places  they  were 
deep  and  springy  under  his  feet. 

This  was  the  perfect  place  to  camp.  He  could  see  the  entire  lake  and  the  mountains 


around  it.  He  made  his  bed  on  the  lichens.  Since  the  weather  looked  good,  he  did  not  set 
up  the  tent. 

As  he  made  a  pit  for  his  campfire  and  stocked  up  with  sticks  of  wood  that  he  found, 
the  sun  moved  down  toward  the  west  rim  of  the  valley.  Before  dark,  he  cooked  a  hearty 
meal. 

Afterwards,  he  fed  his  fire,  scenting  its  smoke  and  dreaming  in  the  light  of  its  flames, 
reaching  back  perhaps  to  man's  earliest  state.  He  began  to  picture  himself  living  in  this 
valley.  A  man  and  woman  could  be  very  happy,  he  thought,  sharing  a  love  and  raising  a 
healthy  family  in  such  a  fine  place. 

After  a  while,  he  rolled  into  his  bed,  content.  The  fire  crackled  on  softly  and  burned 
down  to  embers.  More  stars  than  he  had  ever  seen  appeared  in  the  night,  and  from  the 
edge  of  one  small  galaxy  he  blinked  at  the  immense  universe. 

He  sensed  how  tiny  he  was,  yet  also  felt  strangely  secure.  The  laws  that  governed  all 
of  that  had  decreed  his  existence  too. 


Since  the  valley  was  so  pleasant,  he  could  not  think  of  a  better  way  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  holiday  than  by  seeing  more  of  it.  In  the  days  left,  he  followed  up  some  of  the 
streams  that  drained  into  the  lake. 

He  was  again  pleased  with  the  open  forests,  the  patches  of  meadow  bright  with 
wildfiowers,  clicking  with  grasshoppers.  Most  of  the  animals  he  saw  were  were  small, 
but  several  times  he  saw  big  ones.  As  in  the  high  pass,  the  shrubs  growing  against  the 
mountains  had  berries  that  attracted  game.  On  one  hillside,  he  saw  a  herd,  and  their 
clattering  hooves  rang  echoes  from  the  rock. 

One  day,  he  got  his  axe  and  went  up  the  stream  that  flowed  past  his  camp.  He  felled 
a  tree  of  medium  size,  stripped  it  of  branches,  and  cut  it  into  logs  of  about  twice  his  own 
length.  Then  he  put  the  logs  into  the  stream  and  floated  them  to  the  lake.  He  gathered 
them  again  by  swimming.  As  he  dried  himself  in  the  sun,  he  bound  the  logs  with  ropes 
from  his  tent  and  straps  from  his  pack,  making  a  raft. 

He  then  made  a  paddle  and  set  out  along  the  shore.  Taking  his  time,  he  went  around 
the  whole  lake,  looking  at  its  edges,  and  twice  he  dove  off  the  raft  to  swim.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  he  had  found  that  his  place  on  the  bluff  was  the  best  one  for  a  camp. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  his  holiday  was  not  longer,  or  he  might  have  started  building  a 
cabin.  But  he  promised  himself  other  escapes  to  this  nearly  perfect  wilderness. 


The  day  came  when  he  had  to  return  to  the  world  outside.  He  had  an  early  breakfast 
of  fresh  fish  from  the  creek.  Then  he  broke  camp,  stowed  things  in  his  pack,  heaved  it  on 
and  took  up  his  rifle. 

He  felt  a  certain  sadness  in  starting  the  hike  back  to  town.  Getting  involved  again  in 
the  world  down  there  might  keep  him  from  ever  returning  to  this  valley.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  the  best  of  health  again,  perhaps  even  worthy. 


He  did  not  return  through  the  high  pass.  When  he  reached  the  stream  coming  down 
from  it,  he  went  on  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Passing  the  marsh  at  its  lower  end,  he 
startled  a  rail,  which  darted  swiftly  into  rushes.  A  heron  disturbed  in  its  fishing  flapped 
up  and  flew  toward  the  lake. 

Shortly  after,  he  came  out  on  the  small  river  that  drained  the  valley,  and  he  walked 
beside  it.  He  stopped  often.  Sometimes  it  was  to  admire  a  fine  pool  with  deep  swirling 
water.  Twice  there  were  bright  meadows. 

His  thoughts  grew  troubled.  He  felt  like  a  man  who  was  walking  wilfully  out  of 
paradise. 

The  river  led  him  between  two  mountains.  It  flowed  deep  and  silent  there,  almost 
gloomy,  and  the  going  along  its  banks  became  rough.  The  forest  had  closed  in,  its  trees 
growing  more  dense.  They  and  the  thick  scrub  growth  under  them  were  heavy  with  dew 
and  hung  out  over  the  water,  darkening  it.  Clouds  were  low  on  the  peaks. 

In  some  places,  he  could  not  walk  by  the  river.  Spurs  of  mountain  crowded  down  on 
the  water  as  if  they  would  dam  it.  In  one  place,  it  suddenly  just  vanished. 

For  a  second,  he  felt  something  like  panic,  but  he  kept  finding  his  way  through  the 
thick  underbrush.  Soon  he  saw  what  had  happened. 

The  join  of  mountains  that  the  river  flowed  in  took  a  sudden  turn  away  from  him. 
Soon  after,  its  water  dropped  in  falls  down  a  long  sunless  cleft.  A  puff  of  wind  came  to 
him  where  he  stood  above  and  far  back  from  the  drop,  bringing  the  roar  of  the  water  as  it 
plunged  onto  rock  far  below. 

Soon  after,  the  mountain  on  his  side  of  the  river  fell  off  in  a  long  steep  slant  to  the 
larger  valley  that  held  the  town.  Under  the  trees,  the  scrub  growth  remained  thick. 

He  started  down,  but  he  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  he  began  meeting  a  hazard 
he  had  not  foreseen.  The  whole  area  was  covered  with  brambles,  and  a  cliff  not  far  from 
the  river  herded  him  into  them. 

Since  he  did  not  have  a  machete,  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  to  deal  with  the 
thorny  tangle.  He  used  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  push  a  springy  branch  down  in  front  of  him. 
Then  he  would  stand  on  it,  walk  a  short  way  along  it,  and  use  his  gun  again  on  the  next 
one. 

It  was  slow  work  and  did  not  always  go  well.  Often,  more  than  one  bramble  stalk 
had  to  be  controlled,  and  they  sometimes  got  away  from  him.  The  thorns  scratched  him, 
and  the  work  itself  was  exhausting. 

At  last,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  sandy  river  flats  on  the  floor  of  the  main  valley. 
There  were  only  a  few  shrubs  and  low  trees  there. 

He  came  to  a  small  river  that  he  knew  must  come  from  the  jade  lake,  and  he  forded 
it.  Soon  after,  he  reached  the  place  around  a  bend  downriver  from  town  where  he  wanted 
to  camp. 


On  the  last  day  of  his  time  off,  he  returned  to  town.  He  was  a  bit  sad,  but  perhaps  he 
might  soon  manage  to  meet  the  lovely  young  nurse. 

While  he  had  been  away,  a  distant  power  had  made  itself  felt  in  this  out-of-the-way 


place.  On  the  advice  of  its  defence  department,  the  national  government  had  begun  to 
stockpile  certain  metals,  so  the  mine  had  increased  production.  They  had  to  get  more 
trucks,  of  course,  to  haul  more  concentrates  down  to  the  railway. 

The  shop  would  now  have  too  much  work  for  one  man.  When  the  owner  signed  a 
new  contract  with  the  mine  in  the  regional  capital,  he  agreed  to  put  a  second  mechanic  on 
the  job. 

Only  two  days  after  the  return  from  his  holiday,  the  young  fellow  was  hailed  by  a 
light  male  voice.  He  looked  across  the  shop  from  the  truck  engine  he  was  tuning.  "Yes? 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  fellow  introduced  himself  with  more  words  than  were  needed.  " —  I  was  hired  to 
work  with  you,"  he  went  on.  "I  have  a  letter  from  the  owner."  With  the  hint  of  a  flourish, 
he  plucked  the  thing  from  an  inside  pocket  and  presented  it. 

'Hm,'  the  town's  mechanic  thought,  but  he  tried  to  avoid  judging  too  fast. 

Wiping  his  greasy  hands  on  the  legs  of  his  coveralls,  he  took  the  envelope.  He  tapped 
one  end  of  it  on  the  truck,  held  it  up  to  the  light  to  be  sure  the  letter  was  in  the  clear,  then 
ripped  off  the  other  end. 

The  first  thing  he  read  was  the  good  news  that  he  was  to  get  more  pay  now,  because 
the  business  he  had  to  manage  would  be  more  involved.  Next,  the  letter  confirmed  that 
this  fellow  who  had  brought  it  was  to  work  with  him.  Each  man  was  to  put  in  a  full 
working  week,  but  they  were  to  take  separate  days-off,  so  there  would  always  be  a 
mechanic  on  duty.  The  new  man  was  trained  to  deal  with  heavy-duty  machines  and  could 
also  be  called  out  to  the  mine  to  deal  with  other  equipment.  The  holiday-relief  mechanic 
had  not  had  that  kind  of  training. 

'Heh-heh.'  The  new  young  boss  could  not  help  chuckling  to  himself.  This  heavy- 
duty  man  was  just  the  opposite:  very  light  and  spare.  He  was  also  thin- faced,  with  a  large 
slightly  hooked  nose.  His  eyes  seemed  to  hint  that  he  doubted  himself  or  feared 
something. 

"I  see,"  the  mechanic  said.  "Good.  —  Well,  come  in."  He  pointed  to  the  shop's  little 
office. 

The  heavy-duty  man  walked  to  it  ahead  of  him,  and  the  walk  was  somehow  odd. 

When  the  mechanic  had  removed  some  papers  from  his  college  work  and  a  book 
about  war,  he  seated  the  newcomer  in  the  only  chair.  Then  he  stoked  the  small  old  stove 
and  set  a  kettle  on  it.  Next,  he  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  greasy  desk,  and  they  talked. 

They  exchanged  facts  about  their  backgrounds  in  the  work,  then  discussed  how  the 
shop  could  be  run  with  two  mechanics.  It  soon  came  out  that  the  fellow  had  brought  all 
his  own  tools.  That  was  an  excellent  start. 

He  noticed  that  the  new  man  gestured  a  lot  with  his  long  hands.  His  way  of  talking 
was  self-conscious,  his  voice  rising  and  falling  almost  in  rhythm.  Many  words  came  out 
as  if  they  were  underlined. 

In  the  following  week,  though,  the  fellow  proved  he  was  a  very  good  mechanic. 
When  the  turn  of  his  boss  came  to  take  days  off,  there  were  no  doubts  about  trusting  the 
shop  and  its  work  to  him. 


The  changes  in  his  work  were  very  important  for  the  mechanic's  way  of  life.  The 
fact  that  his  working  days  were  now  full  meant  that  his  college  courses  had  to  be  done  in 
the  evening.  It  was  now  easy  to  fill  that  awkward  time. 

His  friends  from  the  mine  would  never  have  seen  him  at  the  hotel  again  however.  He 
felt  that  he  had  just  managed  to  escape  from  a  great  personal  problem.  He  had  sworn 
never  to  take  another  drink,  and  he  knew  he  could  live  by  that  oath.  Since  his  holiday,  he 
had  felt  renewed  and  as  if  he  had  more  inner  strength  than  before. 

His  days  off  work  also  let  him  partly  answer  the  lure  of  the  mountains  that  he  had 
felt  for  so  long.  On  several  days-off,  he  explored  the  edge  of  the  larger  valley  containing 
the  town,  looking  for  a  better  way  into  that  beautiful  smaller  one  which  was  not  even  on 
the  map.  Perhaps  he  would  clear  a  trail  and  go  there  more  often,  maybe  even  build  a 
cabin  there. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  small  river  to  the  one  he  had  returned  by  was  too  steep.  The 
side  he  already  knew  was  thick  with  brambles  of  course,  and  he  still  could  not  find  a 
good  way  around  them.  Reaching  the  valley  in  a  fairly  easy  half-day  of  hiking  would 
mean  having  to  cut  a  trail  right  through  them. 

For  some  reason,  he  did  not  do  that.  In  any  case,  he  began  using  his  free  time  for 
something  better  now.  His  dreams  of  the  valley  slid  slowly  into  the  back  of  his  mind,  but 
they  were  not  forgotten.  Strangely  though,  he  kept  his  knowledge  of  the  place  secret  — 
except  from  one  person. 


He  found  it  hard  to  stand  that,  for  nearly  two  weeks  after  coming  back  from  holidays, 
his  face  still  showed  where  he  had  been  scratched,  marks  of  his  route  down  the  hillside 
from  the  valley.  He  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  the  nurses 's  residence  and  have  his  friend, 
the  head  nurse,  introduce  him  to  the  lovely  young  addition  to  her  staff.  However,  he 
would  not  be  tempted  until  all  his  small  wounds  had  healed. 

On  the  evening  when  he  at  last  felt  he  could  go,  he  washed  thoroughly,  scraped  as 
much  grease  as  he  could  from  under  his  finger-nails,  dressed  in  his  best  informal  clothes, 
and  set  out.  As  if  it  was  her  that  he  wanted  to  see,  his  heart  was  already  thumping  when 
he  asked  for  his  older  friend.  As  he  waited,  he  watched  nervously  for  the  young  nurse. 

The  head  nurse  soon  appeared.  She  walked  over  to  him  where  he  stood  just  inside 
the  door  of  the  building,  her  cheeks  shaking  slightly  whenever  a  heel  of  her  white  duty 
shoes  met  the  floor.  In  her  nurse's  uniform,  she  looked  very  much  a  member  of  her  high 
calling. 

She  greeted  him  as  if  he  were  a  favourite  nephew  and  steered  him  to  the  lounge. 
They  sat  side  by  side  to  talk,  and  she  asked  how  he  had  spent  the  last  two  weeks.  He  told 
her  all  about  them.  He  even  described  in  comic  terms  the  misery  of  his  withdrawal  from 
alcohol. 

She  took  a  serious  view  of  that  and  made  him  promise  what  he  had  already  promised 
himself. 


All  during  their  chat,  his  eyes  kept  wandering  to  the  door  of  the  lounge.  At  first,  she 
did  not  see  why.  Then  he  said,  "I  see  you  have  a  new  nurse  on  staff." 

There  was  a  small  catch  in  his  voice.  She  saw  at  once  that  he  had  not  come  just  to 
see  her,  but  she  was  far  from  unhappy  about  that.  'Aha! '  she  thought.  'This  is  working 
out  very  well.' 

She  had  already  begun  plotting  with  the  doctor  to  introduce  the  two  young  people. 
Though  she  had  not  known  the  nurse  for  as  long,  she  saw  her  more  often,  and  she  had 
soon  formed  a  great  liking  for  her.  She  thought  the  mechanic  was  the  kind  of  man  the  girl 
should  meet  and  perhaps  marry.  She  had  also  guessed  that,  with  such  a  young  woman  in 
his  life,  his  drinking  would  stop.  From  their  very  first  meeting,  she  had  seen  that  he  was 
lonely  for  people  of  his  own  age. 

She  had  just  mentioned  that  the  young  nurse  was  off  duty  when  the  girl  herself 
passed  the  door  of  the  lounge.  She  called  to  her  and  went  to  talk  with  her. 

"Come,  dear,"  she  said,  "there  is  a  young  man  that  I  want  you  to  meet." 

The  girl  seemed  startled.  As  she  glanced  across  the  room  at  the  mechanic,  her  eyes 
grew  wide.  A  little  flush  warmed  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  down  for  a  moment. 

"But  I'm  not  dressed  for  company,"  she  said,  looking  up  again.  There  was  a  note  of 
appeal  in  her  voice.  She  knew  that  both  the  white  blouse  and  blue  jeans  she  was  wearing 
were  on  the  small  side  and  revealed  too  much  to  allow  meeting  strange  men. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  head  nurse.  "He  won't  be  looking  at  your  clothes,  I  promise 
you  —  and  I  don't  see  a  thing  wrong  with  them.  Come."  She  curved  an  arm  around  the 
waist  of  the  young  woman  and  walked  back  across  the  lounge  with  her. 


Perhaps  in  honour  of  the  young  nurse's  beauty,  the  mechanic  stood.  His  first  drunken 
glimpse  of  her  had  been  strangely  correct.  She  had  both  a  fine  full  figure  and  lovely 
features. 

Before  they  were  face  to  face,  there  had  already  been  a  wordless  meeting  in  their 
first  exchange  of  glances.  Later,  he  could  not  even  remember  what  he  said  in  speaking  to 
her  for  the  first  time,  but  it  did  not  matter. 

"Sit  down,  dear,"  the  head  nurse  said.  She  gestured  to  where  she  herself  had  sat. 
Soon  she  saw  that  she  had  already  done  her  part.  After  a  few  remarks,  she  found  an 
excuse  to  leave  them. 

She  felt  warmed  by  their  youth,  and  that  stirred  memories.  When  she  had  been  their 
age,  she  had  fallen  very  deeply  in  love,  and  to  be  near  him,  just  to  be  near  him,  was  all 
that  consoled  her  now:  seeing  him  arrive  and  depart,  hearing  his  footsteps  down  a 
hallway  — 

"She  is  a  very  fine  human  being,"  the  young  mechanic  heard  himself  say. 
"Oh,  yes.  She  is  very  warm-hearted.  She's  like  a  mother  to  me  —  but  a  sister  at  the 
same  time." 

The  girl  seemed  a  bit  flustered,  and  her  eyes  showed  that  she  thought  she  might  have 
agreed  with  him  too  strongly.  She  glanced  at  him,  then  looked  down. 

Her  long  eyelashes  intrigued  him.  "What  a  beautiful  girl,"  he  thought. 


Suggesting  alarm,  her  look  seemed  to  touch  off  in  him  an  urge  to  protect  her,  and  he 
changed  the  subject  for  her.  But  he  could  not  resist  asking  about  herself. 

"What  brings  you  to  an  out-of-the-way  place  like  this?"  Without  knowing  it,  he 
stressed  the  word  'y°u'»  because  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  such  loveliness  could  really 
be  there. 

As  she  answered,  he  noticed  the  soft  gleam  of  health  on  her  hair.  Was  he  catching 
the  hair's  slight  scent? 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "I  just  read  an  ad  for  a  general-duty  nurse  at  this  hospital  and 
thought  I  should  come  here.  There  are  plenty  of  nurses  in  the  cities,  but  in  little  places 
like  this  they  can  never  seem  to  get  enough.  I  just  felt  I  should  come." 

Again,  she  thought  she  might  have  said  too  much.  She  had  just  met  him.  Why  did 
she  want  to  tell  him  everything? 

'Should,'  he  noticed.  Did  she  have  some  real  feeling  for  her  fellow  human  beings, 
doing  good  as  well  as  looking  excellent? 

He  marvelled  at  the  delicate  shape  of  her  nose.  It  made  him  smile  to  himself  to  see 
that  its  tip  moved  a  bit  when  she  spoke. 

"Is  this  your  home  town?"  she  asked.  She  was  not  just  making  small  talk. 

"No,  I'm  from  the  capital." 

"Oh!  —  What  brought  you  here  then?" 

This  was  good.  She  was  meeting  him  halfway,  but  not  too  halfway.  She  made  him 
feel  at  ease,  and  her  eyes  might  even  approve  of  him.  The  were  gorgeous  eyes,  with  large 
pupils  that  made  them  very  deep. 

"Well,"  he  confessed,  "my  reasons  for  coming  here  were  not  as  good  as  yours.  I 
came  here  for  money.  A  good  friend  in  the  capital  offered  me  my  job  here,  and  it  was  too 
good  to  refuse.  It  has  paid  well  too,  I  admit.  Soon  —  another  year  maybe  —  I  will  have 
enough." 

She  didn't  seem  quite  happy  with  his  answer,  but  she  liked  his  honesty  and  smiled. 
He  noticed  the  even  whiteness  of  her  teeth,  the  generous  lines  of  her  mouth. 

Then  a  puzzled  look  came,  and  she  said  with  concern,  "You  seem  to  have  a  very 
strong  wish  for  money." 

"Uhh  — .  Well,  I  should  explain.  You  see,  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  I'd  like 
to  put  myself  through  medical  school." 

"Oh!"  she  said  lightly.  A  cloud  that  might  have  begun  forming  suddenly  vanished, 
and  she  smiled  again.  "That's  wonderful.  —  Are  you  the  one  who  helps  our  good  doctor 
in  the  lab?" 

"Yes."  He  chuckled  and  skipped  back  to  their  earlier  subject.  "I  guess  I  must  have 
sounded  money-mad,"  he  grinned,  and  they  laughed  together. 

After  that,  there  seemed  to  be  a  new  openness  between  them,  as  if  they  now 
understood  each  other  better.  She  must  sense  that  his  obvious  interest  in  her  might  lead  to 
friendship  or  even  more,  but  never  to  taking  advantage  of  her.  Suddenly  he  wanted  to  tell 
her  all  about  himself. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  kid,  I've  wanted  to  study  medicine,"  he  said.  "It's  not  quite  a 
burning  desire,  but  I've  always  felt  that  the  kind  of  thinking  doctors  do  is  my  kind  of 
thinking.  I  would  like  to  do  it  in  my  every-day  work. 

"That  is  still  a  long  way  off  though.  Now  I  can  only  save  money  and  take  some  pre- 
med  and  other  courses  that  can  be  done  by  correspondence.  Languages,  psychology,  math 


—  I  can  do  subjects  like  those." 

As  this  came  out,  he  was  admiring  the  planes  of  her  face,  the  fine  curves  of  her 
eyebrows  and  the  contours  of  her  forehead,  which  somehow  suggested  a  good  mind.  His 
glance  fell  on  the  hand  that  rested  lightly  between  them.  It  was  both  strong-looking  and 
very  feminine,  its  fingers  well  shaped,  but  not  at  all  weak. 

"Enough  about  me,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  know  more  about  you." 

So  they  talked  on.  By  the  simple  human  facts  of  their  natures,  they  grew  together. 


Love  soon  bound  them.  Though  he  confessed  his  feelings  for  her,  they  did  not  at 
once  begin  making  plans  for  marriage.  They  both  knew  it  would  come  —  in  a  year, 
perhaps,  or  a  little  more.  In  the  meantime,  they  were  learning  to  like  as  well  as  love  one 
another,  finding  that  there  were  reasons  for  the  emotion  that  had  so  quickly  drawn  them 
together. 

One  reason  was  that  she  had  a  healthy  sense  of  humour.  Full  smiles  brought  little 
lines  into  play  around  her  eyes,  and  a  wrinkle  formed  over  the  bridge  of  her  nose. 

Her  laugh  was  soft,  but  still  rich  and  musical.  Just  to  hear  it,  he  would  sometimes  tell 
her  of  the  beasts  that  local  people  told  visitors  from  the  city  about  just  for  fun.  One  was 
the  side-hill  gouger.  Its  legs  were  shorter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  so  to  keep  its 
balance  it  spent  its  life  grazing  up  and  down  one  mountain  in  a  spiral. 

There  was  also  the  strange  life-cycle  of  the  gilly-gehoo  bird,  a  rare  creature  that 
could  not  fly.  It  was  born  when  its  egg  cracked  open  where  it  fell  after  rolling  down  a 
mountain.  It  at  once  began  eating  its  way  upward,  normally  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  peak's  side-hill  gouger. 

At  the  end  of  its  life,  it  reached  the  summit  at  last  and  laid  a  single  egg.  It  announced 
that  with  its  only  sound,  a  very  loud  cry  of  GILLY-  GEHOO!  That  finished  the  proud 
parent,  but  the  power  of  the  cry  was  so  great  that  it  shook  the  mountain.  The  egg  began 
rolling  to  the  bottom,  where  it  broke  open. 

One  day,  he  asked  her  in  a  level  way,  not  smiling,  "Is  it  true  that  a  man  can  spot  a 
woman  who  loves  him  by  the  fact  that  she  is  nearly  always  a  bit  deaf  to  his  words?" 

"A  bit  what?"  she  asked. 

"DEAF!"  he  said,  then  laughed. 

Why  was  he  laughing? 

Then  she  saw  what  he  had  done.  "Oh,  you!"  she  said,  pretending  to  be  angry.  Then 
she  laughed  too. 


When  they  did  not  have  the  same  days-off,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  working  on  the 
small  house  he  was  building  at  the  head  of  the  main  street.  However,  he  was  much  less 
certain  now  that  he  would  sell  it. 

When  their  days-off  did  agree,  they  often  spent  time  in  the  out-of-doors.  Her  lively 
youth  and  womanly  endurance  let  her  enjoy  some  fine  hikes  with  him.  She  also  liked  to 


ride,  so  they  sometimes  borrowed  horses  from  a  farm. 

These  outings  let  her  take  up  a  hobby  again  that  she  had  not  had  much  time  for  in 
nurse's  training.  She  like  to  draw  and  paint.  They  would  often  climb  to  one  of  the  bluffs 
above  the  valley  floor  and  she  would  try  to  capture  the  scene  before  her.  Sometimes  she 
just  caught  the  beauty  of  a  single  flower. 

She  enjoyed  her  art,  and  her  skill  came  back  rapidly.  Reminded  of  his  own  attempts, 
he  began  taking  along  a  sketch  pad.  With  kindly  hints  from  her,  his  drawing  improved. 
They  often  shared  quiet  awe  at  their  impressive  world. 

From  habit,  he  took  his  rifle  on  their  outings.  Sometimes  he  would  have  a  little  target 
practice,  but  he  had  no  interest  in  shooting  the  animals  they  saw.  He  did  teach  her  how  to 
shoot,  though,  and  she  became  good  with  a  gun. 

It  was  on  a  day  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  that  he  told  her  about  the  valley  and 
about  the  thought  he'd  had  there  of  settling  the  place.  He  was  pleased  when  she  urged 
him  to  describe  it  in  detail.  She  was  trying  to  picture  it  clearly. 

He  thought  how  happy  they  could  be  there.  Her  beauty  and  the  children  they  might 
have  would  complete  that  paradise. 

He  did  not  notice  it,  but  a  deep  struggle  began  in  him  between  that  dream  of  the 
valley  and  his  long-standing  wish  to  be  a  doctor.  He  knew  the  idea  of  the  valley  was  an 
unlikely  one,  and  he  still  did  nothing  about  it,  but  the  two  thoughts  lived  on  together. 


The  young  woman  he  loved  could  create  in  other  ways  than  her  drawing  and 
painting.  When  he  visited  her  at  the  nurses'  residence  in  the  evening  after  his  studies,  he 
often  found  her  sewing  clothes.  What  she  made  was  in  good  taste,  yet  fitted  her  fine 
figure  well.  He  could  picture  her  in  the  future,  making  the  clothes  of  their  children. 

She  seemed  to  like  other  sides  of  being  a  housewife  too.  The  small  kitchen  in  the 
nurses'  residence  had  hardly  been  used  before  she  came.  Most  of  the  women  preferred 
eating  the  bland  hospital  food  to  cooking  their  own,  but  she  enjoyed  trying  out  recipes. 
When  he  came  to  see  her,  she  would  sometimes  offer  him  her  results,  watching  closely  as 
he  sampled  them,  finding  out  what  he  liked  best. 

He  loved  her  for  her  pleasure  in  things  of  the  home,  but  she  also  had  her  interests  in 
cultural  things  and  an  urge  to  improve  herself.  Somehow  she  found  time  to  read.  She  had 
a  longing  to  be  made  richer  by  the  classics,  and  she  would  often  save  parts  to  show  him. 
He  asked  her  to  read  them  aloud,  and  she  always  seemed  to  see  deeply  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  people. 


He  asked  her  once,  "What  would  you  say  you  want  out  of  life?" 

That  was  not  an  easy  question,  but  when  she  had  considered  it  she  said,  "There  are 
really  two  things  that  I  want:  love  and  awareness.  The  love  is  not  just  from  people,  but 
also  for  people,  and  not  just  the  kind  that  you  and  I  have.  It's  more  like  a  feeling  for  all  of 
humanity  —  even  for  everything  in  creation. 


"Awareness  might  just  be  love  carried  further.  I  want  to  know  all  about  animals.  I 
want  to  hear  clearly  the  sound  of  wind  in  the  trees  and  sense  the  deep  churnings  in  the 
clouds.  I  want  to  see  clearly  the  structure  of  mountains  and  feel  fine  sand  under  my  feet. 
There  are  so  many  things!" 

He  knew.  They  shared  these  thoughts  and  feelings. 

One  starlit  night  when  he  had  walked  her  back  to  the  residence  after  a  visit  with  the 
doctor  and  his  gracious  wife,  he  was  whispering  good  night.  They  stood  on  the  steps  so 
that,  as  he  held  her,  their  faces  were  side  by  side.  His  chin  was  against  her  cheek,  and  it 
felt  a  warm  moistness  that  could  only  be  from  her  eyes. 

Gently,  he  tipped  back  her  head  and  studied  her  face.  The  gorgeous  eyes  were 
closed,  the  long  lashes  drawn  together  damply  in  little  tufts,  glistening  slightly,  and 
silvery  tears  slid  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"What's  wrong,  love?"  he  asked  softly. 

She  hugged  herself  closer,  arousing  in  him  the  strong  urge  to  protect  her  that  he  had 
felt  from  the  very  first.  His  arms  tried  to  assure  her,  and  he  kissed  her  forehead  lightly  at 
the  hairline. 

"It  will  be  all  right,  love.  Just  tell  me." 

She  shivered  a  bit  and  clung  to  him,  her  head  tucked  down  under  his  chin  now.  "I 
love  you,  that's  all,"  she  whispered.  "I  —  I  just  love  you."  She  was  crying  and  smiling  at 
the  same  time. 

For  all  these  things,  he  loved  her,  but  more  than  for  any  of  them  for  the  fact  that  she 
truly  responded  to  life,  was  so  beautifully  alive.  Instead  of  constantly  looking  for  new 
things  to  excite  her,  she  lived  fully  through  normal  daily  events.  She  dwelt  in  life's  main 
current,  living  it  actively  and  with  zest,  yet  gently  too.  In  her,  he  came  to  see  his  ideal 
woman:  all  woman,  all  alive  and,  in  the  future,  wifely  and  motherly  as  well.  She  was  a 
beautiful  triumph  of  all  that  was  feminine. 


One  day,  not  long  after  he  returned  from  his  camping  holiday,  his  doctor- friend  came 
striding  into  the  shop.  "You're  keeping  very  busy  now,  young  fellow,"  he  smiled  tiredly. 

"Yes,  doctor.  It's  the  extra  shifts  the  mine  is  working.  They  never  stop  these  days. 
There  is  even  another  man  here  now.  Have  you  met  him?" 

"No,  I  haven't." 

The  young  mechanic  called  the  heavy-duty  man  over.  The  fellow  grimaced  at  his 
greasy  hands  and  gave  a  casual  salute.  Quite  used  to  that  gesture  from  his  time  in  a  recent 
war,  the  doctor  returned  it. 

The  three  went  on  talking  about  the  mine,  but  the  new  man  soon  went  back  to  work. 
The  doctor  looked  at  his  narrow  figure  as  he  walked  away.  In  the  style  of  one  of  his 
favourite  farmer-patients,  he  thought,  'He  ain't  no  wider  acrosst  thu  arse  nor  a  chicken  is 
butween  thu  eyes.'  But  that  did  not  trigger  smiles  in  him. 


"How's  your  good  wife,  doctor?"  asked  the  mechanic.  "I  haven't  seen  her  around 
shopping  much  lately." 

The  older  man's  face  grew  more  serious.  An  anxious  look  came  over  it.  The 
gauntness  around  his  eyes  was  suddenly  easier  to  see. 

"Frankly,  son,  I'm  worried  about  her.  She  hardly  eats  anything,  and  she's  having 
pains  in  her  abdomen.  I  can't  seem  to  pin  down  the  cause,  so  I'm  arranging  for  her  to  go 
to  the  capital  for  tests.  As  you  know,  we  can't  do  much  here." 

"I'm  sorry,  doctor.  We  didn't  think  she  seemed  quite  herself  when  we  came  to  visit, 
the  other  evening,  but  we  didn't  know  she  was  really  sick." 

"Well,  she'd  never  mention  anything;  she  doesn't  make  a  fuss.  In  fact,  I  wish  she'd 
told  me  about  her  pain  much  sooner.  She's  a  brave  woman.  I  only  hope  she  hasn't  been 
too  brave  for  her  own  good." 

"It  is  serious  then." 

"Well,  I  hope  my  guess  is  wrong.  But  if  it's  right,  then  it  is  serious,  yes." 
"I'm  sorry,"  the  mechanic  said  again. 

He  wanted  to  know  what  his  friend  had  guessed,  but  he  felt  too  close  to  the  couple  to 
ask.  The  doctor  didn't  say.  He  suddenly  just  tore  his  mind  away  from  his  worry. 
"Well,  that's  quite  a  girlfriend  you've  got,"  he  said. 

"She's  wonderful!"  the  mechanic  agreed.  "I  have  never  met  anyone  like  her." 

"She's  a  fine  nurse  too.  It's  a  calling  with  her,  not  just  a  job." 

The  mechanic  glowed  with  pleasure  at  his  friend's  praise  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

"I  know  you  would  agree,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  this  isn't  just  any  random  young 
woman  you  could  pick  out  of  a  crowd." 

The  mechanic  studied  his  friend  for  a  moment,  because  he  saw  that  he  was  leading 
up  to  something.  He  certainly  agreed  however.  "She  is  a  very  special  young  woman,"  he 
said.  "If  she  will  accept  me  when  the  time  comes,  I  hope  to  marry  her." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  the  doctor.       1  guess  you  know  that  I  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  health  of  our  nurses?" 

"Yes,  I  know."  Suddenly  he  thought  he  saw  what  his  friend  was  getting  at.  "Don't 
worry,  doctor.  There  will  be  no  risk  of  her  becoming  pregnant  before  we  are  married.  I 
respect  her  far  too  much." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that  as  well,  but  there's  more  to  it." 

The  mechanic  thought  a  moment.  "Ah!"  he  said.  "Are  you  worried  about  my  health, 
doctor?" 

The  older  man  grinned.  "Well,  you're  good-enough-looking.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me 
if  you  had  —  uhh  —  come  to  know  many  other  women." 
"Some,"  the  mechanic  admitted. 
"It  only  takes  one,  if  it's  a  wrong  one." 

"So  you'd  like  to  check  me  over  and  be  sure  I'm  all  right  for  our  beautiful  young 
nurse?  —  Okay,  I  certainly  agree  to  that." 

"Good,"  said  the  doctor.  "Can  you  come  to  the  hospital  first  thing  in  the  morning? 
I'll  examine  you  and  take  some  blood  samples.  Then  we'll  have  a  little  talk." 

"I'll  be  there  sharp  at  0800  hours,"  the  young  man  agreed. 


He  looked  a  bit  embarrassed,  so  the  doctor  went  back  to  their  opening  subject. 


"So  the  mine  has  got  you  hopping?"  said  the  doctor.  "Good." 

He  seemed  to  be  thinking  that  his  young  friend  would  have  less  time  for  drinking 
now.  He  didn't  really  believe  the  mechanic  would  ever  go  back  to  that,  but  being  busier 
would  make  it  even  less  likely. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  it  being  good,"  said  the  mechanic.  " —  I  heard  that  the 
government  is  building  a  very  big  stockpile." 

"Huh!"  said  the  doctor.  It  was  clear  at  once  that  he  did  not  approve.  "It's  all  the 
result  of  that  meddling  with  the  national  assembly  two  years  ago.  Now  everything  is 
being  changed  to  make  the  country  more  ready  for  war  —  everything." 

"You  get  that  impression  too,  do  you?  I  also  have  thought  that,  though  I  don't  know 
about  producing  more  of  the  mine's  metal,  because  there  could  be  other  reasons  for  it.  but 
even  the  new  laws  to  regulate  drinking  can  be  traced  to  being  more  ready  for  war." 

"Yes,"  the  doctor  agreed  sadly.  From  what  he  had  seen,  he  could  already  imagine  the 
possible  carnage  with  a  clearness  that  made  his  throat  tighten.  "What  scares  me  most, 
though,  is  that  this  may  be  only  the  beginning,  the  first  steps  in  a  monstrous  plan.  From 
the  signs  so  far,  I'm  afraid  the  future  doesn't  look  good.  Even  the  people  themselves  may 
be  changed.  For  the  sake  of  turning  the  nation  into  a  warfare  state,  they  may  bring  in  laws 
to  regiment  us." 


The  six  months  after  he  met  his  beautiful  nurse  seemed  to  speed  by.  Did  being  in 
love  somehow  affect  time  itself?  Minutes,  hours,  days  might  slowly  limp  past  when  they 
were  not  together,  but  when  he  thought  back  from  the  end  of  a  month  to  its  beginning,  it 
seemed  like  only  yesterday. 

Though  he  was  much  busier  at  the  shop  than  before,  he  got  as  much  studying  done  as 
he  ever  had,  maybe  more.  By  further  correspondence  work,  he  completed  the  fourth  of 
five  courses  he  needed  for  the  second  year  of  his  degree.  He  was  already  looking  forward 
to  third  year,  which  he  could  do  in  the  same  way. 

After  that,  he  would  have  to  study  on  the  campus  of  the  regional  college.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  do  any  of  the  practical  work  of  premedicine  since  his  night  classes  in  the 
capital.  He  would  need  their  labs  to  catch  up. 

However,  he  had  seen  that  they  should  not  postpone  getting  married.  The  doctor  had 
found  that  he  was  as  healthy  as  he  looked  and  felt,  and  there  was  no  real  reason  to  wait 
longer.  They  already  knew  one  another  as  well  as  they  ever  would  outside  of  marriage. 

One  evening  after  his  studies,  he  was  about  to  start  for  the  nurses'  residence  to 
propose  to  the  woman  he  loved.  However,  some  bit  of  world  news  that  he  overheard  from 
his  landlord's  part  of  the  house  caught  his  ear.  It  reminded  him  that  there  were,  after  all, 
important  things  about  himself  that  he  had  not  yet  mentioned  to  her. 

She  must  be  given  a  chance  to  think  about  some  of  his  different  beliefs  before  he 


proposed.  She  must  be  brought  to  see  that  life  with  him,  as  well  as  leading  to  much 
happiness,  might  just  bring  sorrow  too.  Honour  made  him  point  that  out. 

When  they  met,  he  was  pleased  to  see  her  dressed  in  the  same  form-fitting  outfit 
she'd  had  on  when  they  first  met.  He  did  not  mention  that,  but  avoided  word  or  actions 
that  might  touch  off  emotions  and  get  in  the  way  of  thinking.  When  they  took  seats  on  the 
sofa  in  the  lounge,  he  did  not  even  take  her  hand. 

She  saw  at  once  that  something  was  bothering  him  and  that  he  wanted  to  talk.  Maybe 
he'd  heard  bad  news.  She  knew  there  were  problems  in  his  family,  mainly  with  his  father. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  she  asked.  Her  anxious  tone  already  made  him  regret 
what  he  felt  they  had  to  talk  about. 

"No-o-o-o,"  he  said.  "It's  not  that  anything  is  wrong.  It's  just  that  I  want  to  explain 
something  to  you  about  myself  that  I  should  have  mentioned  long  before  this.  The  subject 
just  never  came  up." 

She  already  felt  relieved.  At  least  he  wasn't  about  to  say  he  had  to  go  away. 

She  slid  out  of  her  slippers  and  tucked  her  longish  legs  and  shapely  feet  up  on  the 
sofa.  Turning  toward  him,  she  stretched  one  arm  along  the  top  of  its  back  and  looked  at 
him. 

"Tell  me,"  she  prompted. 


With  her  urging,  he  was  at  least  able  to  say,  "I  have  to  explain  some  beliefs  of  mine," 
but  he  wondered  where  to  start.  Looking  back,  it  was  not  clear  just  where  the  start  of 
those  ideas  had  been. 

"They  are  my  thoughts  and  feelings  about  war,  service  in  the  armed  forces.  — " 

'Ah!'  She  pursed  her  lips,  thinking  back,  adding  up  all  the  clues  he  had  let  fall  over 
their  half-year  together.  She  also  recalled  that  his  father  was  a  high-ranking  army  officer 
and  that  they'd  had  some  kind  of  serious  falling-out. 

"You  do  not  approve  of  either  war  or  the  armed  forces."  She  said  it  softly,  but  knew 
it  was  the  truth. 

Surprised,  he  looked  at  her,  feeling  very  grateful.  She  already  seemed  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  him.  "No,"  he  said.  "I  don't." 

Her  eyebrows  rose  a  bit,  and  she  said,  "And  do  you  think  that,  because  of  these 
views,  I  might  somehow  love  you  less?" 

"No-o-o.  No,  but  you  are  a  very  bright  young  woman,  and  you  could  easily  come  to 
see  that  it  isn't  wise  to  love  me.  The  way  things  are  going  in  our  country,  my  beliefs 
mean  loving  a  kind  of  heretic,  maybe  even  a  traitor."  He  sighed,  trying  to  look  as  if  he 
could  not  blame  her  if  she  thought  that. 

He  added,  "You  will  never  need  to  prove  to  me  that  you  have  courage.  Your  coming 
here  all  on  your  own  is  proof  enough  of  that.  Anyway,  I  know  it.  I  sense  courage  in  you. 
But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  being  brave  and  being  foolhardy.  And  for  a 
beautiful  woman  like  you  it  might  just  be  foolhardy  to  become  more  involved  with  a  man 
who  has  my  beliefs.  There  must  be  a  great  many  men  who  would  be  extremely  happy  if 
you'd  be  theirs,  and  most  of  them  either  have  no  such  views  or  don't  hold  them  very 
strongly." 


She  looked  at  him  and  said  quietly,  "But  all  this  misses  the  point.  The  point  is  that  I 
do  love  you,  here  and  now.  And  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  being  brave  or  foolhardy." 

She  was  not  in  the  grip  of  emotion.  She  was  calmly  stating  what  she  felt  was  a  fact  of 
her  life. 

Her  words  touched  him  deeply,  and  he  longed  to  touch  her,  hold  her,  assure  her,  but 
he  knew  he  should  continue.  Honour  demanded  that  he  give  her  the  whole  picture  of  her 
possible  unhappy  life  if  she  married  him. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I'm  sure  you  know  more  about  the  state  of  the  world  around  us 
than  I  do.  I  used  to  keep  up  with  it,  but  somehow  I  seem  to  have  lost  touch.  You  know 
that  the  nation  has  started  on  a  far-reaching  program  to  prepare  for  war.  What  happens 
when  they  ask  me  to  take  part  in  that?" 

He  paused,  asking  himself  the  question.  'Yes.  What  would  happen?' 

He  tried  to  answer  it.  "In  that  event,  I  hope  I  would  have  the  courage  to  do  what  I 
believe  is  right.  I  hope  I  would  be  able  to  say,  'I'm  sorry,  but  I'll  do  anything  you  ask  of 
me  as  a  citizen  except  take  any  part  in  war.  I  see  clearly  that  I  have  a  duty  to  society  as 
one  of  its  member,  but  I  will  not  take  part  in  its  greatest  evil.'" 

He  sighed.  The  whole  thing  was  now  clear  in  his  mind.  He  could  see  the  results  of 
his  refusal  as  if  he  were  already  in  that  future. 

"Quite  aside  from  legal  action,  which  there  would  no  doubt  be,"  he  said,  "they  would 
persecute  us.  People  who  now  smile  at  us  warmly  would  become  openly  hostile.  The 
grocer  wouldn't  sell  to  us.  The  fish-dealer  would  always  be  sold  out  of  the  kinds  we  like 
best.  Our  children  would  come  home  from  school  with  bloody  noses  and  black  eyes, 
suffering  for  the  beliefs  of  their  father.  But  worst  of  all,  maybe,  you  would  see  in  the  eyes 
of  everyone  and  also  hear  the  painful  charge,  'He  is  a  coward.' 

"It  would  not  be  only  me  that  they  would  hate.  It  would  be  us.  Harassment  works 
that  way.  It  is  not  based  on  justice.  And  we  couldn't  expect  kindness  from  any  but  the 
very  bravest  friends.  No  one  who  is  really  different  gets  that." 

He  turned  to  look  at  her,  his  expressive  eyes  showing  the  trouble  he  pictured  so 
clearly.  Her  smooth  forehead  was  more  clouded  than  he  had  ever  seen  it.  She  had 
imagined  what  he'd  described  as  vividly  as  he  had.  For  the  time  being,  this  was  the  way 
he  should  leave  her. 

"Think  about  it,  love,"  he  advised.  "Above  all,  think  about  it  for  the  sake  of  our 
children.  Let  the  picture  that  I've  given  sink  into  your  mind  and  even  burn  a  little. 

"And  please  don't  think  that  my  views  will  change  once  I  am  married  and  have  a 
family  to  look  after  and  am  more  mature.  By  everything  that  I  hold  dear  —  yourself 
above  all  —  I  swear  that  these  beliefs  of  mine  about  war  are  ones  that  I  will  never 
betray." 

Perhaps  he  had  begun  to  act  a  part,  but  he  did  not  take  back  a  single  word.  Standing, 
he  looked  down  at  her.  He  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  back  of  her  hand  where  it  rested  on 
top  of  the  sofa. 

It  began  moving  to  touch  his  face,  but  she  saw  in  time  that  she  should  halt  the 
movement.  He  straightened. 

He  had  kept  his  resolve  to  make  her  see  her  possible  danger,  but  he  also  felt  great 
sympathy  as  well  as  love  for  her.  He  still  longed  to  hug  her  to  him  and  assure  her  that 
everything  would  be  fine,  but  he  didn't. 

"I  think  I  should  go  now.  You  understand  why,  don't  you?" 


She  said  simply,  "Yes." 

"I  will  be  back,"  he  said  levelly.  "You  know  I  couldn't  stay  away  for  long  —  unless 
you  asked  me  to." 

She  smiled  a  bit.  She  wouldn't  have  wanted  it  any  other  way. 
"Promise  me  you  will  think  about  what  I  have  said?" 

"I  promise,"  she  said.  "But  I  can't  promise  that  I  won't  also  feel  about  them."  She 
smiled  again,  but  a  bit  sadly. 

"That  is  a  woman's  right."  He  almost  grinned.  "Goodbye  for  now." 

He  made  a  little  kissing  motion  with  his  lips  and  walked  out  into  the  night,  which 
seemed  to  scowl  on  him. 


It  was  a  little  more  than  six  months  ago  that  his  doctor- friend's  wife  had  taken  ill. 
There  had  been  no  better  way  to  deal  with  her  problem  than  putting  her  into  a  hospital  in 
the  regional  capital,  which  was  better  equipped  to  diagnose  her  condition.  They  had 
finally  found  the  problem  and  done  some  major  surgery,  but  not  with  much  success.  By 
that  stage,  it  could  only  relieve  her  for  a  time,  not  cure  her. 

About  a  month  after  that  attempt,  the  mechanic  had  driven  his  girl  down  to  the  small 
city  on  the  railroad.  He  had  put  her  on  a  train  for  the  capital,  where  her  parents  lived  in 
one  of  the  suburbs.  Her  father  was  in  business  in  the  city. 

When  she  came  back,  she  mentioned  that  she  had  also  visited  the  doctor's  wife  in 
hospital.  It  later  came  out  through  the  doctor  himself  that  she  had  also  given  up  three 
days  of  holiday  to  nurse  her.  There  had  been  a  shortage  of  special  nurses. 

"Will  she  be  all  right?"  the  mechanic  asked,  concerned  that  she  still  needed  such 
close  care. 

His  girl  just  looked  at  him  with  her  big  eyes  soft  and  sad.  They  had  the  sheen  that 
comes  just  before  tears,  and  she  slowly  shook  her  head. 

The  mechanic  knew  then  that  a  time  was  coming  when  he  could  try  to  be  as  good  a 
friend  to  the  doctor  as  the  doctor  had  been  to  him. 


The  mechanic's  older  friend  had  found  a  young  doctor  fresh  from  working  as  an 
intern  to  deal  with  his  practice.  He  was  then  spelled  off  enough  that  he  could  spend 
nearly  half  his  time  in  the  city  to  comfort  his  wife  and  watch  the  big-city  doctors  deal 
with  her  case.  The  rest  of  the  time,  he  spent  in  being  sure  that  the  people  of  the  town,  his 
home,  were  getting  the  best  of  care.  The  new  doctor  had  come  to  it  with  a  fair  grasp  of 
the  science  of  medicine.  The  older  man  was  trying  to  teach  him  more  of  the  art. 

The  young  men  saw  one  another  around  fairly  often.  Once,  when  the  doctor  himself 
was  in  town  and  the  mechanic's  girl  was  working,  he  himself  had  a  day  off.  He  and  the 
new  man  walked  out  the  road  that  led  to  the  mine.  During  that  outing,  though,  he  found 
reasons  for  not  thinking  much  of  him. 

First  was  his  way  of  thinking  of  and  dealing  with  women.  The  mechanic  already 


knew  about  this  from  his  girl,  because  the  young  doctor  showed  wrong  views  with  some 
of  the  nurses  as  he  worked.  During  the  outing,  he  boasted  about  his  conquest  of  the 
hardware  man's  wife.  He  seemed  to  think  he  was  alone  in  that,  and  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  she  had  conquered  him. 

There  was  also  the  way  the  young  doctor  looked  at  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  did 
not  seem  much  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  patient.  For  him,  medicine  did  not 
involve  working  on  a  friendly  person-to-person  basis  as  it  did  with  the  town's  proper 
doctor.  It  was  keeping  the  body  of  the  country  fit.  Disease  as  a  problem  of  the  state 
caught  his  interest,  but  as  the  problem  of  one  human  being  it  did  not.  He  could  bring 
himself  to  deal  with  small  cases  only  by  thinking  of  the  total  national  effect  of  such 
efforts.  Curing  a  miner  of  a  dose  of  clap  or  lancing  a  boil  on  a  farmer's  ass  was  tuning  up 
the  state. 

He  was  also  convinced  that  the  aims  of  the  nation  and  its  government  were  right  and 
good.  Those  who  did  not  support  them  with  energy  were  not  only  wrong  but  also  very 
suspect.  A  country  too  strong  to  challenge  was  the  goal  he  longed  most  to  see  reached.  It 
did  not  have  to  be  more  powerful  than  it  already  was,  though,  before  it  began  showing  a 
harder  face  toward  the  enemy.  This  approach  need  not  avoid  force  at  times,  since  talks 
backed  by  armed  strength  were  the  only  kind  he  thought  would  really  work. 

There  was  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  risk  and  even  loss  of  life  in  such  ways  of 
acting  —  especially  when  the  great  destructive  power  of  modern  weapons  was  recalled 
—  but  that  was  no  more  than  the  proper  price  of  the  nation's  greatness.  He  had  a  strong 
desire  to  be  submerged  in  a  state  where  the  only  thing  that  mattered  was  the  mass,  yet  he 
did  not  seem  much  worried  about  the  chances  of  mass  suffering  or  mass  death. 

His  great  hero  was  the  general  who  was  the  leader  of  the  rightist  party.  It  was  firmly 
in  power  and  had  caused  the  national  assembly  to  downgrade  itself  by  voting  to  put  in 
effect  The  Emergency  Measures  Act.  The  general  seemed  to  be  pursuing  other  ideas  as 
well,  but  they  were  not  yet  seen  clearly.  It  seemed  likely,  though,  that  they  would  involve 
further  serious  backsliding. 

Was  the  young  doctor  the  only  recent  product  of  medical  schools  who  had  such 
views?  Could  he  possibly  show  new  trends  in  all  the  nation's  colleges?  If  he  did,  the 
mechanic  had  good  reasons  for  taking  courses  only  by  correspondence.  Such  ideas  had 
not  shown  up  in  them  yet. 


The  mechanic  was  working  on  the  books  in  the  shop's  small  office  when  he  heard 
the  older  doctor's  step  on  the  floor  outside.  He  was  surprised,  because  he  thought  his 
friend  was  out  of  town.  He  looked  up,  pleased,  but  when  he  saw  the  friendly  face  he 
knew  at  once  that  the  doctor  was  suffering. 

"You  look  very  tired,  my  friend,"  said  the  mechanic.  "Let  me  drive  you  home." 

The  doctor  let  himself  be  put  into  his  car  and  driven.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  let 
into  his  own  house  and  seated  on  the  sofa  in  his  living  room. 

From  the  phone  in  the  hallway,  the  mechanic  called  the  hospital  to  report  the  doctor 
back.  He  briefly  told  the  head  nurse  what  he  thought  the  problem  was  and  suggested  that 
his  friend  be  called  only  if  he  was  badly  needed.  Then  he  went  into  the  kitchen  and 


hunted  out  the  makings  for  a  pot  of  coffee. 

The  thought  came  to  him  several  times  that  he  must  start  his  friend  talking.  If  he  let 
out  his  feelings,  wouldn't  they  be  much  less  likely  to  stifle  him? 

Soon  he  set  the  coffee  on  the  low  table  in  front  of  his  friend.  The  doctor  was  sitting 
exactly  where  he  had  been  before,  looking  vaguely  out  the  window  across  the  room, 
clearly  staggered  by  his  loss.  It  did  not  seem  to  make  a  difference  that  he  was  a  doctor 
and  had  dealt  with  death  many  times. 

The  mechanic  sat  beside  him  and  poured  two  cups  full.  Then  they  both  sighed.  A 
moment  later,  the  doctor  groaned. 

"She's  gone,"  he  half  whispered. 

His  voice  had  a  note  that  said  he  could  not  believe  it,  even  though  he  had  known  for 
weeks  that  his  wife  would  soon  die.  He  shuddered,  and  tears  began  gathering.  They  came 
slowly,  but  they  grew  to  a  flood  that  brimmed  out  onto  his  cheeks  and  streamed  down. 

"She's  dead."  His  voice  was  fuller  this  time.  He  was  telling  his  young  friend  the  fact 
now. 

"I'm  sorry,  doctor.  I  —  I  just  don't  know  what  to  say,"  said  the  mechanic.  He 
grasped  his  old  friend's  forearm.  It  was  not  just  a  gesture  of  comfort.  It  was  a  plea  that 
the  doctor  himself  should  hold  on  somehow  and  survive  this  blow. 

The  older  man  put  his  head  back  against  the  sofa  and  sobbed  with  his  eyes  closed, 
his  whole  body  quaking. 

After  a  while,  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  Through  tears,  he  could  see  out  the  window 
to  bright  clouds  that  were  building  over  the  mountains.  All  at  once,  he  was  overcome  by  a 
need  to  do  something.  He  leaned  forward  and  took  up  his  coffee. 

After  a  few  thoughtful  sips,  he  said,  "I  loved  my  wife  very  much.  —  I  don't  know  if 
you  knew  that.  Our  marriage  was  a  good  one."  Was  his  voice  improving  a  bit? 

"There  was  only  one  thing  that  I  wanted  for  her  more  than  life  itself:  that  she  should 
escape  her  pain.  Our  medicines  did  very  little." 

He  threw  up  one  hand  slightly,  sniffing  back  new  tears.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "I 
didn't  mean  she  should  die  to  escape  it." 

An  urge  to  talk  had  come  over  him,  and  the  words  seemed  to  be  helping. 

"A  healthy  young  fellow  like  you  probably  has  no  idea  what  severe  pain  is  like,"  he 
went  on,  bending  toward  his  cup.  "Maybe  I  have  no  idea  myself,  but  I've  seen  plenty  of 
it,  and  you  don't  have  to  see  much  to  know  it  is  the  worst  thing  in  life.  — 

"Life?  — 

"And  then  there's  death.  The  complete  pain-killer,"  he  added  bitterly.  No  drug  is  that 
effective.  — 

"You  know,  it's  strange  though.  I  don't  think  of  death  itself  as  an  evil  —  not  natural 
death  —  not  even  now.  The  evil  is  what  so  often  comes  before  it:  the  ill-health,  the 
suffering." 

The  doctor  was  talking  freely  now,  and  that  could  only  be  good.  Tears  were  still  in 
his  eyes,  but  each  word  seemed  to  nudge  him  a  bit  further  back  toward  the  current  of  life. 
Given  a  chance,  that  would  carry  him  out  of  his  shock. 

"I  have  never  really  thought  of  medicine  mainly  as  preventing  death.  It  is  the  poor 
health  and  suffering,  not  death  itself,  that  are  the  real  enemies  of  life. 

"It's  strange,  you  know.  We  usually  think  of  life  and  death  as  opposites,  but  that's 
not  complete  thinking.  Like  being  conceived  and  being  born,  death  is  really  just  an  event 


in  the  life  span.  Only,  instead  of  being  at  the  start  of  that  time,  it  is  at  the  end.  The  final 
event. 

"When  you  think  about  it,  life  that  doesn't  end  would  be  a  bad  plan.  We  seem  to 
emerge  for  a  while  from  that  great  unknown  of  the  universe,  run  a  kind  of  race  to  see 
what  we  can  get  done  in  our  brief  time,  and  then  unite  with  it  again.  That's  birth,  life  and 
death.  Deep  in  our  hearts,  who  would  want  it  to  be  different  under  any  conditions,  but 
especially  when  we  are  faced  with  illness  and  pain?" 

The  doctor  seemed  to  know  at  some  deep  level  that  talking  was  his  own  best 
medicine.  The  mechanic  did  what  he  could  to  keep  his  friend's  words  flowing. 

"But  how  should  we  think  and  feel  about  the  dead,  doctor?  That's  the  question  that 
has  always  puzzled  me."  As  he  often  did,  he  was  thinking  then  of  his  grandfather,  the 
great  friend  of  his  childhood. 

"Should  we  mourn  the  dead,  do  you  mean?  Ah,  yes  — ,"  the  doctor  sighed.  "If  we 
loved  them,  we  should  mourn  them.  Mourning  is  just  love  of  the  things  that  die  more 
slowly  than  the  body.  But  we  must  not  mourn  too  much  or  for  too  long. 

"We  have  to  remember  always  that,  to  the  living,  life  is  the  highest  good.  Illness, 
pain,  or  anything  that  denies  life's  fullness  is  an  evil.  And  that  includes  customs  that  call 
for  long-lasting  or  extreme  mourning.  They  try  to  force  just  a  show  of  love.  —  Mourning 
must  be  left  to  the  mourner.  It  is  reasonable  that  our  death  ends  our  life,  do  you  see,  but 
someone  else's  death  must  never  prevent  our  own." 

Tears  lingered  in  the  doctor's  eyes,  but  it  seemed  clear  now  that  he  would  go  on.  He 
would  mourn,  and  perhaps  for  a  long  time  ,  but  he  would  also  live.  His  mourning  would 
be  what  it  should  be:  a  part  of  life  and  love,  a  further  way  to  express  them. 


In  the  hallway,  the  telephone  rang.  The  mechanic  moved  to  answer  it,  but  his  friend 
signalled  him  to  keep  his  seat  and  went  himself.  It  would  now  be  better  that  way. 
"Hello?" 

U  99 

"That's  all  right.  Don't  be  sorry.  What's  going  on?" 

U  99 

"I  see.  How  long  has  she  been  in  labour?" 

U  99 

"Hm." 

U  99 

"I  think  we'd  better  help  out.  Prepare  for  a  section,  please." 

U  99 

"Good.  Be  sure  we  have  plenty  of  blood  on  hand.  I'll  be  as  fast  and  neat  as  I  can,  but 
I'm  getting  slower.  Double-check  the  type,  please." 

U  99 

"I'll  be  scrubbed  in  half  an  hour  at  most." 

"No-no,  but  thanks  for  your  sympathy.  I'll  see  you  soon." 

The  doctor  came  back  into  the  room,  but  did  not  take  a  seat.  Thinking,  he  took  up  the 


coffee  he  had  been  sipping  for  so  long  and  downed  it  in  easy  gulps.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
mechanic-friend. 

"That  was  the  head  nurse.  My  relief  man  had  to  go  out  to  one  of  the  farms  in  a  hurry, 
and  there's  a  baby  at  the  hospital  trying  hard  to  be  born.  His  mother  is  weakening,  even 
though  she  has  the  most  beautiful  nurse  in  the  place  looking  after  her,"  he  smiled.  "The 
baby  will  never  make  it  by  itself,  so  I'll  just  go  and  lend  a  hand. 

"Thanks  for  your  help  here.  Come  on;  I'll  drive  you  back  to  the  shop." 


For  a  while  after  telling  his  girl  of  his  stand  about  armies  and  war,  he  made  himself 
avoid  proposing  marriage.  She  had  to  be  given  time  to  think.  Though  they  met  as  often  as 
ever,  he  did  not  propose  or  explain  his  views  further.  Once,  he  asked  her,  "Have  you  been 
thinking  about  those  things  I  asked  you  to  consider?"  She  answered  that  she  had,  and  they 
said  no  more  about  them. 

Two  weeks  after  the  statement  of  his  beliefs,  they  spent  another  of  their  days-off 
together  in  the  out-of-doors.  They  hiked  up  a  partly  overgrown  road  that  led  to  one  of  the 
small  deserted  mines  of  the  area.  Beyond  that,  they  followed  a  sketchy  trail  that  wound 
its  way  up  to  a  tiny  lake.  Airy  trees  bordered  the  water,  slightly  rustling  in  light  breeze. 
Swallows  skimmed  over  it,  probably  feeding  on  gnats  and  water-striders. 

Above  the  lake  was  an  alpine  meadow.  There  were  mingled  swathes  and  patches  of 
wildfiowers  that  hummed  with  bees,  clicked  with  grasshoppers  and  flickered  with 
butterflies.  Here  and  there,  tall  trees  seemed  to  guard  the  place. 

They  went  up  through  the  meadow  till  they  reached  a  ledge  that  overlooked  it.  There 
was  a  patch  of  grass  on  that,  surrounding  one  of  the  big  trees.  Its  branches  began  high 
enough  so  that  they  could  easily  stand  under  it  if  they  wanted  to.  Beyond  the  grass,  bright 
lichens  spread  over  surfaces  of  rock. 

They  sat  with  their  backs  against  the  tree,  and  she  took  their  lunch  from  the  knapsack 
he  had  been  carrying.  Eating  quietly,  they  shared  the  fine  view.  Well  below  the  meadow 
and  small  lake  spread  the  valley,  and  the  mountains  beyond  it  framed  everything.  Feeling 
a  deep  nearness  of  spirit  that  did  not  depend  on  words,  they  spoke  only  now  and  then. 

When  they  had  eaten,  she  did  not  set  up  her  easel  to  paint  as  she  had  thought  she 
might.  She  put  the  back  of  her  head  in  his  lap  and  stretched  out  on  the  grass  as  he  sat 
against  the  tree.  Looking  up  through  the  branches,  she  was  happy  just  to  be  there  with 
him. 

He  would  have  liked  very  much  to  kiss  her,  but  again  he  wanted  her  to  think  rather 
than  feel.  He  just  took  her  hand.  After  a  while,  he  touched  her  fingers  with  his  lips,  and 
she  smiled  up  at  him,  pleased  with  his  gentleness. 

"What  a  wonderful  day,"  he  breathed,  but  he  was  admiring  the  delicate  sculpture  of 
her  face. 

"Mm-hm." 

"Love?" 

"Mm?" 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

He  could  not  help  holding  his  breath.  What  could  she  possibly  say  after  what  he  had 


explained? 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  fine  eyes  showing  how  she  valued  this  greatest  of  all 
moments.  Then  she  hugged  herself  to  him,  her  head  against  his  chest.  "Yes,"  she  said. 
"How  can  you  doubt  it?" 

"You  have  thought  carefully  about  the  things  I  mentioned?"  he  asked  softly.  He 
kissed  the  top  of  her  head. 

"Yes,"  she  assured  him  in  a  voice  that  came  from  down  beside  his  heart. 

"And  you  are  willing  to  risk  it?" 

"Oh,  yes."  She  hugged  him  again.  "You  have  become  the  other  half  of  me,  and  I 
would  rather  share  misery  with  you  than  happiness  with  anyone  else.  There  is  no  real  life 
for  me  now  without  you,  either  good  or  bad." 

"Thank  goodness!" 

He  seemed  to  breathe  again,  and  he  kissed  her  lovely  lips. 


Their  marriage,  three  months  later,  was  a  simple  affair.  She  went  down  to  her  parents 
in  the  regional  capital  a  week  ahead  of  time.  Most  of  the  wedding  guests  would  be  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  bride,  and  she  contacted  many  of  them  then. 

He  arrived  the  day  before  the  wedding  with  their  friend  the  doctor,  who  would  act  as 
his  family.  He  had  also  written  to  his  old  mechanic-friend  and  his  boss,  and  they  came  to 
the  wedding  as  well.  They  and  the  doctor  seemed  to  get  along  very  well. 

There  were  also  some  of  his  former  classmates  from  high  school  and  his  night 
courses.  For  one  reason  or  another,  though,  he  had  lost  touch  with  most  of  them.  The 
ones  who  did  attend  had  become  different  in  some  way  that  he  could  not  explain  to 
himself. 

The  invitations  marked  'Please  Forward'  that  they  had  sent  to  his  mother  and  father 
and  to  his  brother  at  their  old  home  were  not  sent  to  any  new  address.  They  were  returned 
with  their  envelopes  stamped,  'Wrongly  Addressed'.  He'd  also  had  to  pay  a  small  fine  for 
that  at  the  post  office  in  the  hardware  store,  a  petty  new  measure  of  the  state.  No  doubt  it 
cut  down  on  such  mail  and  was  effective,  though,  and  it  was  now  said  widely  that  being 
efficient  was  a  great  thing. 

There  was  a  short  honeymoon  that  might  not  seem  like  much  to  anyone  else,  but  the 
married  couple  would  remember  it  very  fondly.  Its  main  event  was  the  first  full  meeting 
of  their  healthy  vibrant  bodies. 

Although  she  was  an  nurse  and  used  to  the  sight  of  naked  flesh,  he  did  not  believe 
she  would  have  trouble  in  being  aroused.  To  be  sure,  he  suggested  a  little  game.  Each  of 
them  had  to  take  off  one  item  at  a  time  of  the  other's  clothing  and  kiss  something  new 
that  was  revealed.  He  tried  to  be  bold  in  his  choice  of  places  to  kiss,  and  to  his  great 
pleasure  she  followed  his  example. 

He  kissed  her  palms,  her  firm  smooth  arms,  her  lovely  shoulders,  her  firm  belly. 
When  her  long  legs  were  bared,  he  kissed  her  smallish  feet  and  knees  and  the  wondrous 
smoothness  inside  her  thighs. 


He  found  her  breasts  to  be  as  fully  formed  as  that  part  of  a  woman  can  be  without 
being  too  big.  Beautiful!  They  had  small  hairless  nipples  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
kiss  and  feel  swelling  toward  his  lips. 

Finally,  she  stood  in  nothing  more  than  her  lace-trimmed  panties.  He  drew  them 
down  for  her  and  held  them  while  she  stepped  out  of  them. 

"Ooh,"  she  said.  She  had  not  expected  anything  like  his  next  kiss.  It  was  extremely 
personal. 

He  saw  that  she  was  ready,  and  she  accepted  him  into  her  body  with  an  ecstasy  she 
had  not  known  could  exist.  He  knew  that  he  had  found  in  her  his  true  mate  for  life,  and 
the  union  of  their  bodies  was  everything  they  could  possibly  have  hoped  for. 


With  their  marriage  coming,  he  had  made  extra  efforts  to  finish  the  small  house  he 
had  been  building.  They  had  also  shopped  together  for  its  furniture  in  the  small  city  down 
on  the  railway.  After  their  honeymoon,  they  settled  into  the  place  he'd  put  up  with  his 
own  two  hands  in  the  edge  of  the  forest  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  town.  They  did  not 
notice  how  alone  the  house  was,  but  he  might  soon  build  another  one  near  it. 

Selling  the  house  would  now  be  put  off  until  they  went  to  live  in  the  regional  capital 
so  he  could  finish  the  courses  leading  to  medicine.  Marriage  and  making  a  home  had  not 
replaced  his  plan  to  continue  his  studies,  but  there  were  times  when  he  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  was  not  quite  as  keen  about  it  as  he  once  was.  However,  his  wife  strongly 
encouraged  him. 

She  went  on  working  at  the  hospital.  Their  little  place  was  not  enough  to  keep  her 
busy,  and  some  of  her  extra  money  bought  them  a  few  more  pieces  of  furniture.  No  doubt 
the  rest  would  help  a  great  deal  when  he  started  at  college  full-time. 

When  that  move  came,  the  sale  of  the  house  alone  should  be  enough  to  pay  for  the 
year  needed  to  complete  his  first  degree.  The  chances  of  selling  had  greatly  increased 
since  he  had  begun  building,  because  the  mine  had  brought  in  many  more  workers.  He'd 
already  had  several  good  offers  for  it. 


Despite  plans  to  continue  his  studies,  he  thought  it  best  to  go  by  nature's  decision 
about  having  a  family.  He  realized  he  had  always  thought  of  himself  as  a  good  future 
father  and,  in  some  ways  at  least,  could  hardly  wait  to  become  one.  It  might  be  the  same 
as  with  marriage  itself,  the  choice  between  definite  happiness  now  and  only  possible 
happiness  in  the  future.  It  was  no  great  surprise,  then,  that  before  long  his  wife  became 
pregnant. 

Until  then,  she  had  hardly  ever  been  sick,  but  in  her  new  condition  there  was  not  a 
day  without  misery.  Pregnancy  itself  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  disease. 

Even  before  she  was  quite  sure  about  the  new  life  within  her,  she  found  that  her 
breakfast  would  sometimes  not  stay  down.  Later,  she  learned  that  her  morning  sickness 
could  be  eased  by  avoiding  liquids  at  that  first  meal,  and  she  ate  mostly  fresh  fruit.  After 


a  while,  though,  the  nausea  might  come  at  any  time. 

The  doctor  found  she  was  becoming  anaemic  and  put  her  on  iron  tablets,  but  they 
seemed  to  lie  in  her  stomach  more  like  lumps  of  lead.  Finally,  in  the  fourth  month,  when 
she  seemed  to  grow  much  bigger,  she  gave  in  to  her  husband's  suggestion  that  she  stop 
working. 

The  child  growing  within  her  partly  blocked  the  blood  returning  from  her  legs,  and 
varicose  veins  appeared.  They  often  caused  a  sense  of  burning.  If  she  sat  for  a  time,  they 
also  caused  pain  when  she  got  up,  so  she  limped  a  bit.  Elastic  bandages  and  sitting  with 
her  feet  up  helped  only  a  little. 

She  grew  still  bigger,  but  despite  her  awkward  size  and  all  her  other  troubles  there 
was  a  lovely  radiance  about  her.  Her  eyes  showed  gentle  excitement,  as  if  she  alone  knew 
some  wonderful  secret. 

He  would  not  have  thought  it  possible  to  feel  more  love  for  her  than  he  had  before, 
but  he  did.  She  had  always  aroused  his  desire  to  protect  her,  and  it  became  more  powerful 
than  ever.  He  even  found  an  unsung  beauty  in  her  new  shape  and  would  hug  her  to  him, 
awed  by  the  changes  they  had  caused. 


It  amazed  him  that  his  daily  nearness  to  his  wife  led  him  to  mix  more  with  other 
people.  Ever  since  coming  to  the  town,  he  had  been  slightly  annoyed  by  groups  of  men 
that  formed  easily  in  front  of  the  shop.  Retired  fellows  and  store-keepers  not  very  pressed 
by  their  own  business  would  gather  just  outside  the  big  open  doors  to  gossip.  As  they 
talked,  they  would  watch  the  work  inside.  Even  though  he  had  more  to  do  now,  he  often 
found  himself  drawn  into  these  groups. 

That  was  how  he  began  seeing  the  town  as  a  social  body.  Before,  he  had  seen  the 
people  of  its  government  only  as  a  set  of  faces  that  he  connected  with  a  set  of  titles: 
'mayor',  'treasurer',  'health  officer',  'alderman'  and  so  on.  Now,  these  became  for  him 
parts  of  a  working  whole,  and  he  began  to  see  it  working.  Much  to  his  surprise,  found  that 
he  had  somehow  become  part  of  it. 

His  belonging  seemed  strange.  Except  for  his  marriage,  he  had  not  clearly  felt  that  he 
was  an  atom  in  any  social  molecule  since  his  cadet  days  in  high  school. 

He  also  saw  that  the  town  had  problems,  and  without  really  noticing  he  began 
thinking  about  them.  Once,  he  had  just  joined  one  of  the  meetings  outside  the  shop  when 
his  friend  the  doctor  pulled  up  in  his  car  and  also  joined  the  group.  The  doctor  said  little 
this  time,  but  he  did  some  careful  listening.  When  everyone  else  had  drifted  back  to  work, 
he  stayed  a  bit  longer. 

"You  know,  young  fellow,"  he  said,  "you  should  run  for  office  in  our  elections  next 
month." 

"Me?"  the  mechanic  laughed. 

"Yes,  you,"  the  doctor  pressed,  struck  by  his  young  friend's  modesty.  He  clearly  did 
not  think  himself  qualified  for  office. 

"From  what  I  heard,  just  now,"  the  doctor  continued,  "I'd  say  your  views  are  sound 
and  based  on  real  thinking,  and  people  like  listening  to  you.  You  speak  well,  but  you 
never  sound  self-important.  They  just  listen  with  a  pleasure  they  don't  even  notice  and 


come  to  think  what  you  do. 

"This  street-lighting  that  you  have  just  been  calling  for  is  a  good  example.  Why,  you 
know,  I  have  been  carefully  explaining  the  case  for  that  for  ten  years,  and  what  have  I 
got?  One  light,  the  one  in  front  of  the  hospital  there,  the  only  one  in  town  —  and  even  it 
is  run  from  the  hospital.  Why,  son,  you  brought  them  closer  to  my  views  on  that  in  ten 
minutes  of  easy-going  chat  in  the  street  than  I  have  in  ten  years  of  reasoned  argument  in 
council." 

"My  friend,  it  just  looks  that  way.  If  it  came  to  a  vote,  they  would  still  turn  down  the 
idea." 

Maybe  that  was  it,  thought  the  doctor.  The  young  fellow's  modesty  made  people 
warm  to  him.  But  if  modesty  attracted  them,  something  quite  different  held  them.  In 
putting  forward  his  ideas,  he  managed  to  be  quietly  forceful.  It  was  never  himself  that  he 
was  putting  forward,  though,  and  without  ever  meaning  to  he  affected  them. 


The  doctor  decided  to  point  out  a  local  office  that  the  mechanic  could  try  for  in  the 
town's  elections.  "Run  for  treasurer.  Our  present  one,  the  hardware  man  with  his  long  list 
of  tired  sayings,  can  still  be  our  volunteer  fire  chief.  He's  been  treasurer  so  long  he's 
probably  thinking  he'll  pass  the  job  on  to  his  son  one  day,  if  the  young  villain  ever  comes 
back. 

"Do  you  know  about  him?  He  went  off  to  the  regional  capital  about  five  years  ago 
and  joined  the  navy.  He  doesn't  write  home  much,  I  gather,  but  he  seems  to  be  a 
boatswain's  mate  now. 

"His  father  was  very  put  out.  He  wanted  him  to  carry  on  the  business,  which  is 
certainly  thriving." 

"No,  I  guess  I've  never  heard  about  the  son.  I  don't  think  I'd  better  run  for  treasurer 
though.  I'd  make  a  real  enemy  out  of  the  hardware  man.  I'm  sure  he  already  thinks  I've 
had  dealings  with  his  wife,  though  I've  avoided  her,  as  I  told  you  when  you  checked  me 
over  before  my  wife  and  I  were  married." 

"If  he  thinks  you've  had  sex  with  his  wife,  it's  because  she  admires  you  so  much. 
She  never  gives  up  either.  You're  married  to  a  young  woman  who  is  far  beyond  her,  but 
she'll  still  try  for  you.  — 

"~I  think  you're  wrong  about  him  caring  though.  I  believe  he  doesn't  care  at  all 
about  her.  She's  welcome  to  chase  other  men." 

The  mechanic  chuckled.  "Let's  forget  about  all  that  now,  doctor,"  he  said.  "Can  you 
come  for  supper  tomorrow?  The  wife's  lining  up  a  fine  meal,  too  much  for  just  ourselves, 
especially  if  she  not  eating  well." 

"You're  not  forgetting  the  little  fellow  that's  on  the  way?" 

"No,  we're  counting  him  in,  but  there'll  still  be  too  much.  In  fact,  we're  inviting  the 
head  nurse  too,  if  you  can  both  be  away  from  the  hospital.  How  about  it?  Will  you 
come?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  gratefully.  It  had  been  like  this  ever  since  his  wife  had 
needed  to  be  put  in  hospital.  Even  before  the  young  couple  were  married,  he'd  had  offers 
to  join  them  for  meals  at  the  nurses'  residence  when  she  practised  cooking. 


"Sure,"  he  said.  "I'd  be  glad  to  come,  — "  Then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  added, 
"—  but  only  if  you  promise  to  think  about  running  for  treasurer." 
"Are  we  back  to  that  subject  again?" 
"Promise?" 

"Well  — .  Come  to  dinner  and  we  can  talk  about  it,"  the  mechanic  said  to  win  him 
over. 

"Agreed." 

Having  won  his  point,  the  doctor  smiled.  Then  he  folded  himself  into  his  car,  fired 
up  the  engine,  and  waved  goodbye  as  if  he  was  off  around  the  world.  He  about-turned 
across  the  street,  rolled  up  opposite  the  hotel,  parked  in  front  of  the  town's  only  street 
light  and  got  out.  Turning  back  to  look  at  his  young  friend,  he  pointed  at  the  light.  With  a 
smile,  he  turned  and  walked  up  the  hospital  steps  two  at  a  time. 


By  reminding  him  of  the  duties  of  citizens  in  a  democracy,  the  doctor  had  talked  his 
young  friend  into  running  for  office.  The  mechanic  had  made  a  few  short  speeches, 
telling  the  people  of  the  town  what  projects  he  would  support  if  they  voted  him  in  as 
treasurer  and  how  they  could  be  paid  for. 

As  the  doctor  had  said,  they  listened  to  him.  People  he  had  hardly  said  more  than 
hello  to  before  came  and  shook  his  hand  warmly.  These  included  the  hardware  man's 
wife,  who  added  squeezes  and  suggestive  looks.  He  seemed  to  have  made  a  good 
impression  with  his  easy  direct  way  of  speaking,  and  everyone  sensed  his  complete 
honesty. 

There  were  probably  many  people  who  felt  as  the  doctor  did,  that  the  hardware  man 
had  held  the  treasurer's  post  too  long.  Three  or  four  voters  hinted  that  he'd  begun  looking 
at  the  town's  money  and  business  as  his  own.  He  had  held  office  for  three  terms  and  had 
not  even  been  opposed  in  the  last  elections  —  not  healthy  democracy. 

The  hardware  man  was  a  small  wiry  fellow  with  a  graying  head  of  hair  that  slanted 
across  his  head.  His  face  had  a  hard  look  and  was  always  sweaty,  the  result  of  drink  or 
disease  or  anger,  no  one  seemed  sure  which.  His  movements  were  those  of  a  small  swift 
athlete  and  suggested  his  energy.  They  also  suggested  that  he  was  sly. 

The  ballots  for  all  the  offices  were  counted  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  school,  and  it 
was  soon  clear  that  the  hardware  man  had  been  defeated  by  a  wide  margin.  When  the 
results  were  announced,  people  came  to  wish  the  mechanic  success.  The  doctor  had  just 
done  so  when  the  hardware  man  came  to  do  the  same,  a  gesture  required  by  tradition. 

The  doctor  watched  as  the  man  smiled  at  the  victor,  but  in  that  smile  he  saw  the 
shadow  of  new-born  malice.  Suddenly  he  wondered  if  he  had  done  his  friend  a  bad  turn 
by  getting  him  to  run  against  this  fellow. 

'You  young  upstart,'  the  hardware  man  seemed  to  be  thinking.  'Turn  me  out  of 
office,  will  you?  I  won't  forget  it.  I'll  make  it  work  against  you.  You  can  count  on  that.' 

Later,  when  other  results  of  the  elections  had  been  learned,  the  former  treasurer  was 
not  there  to  hear  them.  He  missed  the  news  that  the  doctor  was  to  be  the  public-health 
officer. 

But  this  had  been  expected.  It  was  understood  in  the  town  that  he  and  the  head  nurse 


would  take  turns  in  the  position,  and  most  people  voted  to  make  that  happen.  They  both 
let  their  names  be  put  forward  for  the  post,  but  it  didn't  matter  who  won.  Their  policies 
were  arranged  between  them  and  were  the  same. 

Two  of  the  elected  aldermen  were  new  but,  like  the  public-health  officer,  the  mayor 
was  no  surprise  either.  He  was  a  very  odd  choice  in  many  ways,  but  the  owner  of  the  fish- 
store  was  put  back  in  office.  Even  his  only  opponent  had  expected  that. 


The  defeated  treasurer  could  not  make  himself  feel  better  by  recalling  that  he  was 
still  chief  of  the  volunteer  fire  department.  He  left  the  school-house,  resenting  his  loss  of 
office,  and  went  to  his  hardware  store  on  the  main  street.  It  was  long  after  business  hours, 
but  he  let  himself  in  and  turned  on  a  single  light. 

Here  was  something  to  make  him  feel  better.  It  was  a  good  store,  well  stocked,  and  it 
showed  a  fine  profit.  He  even  employed  two  people,  though  one  was  a  sickly  young 
woman  who  could  not  be  much  relied  on. 

Through  the  shadows,  he  could  see  at  the  back  the  counter  of  the  post  office  she 
tended.  The  government  contract  for  that  paid  him  a  small  but  steady  extra  income.  A 
further  advantage  was  that  he  knew  nearly  all  the  connections  of  everyone  in  town  from 
studying  the  return  addresses  on  their  mail.  By  a  few  careful  questions  to  fill  in  the  gaps, 
he  had  formed  a  clear  idea  of  each  person  and  their  influence. 

Best  of  all  was  his  agency  for  dynamite.  He  didn't  stock  it.  He  didn't  have  to  sell  it. 
He  never  even  saw  it,  but  for  every  case  the  mine  used  he  got  his  bit  of  commission. 

Slowly,  secretly,  he  was  growing  rich,  and  he  knew  that  with  wealth  came  power.  He 
had  seen  early  in  life  that  money  and  power  were  the  same.  If  he  had  wanted  to  badly 
enough,  he  could  have  used  his  power  to  be  sure  he  remained  treasurer.  It  was  very  much 
a  part  of  his  nature  to  hold  a  grudge  because  of  his  defeat,  but  he  tried  to  keep  most  of  his 
thoughts  on  bigger  things. 

After  the  family  quarrel  when  his  son  had  left  and  joined  the  navy,  he'd  had  a 
complete  change  of  heart.  Not  only  was  his  son  giving  up  his  heritage,  but  his  wife  could 
not  have  more  children.  He  was  not  convinced  that  he  wanted  more,  but  either  way  he 
was  no  longer  interested  in  her  either.  He  did  not  care  that  she  was  the  town  whore,  and 
she  lost  what  little  remained  of  his  respect  because  she  didn't  even  charge  for  her 
services. 

The  only  thing  he  cared  about  now  was  wealth,  power.  Everything  else  had  failed 
him,  and  that  became  his  aim.  He  secretly  longed  for  something  that  no  one  in  the  town 
would  ever  have  guessed. 

He  knew  very  well  how  important  the  mining  company  was  in  the  life  of  the  region, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  its  directors.  For  years,  he  had  been  buying  shares  in  the 
mine,  turning  the  wealth  from  his  store  into  voting  power  in  the  company.  He  went  to 
every  meeting  of  its  share-holders  in  the  capital,  mixing  with  people  there,  gathering 
facts,  scheming  to  meet  its  important  people. 

With  a  little-known  fact  dropped  by  one  person,  he  would  start  talking  with  another, 
seeming  to  know  more  than  he  did.  The  second  person  would  often  give  him  some  new 
bit  of  knowledge.  He  was  slowly  learning  how  the  company  was  organized,  how  it 


worked,  growing  in  his  mastery  of  how  it  was  moved.  He  was  figuring  out  how  to 
develop  his  voting  power  into  the  director's  position  he  craved. 

At  each  meeting  of  share-holders,  he  managed  to  attract  attention  with  motions  about 
company  policy  and  business.  Once,  he  prevented  a  blunder  that  would  have  put  it  partly 
in  the  power  of  another  company.  The  president  himself  had  publicly  thanked  him  for 
that.  He  was  becoming  well  known  to  other  active  share-holders.  They  admired  his  keen 
sense  of  business  more  and  more  as  time  passed. 


As  his  lovely  wife  entered  the  seventh  month  of  her  worrisome  but  radiant 
pregnancy,  the  mechanic  became  better  known  in  the  town.  It  was  as  if  he  had  come  to 
see  the  need  for  taking  part  in  his  small  fragment  of  humanity  as  well  as  in  humanity  as  a 
whole. 

More  and  more  he  wondered  if  he  would  ever  leave  the  place.  Would  he  really  reach 
his  long-held  goal  of  becoming  a  doctor?  Sometimes  that  seemed  to  be  only  a  dim  distant 
dream. 

His  correspondence  courses  could  last  another  year.  By  that  time,  though,  he  might 
have  become  so  satisfied  with  his  life  that  being  a  doctor  would  no  longer  seem 
important. 

It  was  true  that  mechanics  was  not  very  interesting  now,  but  he  had  become  used  to 
that  and  it  hardly  bothered  him.  His  work  took  much  of  his  time,  but  he  didn't  dislike  it, 
and  it  still  paid  well.  It  certainly  helped  that  his  income  had  grown  when  production  at 
the  mine  had  been  increased. 

Maybe  he  could  not  predict  what  he  might  think  or  feel  about  further  studies  when  he 
had  finished  all  the  courses  he  could  do  away  from  the  campus  of  the  college.  A  part  of 
him  urged  going  back  to  full-time  studies  at  the  start  of  the  next  school  year,  much  sooner 
than  his  plan  called  for,  but  he  would  stick  to  the  plan.  When  he  began  studying  at  the 
college,  it  should  be  work  that  could  only  be  done  by  attending  classes  full-time. 

If  he  followed  that  scheme,  some  of  their  money  would  need  to  be  spent  for  the  final 
year  of  his  first  degree,  but  all  the  rest  would  be  for  medical  studies.  Even  if  he  decided 
against  further  courses,  it  would  be  wise  to  complete  that  first  degree.  It  alone  might  help 
him  find  better  work,  even  locally.  For  example,  maybe  he  could  become  an  engineering 
assistant  at  the  mine. 


As  well  as  making  him  into  an  active  member  of  the  town,  the  greater  interest  in 
people  that  came  from  his  marriage  made  him  more  curious  about  his  parents  and 
brother.  Since  he  had  not  been  able  to  reach  them  by  way  of  their  old  address  to  announce 
his  wedding,  he  decided  on  a  short  sounding-out  letter  to  his  brother,  guessing  that  he 
might  be  able  to  contact  him  by  sending  it  in  care  of  the  registrar  at  the  regional  college. 
The  school  year  was  coming  to  a  close,  so  he  ended  it  by  joking,  'Come  up  into  the  fresh 
air  of  the  mountains  and  do  some  hiking  and  camping  when  your  exams  are  over.' 


He  was  not  very  sure  of  being  able  to  reach  his  brother  and  half  expected  to  pay 
another  fine  at  the  post  office.  Even  if  the  letter  did  get  to  him,  he  would  not  have 
counted  on  an  answer,  much  less  any  sign  of  him  coming  to  visit.  But  he  was  amazed. 

This  silent  brother  that  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years  answered  almost  by  return 
mail.  He  said  that  he  would  come  for  the  suggested  visit  and  gave  a  date  when  they  could 
expect  him.  There  was  only  one  condition:  they  should  add  hunting  to  their  camping  and 
hiking.  There  was  nothing  at  all  in  reply  to  questions  about  their  parents.  The  mechanic 
was  also  left  to  wonder  what  had  made  his  brother  a  hunter. 

The  young  brother  set  aside  a  few  days  to  take  the  student  into  the  mountains,  and 
when  the  college  year  ended  he  did  come  to  the  town. 

Whether  the  older  brother  really  meant  to  hunt  or  made  his  trip  mainly  to  answer  his 
own  questions  about  the  family  exile  was  not  clear,  but  at  least  he  brought  a  rifle.  It  was  a 
gift  from  their  father,  the  commandant.  He  also  looked  over  everything  very  closely  at  the 
shop,  which  he  saw  first.  It  was  a  busy  place  for  such  a  small  town,  he  noticed. 

The  mechanic  then  took  the  student  up  to  the  house  to  meet  his  wife,  and  he  looked 
at  her  even  more  closely.  That  was  a  pleasure,  even  in  her  advanced  pregnancy.  When 
she  mentioned  that  her  husband  had  built  their  little  house,  he  was  surprised  and  looked 
carefully  at  it  too. 

The  mechanic  had  arranged  for  the  doctor  to  come  for  supper  and  an  evening  of  talk. 
He  would  leave  another  nurse  in  charge  and  bring  the  head  nurse,  who  didn't  like 
walking  or  even  driving  around  the  poorly  lit  town  after  dark.  She  brought  a  small 
suitcase  and  was  going  to  stay  with  the  young  wife  while  the  brothers  were  in  the  hills. 

"Here's  something  for  you,"  she  said  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  She  gave  the 
expectant  mother  a  brightly  wrapped  parcel. 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't  have!"  the  young  wife  said,  but  she  was  excited  as  she  removed 
its  paper,  still  not  tearing  it. 

"It's  a  knitted  suit  for  the  baby!  Two  suits!  Oh,  but  this  is  too  much." 

"Nonsense,  dear;  it  isn't  too  much.  —  But  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  the  colour,"  the 
head  nurse  laughed.  "I'm  betting  on  a  girl,  you  know." 

They  all  chuckled.  The  evening  began  well  and  went  on  to  be  a  success,  though  the 
visiting  student  was  mostly  a  witness  of  the  others'  pleasure.  He  spent  much  of  the  time 
admiring  his  brother's  wife. 


Next  morning,  much  later  than  the  mechanic  had  planned,  the  brothers  set  off  for  the 
hills.  The  younger  one  guided  the  older  one  up  the  well  blazed  trail  he  had  followed 
before,  then  over  the  saddleback  or  col.  In  the  early  evening,  they  reached  the  jade  lake, 
where  he  had  once  had  such  a  problem  freeing  himself  of  the  drinking  habit  he'd  fallen 
into. 

This  time,  the  mechanic  enjoyed  the  hike.  Though  he  didn't  talk  about  it,  he  felt  a 
deep  sense  of  well-being. 

It  was  the  older  brother  who  suffered.  The  long  year  of  studies  had  left  him  with  soft 


muscles  and  shortness  of  breath. 

After  camp  had  been  made  and  supper  eaten,  the  brothers  sat  by  their  campfire  to 
relax.  Leaned  against  the  bases  of  opposite  trees,  they  could  hear  small  lake  waves  that 
lapped  at  the  beach  and  the  whisper  of  night  breeze  in  the  treetops.  The  stars  were 
sometimes  veiled,  sometimes  revealed  by  a  rising  twist  of  smoke.  The  moon  had  not 
come  up  yet. 

The  mechanic  held  the  general-issue  rifle  the  commandant  had  given  him  on  his 
fifteenth  birthday.  He  had  just  finished  cleaning  it  to  prepare  for  hunting  the  next  day, 
and  he  worked  its  bolt  with  affection.  "I  sure  do  like  guns,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  older  brother  was  massaging  his  thighs.  The  fire  flared,  reflecting  in  his  eyes, 
and  they  seemed  to  kindle.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "You  always  have.  You  used  to  like  them  too 
much  for  your  own  good.  Do  you  remember  how  father  used  to  beat  you  for  getting  at  his 
service  pistol?" 

The  mechanic  chuckled  a  bit,  though  he  remembered  very  clearly.  But  here  was  his 
chance  to  find  out  about  his  parents.  "How  is  father?"  he  asked.  "How  are  they  both?" 

"You  don't  hear  anything  from  them?"  By  instinct,  the  brother  slid  away  from 
answering,  making  himself  the  questioner,  and  maybe  he  liked  asking  this. 

"No,"  the  mechanic  said  simply.  His  tone  was  not  sad.  It  sounded  as  if  he  might  be 
recalling  better  parts  of  his  boyhood.  Then  he  saw  that  his  brother  was  trying  to  make 
him  do  the  replying.  T  won't  say  another  word,'  he  thought,  'until  my  own  question  has 
been  answered.' 

After  a  moment,  his  brother  surprised  him  by  going  on  with  the  subject.  "Oh,  they 
are  both  in  good  health,"  he  said,  "but  they  don't  seem  to  get  along  very  well." 

That  was  a  very  mild  statement,  because  their  parents  had  separated.  The 
commandant  was  now  based  in  the  national  capital,  but  the  mother  had  stayed  behind. 

'Ah!'  Here  was  a  clue  at  last.  The  mechanic  did  not  think  his  next  question  was  as 
much  a  new  topic  as  it  seemed.  "Has  father  had  further  promotions?" 

"—  Yes.  —  Yes,  he  has  much  more  to  do  with  recruiting  now." 

The  student  had  used  a  far-away  tone,  as  if  he  were  thinking  about  things  that 
mattered  and  the  mechanic's  questions  were  not  important.  The  younger  brother 
recognized  the  method.  He  had  known  it  for  a  long  time. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  his  brother  continued.  "I  hadn't  realized  you  were  so 
completely  out  of  touch,"  he  said,  and  maybe  he  showed  controlled  pleasure  about  that. 
Oddly,  he  went  on  without  being  prodded.  "Father's  new  job  is  in  the  national  capital." 

"Oh-h-h?  —  Hm.  The  new  posting  could  be  quite  important  for  his  career  then,"  the 
young  son  said  almost  to  himself. 

Perhaps  from  pride  in  his  father,  the  older  son  went  on  to  say,  "I  believe  the  position 
itself  is  new.  Father  thinks  they  will  soon  realize  it  is  very  important.  In  any  case,  he  has 
been  made  a  full  general  for  it." 

"Well!  That's  wonderful  for  him." 

The  student  looked  at  him  a  bit  strangely. 

Seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  to  get  more  news  out  of  the  student  about  their  parents, 
the  mechanic  changed  the  subject. 


The  mechanic  tested  his  brother's  defences  of  his  private  self.  "And  what  about 
you?"  he  asked,  the  question  unclear  on  purpose. 

"Me?"  The  student's  tone  seemed  to  say,  'Surely  you  have  learned  never  to  ask 
about  me.'  The  rest  of  his  answer  was  the  kind  he  had  always  used. 

"Oh,  there's  no  change  in  me.  Unlike  you,  I  haven't  found  a  wife  yet."  He  smiled  in 
an  oddly  open  way. 

His  statement  seemed  true  though.  He  really  had  not  changed.  He  clearly  hoped  his 
reply  would  lead  the  mechanic  away  from  him  and  on  to  happy  comments  about 
marriage. 

A  moment's  thought  of  doing  that  led  the  young  brother  to  see  the  difference 
between  his  wife's  happiness  and  what  the  student  seemed  to  think  was  their  parents' 
sadness.  How  long  would  they  put  up  with  that? 

"Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  father  and  mother?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Good.  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  feel  they  had  lost  both  their  sons.  —  But  tell  me: 
What  are  you  studying?  I  don't  even  know  that  much  about  you." 

The  student  seemed  surprised  that  his  brother  had  returned  to  talking  about  him. 
"Oh-h-h  — ,"  he  said,  feeling  for  words  broad  enough  to  use  without  saying  much.  "I'm 
doing  a  little  chemistry,  a  little  physics,  a  little  biology  —  mostly  biology."  Openly 
vague,  he  pretended  to  say  that  willingly. 

"Hm,"  the  mechanic  said,  an  even  more  sketchy  reply.  'Shit!'  he  thought.  'You  can 
keep  your  dark  doings  to  yourself. ' 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  we're  going  to  hunt  tomorrow,  we'd  better  get  some  shut-eye." 

After  a  last  few  jobs,  they  rolled  into  their  bedding.  The  young  brother  was  soon 
asleep. 


The  older  brother's  body  was  not  used  to  the  effort  it  had  needed  to  make  that  day 
and  badly  needed  rest.  He  could  not  fall  asleep  at  once  however.  He  lay  in  his  outdoor 
bed,  soothed  by  the  great  deep  darkness,  but  very  much  awake. 

Sometimes  the  dying  campfire  would  be  fanned  to  brief  life  by  a  breeze  that  puffed 
through  the  trees,  bending  them  so  that  their  tips  left  one  tiny  speck  of  a  galaxy  and 
pointed  to  another.  He  had  lain  down  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  but  its  flaring  bothered 
him.  Finally,  though,  the  flames  burned  themselves  out. 

The  sound  of  his  brother's  light  peaceful  snoring  came  to  him  from  over  by  the  fire 
pit.  'Why  do  I  keep  the  news  from  him  about  his  own  parents?'  he  wondered.  'Why 
didn't  I  just  tell  him  how  father  sent  his  militia  brief  to  the  defence  minister  and  how  he 
was  promoted  again  and  assigned  to  the  national  capital  as  conscriptor-general  of  militia? 
Why  do  I  keep  such  things  secret  from  my  own  brother?' 

The  surface  of  his  mind  seemed  to  sigh  with  guilt.  Would  he  ever  understand 
himself? 

'And  why  did  I  give  him  that  shit  about  "a  little  chemistry,  a  little  physics,  a  little 
biology"?  Why  didn't  I  just  say  I'm  studying  medicine? 


' —  That  was  an  odd  thing.  I  never  had  much  interest  in  medicine  until  father  stopped 
backing  my  brother.  Did  I  want  to  be  a  doctor  only  because  I  thought  he  could  not  be 
one? 

' —  Do  I  want  to  hurt  him?  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  some  deep  —  dislike  —  of  him 
without  knowing  it? 

' —  I  can't  see  why  I  should  have.  The  plain  truth  is  that  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  with 
many  good  qualities.  He's  intelligent;  he's  ambitious,  but  not  grasping;  he  has  courage; 
he's  determined.  He  is  a  real  man.  I  believe  even  his  strange  views  are  just  against  war, 
not  against  government.  Or  are  those  nearly  the  same  thing  nowadays? 

' —  And  he  has  good  judgment  and  good  taste  as  well  —  especially  in  women. 

'What  a  lovely  girl  his  wife  is,  even  in  advanced  pregnancy.  And  how  she  seems  to 
love  him.  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  so  alive  with  that  contained  joy  of  bearing  a  child. 
I'll  bet  she  even  managed  to  enjoy  morning  sickness.' 

For  a  minute,  he  lay  there  recalling  her,  picturing  what  she  must  have  looked  like 
before  she  became  pregnant  and  how  she  would  look  after. 

' —  I  hope  I'll  be  as  lucky  in  my  own  choice  of  a  wife  when  the  time  comes.' 

'Why  is  it  that  I  treat  my  brother  as  if  there  is  some  very  deep  —  difference  — 
between  us?  He  doesn't  seem  to  feel  that.  He  must  see  its  results  in  the  way  I  act,  but 
somehow  he  misses  that  sense  of  a  great  —  What  is  it?  —  that  I  feel  whenever  we  are 
together.  Could  I  be  hostile? 

' —  Am  I  like  this  because  he  is  such  a  fine  fellow? 

'No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  know  that  I  am  just  as  good  in  different  ways.  I'm  not  jealous 
of  him.  — ' 

A  sudden  change  in  his  brother's  breathing,  almost  anxious,  made  the  student  look 
over  at  him. 

'But  if  I  were  jealous,  what  a  chance  to  act  on  my  feelings!' 


From  his  place  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  the  older  brother  looked  over  at  the  younger 
one,  who  was  now  shown  by  the  moon  just  rising  over  the  peaks  to  eastward.  A  molten- 
silver  moonglade  flowing  across  the  lake  seemed  to  end  on  the  sleeper's  throat.  The  deep 
throb  of  the  pulse  there  could  be  seen  swelling,  squeezing.  The  ease  of  approach  to  the 
neck  was  disturbing. 

A  pang  of  conscience  struck  him  for  letting  himself  see  any  vital  sign  that  way.  'Do  I 
somehow  hate  him  then?'  he  wondered. 
'No.  It's  not  possible. 

' —  But  there's  no  doubt  that  in  some  ways  I  act  as  if  I  am  against  him,  as  if  I  — 
resent  him. 
'Hm.' 

The  rays  of  the  moon  were  soon  sliding  over  him  too,  and  he  basked  in  them,  feeling 
at  home  in  some  way. 

'Could  our  parents  have  treated  us  differently  and  caused  me  to  be  hostile  to  him? 

' —  No,  I  don't  think  so.  It's  true  that  he  was  always  more  our  mother's  boy  than  I 
was,  but  I  don't  think  I  envied  that.  Father  may  also  have  been  more  interested  in  him 


than  in  me  until  he  quit  the  junior  militia.  But  he  was  never  able  to  enter  into  the  kind  of 
bond  —  communion  —  that  father  and  I  shared  from  the  start. 

' —  What  a  strange  thing  that  was,  his  quitting  the  militia.  He  was  student- 
commander  of  the  corps  too.  Did  I  ever  really  understand  that? 

'No.  I've  never  asked  him  about  it. 

'I  should  ask.  I  really  should  try  to  learn  just  why  he  quit.  In  fact,  I  should  try  to 
know  him  better  and  be  more  open  with  him.' 

As  he  looked  into  the  darkness  and  saw  the  moon-shadows  of  the  trees  around  him, 
the  pale  light  touching  him  coolly,  charity  flickered  in  him.  It  was  almost  a  wish  to  reach 
out  to  his  fellow  men.  Though  he  had  not  managed  to  figure  out  his  strange  behaviour 
toward  his  brother,  he  promised  himself  that  he  would  at  last  start  offering  him  support 
and  friendship. 


The  sun  showed  over  the  mountains,  beaming  on  the  young  mechanic,  and  he  felt  its 
warmth.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  sky,  which  was  clear  and  deeply  blue.  Lying 
peacefully  awake,  he  missed  only  his  wife  beside  him.  He  promised  himself  that  someday 
they  would  have  outings  like  this  with  their  family. 

After  a  minute  or  so,  he  got  up.  He  stretched  powerfully  and  yawned,  smiling  at  a 
fine  stream  of  saliva  that  curved  into  the  morning  air.  Had  it  been  squeezed  from  the 
ducts  under  his  tongue  by  the  pressure  of  muscles  flexing  all  around  them?  'How 
medical! '  he  grinned  to  himself. 

Glancing  over  at  his  brother,  he  saw  that  he  was  still  asleep.  His  face  was  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tree.  It  had  a  relaxed  look  of  contentment,  even  goodness,  that  did  not  seem 
quite  right  for  it. 

The  mechanic  dressed  fast,  the  mountain  air  making  him  shiver.  His  teeth  clicked, 
half  from  cold,  half  from  just  letting  it  happen.  He  enjoyed  it.  As  he  put  on  his  boots,  his 
eyes  scanned  the  edge  of  the  bush.  Then  he  plodded,  a  bit  off  balance,  to  a  place  where  he 
could  urinate. 

On  the  way  back  to  camp,  one  foot  came  down  on  something  slippery  and  he  nearly 
fell.  At  his  bed  again,  he  found  a  tin  box  and  rolled  towel  in  his  pack,  then  ground  his 
way  down  the  pebbly  beach  with  them. 

He  turned  the  collar  of  his  shirt  under.  Cold  water  from  the  cup  of  his  hands  shocked 
his  face  awake,  then  he  washed. 

As  he  took  his  razor  out  of  the  box,  he  thought  of  his  grandfather.  The  old  man  had 
given  it  to  him  when  his  beard  was  little  more  than  down,  many  years  ago.  He 
remembered  some  of  the  old-timer's  stories  as  he  lathered  on  the  shaving  soap.  A  few 
sweeps  scraped  off  the  whiskers. 

By  the  time  he  had  combed  his  hair,  he  was  fully  awake.  He  felt  lively,  more  than 
ready  for  the  hunting  he  and  his  brother  had  planned. 

When  he  had  cleaned  his  razor  and  put  things  back  in  the  tin  box,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  to  savour  the  morning.  The  scent  of  the  forest  was  everywhere,  and  he  took  deep 
breaths  to  catch  it.  In  the  shadow  of  a  peak  across  the  lake,  a  fish  jumped,  and  he  watched 
its  silvery  splash  circle  out  and  disappear.  From  above  came  the  hush  of  breeze  scouring 


rock. 

As  he  ambled  back  up  the  beach,  he  saw  that  his  brother  was  no  longer  in  shadow. 
Even  his  head  was  under  the  blankets  now. 

The  mechanic  hung  his  towel  over  a  low  branch,  stowed  his  shaving  gear  in  the  pack 
again,  then  brought  out  the  makings  of  breakfast.  He  cut  feather-sticks  for  kindling.  Soon 
he  had  a  campfire,  and  he  put  on  coffee.  When  it  had  come  to  the  boil,  he  poured  two 
cups  and  took  one  to  his  brother. 

"Hey,"  he  called  to  him,  "here's  some  coffee  for  you." 

The  deep  full  sound  of  his  voice  surprised  him,  but  it  was  often  that  way  when  he 
had  slept  well. 

An  annoyed  squirm  was  his  brother's  only  answer.  He  did  not  come  out  of  his 
bedding  for  the  coffee. 

"I'll  set  it  here  by  your  head,"  the  mechanic  chuckled.  "Don't  knock  it  over." 

The  fire  settled  to  a  small  hot  flame  that  he  used  to  cook  a  good  meal.  He  washed  it 
down  with  more  coffee.  It  all  tasted  wonderful  in  the  out-of-doors. 

They  would  not  have  much  time  for  hunting  if  his  brother  didn't  get  up  soon.  Not 
that  he  wanted  to  hunt.  Though  he  loved  guns,  he  had  never  been  much  for  killing 
animals.  What  he  really  wanted  was  to  explore. 

The  thought  of  living  in  the  paradise  of  that  other  valley  beyond  these  mountains  had 
come  to  him  again.  Somewhere  down  the  creek  that  drained  the  jade  lake,  maybe  he 
would  find  a  better  approach  to  it  than  the  ones  he  already  knew. 

'This  is  becoming  stupid,'  he  thought.  Even  allowing  for  the  student's  poor  condition 
after  a  year  of  studying,  there  seemed  no  good  reason  for  him  staying  in  bed  so  long. 

"Hey,"  he  called  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  to  pour  more  coffee,  "we  came  up  here  to 
hunt,  not  sleep."  A  bit  of  nonsense  verse  from  his  grandfather  came  into  his  head,  and  he 
recited  it  cheerily. 

'Up  with  your  fram-fram  crackers 

And  down  the  winding  stairs; 

The  tough  old  goose  is  all  eat  up. 

Everybody  come  to  supper! 

Everybody  come  to  supper! '  " 

How  did  it  go  from  there?  Something  about  hot  beans  and  blue  butter.  Recalling  how 
the  old  man  had  often  got  his  grandsons  going  in  the  morning  with  those  strange  lines,  he 
chuckled  to  himself.  Then  he  just  sat  and  watched  the  fire. 


After  a  while,  from  the  corner  of  an  eye,  the  mechanic  could  see  his  brother  starting 
to  move.  A  hand  reached  out  from  his  bedding  and  felt  carefully  around  till  it  touched  the 
mug  of  coffee.  The  fingers  closed  around  it  and  drew  it  inside. 

The  cupful  would  be  nearly  cold  now,  so  the  mechanic  took  the  pot  and  set  it  by  his 
brother.  "Here's  some  hot  stuff,"  he  said. 

Shaking  his  head,  he  turned  away.  The  student's  case  seemed  hopeless,  so  he  might 
as  well  relax.  Adding  fluid  might  decide  matters,  and  his  brother  would  be  forced  to  get 
up. 


Taking  his  tooth-brush  from  the  pack,  he  also  picked  up  his  dirty  dishes.  Then  he 
went  down  to  the  lake  again. 

By  the  time  he  got  back,  the  student's  head  had  come  out  at  last.  Had  the  drink  given 
him  courage  to  face  the  day? 

'Coffee-brave,'  thought  the  mechanic.  "Good  morning,"  he  said. 

He  gathered  his  bedding,  shook  off  the  twigs  and  dead  leaves  sticking  to  it,  and  hung 
it  over  a  tree  limb  to  air.  The  thought  of  pretending  to  grab  his  brother's  as  a  joke  came  to 
him.  He  didn't,  of  course,  but  he  certainly  did  not  want  to  spend  all  of  this  beautiful 
morning  just  getting  the  fellow  up. 

He  had  run  out  of  chores,  so  he  took  up  his  rifle,  weighing  it  pleasantly.  The  snap  of 
its  action  might  stir  the  would-be  hunter,  so  he  threw  the  bolt  in  and  out,  then  glanced  at 
him. 

If  this  had  not  been  his  brother,  the  look  that  met  his  eyes  could  have  been  hatred. 
The  student  had  been  squinting  against  the  light,  but  now  he  looked  more  than  angry. 

The  mechanic  walked  over  to  the  fire  and  sat  leaning  against  a  tree  to  look  out  at  the 
jade  lake.  His  eyes  ran  up  to  the  high  pass  that  had  led  him  to  the  beautiful  unmapped 
valley  beyond  those  mountains.  He  sat  day-dreaming,  recalling  it. 

"What's  up  there?"  his  brother  asked  gruffly.  His  voice  was  still  thick  with  sleep,  but 
he  was  finally  up. 

"Eh?  Where?"  the  mechanic  asked.  He  had  been  caught  off  guard. 

"That  gap  there,  between  the  peaks,"  the  student  pressed.  He  seemed  to  know  he  had 
surprised  his  brother. 

"Oh.  I  was  wondering  if  there  would  be  any  hunting  up  there,"  the  young  fellow 
chanced.  "It  doesn't  matter,  I  guess.  I  don't  feel  much  like  climbing  after  yesterday's  hike 
in.  I  suppose  you  don't  either." 

He  glanced  up  at  the  student,  who  was  looking  at  him  through  eyes  that  still 
squinted.  The  set  of  his  head  made  his  look  ironic. 

"Let  me  suggest  something,"  the  young  brother  said,  changing  the  subject.  "I'll  start 
off  now,  down  the  right  side  of  the  stream  that  drains  the  lake  here.  You  come  down  the 
left  side  when  you're  ready." 

He  knew  that  would  be  unwise  —  dangerous  —  in  hunting,  but  he  hoped  to  draw  his 
brother's  thoughts  away  from  that  high  pass. 

"That's  fine,"  the  student  agreed,  looking  at  him  oddly.  " —  We  can  go  up  there 
tomorrow." 

"...  if  we  get  an  early  enough  start,"  the  mechanic  added,  smiling,  still  putting  up  a 
real  barrier  to  the  plan.  "That  is  probably  a  much  harder  climb  than  it  seems  from  here." 

He  went  to  his  pack  and  made  a  lunch  from  the  foods  his  wife  had  put  in  for  them. 
Those  went  into  a  smaller  knapsack  that  he  put  on. 

The  student,  who  had  done  nothing  more  yet  to  wake  himself  fully,  looked  at  his 
brother's  back.  'It  has  always  been  like  this  between  us,'  he  remembered.  T  was  a  fool, 
last  night,  to  think  it  could  ever  be  different.' 

"Well,  I'm  away  then,"  said  the  mechanic.  He  gave  a  mock  salute,  but  he  looked  like 
a  soldier. 

There  was  no  answer.  Striding  powerfully,  his  rifle  slung  on  one  shoulder,  he  had 
soon  vanished  into  the  trees  along  the  lake-shore. 

The  student  walked  down  to  the  water  for  a  drink.  'We  have  never  seen  things  in  the 


same  way,'  he  thought.  He  glanced  out  at  the  jade-cool  lake,  but  reflected  sunlight  met 
his  eyes.  He  looked  into  nearby  shadows. 


Near  the  start  of  the  creek  that  drained  the  jade  lake,  the  mechanic  came  to 
something  he  had  wondered  about  for  quite  a  while.  It  was  the  ruins  of  the  building  he 
had  seen  from  the  slide  leading  up  to  the  high  pass  his  brother  had  asked  about.  The  place 
had  never  been  finished,  but  its  remains  showed  that  the  builder  had  meant  it  to  be  more 
than  a  cabin.  It  would  have  been  a  small  house. 

He  admired  the  way  it  was  put  together.  Though  the  partly  finished  roof  had 
collapsed,  the  log  walls  stood  firmly.  Windows  leaned  against  an  outside  wall,  ready  to 
be  set  in  place,  but  there  had  been  nothing  done  inside  by  the  time  it  was  abandoned,  no 
floor  or  partitions.  Shrubs,  even  a  small  tree  reached  up  from  there  to  the  light. 

He  wondered  who  this  man  had  been  who  had  built  so  solidly  but  not  fulfilled  his 
dream.  Old-timers  might  know.  He  would  ask. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  something  round  and  gray- 
green  under  a  bush.  Looking  closely,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  skull.  The  cranium  had  been 
crushed,  probably  by  a  roof  beam  giving  way  at  a  bad  time.  The  other  bones  were  hidden. 

The  mechanic  did  not  try  to  improve  this  grave.  It  was  a  better  end  than  many  people 

had. 

By  noon,  he  had  gone  a  long  way  past  the  outlet  of  the  jade  lake.  Crossing  to  the 
creek's  far  side  and  walking  down  it,  he  had  leapt  many  smaller  streams  that  enlarged  it. 
He  had  skirted  the  base  of  a  mountain  that  now  stood  between  him  and  their  camp. 

He  had  seen  several  trails  running  down  to  the  water,  but  he  had  not  seen  anything  he 
would  call  game.  Sometimes  there  were  ducks,  and  once  a  rail  slipped  between  cattails 
and  away  into  swamp.  He  wasn't  sure  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  seen  something 
to  shoot,  but  he  had  not  needed  to  decide.  It  was  more  important  to  him  that  he  had  not 
found  any  better  way  into  his  valley. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  forest  into  a  wide  splash  of  meadow  that  spread  down  to 
the  creek  from  between  two  spurs  of  mountain,  he  stopped  for  lunch.  A  big  rock  stuck  out 
of  sand  near  the  water.  He  sat,  using  that  as  a  back  rest. 

At  first,  he  ate  only  to  fill  his  stomach.  By  the  time  he  came  to  one  of  the  little  cakes 
his  wife  had  packed,  though,  he  was  savouring  the  food. 

'What  a  tasty  thing  this  is!'  he  thought.  —  'What  a  lot  of  talents  my  wife  has,  and 
what  a  wonderful  woman  she  is.  —  She  came  into  my  life  just  in  time  too.  What  might 
have  become  of  me  if  I  hadn't  found  her  to  try  and  be  worthy  of?' 

He  remembered  what  he  had  gone  through  to  escape  just  the  start  of  a  drinking 
problem.  Then  his  mind  returned  to  the  pleasanter  thought  of  his  wife,  and  he 
remembered  her  on  their  wedding  night.  He  especially  recalled  her  beautiful  body,  and  he 
wondered  how  much  of  her  lovely  shape  she  would  get  back  after  the  baby  was  born.  For 
that  matter,  she  was  beautiful  now,  but  in  a  different  way. 

The  last  thing  in  his  lunch  was  an  apple.  He  began  it  less  from  hunger  than  from  a 
notion  that  it  would  help  clean  his  teeth.  Holding  the  stem  between  a  thumb  and  finger, 


he  turned  the  fruit  till  it  broke  away.  Then  he  smelled  it,  and  the  scent  reminded  him  of  a 
kind  of  rose. 

'Sometimes  you  can  even  smell  metals,'  he  remembered. 

It  was  so  pleasant  sitting  there  that,  without  seeing  it,  he  made  the  apple  last  longer. 
When  he  had  finished  everything  else,  he  opened  the  core  and  looked  inside.  It  was  clean, 
so  he  popped  it  into  his  mouth. 

He  took  it  apart  with  his  tongue  and  teeth  and  blew  out  the  woody  flakes  that  formed 
the  seed  chambers.  Then  he  moved  each  seed  to  his  lips,  took  it  between  a  thumb  and 
index  finger,  and  squeezed  it  to  shoot  away.  He  aimed  for  a  piece  of  driftwood,  but 
couldn't  seem  to  hit  it. 

The  only  animals  he  had  seen  here  were  a  harrier  working  over  the  meadow  at  a 
distance  and  a  mouse  close  by,  but  now  he  imagined  a  fine  game  animal  coming  down 
through  the  lush  grasses  to  drink  at  the  creek.  He  was  so  still  that  it  did  not  see  him,  and 
the  set  of  the  breeze  kept  it  from  scenting  him.  It  drank. 

Easing  his  rifle  up  slowly,  he  took  careful  aim  as  the  animal  raised  its  head.  A  spot 
by  its  shoulder  came  into  his  sights. 

"BANG!"  he  said. 

It  leapt  away  and  vaulted  across  the  meadow  into  trees. 


When  his  lunch  was  finally  eaten  and  he  had  no  further  excuse  to  linger,  he  got  up  to 
go  on  exploring.  He  wondered  for  a  moment  how  far  his  brother  had  come  down  the 
other  side  of  the  stream. 

Soon  he  crossed  a  fairly  big  feeder  creek.  Farther  downstream,  there  was  another.  On 
the  opposite  bank,  there  seemed  to  have  been  only  small  ones. 

Quite  a  way  below  the  meadow  where  he'd  had  lunch,  the  creek,  now  more  like  a 
small  river,  went  over  a  falls  that  sent  spray  up  as  far  as  the  lowest  branches  of  the  trees 
and  ran  into  a  narrow  canyon.  Ferns  and  mosses  grew  in  places  down  its  sides,  glistening 
with  moisture.  At  the  start  of  this  gorge,  a  big  tree  that  had  fallen  long  ago  still  formed  a 
natural  bridge. 

He  wondered  if  his  brother  had  kept  his  end  of  their  bargain.  When  he  remembered 
the  fellow's  mood  that  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  gone  hunting  by  himself. 
He  thought  how  unwise  that  would  be  for  a  person  who  was  not  even  as  used  to  the  bush 
as  he  was  himself,  and  he  hoped  the  student  had  not  done  it.  He  also  saw  —  more  clearly 
this  time  —  how  wrong  he  had  been  to  suggest  that  they  separate  to  hunt. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  start  back  to  camp.  If  he  returned  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
though,  he  might  miss  his  brother  if  he  had  kept  their  bargain. 

He  would  need  both  hands  now,  so  he  slung  his  rifle  across  his  back  from  his  left 
shoulder  to  his  right  waist.  Next,  he  put  the  packsack  on  over  that.  Then  he  started  across 
the  fallen-tree  bridge. 

At  its  near  end,  he  had  to  edge  around  rotting  stubs  of  branches  that  still  stood  up 
from  the  trunk,  carefully  testing  them  before  putting  weight  on  them.  At  its  far  end,  the 
trunk  was  thicker  but  bare. 

He  was  working  his  way  carefully  across  the  bare  stretch  when  one  boot  came  down 


on  something  slippery  and  slid  off  into  space.  For  a  moment,  flashes  of  cold  swept  over 
his  skin  like  electric  charges  as  he  just  managed  to  keep  his  balance.  Then  the  other  boot 
slid,  and  he  fell  feet- first. 

The  fingers  of  one  hand  tore  large  flakes  of  rotted  bark  from  the  dead  tree,  trying  for 
some  last  support,  but  they  found  none.  He  fell  a  distance  of  about  three  times  his  height, 
his  left  leg  entering  the  water  first. 

Crack!  /  PAIN! 

The  middle  of  the  lower  leg  had  come  down  on  a  large  water-covered  boulder,  and 
his  weight  falling  on  it  snapped  both  bones  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  If  he  had  not 
been  plunged  at  once  into  water,  he  would  have  fainted. 

The  strong  current  man-handled  him  downstream,  slamming  him  against  other  rocks. 
It  swept  him  well  past  the  canyon  before  he  could  stop  his  battering. 

At  last,  his  clawing  hands  caught  a  rock.  He  clung,  panting  for  breath,  beaten  again 
and  again  by  huge  throbs  of  pain  pulsing  up  from  his  broken  leg. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  able  to  work  himself  in  to  the  shore.  When  he 
finally  reached  it  at  a  small  sandy  beach  in  a  backwater,  he  lay  gasping  face-down,  still 
half  submerged. 


It  took  a  lot  of  time  to  gather  his  strength.  He  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  working  free 
of  his  knapsack  and  rifle.  Then  he  had  to  roll  face-up  and  get  to  a  sitting  position  to  look 
at  his  leg.  The  angle  in  the  lower  part  was  easy  to  see,  and  he  knew  both  bones  must  be 
broken. 

He  also  saw  that  the  backwater  he  had  reached  shore  in  was  being  reddened  by  blood 
seeping  from  the  fracture.  He  hitched  himself  backward  out  of  the  water,  then  carefully 
pulled  up  the  leg  of  his  pants  to  see  the  wound.  It  was  an  oozing  rip  on  the  inside  of  the 
shin,  made  by  the  jagged  breaks  in  the  broken  bones. 

Despite  his  pain  and  the  shock  he'd  had,  he  was  still  thinking  well.  He  saw  that  an 
exposed  wound  meant  a  danger  of  infection.  It  had  to  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  also  saw  that  he  needed  help.  At  the  cost  of  a  lot  more  pain,  he  lowered  himself 
to  lie  on  his  back  again  and  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  He  fired  off  a  shot,  but  the 
gun's  kick  sent  a  shock-wave  down  to  his  leg,  and  it  answered  with  a  violent  twinge. 

That  would  not  do.  He  set  the  butt  of  the  gun  against  the  hard-packed  sand  beside 
him  to  get  off  the  rest  of  his  distress  signal,  two  more  rounds. 

The  baffle  of  the  peaks  around  him  echoed  the  shots  as  high-pitched  thunder.  When 
that  had  died  out,  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  waiting  for  some  answer. 

Nothing. 
NOTHING. 

For  a  moment,  panic  gripped  him.  To  stop  it,  he  fired  three  more  rounds.  They 
echoed  back  at  him  from  all  around  him,  but  especially  from  the  mountain  between 
himself  and  the  jade  lake. 

Again,  no  answer. 

Shameful!  His  brother  must  have  broken  his  promise.  There  would  be  no  help.  He 


would  have  to  save  himself. 

When  he  could  make  himself  think  again,  his  first  thought  was  that  he  must  get  a 
splint  for  his  broken  leg.  He  looked  around  for  something  to  use.  A  bleached  old  tree- 
branch,  half  buried  in  sand,  was  the  closest  thing. 

Sitting  up,  he  dragged  his  rifle  and  packsack,  one  in  each  hand,  pushing  himself 
awkwardly  backwards  till  he  reached  the  branch.  Then  he  saw  that  he  must  dress  the 
wound  before  putting  on  a  splint. 

To  get  at  the  wound,  he  had  to  stretch  his  good  leg  in  front  of  him,  then  pull  the 
broken  one  so  its  foot  was  nearly  at  the  good  one's  knee.  It  took  a  lot  of  time,  and  he 
already  felt  himself  growing  weaker. 

He  edged  up  his  pant-leg  to  uncover  the  torn  skin.  Working  his  unused  handkerchief 
out  of  a  pocket,  he  put  it  on  the  wound.  With  his  hunting  knife,  he  cut  a  wide  strip  from 
the  canvas  of  his  knapsack,  making  it  as  long  as  he  could.  Then  he  wound  it  around  the 
leg  so  that  it  overlapped  like  a  puttee  from  his  grandfather's  days  as  a  soldier.  He 
fastened  that  in  place  with  ties  of  the  same  material. 

After  a  short  rest,  he  began  hacking  out  the  straightest  length  of  the  half-buried 
branch  with  the  hunting  knife.  Each  time  he  hit  the  wood,  another  twinge  flashed  up  from 
his  wound.  When  the  thing  was  finally  ready,  it  was  the  length  of  his  whole  leg. 

As  far  as  his  bent  knee  allowed,  he  pulled  his  trouser  leg  down  to  his  foot,  then 
wrapped  its  width  around  his  own  leg,  leaving  the  extra  cloth  on  the  outside  for  padding. 
Next,  he  set  the  splint  in  place  under  the  leg  and  began,  from  the  foot  up,  attaching  it  with 
more  ties  cut  from  the  knapsack.  When  there  was  nothing  left  of  that  but  its  heavy 
shoulder  straps,  he  used  one  at  the  ankle  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  thigh. 

With  the  splint  finally  in  place,  he  fell  back  on  the  sand  panting,  nearly  exhausted. 

He  should  try  again  to  signal  his  brother.  Maybe  he  had  been  wrong  about  him. 
Raising  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  its  butt  on  the  packed  sand,  he  got  off  three  fast  rounds 
that  could  only  be  a  signal. 

But  there  was  no  answer. 

There  seemed  no  other  way  to  explain  matters  now.  His  brother  could  not  have  lived 
up  to  their  agreement  that  morning. 

In  this  tough  spot,  the  young  mechanic  was  very  much  alone.  He  lay  for  a  minute, 
feeling  badly  deserted. 


His  clothes  were  still  more  wet  than  dry  from  his  time  in  the  creek.  As  he  lay  feeling 
abandoned,  a  shiver  shook  him.  The  sun  was  moving  down  toward  the  peaks,  and  he 
would  have  to  get  moving. 

Another  shiver  started  him  hitching  back  toward  the  bush  along  the  shore.  There,  he 
managed  to  stand  by  using  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  and  pulling  himself  up.  With  his  rifle 
butt  down  to  lean  on,  he  hobbled  into  the  forest. 

That  would  not  do.  The  rifle  was  much  to  heavy  to  use  as  a  cane.  He  saw  that  he 
needed  a  crutch. 


His  eyes  found  a  young  tree  that  had  a  fork  of  a  size  that  would  fit  his  armpit.  He 
worked  his  way  over  to  it,  but  it  was  covered  with  small  fungi.  He  chose  another  one.  It 
was  not  quite  right  either,  but  he  would  use  it. 

He  managed  to  lean  over  and  hack  it  off  with  the  hunting  knife.  Then,  standing  as 
much  as  possible  on  his  good  leg,  he  sagged  against  an  oblong  mossy  boulder  to  trim  off 
the  branches. 

Farther  along  the  boulder,  a  small  frog  seemed  to  watch  him.  Its  tongue  shot  out, 
catching  an  insect. 

By  the  time  the  crutch  was  ready,  the  sun  had  gone  behind  the  mountains.  As  night 
grew,  his  shivers  became  shudders.  Sweat  beaded  his  forehead. 

Seeing  the  light  dim,  he  hurried  to  strap  the  gun  across  his  back  again.  Then  he 
started  back  toward  their  camp  at  the  jade  lake. 

His  luck  had  been  bad  that  day,  but  at  least  he  had  not  landed  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  creek.  He  would  not  have  to  cross  either  it  or  its  biggest  feeder  streams. 

At  every  step,  he  half  lifted,  half  dragged  his  broken  leg,  and  every  time  it  touched 
the  ground  it  sent  another  stab  of  pain  into  him.  The  darkness  thickened.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  his  enemy. 


In  the  brief  doubtful  light  that  was  left,  he  made  the  best  progress  he  could.  Despite 
the  twinge  from  his  broken  leg  at  every  step,  he  drove  himself  hard. 

Even  without  the  bad  leg,  it  would  have  been  exhausting.  The  ground  was  rougher 
on  this  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  plant  growth  seemed  thicker.  Sometimes  he  came  to 
patches  of  bog,  where  mosquitoes  whined  in  his  ears. 

Here  and  there,  he  saw  brambles  like  those  that  grew  on  the  hillside  below  the  exit  of 
the  unmapped  valley.  The  sight  of  them  would  normally  have  made  him  scowl,  but  now 
it  didn't.  He  was  becoming  detached.  Things  did  not  impress  him  the  way  they  had  only 
an  hour  before. 

He  had  also  begun  to  wonder  if  he  was  hot  or  cold.  The  air  seemed  mild,  even  warm. 
His  body  felt  very  warm  when  he  noticed  anything  except  his  hurt  leg,  but  his  sweat  felt 
cold. 

His  clothes  clung  to  him,  partly  because  they  had  never  dried  after  his  fall  into  the 
water,  but  also  because  he  was  now  sweating  heavily.  Once  when  he  paused  to  listen  for 
the  creek  and  adjust  his  course,  a  bead  of  sweat  trickled  from  an  armpit  down  over  his 
ribs,  oddly  cold  on  the  hot  wall  of  his  chest. 

It  would  never  occur  to  him  that  he  might  be  sick  as  well  as  injured,  that  maybe  the 
shock  his  body  had  suffered  had  given  some  waiting  disease  its  chance.  Nor  did  he  notice 
that  he  began  to  mutter,  rising  fever  leading  to  delirium. 

The  sky  was  full  of  stars  by  then,  but  the  moon  would  rise  late.  There  was  little  light 
to  find  his  way  with,  and  sometimes  he  blundered  into  stands  of  scrub  growth.  He  could 
feel  their  twigs  dragging  across  his  face  and  hands,  but  the  feelings  were  even  more 
distant  than  earlier.  The  shocks  from  his  leg  did  not  seem  as  bad  either,  but  he  rarely 
noticed  them  now. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  boggy  stretch,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  Pain  shrieked  through  his 


wavering  delirium.  For  a  moment,  his  mind  was  extremely  clear.  He  saw  that  he  must  get 
back  the  crutch  he  had  dropped,  and  he  began  groping  for  it  in  the  star-shadows. 

Then  delirium  swarmed  over  him  again,  and  he  forgot  that  he  was  looking  for  it. 
When  his  fingers  touched  it,  they  did  not  grasp  it. 

Something  came  into  his  head  like  an  urging  of  instinct.  'Back;  back  to  camp;  — 
back  —  back  —back  — ' 

He  started  moving  again,  crawling  now  on  his  belly,  dragging  his  wounded  leg,  still 
burdened  by  the  gun  he  had  strapped  on.  He  slithered  out  onto  the  spongy  bog,  keeping 
well  down.  The  notion  had  come  into  his  head  that  there  were  enemies  behind  him. 

In  a  less  confused  moment,  he  saw  that  the  sky  had  begun  clouding  over.  When  he 
glimpsed  a  falling  star,  though,  it  triggered  ideas  that  came  from  his  fever. 

"Flares!"  he  muttered,  clawing  even  closer  to  the  mud,  still  crawling  forward. 
"They're  trying  to  pick  me  off  by  the  light  of  flares."  Then  he  thought,  T  have  to  make  it 
back  before  the  moon  comes  up.  I  must  get  it  back. 

'Back  —  back  —  back  — ' 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  hear  automatic  weapons.  He  might  be  killed  at  any  moment 
now,  but  he  clawed  himself  on  to  a  bit  more  safety.  In  a  moment  of  clearer  thought,  he 
wondered,  'Where  is  my  crutch?'  A  hand  that  started  feeling  for  it  sprang  back  from 
something  slimy,  and  he  realized  that  a  shower  had  been  rattling  on  leaves  around  him. 

Then,  'Ha!'  he  thought.  'This  rain  will  make  it  hard  for  them  to  spot  me.  I  might  get 
back  yet. 

'Back  —  back  —  back  — ' 

At  long  last,  he  seemed  to  reach  the  barbed  wire  that  meant  he  was  nearly  there.  It 
was  very  hard  to  squirm  through  its  spikes,  but  he  was  finally  past.  It  seemed  a  very  long 
way  from  that  to  the  part-safety  of  the  deep  ditch  he  was  looking  for  though.  He  crawled 
on,  muttering  as  he  went. 

After  a  long  time,  he  stopped  wishing  for  that  muddy  part-shelter,  stopped 
wondering  why  he  didn't  reach  it.  He  just  crawled,  clawing  his  way  back  —  back  — 
back  — . 

In  times  when  his  mind  partly  cleared,  which  came  less  and  less  often  and  were 
shorter  and  shorter,  he  would  hear  the  creek  and  head  toward  it  so  he  would  not  lose  his 
way.  Once,  he  saw  that  he  had  started  up  a  hillside,  and  he  changed  course  before  losing 
control  again.  The  lay  of  the  land,  though,  helped  him.  His  biggest  danger  was  doing  a 
full  about-face. 

Long  after  the  brief  rain  had  passed  and  the  moon  had  risen,  the  tatters  of  his  mind 
grasped  feebly  at  the  scent  of  wood  smoke.  He  crawled  on  till  his  haggard  eyes  saw  the 
embers  of  a  small  fire.  Their  glow  seemed  at  first  like  the  eyes  of  some  animal.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  crawling  toward  a  camp  that  belonged  to  his  side. 

'So  near  the  enemy?'  he  thought.  He  was  puzzled. 

A  sentry  stood  beside  the  fire,  half  in  the  moonlight,  his  face  in  shadow.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  rifle  bolt,  and  the  fellow  challenged  him. 
He  gave  the  password  and  fainted. 


At  sunset,  the  medical  student  began  to  worry  about  his  brother.  As  darkness  came, 
he  lit  a  campfire.  He  kept  watch  as  the  night  ticked  on. 

Then  he  saw  that  the  mechanic  had  probably  just  gone  too  far  in  his  hunting  and 
decided  to  stay  somewhere  else  for  the  night.  Maybe  he  had  shot  something  big  and 
stopped  to  dress  it  out  and  would  not  try  to  get  back  to  camp  till  tomorrow.  He 
remembered  hearing  a  faint  distant  rumbling  during  the  afternoon.  He  had  thought  it  was 
thunder,  but  maybe  it  had  been  the  echo  of  a  far-off  shot. 

Despite  these  ways  to  explain  things,  he  felt  guilty,  because  he  had  not  kept  his  word 
and  hunted  down  the  creek.  After  finally  accepting  the  new  day,  he  had  made  breakfast. 
Then  he  had  gone  off  around  the  jade  lake  to  where  a  slide  of  huge  boulders  led  up  to  the 
cleft  between  the  peaks  that  he  had  caught  his  brother  looking  at  dreamily  much  earlier. 

Worse  than  his  sense  of  guilt,  he  had  not  even  reached  his  goal.  Still  tired  by  the  hike 
in  to  the  lake  the  day  before,  his  legs  had  just  not  recovered  enough  for  the  climb.  He  had 
not  even  seen  any  real  game,  though  he  had  blown  apart  some  small  birds  for  target 
practice. 

Now,  he  enjoyed  his  sitting  in  the  dark,  despite  the  odd  pang  of  guilt.  He  did  not  feel 
at  all  like  sleeping  yet.  After  a  while,  he  let  the  fire  burn  down. 

When  he  noticed  the  sky  clouding  over,  though,  he  fed  the  flames  again.  By  their 
light,  he  set  up  the  small  tent  they  had  brought. 

Soon  after,  a  short  heavy  shower  drove  him  into  it.  When  that  had  passed,  he  came 
out  and  stoked  the  fire  again.  Before  long,  the  clouds  thinned  and  the  moon  looked 
through.  He  sat  where  he  had  been  earlier  and  let  the  flames  fall  off  a  second  time. 

With  little  trouble  from  his  conscience,  his  thoughts  drifted  from  his  brother  to  his 
own  very  private  life.  He  began  thinking  about  his  next  year,  the  last  before  he  would 
finish  medical  school. 

He  reviewed  the  past  year  too,  and  thought  about  the  cases  he  had  already  seen  to 
write  histories  of.  Since  he  was  not  pressed  for  time,  he  went  on  to  recall  those  who  only 
imagined  their  problems  and  were  such  a  needless  drain  on  the  energy  of  the  state. 

He  decided  that  the  most  important  single  fact  he  had  learned  was  that  'typical'  cases 
were  only  in  textbooks.  The  human  animal  was  extremely  varied  in  disease  as  well  as 
health. 

For  a  long  time,  he  sat  musing  like  that,  only  the  odd  thought  reminding  him  of  his 
guilt.  Then  a  rustling  not  far  off  in  the  bush  brought  him  back  suddenly  to  the  present.  He 
scrambled  up,  grabbed  his  rifle,  and  stood  listening  intently,  breathing  tightly. 

Was  it  the  sound  of  his  brother  returning?  Was  it  some  animal  hunting?  He  strained 
to  hear. 

Besides  the  rustling  movement,  there  was  grunting  and  panting.  Was  some  predator 
dragging  prey  through  the  forest  to  its  den? 

Whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  to  be  coming  toward  him.  He  broke  out  in  a  sweat,  made 
doubly  sure  his  gun  was  ready  and  stood  fingering  its  trigger. 

Listening  tensely,  he  began  to  hear  something  like  a  drunken  mumble.  His  skin 
tingling  with  suspense,  he  called  out  a  question. 

Almost  at  once  his  brother's  voice  answered  him,  but  he  could  make  no  sense  of  the 
reply  and  wondered,  'Did  he  really  say,  "Horsefeathers"?'  Their  grandfather  had 
sometimes  said  that. 


But  the  voice  had  a  sick  quality.  He  knew  it  at  once.  Putting  down  his  gun,  he  strode 
into  the  bush,  where  he  found  the  young  mechanic  lying  face  down  at  the  edge  of  a 
clearing. 


The  medical  student  saw  most  of  his  brother's  problems  at  a  glance.  Even  by  filtered 
moonlight,  he  could  see  the  splint,  the  layered  mud  and  forest  fragments,  the  rips 
everywhere  on  the  clothes.  The  poor  fellow  had  fainted  from  exhaustion. 

He  spread  his  jacket  over  his  brother,  then  went  back  to  their  camp  and  threw  wood 
on  the  fire.  He  reached  into  the  tent,  pulled  out  a  blanket,  and  walked  back  to  the  still 
form. 

He  detached  the  rifle  slung  across  his  brother's  back,  spread  two  layers  of  the  blanket 
beside  him,  and  rolled  him  face-up  onto  it.  Placing  the  gun  on  the  blanket  and  taking  it  at 
one  end,  he  dragged  the  dead  weight  to  the  fire,  which  was  already  flaring,  giving  a  good 
light.  Then  he  became  the  medical  student  who  would  soon  be  a  doctor. 

His  patient's  clothes  were  pierced  and  torn  everywhere  by  thorns,  and  his  whole 
front  was  covered  with  mud  that  held  all  kinds  of  bits  from  the  forest  floor.  Three  of  the 
higher  ties  holding  the  splint  to  the  broken  leg  were  nearly  worn  through.  Leaves  and 
twigs  were  caught  between  the  splint  and  trousers  along  the  whole  leg.  There  was  a  dark- 
red  stain  over  the  fracture.  The  hands,  face  and  head  were  caked  with  mud,  pierced,  torn, 
oozing  blood. 

The  student  put  a  pot  of  water  on  the  fire,  then  set  to  work  on  the  injured  limb.  After 
removing  the  splint,  he  cut  off  the  whole  length  of  the  pant-leg.  The  he  peeled  away  the 
blood-soaked  dressing,  which  was  still  in  place.  The  bleeding  had  stopped,  and  the 
wound  did  not  look  or  smell  infected.  The  material  of  the  hunting  clothes  had  held  up 
well. 

He  dressed  the  wound  with  the  thickness  of  another  handkerchief.  Then  he  set  the 
makeshift  splint  in  place  again  with  one  doubled  edge  of  a  blanket  for  padding  and 
wrapped  the  whole  leg  in  the  remaining  blanket. 

Next,  he  cut  off  what  was  left  of  the  muddy  trousers.  Then  he  covered  his  patient 
from  the  waist  down  with  a  second  blanket  and  worked  off  his  tattered  hunting  jacket.  He 
used  his  own  coat  on  his  brother,  putting  it  on  backwards  like  a  hospital  gown. 

The  last  task  was  to  clean  his  patient's  head  and  hands,  but  that  was  hard.  They  were 
badly  torn,  with  bits  of  leaves,  twigs  and  dirt  jelled  into  congealed  blood  in  many 
wounds.  Stuck  into  the  skin  at  the  side  of  his  forehead  was  another  of  those  thorns  that 
the  student  had  found  everywhere  on  his  brother's  clothes.  The  mechanic  must  have  gone 
straight  through  a  stand  of  brambles. 

When  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  his  patient,  the  student  dragged  him  carefully  into 
the  small  tent.  That  was  no  easy  matter.  He  covered  him  with  what  bedding  was  left,  then 
built  up  the  fire  again  and  made  coffee. 

At  dawn,  he  cooked  a  meal.  When  it  was  finished,  he  took  his  rifle  and  pack  and  set 
out  for  town  to  get  help.  A  stretcher  party  would  be  needed. 


His  muscles  were  soon  sore,  but  the  medical  student  was  on  the  barren  col  at  noon. 
By  the  time  of  the  evening  meal,  he  reached  the  town.  He  did  not  go  to  his  brother's  wife 
even  though  he  would  have  liked  very  much  to  look  at  her  again.  He  went  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  was  put  in  touch  with  the  doctor  by  phone  at  the  mine. 

"I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  I  can,"  said  the  doctor.  "Have  you  told  his  wife?" 

"No.  I'm  not  sure  we  should  until  we  get  him  back  to  town." 

"You're  right.  It  wouldn't  help  her  pregnancy  to  start  worrying.  Go  to  my  place  and 
wait  there.  Do  you  know  where  to  find  it?" 
"Yes.  He  pointed  it  out." 

"Good.  Our  doors  are  usually  left  unlocked  —  except  for  the  hardware  man's.  Make 
yourself  at  home." 

Though  their  chief  had  to  go  out  of  town  on  business  the  next  day,  by  nightfall  the 
doctor  had  six  volunteer  firemen  who  agreed  to  help.  From  the  brother,  he  got  details  of 
the  route  they  had  to  follow,  then  he  repeated  that  the  student  was  to  stay  at  his  house  and 
recover  from  the  hike. 

That  night,  the  firemen  prepared  to  go  to  the  mechanic's  rescue.  Early  next  morning, 
the  doctor  led  them  out  to  find  and  help  their  young  neighbour. 


At  sundown,  the  doctor  and  his  stretcher  party  of  volunteer  firemen  reached  the 
camp  at  the  jade  lake  described  by  the  mechanic's  brother.  The  light  clouds  above  the 
peaks  were  already  slightly  iodine-coloured.  The  breeze  that  had  been  with  them  most  of 
the  day  fell  off,  but  they  heard  waves  still  rushing  at  the  shore. 

"You  fellows  take  it  easy  now,"  said  the  doctor.  "You've  had  a  long  hard  day." 

Even  before  he  reached  the  tent,  he  could  hear  a  weak  shallow  snore  that  suggested 
illness.  There  was  something  good  about  it  though.  The  brother  had  said  the  mechanic 
had  fainted.  He  was  not  in  a  faint  now. 

The  doctor  untied  the  door  flaps  of  the  tent  and  fastened  them  open.  Light  flowed  in, 
and  his  patient  stirred  a  bit  and  opened  his  eyes  lazily.  Kneeling  beside  him  in  the 
cramped  space,  the  older  man  said  there  was  to  be  no  talking.  He  would  do  enough  for 
both  of  them.  The  young  fellow  smiled  weakly  and  closed  his  eyes  again,  trusting  his 
friend  completely. 

The  doctor  put  one  long  hand  on  his  patient's  forehead  and  found  his  thermometer 
with  the  other.  There  was  fever  all  right.  Without  deciding  to,  he  guessed  it,  then  slid  the 
instrument  into  the  mouth,  which  opened  without  a  word.  While  he  took  the  pulse  and 
blood-pressure,  he  noted  the  young  fellow's  drained- looking  face.  The  light  was  not 
good,  but  were  his  lips  slightly  blue?  A  glance  at  the  thermometer  held  over  to  the  door 
showed  his  guess  had  been  right. 

He  bared  his  young  friend's  chest  and  listened  at  several  points  with  his  stethoscope. 
Though  he  was  not  surprised,  he  shook  his  head  a  bit. 

From  his  bag,  he  took  a  syringe  and  a  small  bottle  of  a  drug.  He  inserted  the  needle 


through  a  rubber  stopper,  and  when  the  marks  on  the  glass  barrel  showed  he  had 
withdrawn  enough  slipped  it  out  again.  He  pushed  some  of  the  solution  upward  to  be  sure 
there  were  no  air  bubbles,  then  injected  the  rest.  His  patient's  eyes  blinked  open. 

"I'm  going  to  put  you  to  sleep  now.  Could  you  swallow  enough  water  to  wash  down 
a  pill?"  the  doctor  asked. 

"Sure,"  the  mechanic  said.  The  one  small  word  proved  his  voice  was  husky.  He 
sounded  very  tired. 

The  doctor  put  a  small  white  tablet  to  his  patient's  lips.  When  it  had  been  taken 
inside,  he  handed  him  a  flask  of  water.  The  mechanic  drank  several  mouthfuls. 

One  of  the  volunteer  firemen  lit  a  lamp  and  brought  it  in.  The  natural  light  was 
failing.  "Thanks,"  the  doctor  smiled. 

He  still  had  to  examine  the  broken  leg  and  replace  the  makeshift  splint  the  brother 
had  described  with  one  that  would  give  better  support.  He  unwound  the  blanket  the 
student  had  put  in  place,  took  the  old  splint  away,  then  bared  the  wound. 

It  looked  all  right,  and  there  was  no  smell.  The  brother  might  be  strange,  but  he  had 
done  a  good  job.  However,  the  doctor  dusted  the  area  with  the  latest  drug.  Then  he 
dressed  the  wound  again  and  put  on  the  support  he  had  brought. 

He  had  done  all  he  could  for  the  time  being.  Seeing  his  patient  relax  into  sleep,  he 
put  the  blankets  over  him  again.  Then  he  backed  out  of  the  tent  on  his  knees  and  stood 
up. 

'Keep  him  sedated  till  we  get  back,'  he  told  himself. 

After  a  moment,  he  went  over  to  the  campfire  the  men  had  got  going.  The  grocer  met 
him  with  a  mug  of  coffee.  It  smelled  wonderful. 
"Thank  you!"  he  grinned. 


The  doctor  sat  against  a  tree  by  the  campfire  with  the  stretcher  party  and  sipped  his 
very  welcome  coffee.  It  must  have  been  twenty  hours  or  more  since  he'd  had  any  sleep, 
but  he  didn't  yet  feel  like  closing  his  eyes.  His  body  was  tired  from  hiking,  which  he 
hadn't  done  for  years,  but  his  mind  was  wide  awake. 

"How  is  he,  doctor?"  the  fish-dealer/mayor  asked.  "It's  nothing  too  bad,  I  hope." 

"Well,  it's  a  good  thing  we  got  here  as  soon  as  we  did,"  the  doctor  answered.  "It's 
not  just  a  broken  leg.  He  also  has  pneumonia." 

"Shit!"  said  the  mayor.  "I  wasn't  thinking  about  anything  like  that.  We  better  get  him 
back  to  town  tonight  then,  when  the  moon  comes  up." 

The  other  volunteer  firemen  agreed. 

"There's  no  real  emergency,"  the  doctor  assured  them.  "With  his  basic  good  health, 
the  shot  I  gave  him  should  work  fairly  fast.  We  don't  need  to  start  back  till  daylight. 
We're  all  tired,  and  carrying  a  man  in  over  that  trail  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  He's  not  a 
small  man  either." 

"Doctor,  if  you  want  him  out  of  here  tonight,  we're  willing,  tough  trail  or  no  tough 
trail,"  said  the  mayor. 

Again  the  others  agreed. 

"No  —  o  —  o  — ,"  said  the  doctor,  standing.  "Thanks  for  your  kind  offer,  but  let's 


look  after  your  health  too.  Tomorrow  will  do  very  well." 

He  strolled  down  to  the  lakeshore  for  a  better  look  at  the  place  before  going  to  sleep. 
'It's  strange  how  willingly  all  these  men  left  their  own  affairs  to  come  and  help  their 
neighbour,'  he  thought.  'Only  one  man  turned  down  my  request  for  help  —  and  I  should 
have  expected  that. 

'Did  the  hardware  man  really  have  to  drive  down  to  the  city  on  business?  He 
certainly  holds  a  grudge  against  my  young  friend,  but  could  anyone  be  that  full  of  spite?' 

His  eyes  ran  across  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  up  to  the  surrounding  peaks,  dark  blue 
with  the  onset  of  night.  'So  this  is  why  he  came,'  he  thought,  recalling  that  the  mechanic 
had  said  it  was  his  brother  who  would  do  the  hunting. 

He  admired  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  had  been  much  too  long  since  he  himself  had 
found  time  for  such  outings. 

'I  really  should  sell  the  practice  and  retire  — ,'  he  thought,  ' —  see  more  of  this 
beautiful  world  before  my  number  comes  up.  —  It  would  be  good  to  have  a  cabin  on  this 
lake  and  hike  in  for  a  week  of  fishing  at  a  time.  —  My  wife  would  have  loved  this.' 

Soon  after  first  light  next  morning,  the  volunteer  firemen  started  back  to  town.  Over 
many  parts  of  the  route,  the  trail  was  so  narrow  that  only  two  could  be  used  to  carry  the 
stretcher.  Even  with  three  crews  and  the  doctor  to  relieve  at  times,  it  was  hard  to  get  the 
mechanic  up  from  the  lake,  over  the  pass,  and  down  the  rubble  of  the  slide  beyond.  Even 
with  all  that  past,  there  was  still  a  long  hike  down  the  narrow  valley  of  the  creek  that 
flowed  into  the  river  near  the  town.  It  was  night  again  before  the  party  had  returned,  but 
their  only  complaints  had  been  voiced  as  jokes  about  their  condition. 

As  they  passed  his  house,  the  doctor  went  in  to  see  if  the  mechanic's  brother  was  still 
there.  He  wasn't. 


The  medical  student  had  rested  as  he  had  been  invited  and  used  the  doctor's  house 
freely  for  a  place  to  wash,  shave  and  eat.  In  mid-morning  the  next  day,  he  went  to  the 
hotel  and  asked  about  ways  to  get  out  of  the  town. 

He  learned  that  the  hardware  man  had  mentioned  needing  to  drive  down  to  the  small 
city  on  the  railway.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  hard,  but  he  finally  persuaded 
the  fellow  to  drive  him  there.  Much  against  his  wishes,  he  had  to  say  that  he  was  a 
medical  student  on  his  way  to  take  a  hospital  lab  job  and  argue  that  he  would  be  helping 
to  maintain  the  nation's  strength.  He  also  had  to  offer  twice  as  much  as  the  trip  should 
cost,  and  they  still  didn't  leave  till  afternoon. 

While  he  waited  in  the  hotel  lobby,  he  recalled  a  short  account  his  brother's  wife  had 
given  of  her  routine.  He  began  watching  the  street.  Finally,  he  saw  her  come  down  it  and 
go  into  the  fish-dealer's. 

He  went  out  a  back  door  of  the  hotel  and  up  to  the  young  couple's  house.  He  quickly 
gathered  his  things  into  his  suitcase,  changed  from  hunting  to  travelling  clothes,  and 
slipped  out  again. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  he  wrote  a  note  which  he  dropped  into  the  mail  just  before  he  left 
town.  In  it,  he  hoped  for  his  brother's  swift  recovery  from  the  broken  leg  and  hoped  the 


coming  baby  would  be  a  boy.  At  its  end,  he  promised  to  write  more  soon  and  explain  his 
hasty  leaving. 


The  doctor's  prediction  for  his  mechanic  patient  was  good.  He  showed  every  sign  of 
getting  back  his  youthful  strength,  but  he  was  still  kept  in  hospital  for  a  week.  The  doctor 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  that  the  pneumonia  was  beaten  and  that  no  infection  had 
developed  when  the  leg  fracture  also  tore  the  skin. 

Four  days  before  his  treasurer  left  the  hospital,  the  town's  fish-dealer  mayor,  made 
his  daily  call  at  the  post-office  in  the  hardware  store.  There  was  a  letter  that  looked  very 
different.  Its  envelope  had  the  return  address  of  the  department  of  defence  in  the  national 
capital. 

The  hardware  man  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  moment  with  interest  since  the 
mail  had  come.  Like  a  trusted  member  of  local  government,  he  stood  looking  over  the 
mayor's  shoulder  as  he  smiled,  opened  it,  then  read  it.  The  eyes  of  the  former  treasurer 
began  to  glow  with  even  greater  interest. 

The  two  exchanged  a  few  comments,  then  the  mayor  asked  the  other  man  not  to 
discuss  the  letter  with  anyone  before  he'd  had  a  chance  to  present  it  to  the  town's  council. 
He  then  returned  to  his  gutting  offish,  but  he  was  smiling  even  more  than  usual. 

The  mayor  was  an  odd  person.  Many  of  the  people  who  had  elected  him  wondered  at 
times  how  the  fish-dealer,  of  all  people,  had  ever  managed  to  win  office.  It  was  not  that 
he  lacked  charm  or  ability.  He  had  a  pleasant  manner.  He  was  also  intelligent,  as  a  close 
look  at  his  eyes  seemed  to  show.  But  nobody  looked  at  his  eyes  for  long.  They  were  soon 
diverted  by  another  feature. 

His  mouth  seemed  too  big.  Its  smile  was  wide,  and  he  nearly  always  showed  his 
large  teeth.  Some  people  said  he  must  smile  even  in  his  sleep. 

The  teeth  and  his  lobe-like  lips  offered  by-play.  Bubbly  flecks  of  saliva  moved  out 
over  them  as  he  spoke.  Now  and  again  —  just  in  time  —  he  would  take  in  a  bigger  breath 
and  recall  them.  They  shunted  around  on  his  teeth  for  a  while,  then  tried  again. 

The  mayor  had  a  wonderful  voice  though.  It  was  rich,  resonant.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been  trained  as  a  singer,  but  he  hadn't. 

Two  days  after  getting  the  letter  from  the  defence  department,  the  mayor  convened 
an  open  council  meeting  in  the  school  to  begin  dealing  with  the  matter  it  raised.  The 
doctor  managed  to  be  there,  and  word  had  somehow  got  out  that  important  matters  were 
to  be  discussed,  so  many  of  the  town's  people  were  present.  The  hardware  man  was 
among  them. 

The  elected  officers  disposed  of  a  few  other  bits  of  business.  Then  they  and  their 
audience  saw  the  mayor  smile  even  more  broadly  than  usual.  He  told  them  about 
receiving  the  letter,  then  read  it  aloud  in  his  stirring  tones. 

"To  all  officials  of  district  governments 

"Dear  councillors: 

The  department  of  defence  hearby  advises  you  of  its  intention  to  operate  through  you 


to  form  local  militia  groups  according  to  the  provisions  of  ORDER  EST  COUNCIL  # 
21053,  M-13. 

"For  the  time  being,  these  groups  are  to  consist  only  of  volunteers,  who  are  to  arm 
themselves.  An  interim  commander  must  be  appointed  by  your  district  government  from 
among  those  whose  experience  seems  adequate  and  whose  loyalty  and  fervour  are  above 
question. 

"Special  attention  is  drawn,  however,  to  the  strictly  temporary  nature  of  such  local 
appointments.  At  a  later  date,  they  will  become  subject  to  revision  by  higher  authorities 
whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  bring  district  militias  into  close  liaison  with  a  structure 
of  command  that  will  center  on  the  national  capital. 

"District  governments  must  therefore  begin  at  once  on  the  organization  of  their  local 
militias,  forming  them  with  volunteers  only  until  further  notice.  Names  of  interim 
commanders  are  to  be  submitted  within  ten  days  to: 

The  conscriptor-general  of  militia, 

The  department  of  defence, 

The  national  capital. 

Detailed  orders  and  instructions  regarding  militia  activities  will  then  be  forwarded  to 
them. 

"Should  our  nation  ever  become  the  victim  of  an  attack,  the  greatly  expanded  and 
revitalized  militia  will  not  only  be  a  ready  reserve  with  basic  military  training  but  will 
also  carry  out  many  immediate  tasks  that  are  essential  for  national  survival.  Militia 
members  will  be  trained  in  first  aid,  rescue  operations,  decontamination,  movement 
control,  the  repair  of  emergency  communications  and  numerous  other  vital  jobs.  For  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life  in  such  an  emergency,  your  district  militia  might  well 
prove  indispensable. 

"I  therefore  enjoin  your  immediate  action  in  the  matter  of  selecting  an  interim 
commander  and  forwarding  his  name  to  this  office. 

"Sincerely,  etc.,  etc.  — " 


Nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  town  who  were  at  the  meeting,  every  member  of  its 
council  except  the  treasurer,  were  pleased  by  the  letter  about  the  militia.  They  seemed 
excited  by  a  change  that  would  affect  the  whole  nation  and  even  involve  them.  They  were 
also  flattered  to  be  asked  for  help  by  a  very  important  department  of  a  government  so  far 
above  their  own.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  to  ask  if  enlarging  the  militia  would  be  good  or 
bad.  They  would  just  do  what  they  were  asked  to. 

The  council  member  who  did  not  like  the  conscriptor-general' s  letter  was  the 
medical  health  officer.  Only  the  doctor  noticed  that  it  was  not  a  suggestion  or  request  but 
a  directive.  He  saw  in  it  the  start  of  something  democracy  must  fear. 

He  had  enlisted  as  a  surgeon  in  his  country's  last  big  war,  and  for  him  even  the 
mention  of  words  like  'soldier',  'gun',  'battle'  could  touch  off  bad  memories.  Terrible 
pictures  of  war's  carnage  came  back.  He  saw  with  all  the  feeling  for  history  that  his  half- 
century  of  life  had  given  that  every  person  prepared  to  fight  in  war  added  to  its  chances 
of  breaking  out  again. 


The  mayor  said,  "I  would  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now  to  think  about  this  defence- 
department  letter.  Let's  meet  again  in  two  days.  At  that  time,  we  should  hear  your 
thoughts  and  any  names  you  put  forward  for  our  interim  commander.  Keep  in  mind, 
though,  that  the  person  we  choose  will  not  be  an  officer  of  our  district  government.  The 
commander  will  take  orders  from  a  source  outside  our  area  and  can  even  be  changed  by 
that  source. 

"I  move  we  meet  again  in  two  days,"  said  one  council  member. 
"I  second  the  motion." 

"All  in  favour?"  Raised  hands  showed  their  number.  " —  The  motion  is  carried." 
"I  move  we  adjourn." 
"I  second  that." 

"All  in  favour?  —  Motion  carried.  The  meeting  is  adjourned." 

By  then,  the  doctor  was  feeling  reserved.  When  the  formal  part  of  the  gathering 
ended,  he  did  not  go  around  in  his  usual  way  to  argue  for  his  favourite  improvements  of 
the  town.  He  just  listened. 

What  he  heard  gave  him  another  reason  to  dread  the  beginning  militia.  Through  the 
buzz  of  people  who  had  attended,  he  heard,  "Well,  who  should  we  have  as  our 
commander?" 

"I  thought  of  our  treasurer  right  away,"  said  one  of  the  aldermen.  "The  militia  leader 
can  also  be  an  officer  of  the  town." 

"Oh,  good!"  the  hardware  man's  wife  said.  Her  eyes  sparkled. 

"I  thought  of  him  too,"  said  another  man.  "Haven't  we  heard  that  he  was  the 
commander  of  some  navy  group  at  university  or  something  like  that?  —  But  is  he  too 
young?  Could  you  take  orders  from  such  a  young  fellow?" 

"I  could,"  said  the  alderman.  "He's  a  good  man,  and  I  respect  him.  —  Haven't  you 
heard  that  some  relative  of  his  is  a  big-shot  in  the  air  force  or  something?"  There  was 
pride  that  anyone  in  the  town  might  be  that  important. 

"I  have  heard  something  like  that,  but  I  didn't  hear  him  say  it.  He  doesn't  boast.  He 
never  seems  to  talk  about  his  relatives  anyway,  and  I  can  see  why  if  they're  like  that 
brother  we  met.  I  only  saw  him  outside  the  shop  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  didn't  like  him 
at  all." 

"The  hardware  man  liked  him  though.  He  said  he  drove  him  all  the  way  to  the 
regional  capital  when  he  had  to  go  there  for  some  meeting." 

Another  speaker  grinned,  "Well  I  thought  of  the  hardware  man  as  our  commander.  If 
we  have  to  supply  our  own  guns  and  shells,  he  could  sell  them  to  us  wholesale." 

Seeing  that  the  hardware  man  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  the  group  laughed. 

"He  would  never  do  that,"  said  the  hardware  man's  wife.  "He  would  find  a  way  to 
make  money  from  it." 

The  group  laughed  again,  and  the  doctor  decided  to  join  it.  One  of  them  turned  to 
him  and  asked,  "What  do  you  think,  doctor?  Who  would  make  a  good  interim 
commander?" 

Here  was  a  fine  chance.  He  could  easily  predict  his  young  friend's  answer  if  they 
asked  him  to  head  the  militia.  Besides,  it  seemed  like  a  good  chance  to  involve  the 
hardware  man  more  again  in  the  public  life  of  the  town,  if  not  with  its  money.  Being  the 
volunteer  fire  chief  didn't  seem  to  satisfy  him. 


"Did  I  hear  you  mention  the  hardware  man?"  asked  the  doctor.  "He  might  be  a  credit 
to  us  in  this  job.  He's  a  veteran  of  our  last  big  war,  too,  remember.  He  also  has  a  son  who 
is  in  the  navy  now."  He  looked  at  the  man's  wife. 

She  said,  "We  were  also  talking  about  the  mechanic,  doctor.  I  thought  he  was  a 
special  friend  of  yours  and  you  would  suggest  him." 

"Why  so  he  is!"  The  doctor  thought  fast.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  the  mechanic  was 
a  pacifist,  especially  when  changes  in  the  nation  were  making  such  beliefs  into  heresy. 
"But  I  don't  want  to  see  the  town  load  too  much  on  him.  He  should  feel  free  to  go  off  to 
college  without  any  thought  of  letting  us  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope  he  goes  this 
year." 

"That  brings  up  a  point  I  thought  about  the  other  day,"  said  the  alderman.  "Do  you 
suppose  he  would  come  back  here  when  he  got  out  of  medical  school?  You've  mentioned 
retiring  lately  as  if  you're  really  starting  to  think  about  it.  It  would  be  good  if  we  had 
someone  we  could  trust  to  take  over  from  you." 

"Well  I  guess  he  might  come  back  here,"  the  doctor  said.  "He  seems  to  like  the 
place.  We  should  certainly  let  him  know  we  would  be  glad  to  see  him  back." 

"The  next  point  is:  If  the  council  passed  it,  would  he  take  a  loan  from  the  town  to 
help  him  through  his  studies?" 

"That's  a  very  generous  thought.  —  I  don't  know  though.  He  might  not  feel  he  could 
accept.  I  wanted  to  help  him  myself,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Depending  only  on 
himself  is  almost  a  disease  with  him.  —  We  could  offer,  though,  and  see  what  he  says." 

"No  —  o  —  o  — ,"  said  the  alderman.  "I  don't  think  we  should  offer  unless  we're 
sure  he  would  accept.  If  you're  trying  to  honour  someone,  it  hurts  your  feelings  if  they 
refuse." 


From  the  private  room  he  had  put  his  young  friend  in,  a  very  familiar  voice  stopped 
the  doctor  as  he  walked  down  the  hospital  corridor.  He  came  back  to  look  in.  "I  thought 
you  were  asleep,"  he  said. 

"When  can  I  get  out  of  here?"  the  mechanic  asked.  "I've  got  work  to  do.  Our  heavy- 
duty  man  must  be  nearly  exhausted  by  now." 

He  was  feeling  frustrated.  His  leg  was  held  rigid  to  help  it  heal,  but  otherwise  he  was 
fine  and  could  hardly  wait  to  be  out  hobbling  around.  Besides,  he  missed  his  wife.  She 
managed  to  visit  him  every  day,  but  he  wanted  very  much  to  be  with  her  in  their  little 
house,  especially  since  the  baby  would  soon  be  due. 

The  doctor  chuckled,  but  didn't  answer  at  once.  He  took  the  young  fellow's 
temperature  and  listened  to  his  chest.  Glancing  at  the  scale,  he  shook  his  head  and  walked 
off,  followed  by  another  plea. 

"Ah,  come  on.  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here." 

After  a  minute,  the  doctor  came  back  with  a  pair  of  crutches.  "Young  fellow,"  he 
said,  "before  I  show  you  how  to  drive  these  things  and  discharge  you,  there  is  something 
you  have  to  know.  Just  relax  for  a  minute.  Listen  carefully." 

There  was  a  strong  serious  note  in  the  doctor's  voice,  and  his  patient  was  held  by  it. 


"What  is  it?"  He  was  suddenly  afraid  there  might  be  something  wrong  with  his  wife. 
"You  know  that  our  town  council  had  a  meeting  last  night?" 

"Yes,  but  I  haven't  heard  any  details."  He  already  felt  relieved.  "I'm  sorry  I  couldn't 
get  to  it." 

"That's  all  right.  Everyone  knows  about  that.  It's  not  what  we  have  to  talk  about.  — 
The  mayor  read  us  a  letter.  It  was  from  the  department  of  defence,  and  it  was  really  a 
directive." 

"Oh?  What  was  it  about?"  The  young  man's  tone  had  become  wary,  almost  anxious. 
"It  instructs  all  local  governments  to  form  voluntary  militia  groups." 
"Voluntary?" 

"For  the  time  being,  yes.  But  when  they  get  them  working  the  way  they  want  them 
to,  membership  will  be  probably  be  required." 

The  mechanic  was  looking  at  his  friend  steadily,  listening  very  carefully.  He  seemed 
to  know  he  had  not  heard  everything  yet.  "What  else,  doctor?" 

"There  was  some  talk  after  the  meeting  about  who  should  be  made  'interim 
commander',  as  they  call  it,  of  our  militia.  Two  people  were  mentioned,  and  one  was 
you." 

"Ah!" 

The  mechanic  put  his  head  back  on  his  pillow  and  looked  at  the  ceiling.  It  had  never 
looked  more  bleak.  His  expression  suggested  that  he  had  been  expecting  some  crisis  like 
this  for  a  long  time,  and  his  face  grew  more  determined. 

"I  tried  to  steer  them  away  from  you,"  the  doctor  continued,  "but  I  don't  think  I 
managed  to.  I  said  you  would  likely  be  going  back  to  college  full-time  soon.  You  would 
no  sooner  become  leader  of  the  militia  than  you'd  have  to  resign,  and  that  would  be 
pointless.  —  That's  true,  isn't  it?  You  are  about  to  go  to  college?" 

He  hoped  it  was  true.  That  might  avoid  the  whole  problem. 

"There  will  no  doubt  be  a  militia  group  at  college  too,"  the  young  man  said. 

"Yes,  I  guess  there  will.  — "  The  doctor  sighed.  "You'll  deal  with  the  problem  here 
then?" 

"Well,  I  won't  change  my  plans  because  of  it.  I'm  getting  the  feeling  that  I  belong 
here,  doctor.  More  and  more,  it  is  my  home.  If  a  man  can't  be  himself  at  home,  he  can't 
be  himself  anywhere." 

"Have  you  given  up  on  studying  medicine?  Why  not  use  that  as  a  way  to  avoid  the 
militia?  I  doubt  if  membership  would  ever  be  demanded  for  full-time  students  — 
especially  medical  students." 

"Don't  you  see,  doctor?  I  believe  that  my  views  are  right  and  good  and  moral,  so  I 
have  to  live  by  them.  If  I  changed  the  date  of  my  going  to  college  to  keep  from  taking  a 
stand  on  this  militia  issue,  I  would  be  selling  out  one  of  my  basic  principles.  I  would  be 
betraying  myself." 

Suddenly  the  doctor's  face  grew  very  firm.  He  had  come  to  a  decision  he'd  not  really 
wanted  to  make. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "not  long  ago,  such  a  noble  stand  by  a  young  man  might  have  been 
looked  at  with  a  degree  of  respect,  perhaps  even  partly  shared  by  the  people  in  power. 
You  might  not  have  been  punished  for  it  then  —  at  least  not  too  heavily.  But  things  have 
been  changing  fast." 

The  mechanic  braced  himself  and  sat  up  straighter  in  his  bed.  He  looked  at  the  doctor 


more  intently.  Suddenly  he  had  realized  that  his  friend  must  have  seen  things  about  their 
country  that  they  had  not  yet  discussed. 


"You  don't  seem  to  see  what  you  are  facing,"  said  the  doctor.  "We  sometimes  talk 
about  the  nation,  but  you  haven't  yet  seen  how  wide  and  deep  this  policy  of  preparing  the 
people  for  war  really  is.  It  involves  making  them  ready  in  every  possible  way.  You  seem 
aware  of  some  changes,  but  there  are  others  that  I  believe  you  haven't  seen  at  all. 

"You're  a  bit  out  of  the  picture,  aren't  you,  my  friend?  Look  around  you.  Look  at  the 
newspapers,  for  example,  and  you'll  find  a  developed  scheme  to  barbarize  the  people.  As 
you  try  to  follow  your  noble  principles,  you  will  see  the  results  of  this  more  and  more. 
Most  people  will  think  of  you  as  a  heretic  or  even  a  traitor,  because  you  just  don't  look  at 
things  the  way  they  do. 

"The  person  who,  yesterday,  seemed  reasonable  and  strongly  in  favour  of  democracy 
and  tolerance,  and  who  wanted  peace  above  all,  is  being  made  into  an  angry  barbarized 
cog  in  a  massive  engine  for  war. 

"Don't  kid  yourself,  my  boy.  This  is  serious,  deadly  serious." 

The  mechanic  was  staring  at  his  friend  in  surprise.  Such  outbursts  were  not  like  the 
doctor.  It  was  suddenly  clear  that  his  friend  had  thought  things  that  he  himself  was  not 
even  close  to.  Their  frequent  chats  and  even  longer  talks  had  not  kept  them  in  close 
enough  touch  over  their  whole  range  of  thoughts. 

"I  didn't  know  that  preparing  for  war  had  taken  this  kind  of  turn,  doctor.  So  you 
really  think  that  people  are  being  —  What  did  you  call  it?  —  barbarized?  Is  that  really  the 
government's  plan?" 

"It  seems  to  be.  It  is  being  pursued  with  energy.  And  I'd  guess  that  this  militia  is 
more  than  a  part  of  the  military  plan.  It  is  a  new  chapter  in  the  plan  to  barbarize  us. 

"The  effects  are  only  beginning  to  show  in  remote  places  like  this,  but  in  cities  the 
trend  can  easily  be  seen.  I  noticed  the  difference  even  a  year  ago  when  my  wife  was  in 
hospital  in  the  regional  capital.  People  had  begun  to  think  of  themselves  more  as  part  of  a 
purposeful  mass  than  as  a  random  collection  of  people  with  their  own  aims  in  the  same 
society.  There  was  a  great  —  and  to  be  honest,  stirring  —  spirit,  but  also  increased  signs 
of  hatred  for  the  so-called  enemy.  And  this  wasn't  just  true  of  what  our  ignorance  calls 
the  average  man.  It  was  easy  to  see  even  in  doctors,  nurses  and  other  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  high  ideals. 

"You  yourself  commented  on  that  young  fellow  I  had  helping  me  with  the  practice 
then.  Have  you  forgotten  him?" 

"No,  I  haven't  forgotten.  I  wondered  at  the  time  if  he  was  a  special  case.  So  he  was 
just  an  average  guy?" 

"Very  average.  If  your  brother  had  talked  more,  we  might  have  seen  it  in  him  too.  — 
So  please,  think  about  all  this  before  you  decide  how  to  face  this  local  militia  problem. 
And  don't  count  too  much  on  the  fact  that  members  now  are  to  be  volunteers.  Those  who 
intend  to  barbarize  us  will  soon  change  that  —  except  perhaps  for  full-time  students, 
especially  medical  students,  because  their  load  is  so  heavy.  —  Do  you  promise  to  think 
all  these  things  over?" 


"I  certainly  do  promise,  doctor,"  said  the  mechanic.  His  voice  was  rather  quiet.  " — 
Thanks  for  bringing  me  up  to  date  on  the  world.  I  had  stopped  caring  much  about  what 
goes  on  out  there.  I'll  certainly  think  about  all  you've  said.  It  may  not  make  any 
difference  in  what  I  have  to  do,  but  I'll  certainly  think  it  all  over." 

"Good,"  said  the  doctor.  "That's  all  I  ask."  He  smiled,  but  not  with  much  hope. 
"Now  heave  yourself  out  of  bed  and  try  these  crutches.  They'd  be  a  suitable  prop  for  any 
martyr." 

Later,  the  doctor  realized  that  they  should  talk  more  soon  about  making  people 
barbaric  to  make  them  better  soldiers.  In  his  war,  he  had  seen  many  soldiers,  and  he  knew 
the  mechanic  had  seen  many  too,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  most  successful 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield  were  not  barbaric.  They  were  thinking  feeling  men  who  deeply 
understood  things  and  people,  including  the  enemy. 

'Could  it  be  civilized  ways  that  our  government  is  really  against?'  he  wondered.  Was 
he  starting  to  understand  better  himself? 


The  very  day  after  the  mechanic's  release  from  hospital,  his  wife  began  having 
labour  pains.  He  had  gone  to  the  shop  to  do  as  much  as  he  could  on  crutches,  but  she 
phoned  him  there  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  He  at  once  had  the  heavy-duty  man 
drive  him  up  to  the  house  in  their  old  car.  Then  he  gently  helped  her  into  it,  and  they 
drove  her  carefully  to  the  hospital. 

The  doctor  was  out  on  calls,  but  the  head  nurse  admitted  her  at  once  and  helped  her 
into  a  bed.  Then  the  nurses  did  their  best  to  soothe  her  when  the  pains  came.  The 
mechanic  thumped  up  and  down  the  hospital  waiting  room,  very  much  concerned. 

"Don't  worry,"  the  head  nurse  assured  him.  "She's  a  very  healthy  young  woman,  and 
everything  will  go  fine.  You'll  see.  Now  you  hobble  back  to  your  shop,  and  we'll  phone 
you  when  we  have  any  real  news,  but  that  could  be  hours  from  now." 

He  did  not  want  to  go,  but  he  went.  He  got  nothing  done  however.  Every  few 
minutes,  he  would  stamp  out  to  the  big  door  and  look  for  the  doctor's  car  in  front  of  the 
hospital. 

The  heavy-duty  man  watched  all  this  wryly.  He  had  not  learned  to  like  his  boss, 
though  he  realized  he  was  almost  the  only  person  in  town  who  didn't.  He  had  enjoyed 
being  rid  of  him  for  the  last  week,  though  he'd  had  to  do  everything  himself.  In  fact,  he 
preferred  the  times  when  he  was  called  out  to  work  at  the  mine. 

Finally,  about  the  time  of  the  evening  meal,  the  doctor's  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
shop.  Even  on  crutches,  the  mechanic  was  over  to  it  before  his  friend  could  get  out. 

"Doctor,  the  wife's  gone  into  labour.  She's  in  hospital  already.  The  pains  were 
awful!  How  long  will  it  last?  Do  you  think  she'll  be  all  right?  I  hope  she  — " 

"Whoa,  son.  What's  all  this?  She's  in  hospital  now,  you  say?" 

"Yes  — "  The  mechanic  rapidly  explained,  then  the  doctor  turned  across  the  street 
and  rolled  up  to  his  usual  spot  under  the  street  lamp.  The  father- to-be  rattled  over  the 
gravel  behind  him  as  best  he  could.  His  friend  paused  to  wait  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 


"Go  ahead,  doctor!  Don't  wait  for  me." 

"Heh-heh,"  the  doctor  chuckled.  "Young  fellow,  there's  one  thing  you'll  learn  fast 
when  you  finally  start  bringing  babies  into  the  world  yourself.  There  was  never  one  that 
was  in  half  the  hurry  to  arrive  that  its  father  was  in  to  see  it  arrive." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  the  baby;  I'm  thinking  of  my  wife.  I  have  never  seen  her  in  pain 
before.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  suffer." 

"Ah.  —  We'll  do  what  we  can,  of  course,  but  we  can't  stop  the  pains,  only  control 
them.  If  we  overdo  the  drugs,  we  may  harm  the  baby." 

For  an  instant,  the  mechanic  felt  a  flicker  of  something  like  anger.  He  could  have 
shouted  to  make  his  friend  understand,  'Will  you  stop  talking  about  the  baby?  It's  her  that 
I  love.  Help  her! ' 

As  was  often  the  case  in  his  business,  the  doctor  was  in  the  tricky  position  of  being 
on  more  than  one  side.  At  least  he  knew  the  mother  would  be  willing  to  suffer  for  the 
child's  sake.  Mothers  are  made  that  way;  fathers  are  not. 

The  mechanic's  anxious  wait  lasted  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  When  the 
doctor  finally  appeared  again,  it  was  to  wish  him  every  happiness  as  a  father. 
"Is  she  all  right?"  the  young  man  asked. 
"She's  just  fine  —  exhausted  of  course,  but  quite  well." 

"Whew,  I'm  thankful  for  that!"  said  the  mechanic.  His  knees  seemed  to  turn  to  jelly. 
Without  his  crutches,  he  might  have  sunk  down  on  the  spot.  He  lapsed  onto  a  bench,  eyes 
filled  with  relief. 

"Thanks,  doctor.  I  —  thanks." 

"It's  my  pleasure,  son.  But  aren't  you  forgetting  something?" 
"Eh?  — What?" 

"You  have  two  fine  healthy  daughters,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  wide  smile,  clapping 
his  big  hand  on  his  young  friend's  shoulder. 
"What?  Two?" 
"Two." 

The  doctor  strode  off  down  the  hall  as  if  he  and  nature  had  played  a  fine  joke  and 
managed  it  very  well. 


The  mechanic  was  working  around  the  shop  on  the  afternoon  of  their  first  children's 
birth.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  very  lucky.  He  had  already  found  several  of  the  things 
that  people  can  seek  for  entire  lifetimes  and  never  find.  First  was  the  deep  love  that  he 
shared  with  his  wife.  They  knew  it  would  never  fade.  Then  there  was  his  friendship  with 
the  doctor,  a  man  who  was  good,  reliable,  true.  Just  lately,  he  had  also  won  the  favour 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  the  town,  as  his  election  to  its  council  seemed  to  prove.  Now, 
the  one  thing  had  come  that  would  complete  his  wife's  happiness  and  no  doubt  add  to  his 
own:  children. 

The  birth  of  the  twins,  though,  had  had  a  drawback  that  he  did  not  yet  see.  During 
the  evening  when  the  doctor  was  kept  at  the  hospital  for  their  birth  and  he  himself  was 
tensely  waiting  for  the  news  that  his  wife  was  safe,  there  had  been  a  council  meeting.  The 


great  event  in  the  personal  lives  of  his  wife  and  himself  had  kept  both  him  and  the  doctor 
from  being  there.  His  friend  could  have  spoken  for  him.  It  had  also  driven  the  doctor' 
warning  about  the  militia  problem  to  a  lower  level  of  his  mind,  where  it  was  not  felt  as 
urgent. 

Though  he  did  not  know  how  the  word  had  even  got  out,  people  had  been  dropping 
by  the  shop  all  day  to  wish  him  and  his  wife  every  happiness  as  parents.  It  was  now  mid- 
afternoon,  and  he  had  run  out  of  jobs  to  do.  He  still  could  not  get  up  on  the  trucks,  and 
that  greatly  limited  his  work.  He  had  done  what  he  could  and  had  put  nearly  everything  in 
the  place  in  proper  order.  Now  he  was  looking  for  something  else. 

"Hello,  my  boy.  How's  it  going  with  the  crutches?" 

The  mechanic  turned.  It  was  the  mayor  in  his  usual  bloody  fish-dealer  clothes. 

"Not  bad,  thanks."  He  was  glad  to  see  the  man  and  have  someone  to  talk  with. 

"I  hear  you're  a  proud  papa  now,"  he  said,  giving  his  full  smile.  "Let  me  wish  you 
every  happiness.  But  twins.  What  a  fellow  you  are!" 

They  laughed  together,  the  younger  man  feeling  his  cheeks  go  warm. 

"My  boy,  I  have  some  fine  news  for  you.  It  doesn't  rank  with  fathering  children,  but 
it  is  still  good."  He  bubbled  this  out,  flecks  of  saliva  nearly  escaping  from  his  lips  in  the 
pleasure  of  saying  it. 

The  words  at  once  reminded  the  mechanic  of  the  doctor's  warning,  but  he  hoped  the 
issue  of  militia  group  leader  was  not  about  to  come  up.  He  needed  a  chance  to  prevent 
being  offered  the  post. 

"The  council  has  approved  the  plan  for  more  street  lighting?"  he  hoped. 

"Yes.  Yes,  but  that's  only  part  of  it,"  the  mayor  smiled. 

"Well.  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  have  been  at  the  meeting.  —  Did  all  the  people  who  were 
able  to  be  there  vote  for  the  plan?"  Maybe  he  hoped  no  other  subject  would  come  up  if 
they  could  just  stay  on  this  one  long  enough. 

"Yes,  we  all  favoured  it.  We  have  even  accepted  the  bid  of  one  of  your  contractors. 
I'm  very  happy  for  you,  but  there  are  other  reasons  for  this  too,"  the  mayor  beamed. 

His  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure  as  he  went  on  to  the  new  subject,  watching  his 
young  treasurer  with  shrewd  joy.  He  had  begun  to  think  of  him  as  something  like  a  pupil, 
perhaps  even  a  future  mayor  if  he  would  only  stay  in  the  town. 

"Maybe  you  heard  of  our  letter  from  the  department  of  defence?"  the  fish-dealer 
smiled. 

He  saw  the  mechanic's  face  grow  drawn,  serious,  but  also  —  What  was  it?  — 
confused?  Why  should  he  be  confused? 

"Letter?  Yes.  —  I  guess  the  doctor  mentioned  it.  I  — " 

"We  have  been  asked  to  form  a  district  militia  group,"  the  mayor  continued,  his 
sparkling  eyes  briefly  out-doing  his  busy  mouth. 

"A  militia  group?  But  — "  The  mechanic's  voice  stalled.  As  he  cleared  his  throat,  the 
mayor  went  on  happily. 

"Yes,  my  boy."  His  tone  hinted  that  he  was  holding  back  a  surprise.  "As  soon  as 
possible,  the  defence  department  wants  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  local  man  that  it  can 
forward  its  orders  to,  so  the  council  has  had  to  choose  what  they  call  an  interim 
commander." 

The  mechanic  seemed  to  be  under  a  strain,  as  if  he  was  waiting  for  some  crucial 
news.  The  older  man  wondered  if  there  could  be  a  problem  with  the  young  fellow's  wife. 


There  had  been  great  progress  in  medicine,  but  bearing  children  could  still  be  dangerous. 

The  fish-man  decided  that  the  young  fellow's  behaviour  showed  modesty.  If  the 
doctor  had  told  him  about  the  letter  from  the  defence  department,  he  might  have  added 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  people  mentioned  as  possible  interim  commander.  The  mayor 
then  had  the  happy  feeling  of  overcoming  that  modesty. 

"The  council,"  he  smiled  broadly,  "has  chosen  you." 


The  fish-dealer/mayor  saw  the  mechanic's  face  seem  to  tighten.  Suddenly  he  knew 
he  had  not  been  looking  at  modesty  in  his  young  treasurer,  and  he  was  surprised.  His  eyes 
showed  that  he  was  having  trouble  believing  what  was  happening. 

"You  —  you  don't  want  to  command  our  militia?"  he  asked. 

"I  feel  very  honoured,"  the  mechanic  began,  "but  — "  For  a  moment,  he  was  tempted 
to  offer  the  excuse  the  doctor  had  begun  making  for  him.  He  would  soon  be  going  back  to 
school  full-time. 

As  if  this  had  just  occurred  to  the  mayor  as  the  reason  for  the  younger  man  turning 
down  the  command,  he  already  seemed  to  be  getting  over  his  surprise. 

The  mechanic  saw,  though,  that  he  would  not  be  true  to  his  beliefs  if  he  hid  them.  As 
he  had  told  the  doctor,  it  would  mean  being  untrue  to  himself.  He  greatly  valued  his 
friend's  advice,  but  he  still  had  to  live  with  his  conscience.  If  he  did  not  explain  honestly, 
that  might  be  worse  than  living  with  the  town's  people  when  he  had  hurt  their  feelings.  A 
person  who  held  the  beliefs  he  had  was  a  weak  believer  if  he  did  not  say  so  when  such  a 
fine  chance  came. 

"The  reason  that  I  cannot  accept  the  post  of  commander,"  he  said,  feeling  for  the 
right  words,  not  quite  finding  them,  "is  that  taking  it  would  break  one  of  the  main  rules  I 
live  by." 

His  voice  sounded  stronger  now  that  he  was  doing  what  he  knew  he  should.  "I 
believe  that  war  is  very  wrong,  and  I  myself  would  be  very  wrong  if  I  took  any  part  in  it." 

The  fish-dealer  had  never  before  heard  any  hint  of  the  mechanic  having  such  ideas 
and  had  just  begun  seeing  the  return-to-school  one.  He  was  amazed.  For  a  moment,  he 
just  stood  there  in  doubt.  Then  he  shook  his  head  slightly  as  if  he  would  never  understand 
this  and  turned  to  leave. 

"Shit!"  he  muttered  as  he  walked  away,  a  goodbye  that  showed  he  did  not  approve.  It 
also  showed  hurt  feelings. 

Grimy  but  poised  on  the  fender  of  a  nearby  truck,  the  heavy-duty  man  had  heard 
their  talk.  For  the  first  time,  he  felt  clearly  how  different  he  was  from  the  man  he  worked 
with. 

The  mechanic  thought,  'I  made  an  awful  mess  of  that.  Couldn't  I  have  explained  my 
views  more  slowly  so  they  didn't  come  as  a  shock?' 

He  got  his  crutches  going  and  set  out  for  the  hospital.  At  least  his  wife  would 
understand. 


Two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  morning  on  the  day  after  the  mechanic's  talk  with 
the  mayor,  the  doctor  came  into  the  shop.  He  told  the  new  father  that  his  wife  and  baby 
girls  were  doing  fine  and  asked  about  the  mending  leg.  Then  he  suggested  they  go  into 
the  small  office  and  came  to  the  point. 

Taking  the  worn  desk  chair,  he  sighed,  "I've  been  hearing  things  about  you." 

The  mechanic  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  desk.  "Yes,  doctor,  I  guess  you  might  have 
been,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  surprised." 

"I  gather  that  your  chat  with  the  mayor  didn't  go  very  well." 

The  older  man  groaned  slightly,  suffering  from  a  broken  night  caused  by  a  bad  flu 
that  was  going  through  the  town.  He  still  had  sympathy  to  spare,  however,  and  was 
offering  it  to  his  young  friend  when  it  didn't  yet  seem  needed. 

"No,  it  didn't  go  very  well,"  the  mechanic  admitted.  "I  didn't  explain  my  views  as 
carefully  as  I  should  have.  —  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  refuse  the  job  of  commander  so  bluntly 
despite  your  advice.  You  know  I  value  your  opinion,  but  I  couldn't  make  myself  seem  to 
offer  excuses.  I  still  wish  I'd  said  it  better,  but  I  felt  I  had  to  decline  the  job  quite  directly. 
You  see,  I  have  very  strong  feelings  about  war  and  everything  that  goes  with  it." 

"Maybe  your  feelings  are  stronger  than  I  thought,"  said  the  doctor.  "For  example, 
would  you  say  that  you  couldn't  bring  yourself  to  join  the  militia  in  any  position,  let 
alone  command  it?  I  don't  know  yet  if  they  will  have  such  things,  but  could  you  be  a 
medic  of  some  kind,  maybe  a  stretcher-bearer  or  first-aid  man?" 

The  doctor  put  the  tips  of  an  index  finger  and  thumb  over  his  closed  eyes  and  tried  to 
massage  away  his  fatigue,  though  he  knew  it  wouldn't  work. 

"I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  join  at  all,"  said  the  mechanic. 

"I  guess  your  feelings  really  are  stronger  than  I  thought,"  said  the  older  man. 
'Perhaps  — ,'  he  thought,  'if  I  had  taken  a  stand  like  that  when  it  was  much  more 
possible,  the  thought  of  war  would  not  haunt  me  now  the  way  it  often  does.' 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  who  the  commander  is  likely  to  be?" 

"No,  I  haven't  thought  about  it.  Do  you  know?" 

"The  hardware  man,  I'm  afraid."  The  corners  of  the  doctor's  mouth  drew  down  in 
distaste  even  though  he  had  spoken  in  the  fellow's  favour  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
"Why  do  you  say  'afraid'?" 

"He's  no  friend  of  yours,  young  fellow.  He  will  probably  also  learn  that  he's  the 
council's  second  choice  and  hold  that  against  you  as  well  as  your  victory  over  him  in  the 
elections.  I  did  you  a  bad  turn,  urging  you  to  run  against  him." 

The  mechanic  chuckled,  "Don't  let  it  worry  you,  doctor.  I  think  I  can  survive  being 
disliked  by  him." 

Because  he  had  seen  the  fellow  react  so  badly  to  his  defeat  at  the  polls,  the  mechanic 
had  had  trouble  lately  in  feeling  respect  for  the  hardware  man.  The  dislike  of  a  person  he 
did  not  respect  could  not  hurt  much. 

'Disliked'?  The  doctor  considered  his  young  friend's  word.  He  nearly  told  him  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  hardware  man,  he  would  probably  see  something  stronger  than  dislike. 

The  doctor  couldn't  understand  why  he  himself  had  not  seen  much  earlier  that  the 
hardware  man  only  felt  complete  when  he  had  something  or  someone  to  hate.  And  — 
especially  if  the  defence  department  kept  him  as  commander  of  the  militia  group  —  he 
might  be  hating  from  a  position  of  power. 


The  mechanic  had  also  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  town,  which  had  been  trying  to 
honour  him.  The  biggest  reason  to  worry,  though,  was  that  his  friend  had  now  singled 
himself  out  as  one  who  believed  something  different.  All  this  gave  plenty  of  reason  for 
alarm,  especially  if  his  own  view  of  the  government's  less-noticed  aim  was  right  and  the 
people  were  really  being  barbarized. 

He  sighed  again,  regretting  that  he  had  set  the  two  townsmen  against  one  another. 
Then  he  stood  up  to  leave. 

Changing  the  subject,  he  managed  a  small  smile  and  said,  "You're  probably 
wondering  when  your  leg  cast  can  come  off.  We'll  see  about  putting  on  a  smaller  one 
soon." 

They  walked  together  to  the  big  door  at  the  front  of  the  shop.  The  doctor  slid  in 
under  the  wheel  of  his  car  and  started  it,  and  the  mechanic  said,  "If  you're  not  too  busy, 
how  about  coming  around  for  a  visit  tonight  after  I've  seen  the  wife  at  the  hospital?  It 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  talk.  I've  seen  lately  that  you  have  some  thoughts  we  haven't 
discussed." 

"I'd  like  that,"  the  doctor  said,  revving  his  engine,  "but  I  have  a  date  with  a  lady." 

Before  his  friend  could  ask  for  details,  the  older  man  eased  his  car  into  motion.  He 
drove  up  past  the  hotel  and  turned  toward  his  place  to  try  and  get  some  sleep.  The 
mechanic  smiled,  then  started  toward  the  hardware  store  for  the  mail. 


When  she  did  not  think  she  was  too  sick,  a  thin  young  woman  worked  mostly  at  the 
post-office  counter  in  the  hardware  store.  She  had  never  gathered  the  will  or  energy  to  do 
what  others  of  her  age  had  done.  They  had  left  their  parents'  homes  and  the  town  to  lead 
what  they  hoped  would  be  better  lives  in  the  cities. 

She  passed  the  mechanic  two  letters,  smiled  weakly,  and  asked  about  his  broken  leg, 
feeling  a  common  cause  with  him  in  suffering.  She  herself  lived  a  pale  existence  of 
hinted  twinges,  fleeting  cramps,  vague  aches,  hovering  pains. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  store,  the  mechanic  passed  the  open  door  of  the  hardware 
man's  office,  which  faced  the  mail  counter.  He  glanced  in  as  he  swung  past,  and  the  man 
looked  at  him  sourly. 

"Good  day!"  he  said  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  not  stopping. 

There  was  not  even  the  usual  grudging  grunt. 

Back  at  the  shop,  he  found  that  one  letter  was  from  the  regional  college  and 
contained  a  form  to  register  for  his  next  course.  It  could  be  done  by  mail  like  all  his 
recent  ones. 

The  other  letter  surprised  him.  It  was  from  his  brother.  He  had  not  counted  on  the 
promise  to  write  that  had  been  in  the  hasty  note  the  student  had  mailed  before  leaving 
town. 

As  he  read  the  letter,  he  saw  that  his  brother  felt  guilty  about  their  hunting  trip. 
Feeling  that,  and  perhaps  thinking  to  make  up  for  his  past  failures  as  a  brother,  he  had 
become  almost  talkative.  He  came  right  out  and  admitted  studying  medicine.  He  even 
went  into  some  detail  in  telling  about  his  interim  job  at  a  hospital  when  the  school  year 


had  ended,  and  it  sounded  interesting.  However,  he  did  not  say  anything  about  their 
parents,  and  it  was  them  that  the  mechanic  most  wanted  to  know  about. 

Since  his  friend  the  doctor  was  not  able  to  come  over  and  talk  that  night,  he  spent 
some  of  the  time  after  a  visit  to  his  wife  in  hospital  by  reading  a  book  of  essays  about 
war.  Then  he  wrote  back  to  his  brother.  He  told  about  his  wife  giving  birth  to  twin 
daughters  and  about  his  leg  mending  well,  but  did  not  mention  having  had  pneumonia. 
He  asked  very  directly  for  more  news  of  their  father  and  mother. 

More  than  a  month  later,  a  reply  came,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  brother  had  had  a 
strong  reaction  to  his  short-lived  openness.  The  letter  was  much  more  in  his  usual  style. 
He  answered  no  questions  and  pretended  to  discuss  other  things  by  just  mentioning  them. 

Very  little  was  said  about  their  parents,  but  even  that  suggested  that  their  marriage 
was  ending,  if  it  was  not  already  over.  The  student  closed  by  saying  that  he  would  soon 
be  starting  his  final  year  of  study  for  the  medical  degree.  It  would  be  his  hardest  and 
busiest  year. 

He  might  as  well  say  that  he  would  not  have  time  for  writing  to  lost  relatives.  It  was 
hard  to  feel  sorry  about  that. 


The  town  had  tried  both  to  honour  the  young  mechanic  and  possibly  give  itself  a 
highly  connected  militia  commander.  In  the  months  after  that,  the  views  of  nearly  all  its 
people  slowly  changed  toward  him.  His  getting  along  well  with  almost  everyone  would 
normally  have  prevented  that.  This  time  it  did  not.  Something  appeared  to  encourage 
their  ill-will.  It  renewed  the  first  tide  of  feeling  against  him  at  every  chance. 

The  hardware  man  had  been  named  by  the  town  council  and  listed  by  the  defence 
department  as  interim  commander  of  the  militia.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  his  new 
work  with  great  energy.  His  standing  recovered  from  the  blow  it  had  taken  at  the  polls, 
then  quickly  grew.  He  became  much  more  powerful  in  the  town.  To  his  pleasure,  his 
power  grew  in  other  ways  as  well  None  of  the  local  people  would  ever  have  guessed  how 
much. 

Every  weekend  that  his  growing  business  affairs  allowed,  he  could  be  seen  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  sham  soldiers.  They  would  troop  down  to  the  sandy  flats  by  the  river 
for  drills  and  target  practice.  Sometimes  he  would  also  call  meetings  in  the  school  at 
night.  Then,  he  or  a  visiting  officer  would  explain  how  the  militia  might  be  called  on  to 
act  in  times  of  danger  such  as  war. 

Being  connected  with  thousands  of  people  like  themselves  everywhere  in  the  nation 
stirred  members  of  the  group.  The  pulse  of  the  town  might  beat  a  bit  stronger  than  before. 
Whether  that  showed  health  or  disease  was  not  much  thought  about. 

In  talks  with  his  young  friend,  the  doctor  called  the  group  'the  barbarized  brigade'. 
More  powerful  means  could  be  added  to  shape  city  people,  but  he  felt  sure  the  militia  was 
the  choice  of  the  country's  leaders  to  barbarize  outlying  areas. 

The  doctor  felt  a  gap  growing  between  himself  and  the  people  of  the  town  he  had 
served  for  so  long.  It  was  all  because  he  saw  them  being  changed.  His  favourite  patients 
now  were  the  farmers  and  their  families.  Very  few  farmers  were  in  the  militia  yet. 


The  town's  people  had  changed  their  views  so  much  about  the  mechanic  and 
hardware  man  that  the  result  was  easy  to  guess  when  they  ran  against  one  another  again 
in  the  elections.  The  young  treasurer  knew  he  would  not  be  elected,  but  it  would  be 
cowardly  not  to  try.  There  were  public  goals  he  still  wanted  to  put  forward. 

The  doctor  stood  to  introduce  him  at  several  meetings  and  skilfully  listed  the  solid 
gains  the  mechanic  had  furthered.  When  he  himself  spoke,  his  listeners  were  not  rude,  but 
he  saw  their  hostile  eyes.  He  kept  to  his  business  as  treasurer.  He  did  not  try  to  win  back 
their  good  will  by  explaining  his  thoughts  about  the  militia. 

His  wife  and  their  two  closest  friends  said  good  things  about  his  speeches. 
Otherwise,  only  the  hardware  man's  wife  approved.  He  wondered  why  that  focus  of 
scandals  was  so  firmly  on  his  side. 

By  a  vote  that  was  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  the  last  one,  he  was  turned  out  of 
office.  The  hardware  man  received  his  good  wishes  for  the  new  term  with  open  triumph. 

Because  he  was  not  truly  very  social,  his  fall  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  did  not 
bother  the  mechanic  much.  He  liked  his  fellow  beings  well  enough,  usually  got  along 
with  them,  and  could  influence  them,  but  he  would  not  be  unhappy  without  them.  His 
wife  and  little  family  were  the  only  people  he  needed.  Luckily,  he  also  had  solid 
friendships  with  the  doctor  and  head  nurse. 

More  serious  than  the  loss  of  the  townsmens'  good  will  was  the  effect  it  had  on 
business  at  the  shop.  He  found  that  the  people  were  now  going  to  the  trouble  of  taking  all 
except  their  urgent  jobs  to  the  next  settlement  down  the  river.  That  meant  going  beyond 
the  mountains  to  the  place  where  the  district  policeman  lived. 

The  loss  of  work  from  the  town  was  not  a  big  change.  It  still  left  some  work  from  the 
farmers  and  the  all-important  business  from  the  mine.  Most  farmers  still  had  a  good 
opinion  of  him,  but  they  had  always  done  most  of  their  repairs  without  help  from  town. 

Not  long  after  his  defeat  in  the  elections,  he  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  mine 
to  his  boss  in  the  capital.  Its  directors  had  become  convinced  that  it  could  save  money  by 
setting  up  its  own  shop  for  their  trucks.  According  to  contract,  they  were  giving  notice 
that  all  business  from  them  would  cease  in  three  months.  Here  was  a  serious  blow! 

Within  a  week  of  learning  this,  he  began  making  plans  to  overcome  his  business 
problems.  Waiting  for  customers  would  soon  be  waiting  for  almost  nothing.  He  would 
take  his  services  to  them. 

The  shop  truck  was  big.  It  even  had  racks.  If  he  loaded  much  of  the  equipment  on  it, 
he  would  be  able  to  drive  from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  valley  and  sell  his  skills.  He 
could  offer  proper  repairs  instead  of  the  makeshift  ones  the  farmers  themselves  often 
made.  The  person-to-person  contact  he  would  be  using  could  build  the  business  on  a  new 
basis  with  customers  who  would  be  mostly  new. 

However,  something  happened  to  delay  his  acting  on  that  plan. 


It  was  nearly  six  months  after  the  birth  of  the  twins.  His  wife  came  into  the  shop  with 


them  one  day,  and  she  was  crying. 

"Why,  dear,  what's  wrong?"  he  asked. 

Through  tears,  she  explained.  "I  —  I  —  was  sh-shopping  at  the  g-grocer's,"  she 
managed.  " —  and  h-h-he  wouldn't  s-s-sell  me  any  of  that  b-b-baby  food  the  t-twins  1-1- 
like  so  much." 

Sobs  made  her  shoulders  shake. 

"I  always  b-b-buy  that  kind,  and  he  kn-knows  it,"  she  cried.  "But  today  there  was  n- 
n-none  on  the  —  sh-shelves,  and  he  said  he  didn't  h-h-have  it.  I  kn-know  he  has  it.  There 
was  p-plenty  y-y-y-yesterday." 

Again  she  sobbed. 

"But  the  w-worst  part  was  the  w-w-way  he  told  me.  I  kn-knew  he  h-h-had  it,  but  just 
w-w-w-wouldn't  s-s-sell  it  to  me." 

Though  he  was  greasy  from  his  work,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  to  comfort  her. 

The  heavy-duty  man  had  been  watching  with  a  smirk  as  she  cried,  but  his  face 
suddenly  grew  hard.  He  went  back  to  work,  making  much  more  noise  than  usual. 


Though  he  had  warned  his  wife  that  people  might  persecute  her  as  well  as  him  if 
they  were  married,  he  could  not  stand  seeing  her  hurt.  That  very  evening,  he  wrote  to  the 
regional  college  to  enroll  for  their  next  term.  He  would  return  to  full-time  schooling  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  reply  of  the  college,  two  weeks  later,  amazed  him.  They  would  not  accept  him 
for  any  further  courses.  He  could  not  even  write  the  final  exam  and  get  credit  for  the  one 
he  was  completing. 

There  must  be  some  mistake.  He  wrote  back  at  once,  pointing  out  his  fine  record  and 
suggesting  that  they  had  confused  him  with  some  other  student. 

Their  reply,  after  three  more  weeks,  assured  him  there  had  been  no  mistake,  but  gave 
no  reason  for  refusing  him.  He  wrote  again  to  demand  that  they  explain.  To  that  letter, 
there  was  no  answer. 

Angry,  he  wrote  to  colleges  in  other  regions.  He  did  not  want  to,  but  he  would  go 
somewhere  else  to  be  trained. 

As  the  replies  came  back  over  the  next  month  and  more,  it  became  clear  that  the 
answer  would  be  the  same  everywhere.  Like  the  college  he  already  knew,  none  of  them 
explained  their  stand  against  him. 

He  grew  angry,  close  to  becoming  bitter.  He  began  suspecting  that  he  was  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price  than  he  had  thought  for  not  joining  the  militia.  And  joining  was  still 
said  to  be  a  matter  of  choice. 

He  did  not  guess  how  all  the  colleges  managed  to  take  the  same  stand  against  him.  It 
was  as  if  some  evil  force  was  hounding  him.  He  finally  began  believing  what  the  doctor 
did.  Their  country  was  changing  in  very  serious  ways. 

While  he  was  still  trying  to  register  at  a  college,  the  warning  given  by  the  mine 
ended,  and  suddenly  there  was  almost  no  business.  The  heavy-duty  man,  who  had  given  a 
week's  notice,  suddenly  appeared  on  their  payroll.  He  had  been  hired  as  the  mine's  chief 
truck  mechanic,  with  a  journeyman  and  apprentice  from  the  regional  capital  to  help  him. 


Some  saving! 

As  far  as  the  pacifist  and  his  family  were  concerned,  their  income  was  just  not 
enough  now,  and  that  couldn't  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Keeping  up  their  living  standard 
would  mean  starting  to  use  their  savings.  If  he  had  been  going  to  college,  he  would  have 
allowed  that  to  happen.  As  it  was,  he  could  not  just  watch  them  waste  away. 

Their  happy  life  in  the  town  was  falling  apart.  They  had  to  figure  out  what  to  do. 


He  began  feeling  a  need  to  get  out  of  the  town  for  a  time.  He  needed  to  leave  the  bad 
feelings  it  now  held  for  him  behind  and  perhaps  renew  himself  in  the  great  peace  of  the 
mountains.  Maybe  he  would  think  more  clearly  there  and  solve  their  problems  in  some 
good  way. 

Such  a  change  was  now  quite  possible.  There  was  hardly  any  business  at  the  shop. 
Also,  for  some  time  his  wife  had  been  wanting  to  visit  her  parents  in  the  regional  capital. 
They  had  not  seen  the  twins  yet. 

He  drove  her  down  through  the  mountains  and  past  the  long  lake  to  the  small  city  on 
the  railway.  They  parted  for  a  short  time,  and  he  was  now  free  to  search  in  the  wilderness 
for  a  path  through  their  tangled  life  in  the  town. 

He  bought  supplies  in  the  city,  then  drove  home.  The  next  day,  he  tuned  up  a  nurse's 
car,  the  only  job  in  the  shop.  That  night,  he  prepared  for  hiking. 

Next  morning,  he  woke  before  sunrise.  He  put  on  his  pack,  slipped  a  machete  under 
his  belt,  and  took  his  rifle  in  one  hand.  He  walked  carefully,  not  risking  another  broken 
leg,  but  his  released  tensions  were  great.  In  a  single  day,  he  hiked  the  whole  length  of  the 
route  that  led  over  the  saddleback,  past  the  jade  lake,  and  through  the  high  pass. 

Black  clouds  churned  above  him  in  the  pass.  Nearing  his  goal,  he  heard  thunder 
behind  him,  rumbling  deeply  against  walls  of  rock.  Sometimes  it  sounded  as  if  great 
chunks  of  mountain  had  collapsed,  sealing  off  his  back-trail. 

Then  he  saw  what  he  thought  of  as  his  valley,  spreading  before  him  in  beautiful 
seclusion.  There  was  the  blue  jewel  of  its  lake  again,  edged  by  the  light-coloured  trees 
that  seemed  to  attach  it  through  dark  forest  to  the  mountains. 

It  felt  like  a  very  long  time  since  he  had  been  in  this  peaceful  place.  How  his  life  had 
changed  since  then!  But  it  looked  exactly  the  same. 

By  sunset,  he  had  walked  down  the  moss-lined  brook  to  where  it  leapt  into  the  lake 
and  had  followed  the  shore  to  the  rocky  bluff  where  he  had  camped  before.  He  pitched 
his  tent  in  case  the  weather  changed,  but  made  his  bed  outside  till  then.  Next,  he  cooked 
supper  on  the  fire  pit  he  had  made  on  his  first  visit. 

He  ate  with  a  pleasure  he  had  not  known  lately,  even  though  his  wife  made  fine 
meals.  Escape  from  the  strain  of  town  had  already  given  back  his  love  of  life. 


He  took  his  dishes  down  to  the  stream  beside  the  bluff  and  washed  them.  Then  he 
went  back  to  sit  by  the  campfire.  Night  came,  but  he  fed  the  flames  on  into  the  quiet 


darkness. 

'Well,'  he  thought,  'life  in  town  is  becoming  a  burden.  —  What  keeps  us  there? 

'The  place  contains  our  house  of  course.  (Almost  contains  it,'  he  corrected.  It  was 
just  outside  the  town  limits.)  'We  have  also  had  some  very  happy  times  there,  and  our 
best  friends  are  there.  In  other  ways,  it  has  become  empty  for  us. 

'Should  we  move  to  some  other  town? 

'No-o-o-o.  That  would  not  solve  the  problem.  There  may  be  more  sides  to  it  here, 
but  we  would  have  to  deal  with  most  of  it  wherever  we  went.  If  I  can't  get  any  college  to 
accept  me,  the  trouble  must  be  with  our  whole  nation,  not  just  with  the  people  of  this 
town. ' 

His  mind  followed  that  line  of  thought.  He  was  still  bitter  about  not  being  accepted 
by  a  college. 

'As  far  as  my  record  as  a  student  is  concerned,  the  colleges  have  no  grounds  for 
refusing  me.  Since  they  all  refuse,  that  must  be  based  on  some  blacklist  that  is  used 
everywhere.  Some  office  of  our  national  government  must  think  I  have  done  something 
wrong.  —  That  would  be  the  department  of  defence. 

'The  only  thing  that  makes  me  different  from  other  men  is  that  I  will  not  join  their 
militia  of  supposed  volunteers.  My  not  joining  and  my  hopes  of  going  to  college  have 
both  been  pointed  out  to  the  defence  department,  and  they  have  blocked  my  plans.' 

There  were  blanks  in  that  thinking,  and  he  could  not  fill  them.  How  would  the 
defence  department  know  about  his  plans  to  go  to  college?  And  how  would  the  colleges 
know  about  his  not  joining  the  militia?  Whether  he  respected  him  or  not,  he  would  not 
consider  the  only  way  of  answering  those  questions,  because  it  meant  he  was  being 
betrayed  by  a  neighbour. 

'But  why  would  they  pay  attention  to  me,  one  person  among  so  many?  Is  this  what 
the  doctor  has  been  dreading?  Are  we  being  herded  into  regiments?  Everyone  must  be 
made  to  conform,  and  this  is  their  way  of  forcing  me.  If  I  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  state  by 
joining  the  militia,  they  would  probably  stop  blocking  my  plan  to  become  a  doctor. 

'Maybe  people  with  a  lot  of  schooling  must  be  especially  made  to  conform,  because 
knowing  things  is  a  form  of  power.  The  government  would  not  want  to  give  people  who 
oppose  them  more  power. 

'Is  this  what  my  problems  are  really  about  then?' 

He  felt  he  already  understood  better  what  was  happening.  The  worst  gap  in  his  view 
was  that  he  could  not  accept  the  only  possible  link  between  the  colleges  and  department 
of  defence.  He  would  rather  think  there  was  some  kind  of  central  informers'  agency  he 
had  never  heard  of.  But  could  there  be  secret-police  in  a  land  with  the  history  of 
democracy  that  his  country  had?  He  did  not  want  to  think  that  either. 


There  was  still  the  question  of  what  he  could  do  to  solve  his  problems.  'One  thing  is 
certain,'  he  thought.  T  cannot  agree  to  war  as  part  of  our  country's  conduct.  Modern  war 
is  both  murder  and  suicide,  and  can't  solve  anything.  It  may  even  be  true  that  nations 
themselves  no  longer  work  well.  Maybe  the  world  has  become  too  small  to  be  divided  in 
any  serious  way. 


'If  I  have  proved  to  myself  that  war  is  now  the  suicide  of  mankind,  I  cannot  agree  to 
armies  and  certainly  can't  join  one.  Wars  are  possible  because  people  agree  to  fight  in 
them.  The  disease  of  mankind's  whole  body  comes  from  single  cells  working  badly. 

'Can  I  honestly  say,  though,  that  this  harmless-looking  militia  of  small-town 
merchants,  grimy  miners  and  dung-spattered  farmers  is  an  army?' 

Something  inside  him  seemed  to  whisper,  'No,  it's  not  an  army.  It's  not  an  army. 
Join  it!  Join  it!' 

It  was  a  shadowy  wish  to  renew  his  sketchy  contacts  with  other  people,  his  sense  of 
belonging  to  something,  a  vague  buried  need  that  rarely  steered  his  life.  It  was  a  deeply 
hidden  longing  that  comes  from  a  basic  fact  that  could  not  be  changed,  the  aloneness  of 
the  human  soul. 

Of  course  there  were  practical  thoughts  too.  The  people  of  the  town  would  probably 
begin  treating  him  well  again  if  he  joined  the  militia.  He  would  no  longer  be  seen  as 
different.  They  would  be  pleased  that  they  had  won  out  over  his  strange  ideas,  forgive  his 
attack  of  morals,  maybe  even  pamper  him  —  often  the  treatment  for  heretics  rescued  in 
time. 

He  was  close  to  admitting  that  the  militia  was  hardly  an  army.  Then  he  saw  that  his 
mind  had  been  playing  tricks  by  pretending  there  was  a  real  difference  between  armies 
and  militias.  He  turned  to  the  opposite  view. 

'Since  their  aim  is  to  be  ready  for  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  make  this 
harmless-seeming  militia  into  part  of  a  much  stronger  force.  So  there  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  the  militia  will  become  much  more  warlike  than  it  is  now.' 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

'It's  no  use.  I  cannot  join  the  militia  with  any  feeling  that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing.' 

He  stood  up  to  stretch  as  the  fire  flared  in  a  puff  of  breeze,  bathing  him  in  light.  He 
gazed  out  across  a  vast  starry  spoke  of  the  galaxy.  'If  I  can't  feel  that  joining  is  right,'  he 
swore,  T  won't  join.' 

Feeling  the  matter  had  been  decided,  he  prepared  for  bed.  He  turned  in,  and  was  soon 
asleep. 


When  he  woke  next  morning,  he  felt  very  happy  to  be  back  in  the  valley.  He  got  up 
and  washed  in  the  lake.  Then  he  built  a  new  campfire  with  wood  dried  by  the  embers  of 
his  last  blaze. 

As  breakfast  cooked,  gnats  flew  around  it.  Did  any  become  part  of  his  meal?  When 
he  put  more  wood  on  the  fire,  pale  feathers  of  ash  floated  up.  Did  some  of  them  end  in  his 
meal  as  well?  He  chuckled,  wondering  if  such  strange  spices  were  mentioned  in  the 
nation's  strict  new  pure-food  laws. 

When  breakfast  was  nearly  over,  he  went  back  to  sit  on  his  bed  in  the  morning 
sunlight  with  a  mug  of  coffee.  When  he  had  looked  out  at  the  lake  for  a  while,  his 
thoughts  drifted  back  to  his  problems. 

'It's  not  as  simple  as  just  following  your  conscience,'  he  thought.  'Maybe  it  is  if 
you're  a  single  man.  Maybe  even  if  you  are  married  and  have  no  children  yet.  But  I'm 
married  and  have  children. 


'It's  true  that  my  wife  knew  when  she  married  me  that  my  views  might  cause  trouble 
for  us,  but  it  still  seems  cruel  to  make  her  suffer  for  what  I  believe.  If  she  loved  me  when 
she  agreed  to  marry  me,  I  could  even  say  that  she  could  not  have  been  making  a  decision 
based  on  reason. 

'Ha! '  Had  he  caught  himself?  'Am  I  trying  to  argue  my  way  into  joining  the  militia 
again?' 

He  answered  the  idea  that  his  wife  could  not  have  been  fully  able  to  reason  when  she 
agreed  to  marry  him.  Most  men  think  it  is  the  other  way  around,  but  women  in  love  are 
really  more  cool  and  practical  than  men.  Their  love  comes  more  from  their  thoughts, 
which  either  approve  or  over-rule  the  emotion  at  some  early  stage.  Their  basic  question 
is,  'Will  this  man  be  able  to  support  me  and  the  children  I  will  have?' 

His  mind  lingered  on  his  wife.  He  pictured  her  lovely  eyes  with  their  big  pupils,  the 
fine  arches  of  her  eyebrows,  her  high  forehead  and  healthy  hair.  Then  he  saw  the  delicate 
shape  of  her  nose,  the  generous  lines  of  her  mouth,  the  flawless  teeth  when  she  smiled. 

Far  off  the  subject  now,  he  forced  himself  back  to  it.  'The  children?  — 

'Ah,  yes.  Our  girls  certainly  never  agreed  to  suffer  as  I  turn  everyone  against  us.' 

Perhaps  he  was  again  looking  for  a  chance  to  join  the  militia,  but  the  children  were 
his  best  excuse  for  that.  Whatever  he  did  about  his  troubles,  doing  it  must  not  harm  their 
chances  for  happy  lives. 

He  seemed  to  have  reached  a  dead  end,  so  he  looked  at  the  basic  matter  again.  In 
plain  words,  he  believed  something  very  different  from  what  most  other  people  did,  and 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  part  of  the  nation  that  he  could  live  in  without  it  harming 
him  or  his  family. 

'There  is  only  one  way  out  of  suffering  where  we  are  then,'  he  thought.  'We  have  to 
leave.' 

At  first,  he  thought  about  leaving  only  as  saying  goodbye  to  the  nation.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it,  though,  the  more  he  saw  that  the  government  would  probably  not  let 
him  go.  Their  great  aim  was  a  powerful  state,  and  the  more  people  the  more  power.  Then 
he  remembered  that  leaving  was  already  being  halted.  A  very  choosy  kind  of  luring 
people  into  the  country,  more  like  recruiting,  was  being  speeded  up. 

Leaving  his  country  was  still  something  to  consider,  and  there  was  also  the  thought 
of  leaving  against  the  law.  That  did  not  appeal  to  him  however.  It  wasn't  the  laws  which 
governed  entering  and  leaving  that  he  was  against,  and  if  he  someday  wanted  to  come 
back  unlawful  leaving  meant  unlawful  return  as  well.  Such  plans  smelled  of  small  crimes 
he  wanted  no  part  of. 

Besides,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  a  sort  of  love  for  this  part  of  the  world  that  had 
shaped  him.  He  did  not  think  it  was  better  than  other  places,  but  he  felt  at  least  strong 
affection  for  it.  And  you  don't  stop  loving  a  land  just  because  it  is  being  steered,  for  a 
time,  on  a  course  you  feel  is  wrong.  You  try  to  live  in  on  in  it  and  help  to  correct  the 
course. 

He  knew  his  part  in  correcting  his  country's  course  would  not  be  in  politics. 
Whatever  he  could  do  must  be  done  as  a  lone  citizen,  and  now  it  was  just  living  by  his 
conscience  in  not  joining  the  militia.  There  was  no  greater  defence  he  could  make  of  the 
fine  way  of  life  he  had  learned  to  value  so  much  and  grown  to  manhood  with. 


If  going  to  live  in  another  country  was  ruled  out,  what  was  left?  It  had  to  agree  with 
his  conscience  as  well  as  his  needs  as  a  family  man. 

Did  his  heart  only  seem  to  beat  faster?  Did  he  really  hear  his  pulse  surging  in  his 
ears?  He  smiled  broadly,  and  a  wave  of  pleasure  swept  through  him.  Standing,  he  looked 
out  over  the  beautiful  valley. 

'Has  it  come  to  this?'  he  thought.  'Do  the  changes  in  our  country  force  me  to  do 
what  part  of  me  has  always  longed  to  do?  Will  we  have  to  continue  our  lives  in  this 
beautiful  wilderness?  It  was  their  only  good  way  to  solve  their  problems. 

'Moving  to  this  valley  would  be  a  good  answer  even  for  the  children.  They  would 
never  be  treated  badly  here  because  of  their  father's  beliefs.  If  we  managed  things 
properly,  they  would  never  know  any  kind  of  hardship.' 

He  smiled  openly,  and  this  warm  bright  part  of  his  homeland  that  he  especially  loved 
seemed  to  smile  back. 

'That's  it!'  he  realized.  Happiness  throbbed  in  him,  and  he  shouted,  "HURRAY!" 

The  mountains  all  around  seemed  to  cheer  as  well.  "Hurray  —  rray  —  ay  — ,"  they 
echoed. 

He  suddenly  longed  to  have  his  wife  and  the  twins  there  with  him.  What  a  happy 
home  he  would  build  for  them,  what  a  heritage! 


He  had  to  talk  matters  over  with  his  wife,  so  he  returned  to  town  by  the  way  that 
followed  the  river  draining  the  valley.  That  gave  him  a  chance  to  use  the  machete  and 
partly  clear  a  trail.  He  especially  cleared  the  brambles  from  the  downward  stretch  of  the 
route. 

After  a  night  at  their  small  house,  he  stopped  at  the  hospital  to  tell  the  doctor  where 
he  was  going.  Then  he  set  off  for  the  regional  capital,  but  not  in  their  old  car.  He  drove 
the  truck  belonging  to  the  shop. 

His  wife  would  be  very  surprised  when  she  saw  him  again  so  soon.  However, 
besides  their  talk,  there  was  another  good  reason  for  making  this  trip.  He  needed  to 
discuss  their  business  problems  with  his  boss.  When  he  reached  the  city,  he  did  that  first. 

When  the  mine  had  advised  him  that  he  would  soon  lose  its  business,  the  owner  had 
thought  of  just  closing  the  shop  and  selling  its  equipment.  His  young  employee  offered 
him  a  better  deal,  though,  and  talked  him  into  waiting. 

Since  he  needed  time  now  to  prepare  for  his  family's  move  into  the  valley,  the 
mechanic  wanted  to  keep  his  job.  It  was  not  for  the  money.  He  needed  a  reason  that  could 
be  believed  for  staying  in  a  town  that  was  becoming  a  worse  place  for  him. 

When  he  told  his  boss  about  the  plan  to  equip  the  truck  and  go  looking  for  business 
at  the  farms,  rather  than  waiting  for  it  to  come  to  the  shop,  the  man  doubted  if  it  would 
work  but  agreed  to  try  the  new  approach.  It  would  cost  him  nothing.  He  also  agreed  to  the 
mechanic  taking  a  three-week  holiday  before  starting  his  search  for  business. 


After  the  talk  with  his  boss,  the  mechanic  drove  a  bit  out  of  his  way  to  visit  his  old 
friend,  the  journeyman  who  had  taught  him  his  trade.  Then  he  found  his  way  around  the 
central  part  of  the  capital  to  the  suburb  where  his  wife's  parents  lived. 

It  was  soon  quite  clear  how  pleased  they  were  to  be  grandparents.  They  greeted  him 
very  warmly. 

After  the  first  flurry  of  their  meeting,  his  wife  began  noticing  a  great  change  in  him. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  he  had  seemed  to  feel  like  a  hero  without  hope.  Now  there  was  a 
deep  new  happiness  that  she  felt  he  was  longing  to  tell  her  about.  She  kept  looking  at 
him,  wanting  to  share  in  his  change,  but  she  waited  for  him  to  explain  it. 

Later,  in  bed,  he  told  her  his  idea  about  the  valley.  She  saw  at  once  how  deeply  the 
thought  pleased  and  stirred  him,  and  she  easily  caught  his  feeling. 

Though  she  wondered  about  a  great  many  small  things,  what  she  felt  for  the  larger 
change  was  excitement  like  her  husband's.  She  kept  her  small  fears  to  herself,  believing 
he  would  overcome  them.  She  loved  and  trusted  him  and  had  learned  that  his  judgment 
was  normally  excellent. 


Before  he  had  left  for  the  capital  to  talk  with  his  wife,  he  had  thought  he  should  try  to 
get  into  the  valley  for  a  time  to  start  making  his  dream  of  living  there  come  true.  That 
was  why  he  had  arranged  with  his  boss  for  a  holiday.  Trying  to  sell  his  skills  to  the 
farmers  could  easily  wait  three  weeks. 

He  suggested  that  his  wife  should  stay  with  her  mother  and  father  for  a  while  longer. 
It  did  not  make  sense  to  take  her  and  the  children  to  the  valley  until  it  was  more  ready  for 
them.  Her  parents  were  happy  that  she  and  the  twins  could  visit  for  longer. 

It  was  now  that  his  very  first  thoughts  about  settling  in  the  wilderness  began  to  pay. 
For  months  after  his  first  visit,  it  had  pleased  him  to  think  about  how  to  settle  in  the 
valley.  Though  that  dream  had  been  slowly  shoved  into  the  background  by  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  town,  he  had,  bit  by  bit,  solved  all  the  problems  he  had  foreseen.  Because  he 
had  enjoyed  thinking  about  it,  plans  for  moving  had  been  made,  even  though  carrying 
them  out  had  been  very  unlikely. 

As  he  had  shaved  one  morning,  a  problem  might  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he  had 
thought  about  it  until  he  solved  it.  Another  answer  to  another  question  might  have  come 
to  him  a  week  later  as  he  set  up  the  brakes  of  a  neighbour's  car.  Still  another  might  have 
come  as  his  mind  escaped  for  a  minute  from  his  college  studies.  Altogether,  they  made  a 
fairly  detailed  scheme  for  settling  the  place. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  town,  he  stopped  to  do  some  shopping  in  the  small  city 
nearest  it.  He  got  a  three-week's  supply  of  food,  then  began  buying  the  hardware  needed 
for  the  first  part  of  his  work. 

A  small  unit  to  generate  electric  current  from  a  stream  and  an  electric  chain  saw  were 
the  next  things  he  bought.  Then,  spreading  his  business  over  different  stores,  he  got  a 
spool  of  electric  wire,  sacks  of  cement  and  mortar,  spikes  and  nails,  rope  and  pulleys  to 
rig  a  block  and  tackle,  a  double-bladed  axe,  a  tarpaulin,  and  two  pairs  of  heavy  work 


gloves  with  gauntlets. 

For  all  these  things,  he  could  pay  cash,  because  their  savings  were  in  a  bank  in  that 
city.  Cash  and  dealing  at  several  stores  hid  the  pattern  that  might  be  seen  in  his  buying  if 
anyone  ever  looked  for  one. 

Now  he  had  nearly  everything  he  needed  for  the  opening  stages  of  of  his  work.  He 
took  one  of  the  racks  off  the  side  of  the  big  shop  truck  and  loaded  everything  in  a 
compact  pile  far  forward  on  the  deck,  covering  it  with  the  tarpaulin.  Then  he  replaced  the 
rack  and  drove  on. 


Just  past  the  mountains  that  walled  off  the  valley  the  mine  and  town  were  in,  he 
turned  onto  a  bumpy  side  road.  It  finally  ended  at  a  small  cabin  beside  a  fenced-off 
garden  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  In  a  field  beyond  the  garden,  twenty  or  so  horses  grazed. 

An  old-timer,  a  good  friend  of  the  landlord  where  he  used  to  board  in  town,  poked 
his  close-cropped  white  head  out  the  open  cabin  door  as  he  drove  up.  "Why,  hullo  there, 
young  fella,"  he  called.  "Ain't  seen  you  in  a  dog's  age.  How  yu  do-in  anyhow?"  Some  of 
the  sounds  in  his  words  were  not  quite  right,  and  he  nearly  left  out  others.  Sometimes  he 
ran  words  together;  sometimes  he  didn't  quite  say  them. 

The  old  fellow  came  out  to  the  truck.  He  wore  boots  laced  only  half-way  up.  They 
led  into  heavy  loose-fitting  trousers  that  stood  around  him  with  nearly  a  form  of  their 
own,  even  though  broad  suspenders  held  them  up.  Out  of  the  trousers  came  the  top  of  an 
age-yellowed  article  that  closely  covered  his  large  build  from  ankles  to  neck  and  wrists. 

He  sniffed  with  pleasure,  the  bridge  of  his  nose  wrinkling.  Fans  of  lines  spread  out 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  his  mouth  opened  in  a  broad  smile.  He  greeted  the 
mechanic  heartily  but  also  shyly. 

"What  brings  you  to  these  parts,  eh?  Going  to  do  a  bit  of  hunting  maybe  and  need  to 
borrow  some  horses?" 

His  eyes  roamed  over  the  truck.  Through  the  high  racks,  where  the  tarpaulin  had 
blown  back  a  bit,  he  saw  a  corner  of  the  unit  to  generate  electric  current  and  began 
wondering. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of  horses,"  the  mechanic  said. 

The  old-timer  laughed  and  said,  "Are  you  going  to  open  a  guiding  business  like  mine 
up  the  valley  there?" 

"Not  with  two  horses,  I  guess,"  the  mechanic  chuckled,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of 
explaining. 

The  older  man  could  respect  a  man  wanting  to  keep  things  to  himself  and  stopped 
sounding  him  out.  "Well,  come  along  in,"  he  offered.  "I  was  just  throwing  together  a  bit 
of  salad.  Maybe  you'll  join  me  for  a  bite?" 

"Thanks,  I'd  like  that.  Everyone  says  you're  a  wonderful  cook." 

The  old  fellow  clucked,  shaking  his  almost  shaved  head.  "That's  because  I  serve 
most  of  my  meals  out  of  doors,"  he  said.  "Everything  tastes  good  out  of  doors." 

The  old-timer  led  the  way  to  his  cabin.  Inside,  it  was  richly  bright,  the  colour  of  the 
peeled  logs  that  formed  the  walls.  There  was  a  pleasant  smell  of  damp  cloth  that  came 
from  a  second  newly  washed  long  yellowed  garment  draped  over  a  beam  to  dry.  The 


furniture  caught  the  mechanic's  eye.  It  had  all  been  made  by  hand  from  the  trees  of  the 
area. 

On  the  wall  across  from  a  table  hung  a  rifle  and  waterproof  coat.  Just  above  the  table 
on  the  sill  of  the  one  large  window,  a  tin-can  held  a  bouquet  of  brilliant  wild-flowers. 

The  old  fellow  poured  coffee  into  heavy  enamel  mugs,  served  his  salad  on  tin  plates, 
and  they  began  eating.  "Mmm,  this  is  tasty,"  the  young  man  said. 

"How  has  business  been?" 

"Oh-h-h — ,  not  so  bad.  I  can't  complain  and  wouldn't  if  I  could.  I  had  a  couple  of 
parties  out  from  the  capital  last  month  after  big  stuff.  They  couldn't  shoot  no  better  than 
they  could  fly,  but  all  they  could  talk  about  was  'kill  something,  kill  something,  kill  — ' 

"People  seem  different  lately  than  I  remember  them.  It  use  to  be  they  were  more 
after  the  chance  to  get  out  of  doors,  but  now  all  they  want  is  killing.  I'm  thinking  to  give 
it  up." 

"Do  you  mean  giving  up  your  guiding  business?  Your  friend  in  town  mentioned  that 
the  last  time  we  talked.  Are  you  really  thinking  about  it?" 

"Yep.  It  ain't  no  good  taking  people  into  the  hills  to  just  kill  things." 

"Hm.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  You're  one  of  our  better  examples,  you  know." 

The  mechanic  found  a  lot  of  interest  in  what  the  old  guide  had  noticed  about  people, 
but  he  changed  the  subject.  He  wanted  to  know  about  other  things.  "Do  you  still  do  some 
prospecting  when  there's  not  much  guiding?" 

"Not  much.  I  take  a  pan  along  and  try  the  creeks  here  and  there.  I  chip  a  sample 
sometimes,  but  mostly  I'm  just  curious.  I  know  these  hills  pretty  well.  There's  all  kinds 
of  ore  right  enough,  but  it's  not  commercial  except  when  demand's  really  good,  an  that 
never  lasts  long  enough  to  make  it  pay  going  into  production.  It's  all  low-grade  stuff ." 

"What  about  other  prospectors?" 

"There  ain't  any,  as  far  as  I  know." 

'Ah! '  thought  the  mechanic.  All  he  said  was,  "I  guess  that  one  mine,  up  our  way,  is 
the  only  big  thing  there's  been  around  here." 

"Yep.  But  there's  plenty  in  that  one.  All  this  talk  about  war  must  be  making  it  pay 
pretty  well  now." 

"Were  you  in  the  last  war?" 

"Nope.  The  one  before  that.  Don't  ask  me  about  it  though.  I  saw  enough  of  war  to 
last  me  all  my  life  and  then  some." 

The  mechanic  thought  of  his  grandfather.  Then  he  asked,  "When  the  militia  no 
longer  asks  just  for  volunteers,  could  they  make  you  join?" 

"Well-1-1  — ,  it  ain't  likely.  I'm  too  old  and  ornery.  Anyways  they'd  have  to  catch  me 
first.  I  would  just  head  for  the  hills.  There  are  places  where  a  man  could  live  a  whole 
lifetime  and  never  see  another  soul.  You  could  raise  most  of  your  own  food,  fish  some, 
hunt  a  bit  for  variety  — .  Easy." 

The  young  man  smiled.  It  was  all  the  answer  he  would  let  himself  make.  He  thought 
of  asking  the  old-timer  about  the  house  at  the  jade  lake  that  had  never  been  finished  and 
about  its  long-dead  owner,  but  he  let  the  chance  pass. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  he  asked.  "Could  you  sell  me  a  couple  of  horses?  Would 
you  have  two  that  have  worked  as  a  team?" 

The  old  guide  had  finished  his  meal.  He  got  up,  thinking,  and  washed  his  dishes 


under  the  pump  that  gushed  into  the  sink.  Then  he  stood  them  in  a  rack  beside  the  stove. 
The  younger  man  soon  finished  too  and  did  the  same. 

"Well-1-1-1, 1  don't  often  think  about  selling  horses,"  the  old  fellow  said,  "but  I  am 
likely  to  sell  my  business  soon,  like  I  said,  and  I  figure  you'd  take  good  care  of  them.  — 
I'll  let  you  have  the  old  grey  there  an  his  favourite  lady  friend.  He's  gettin  a  bit  old,  but 
he's  well  broken  an  ain't  stubborn.  She's  a  lot  younger,  and  she's  ornery  sometimes,  not 
often,  but  she's  real  strong.  They  helped  me  clear  this  land,  and  they're  as  much  of  a  team 
as  I  could  sell  you." 

"Well  thanks.  Can  we  look  at  them?" 

"Sure  can.  Come  out  back." 

He  gave  the  old-timer  his  asking  price  and  also  bought  the  horses'  pack  saddles  and 
the  harness  used  in  working  them  together. 

It  was  quite  a  struggle,  but  they  managed  to  load  the  horses  onto  the  truck  by  backing 
its  deck  into  a  hill,  then  walking  the  horses  over  the  hill.  The  old  male  was  loaded  first, 
and  the  hollow  sound  of  his  hooves  on  wood  were  the  main  problem.  The  female 
followed,  but  she  was  very  nervous. 

For  the  first  time,  the  mechanic  was  glad  that  the  truck  used  to  belong  to  a  farmer 
and  was  so  big. 

"I'll  ride  with  them  to  the  main  road,"  the  old  guide  said.  "Go  slow  if  you  can, 
mainly  if  there  are  bumps."  He  was  sad,  but  he  had  known  this  had  to  happen  soon. 


By  the  time  the  mechanic  was  back  on  the  main  road  through  the  valley,  night  had 
fallen.  Driving  slowly,  he  met  the  odd  mine  truck  loaded  with  concentrates  and  a  truck 
that  had  delivered  some  boat's  catch  to  the  mine  from  the  long-lake  fishery  beyond  the 
mountains. 

When  he  reached  the  town,  he  thought  nearly  everyone  would  have  been  asleep.  The 
new  street  lights  were  not  on,  a  saving  that  he  had  voted  against  not  long  ago.  There  were 
lights  at  the  hospital,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  anyone  there  saw  him  pass. 

He  drove  past  the  doctor's  place  and  the  school  and  on  up  the  old- mine  road,  then 
down  and  across  the  river  on  its  log  bridge.  The  road  was  not  in  good  condition,  so  he 
drove  even  more  slowly  to  go  easy  on  the  horses,  but  he  drove  right  to  its  end.  That  was 
just  past  the  entrance  of  the  abandoned  works. 

He  managed  to  park  the  truck  with  the  edge  of  its  deck  gouging  into  a  hillside  and 
removed  the  racks  on  that  side.  The  horses  found  their  way  off  and  before  long  were 
cropping  grass  by  starlight.  He  would  hobble  them  in  a  glade  by  the  river.  It  was  hidden 
from  the  town  and  had  better  grass. 

First,  he  took  the  other  things  off  the  truck.  He  cached  the  unit  to  generate  current, 
his  building  tools  and  equipment,  and  his  food  supplies  in  an  area  that  was  mostly 
surrounded  by  bushes. 

When  the  truck  was  empty,  he  drove  back  to  town  and  left  it  in  the  shop.  Finally,  he 
returned  to  their  house,  which  seemed  strange  without  his  wife  and  family.  He  gathered 
some  tools  he  had  bought  to  build  the  place  and  stowed  them  in  his  pack.  Then  he  dashed 
off  a  quick  note  to  the  doctor  and  stretched  out  for  a  short  sleep. 


His  inner  clock  woke  him  just  before  dawn  next  morning,  and  he  felt  the  intense  joy 
of  a  much  younger  person  looking  forward  to  a  great  pleasure.  After  dressing  in  his 
outdoor  clothes,  he  had  a  hurried  breakfast.  Then  he  put  more  clothes  and  food  into  his 
pack.  Next,  he  got  his  rifle  and  machete,  closed  the  house,  and  set  out  walking  along  the 
old  mine  road. 

At  the  doctor's  place,  he  pushed  his  note  under  the  door.  Then  he  was  on  his  way  to 
build  their  home  in  the  valley.  There  was  deep  joy  in  every  step  as  he  walked  the  rest  of 
the  road. 

First,  he  used  the  horses  to  move  the  electric-current  unit,  chain  saw  and  other 
supplies  to  a  spot  farther  downriver.  To  erase  their  tracks  from  the  sand,  he  got  a  large 
branch  from  a  dead  tree  and  had  the  mare  drag  it  behind  them.  There  was  also  breeze  that 
would  help,  so  there  would  soon  be  no  sign  of  their  passing. 

He  found  the  ford  in  the  small  river  that  came  down  from  the  jade  lake.  'What  is  this 
river  like  farther  up?'  he  wondered.  He  knew  its  highest  part  from  when  he  had  broken 
his  leg. 

For  his  base,  he  chose  a  dense  thicket  at  the  foot  of  the  hillside  leading  up  to  the 
valley.  It  was  right  beside  the  river  that  drained  it,  the  high  falls  farther  around  the 
mountain. 

He  used  his  axe  and  machete  to  make  a  large  open  area  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket 
for  his  tent,  his  equipment  and  supplies  and  the  horses,  with  room  to  spare.  He  stacked 
the  slash  at  one  side  of  the  clearing.  When  it  had  dried,  it  would  make  fuel  for  campfires. 
The  horses  began  cropping  the  grass  his  work  uncovered. 

For  the  time  being,  everything  must  be  left  in  this  base.  He  had  to  make  a  wide 
enough  trail  up  to  the  valley  for  the  horses.  That  was  not  easy,  because  the  hillside  still 
seemed  the  perfect  place  for  brambles.  They  had  once  scratched  him  badly  and  were  still 
a  big  problem.  Though  he  had  bought  the  machete  and  heavy  gloves  for  the  job,  he  was 
still  marked. 

It  took  two  days  of  hard  work  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hillside.  Then  he  moved  his 
camp  to  above  the  falls.  Two  more  days  pushed  his  trail  through  the  wet  growth  between 
the  mountains  that  held  the  river.  In  the  valley  itself,  little  clearing  was  needed.  The 
growth  was  light. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  of  his  time  off  work,  he  had  brought  everything  to  the 
small  meadow  below  the  house-site  he  had  chosen,  and  could  soon  start  building.  Their 
house  would  be  on  the  bluff  that  looked  out  over  the  lake. 

The  next  day,  he  again  loaded  a  horse  with  the  electric-current  unit.  He  took  it  up  the 
stream  that  passed  the  bluff  to  a  low  falls  which  could  spin  the  turbine.  In  another  day,  he 
had  installed  the  plant  and  run  wire  to  the  meadow. 

Now  he  could  use  his  chain  saw  to  cut  trees  from  the  edge  of  its  area.  As  he  made  the 
lumber  for  their  home,  he  would  be  enlarging  the  meadow  for  gardens. 

He  hooked  up  the  saw  and  cut  a  few  short  trees,  then  used  them  for  a  low  framework 
to  cut  his  lumber  on.  Next,  picking  out  the  first  big  tree,  he  downed  it,  stripped  off  its 
branches,  and  used  the  horses  to  drag  it  to  the  cutting  place.  Before  long,  he  had  rough 


planks. 

He  then  chose  the  exact  spot  for  their  house.  With  the  planks,  he  built  forms  to 
mould  its  foundation  blocks.  Mixing  concrete  in  a  natural  hollow  of  the  bluff,  he  tamped 
it  into  the  forms.  When  it  cured,  it  would  weld  their  new  home  to  the  rock. 

The  next  stage  in  his  plan  was  building  a  fireplace  and  chimney.  With  the  team  and  a 
rough  sled  that  he  built,  he  first  hauled  loads  of  oblong  boulders  from  a  slide  of  layered 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  mountain.  Then,  beginning  carefully  on  the  solid  bluff,  he 
built  steadily  upward.  He  used  a  plumb  line  to  guide  him,  and  he  went  well  past  the  level 
where  he  knew  the  roof  of  their  house  would  be. 

Now  he  turned  to  logging  again.  The  valley  echoed  with  the  rising  and  falling 
snarl/buzz  of  his  saw.  As  he  slowly  extended  the  meadow,  he  made  the  beams  and  planks 
he  would  need  for  their  floor. 

He  ran  heavy  beams  made  from  whole  tree  trunks  along  the  tops  of  his  foundation 
blocks.  Then,  slanting  across  them,  he  laid  the  thick  planks  of  the  rough  under- floor. 

When  he  had  finished  that  with  two  days  of  holiday  left,  he  felt  great  pleasure.  He 
walked  on  it  like  a  sea  captain  on  the  bridge  of  his  first  ship.  He  strode  its  full  length, 
then  across  it  from  port  to  starboard,  proud  of  how  solid  it  was,  happy. 


His  work  in  the  valley  truly  satisfied  him.  It  was  not  just  the  pleasure  he  got  from 
using  his  healthy  young  body.  It  was  not  even  the  success  he  felt  when  he  solved  some 
problem  he  had  not  foreseen.  It  was  more  as  if  he  felt  he  was  finally  doing  what  he  had 
been  born  to  do.  Working  in  nature  with  the  scent  of  the  forest  all  around  him,  bird-song 
everywhere,  he  felt  that  this  was  where  he  belonged.  The  only  thing  missing  was  his  wife 
and  their  little  family. 

By  the  time  his  holiday  was  nearly  over,  a  strong  quiet  joy  was  in  him,  and  it  gave 
him  a  readiness  to  smile.  Sometimes  he  even  found  himself  starting  to  talk  to  birds  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  For  the  horses  that  worked  so  hard  for  him,  he  developed  a  special 
liking  and  respect. 

Once,  he  saw  a  black  beetle  lying  on  its  back,  working  its  legs  hard  but  not  able  to 
turn  over.  He  put  a  boot  beside  it  for  a  hold,  and  it  struggled  up  and  hurried  off.  Another 
time,  he  found  a  measuring  worm  doubling  its  way  up  a  pant- leg.  Instead  of  just  flicking 
it  off  and  perhaps  stepping  on  it  later,  he  let  it  crawl  onto  a  bush. 

About  to  fall  a  tree,  he  noticed  that  birds  had  nested  in  it.  He  delayed  the  cutting.  He 
could  work  around  that  tree  till  they  had  raised  their  young. 

He  felt  oddly  uplifted  by  such  tiny  acts  of  kindness.  Life  had  somehow  become  for 
him  more  cherished  than  before,  almost  holy. 

Despite  such  feelings,  his  rifle  was  never  far  from  him.  He  never  fired  it,  but  seemed 
to  like  having  it  near  him.  In  the  valley,  shooting  would  have  seemed  wrong  unless  it  was 
to  defend  himself.  There  were  animals  of  course,  but  he  saw  almost  nothing  to  defend 
himself  from. 

When  the  time  came,  he  led  the  horses  to  a  fresh  meadow  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake 
and  freed  them  to  graze.  He  left  the  valley  by  the  trail  down  through  the  brambles, 


trimming  them  back  again  with  the  machete. 

That  night,  he  returned  to  the  town.  Early  the  next  day,  he  set  out  in  their  old  car 
down  to  the  city  on  the  railroad  to  meet  his  wife  and  children. 

She  could  not  easily  have  said  what  its  signs  were,  but  she  saw  a  deep  new  strength 
in  him  and  knew  at  once  that  he  could  understand  and  accept  things  more  easily.  On  their 
drive  to  the  town,  he  told  her  all  about  the  valley  and  the  progress  he  had  made  there. 

She  silently  blessed  the  place.  Mostly  because  of  it,  he  was  no  longer  angry  or  bitter 
about  the  bad  things  that  had  happened  to  them  or  the  way  they  had  been  treated  lately. 

That  night,  they  made  up  for  three  weeks  without  one  another.  She  found  he  was 
even  more  gentle  and  loving  than  when  she  had  been  pregnant.  If  their  life  in  the  valley 
was  going  to  be  like  that,  they  would  enjoy  it. 


With  his  holiday  behind  him,  the  pacifist  began  trying  to  build  up  the  mechanics 
business  again.  As  he  and  his  boss  had  agreed,  he  turned  the  shop's  vehicle  into  a  service 
truck,  making  a  place  on  it  for  all  the  tools  he  most  often  used.  Then  he  started  out 
through  the  valley  to  try  selling  his  skills  at  the  farms. 

He  was  in  luck.  At  the  third  place  he  went  to,  they  needed  some  welding.  Before  he 
had  finished  that,  the  farmer  told  him  he  had  just  been  talking  on  the  phone  to  a 
neighbour  about  another  possible  job.  If  they  were  going  to  produce  more  as  the 
government  was  telling  everyone  to  do,  that  farmer  needed  a  second  truck  for  his  son  to 
drive,  and  he  had  an  old  one  sitting  on  blocks.  If  he  could  get  it  running,  it  would  save 
them  the  price  of  a  new  truck,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

That  turned  out  to  be  a  very  big  job  and  not  easy.  However,  after  a  week  of  work  the 
mechanic  got  the  vehicle  going.  He  would  also  check  it  over  once  a  month  for  free. 

The  farmer  was  very  pleased.  He  took  the  mechanic  into  his  house  and  treated  him  to 
a  big  dinner  with  his  family.  More  important,  he  told  all  his  neighbours  what  a  fine  job 
the  young  fellow  had  done. 

Wherever  he  went  out  in  the  valley,  he  met  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Not  only  was 
there  plenty  of  work  waiting  to  be  done,  but  the  farmers  were  glad  to  have  his  help.  There 
was  never  a  hint  that  they  held  anything  against  him. 

It  was  as  if  the  country  people,  being  closer  to  nature,  had  more  of  the  kindly  spirit 
he  had  found  growing  in  himself  by  the  end  of  his  holiday  in  the  valley.  But  maybe  it  also 
had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  very  few  farmers  were  in  the  militia  yet. 

One  day,  he  met  the  doctor  on  one  of  the  narrow  roads  to  the  outlying  areas,  and  they 
stopped  to  talk.  "I  don't  see  much  of  you  nowadays,"  said  the  older  man. 

"No,  doctor,  I'm  not  in  the  shop  much  now.  I've  become  a  peddler.  —  Look,  can  you 
come  to  our  place  for  supper  —  and  how  about  bringing  our  favourite  head  nurse?  Can 
you  tell  her  she's  invited?  I'll  phone  the  wife." 

"Sure,  I'll  tell  her.  I'd  be  glad  to." 

"Good!"  said  the  mechanic.  Then  he  began  telling  the  doctor  about  the  difference  he 
had  found  between  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  farmers. 

"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you,"  said  his  friend,  "but  you  don't  seem  to 
want  to  believe  it.  —  It  all  traces  back  to  this  government  scheme  that  I  pointed  out.  They 


must  believe  we  will  fight  their  bloody  war  better  if  we  are  barbarized."  He  made  a  wry 
face  that  showed  how  unhappy  he  was  at  the  changes  he  saw  now  and  future  ones  he 
could  imagine. 

"These  scattered  country  people  don't  feel  many  of  the  forces  that  are  meant  to 
regiment  and  change  us.  Even  in  a  small  town  like  ours,  the  pressures  are  strong, 
especially  with  the  militia  working  on  us.  — 

"Look,  young  fellow,  I  have  to  get  moving.  A  little  boy  has  been  having  convulsions, 
and  I  have  to  see  him  as  soon  as  I  can.  We'll  talk  more  tonight,  eh?" 

"Fine,  doctor.  I'll  see  you  later.  Come  early  if  you  can.  Don't  forget  to  pass  on  our 
message  to  the  head  nurse." 

Talking  the  way  one  of  his  favourite  farmer-patients  did,  the  doctor  smiled,  "A  man 
ain't  likely  to  forget  what  pleasures  him,  son." 


A  heart- failure  case  kept  the  doctor  and  head  nurse  from  paying  the  visit  he  had 
agreed  to,  and  it  was  three  days  before  the  talk  could  be  continued.  The  mechanic  was 
pulling  the  service  truck  into  the  shop  after  a  long  day's  work  when  his  friend  came 
striding  over  from  the  hospital.  The  doctor  went  back  to  their  topic  as  if  no  time  had 
passed. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  still  don't  accept  the  idea  that  our  nation's  people  are  being 
changed?" 

He  had  hardly  got  the  words  out  when  a  sound  came  to  them.  The  mechanic  held  his 
answer  as  they  both  looked  up  the  street.  The  local  militia  group,  now  forty-four  strong, 
was  just  rounding  the  corner  of  the  hotel.  They  were  returning  from  their  drill  on  the  flats 
by  the  river. 

"The  barbarized  brigade  itself,"  said  the  doctor.  "—  Do  you  know  what  they  have 
been  doing?  You  have  been  more  out  of  touch  than  usual  lately,  so  you  might  not  know 
this  has  been  'National  Militia  Day'. 

"First,  they  paraded  down  to  our  little  war  monument  to  honour  those  who  have  died 
for  our  nation  in  the  past.  Then  the  so-called  commander  made  a  speech.  It  must  have 
been  a  memorized  text  straight  from  headquarters.  I  know  the  man  well,  and  he  has  never 
used  words  like  that  in  his  life." 

The  doctor's  normal  sympathy  had  deserted  him.  He  spoke  bitterly. 

"After  that?"  the  mechanic  asked,  seeming  distracted,  watching  the  marchers  closely. 

"They  went  down  to  the  flats  to  play  with  their  guns.  —  But  the  thing  that  bothered 
me  was  that  war-monument  part.  I  wish  you  had  seen  it.  (On  second  thought,  it's  just  as 
well  you  didn't.)  It  was  a  symptom.  A  healthy  gratitude  to  people  of  our  past  was  twisted 
into  praising  hateful  views  that  our  present  rulers  want  us  to  think  they  had.  We  were 
being  told  to  honour  what  had  been  destructive. 

A  memory  came  to  the  mechanic.  He  was  not  just  sure  how  suitable  it  was,  because 
his  attention  was  on  the  militia  and  he  had  not  been  listening  closely.  He  offered  it  just  to 
keep  their  talk  going.  "My  grandfather  often  quoted  something  like:  'Mankind  honours 
its  persecutors,  persecutes  its  benefactors,  builds  palaces  for  brigands,  and  throws  honest 
men  in  jail.'" 


"Heh-heh.  He  would  have  quoted  it  again  today.  That  seems  to  be  the  trend,  and  all 
so  the  nation  can  be  what  the  government  wrongly  thinks  is  powerful.  We  are  being 
barbarized,  made  fierce  for  that.  The  militia,  the  newspapers  and  so  on  are  working  with 
government  to  make  us  hate  a  people  who,  only  a  few  years  ago,  were  'our  dear  allies 
and  friends'." 

It  was  clear  that  the  doctor  strongly  disliked  the  changes  in  the  nation  and  the 
government's  mistaken  way  of  trying  to  gain  strength.  Though  his  young  friend  was  not 
following  carefully,  he  already  knew  that.  It  was  also  clear  that,  so  far,  the  doctor  felt 
fully  bound  to  his  backsliding  nation,  forced  to  share  its  guilt. 

The  militia  was  about  to  pass  them.  Each  man  now  wore  a  loose-fitting  uniform  of 
the  type  the  mechanic  recalled  seeing  on  militia  members  during  the  last  big  war.  They 
had  khaki  fatigue  suits  and  sloppy-brimmed  hats. 

'There  are  no  women  yet,'  the  mechanic  noticed. 

The  militia's  guns  looked  much  more  serious.  Except  for  the  commander,  each 
member  had  an  army  rifle  of  the  latest  design  slung  on  one  shoulder,  and  fixed  to  each 
gun  was  a  spike  bayonet.  The  steel  of  the  weapons  gleamed  darkly. 

The  commander  was  still  the  hardware  man.  He  had  taken  tests  in  the  regional 
capital  that  had  ruled  out  many  better  men  and  more  popular  interim  commanders.  He 
had  easily  survived  the  review  of  his  appointment  when  district  militia  groups  were 
brought  more  closely  under  the  structure  of  command  centering  on  the  national  capital. 

Dressed  in  the  same  baggy  uniform,  he  now  marched  at  the  head  of  his  men,  but  his 
effect  was  more  grave.  His  weapon  was  a  pistol.  His  gun  hand  did  not  move  with  the 
steady  time  of  the  marching.  Its  thumb  hooked  over  his  belt  just  above  the  holster  in  a 
way  that  suggested  arrogance. 

As  he  passed,  the  commander  looked  straight  at  the  young  mechanic,  and  his  face 
plainly  told  how  important  he  felt. 

Seeing  that,  the  doctor  felt  embarrassed  for  the  fellow.  Shaking  his  head  a  bit,  he 
looked  down. 

One  of  his  young  friend's  heavy  work  shoes  moved  slightly,  keeping  time  with  the 
militia's  grim  boot-music. 

Trying  to  understand  this,  the  doctor  looked  closely  at  the  mechanic.  His  face  was 
strongly  set,  but  the  eyes  —  there  could  be  no  mistake  —  revealed  keen  interest. 

The  doctor's  expression  suddenly  showed  great  pity. 


The  mechanic  saw  well  enough  that  their  bold  decision  to  move  out  of  their 
country's  settled  area  raised  interesting  basic  questions.  He  was  honest,  though,  and 
admitted  to  himself  that  it  wasn't  those  that  excited  him.  It  was  the  daily  challenge  of 
little  problems  that  came  from  the  move.  Well  before  it  was  made,  he  began  running  into 
those,  and  he  knew  he  always  would. 

It  pleased  him  and  excited  him  in  new  ways  that  he  was  constantly  being  tested  by 
the  questions  that  came  up.  How  could  he  make  things  with  what  could  be  found  in  the 
valley?  How  could  he  do  things  so  he  wasn't  wasting  time  and  effort,  and  so  on?  The 


puzzles  seemed  endless,  and  each  one  brought  him  pleasure  as  he  came  to  grips  with  it. 
More  and  more,  a  part  of  him  that  had  not  been  used  much  lately  came  alive  again:  the 
ability  to  create.  Really,  he  found,  that  was  just  a  gift  for  finding  solutions  to  problems. 

There  was  also  happiness  in  the  thought  that  he  was  a  pioneer.  At  first,  he  thought  it 
was  only  because  he  was  moving  the  frontier  of  settlement  farther  into  the  wilderness,  but 
it  still  pleased  him. 

Another  pleasure  in  getting  the  valley  ready  for  his  family  was  using  his  healthy 
body.  On  most  weekends,  he  would  sling  on  his  pack,  take  up  his  rifle  and  machete,  and 
start  for  the  hills  while  the  town  still  slept.  He  strode  past  the  doctor's  place,  out  the  old- 
mine  road  and  across  the  sandy  flats,  fording  the  jade-lake  river,  to  the  hidden  entrance  of 
the  way  in.  There,  he  started  up  the  hillside,  swinging  the  machete  as  he  went,  keeping 
the  trail  open  till  he  had  moved  his  family  in  over  it. 

Through  the  pass  that  walled  in  the  river  and  swept  it  toward  the  falls,  then  suddenly 
—  it  always  seemed  to  be  suddenly  —  he  was  in  the  brightness  of  the  valley.  Soon  he 
was  at  work  again,  all  his  strength  turned  to  building  their  future. 

He  did  not  take  his  wife  and  children  on  these  weekend  trips  even  when  their  new 
home  was  nearly  ready.  It  had  somehow  been  agreed  that  they  would  go  with  him  only 
when  everything  was  ready. 


As  far  as  he  could  tell,  the  town  never  guessed  their  plans,  learning  about  them 
becoming  pioneers.  He  was  certainly  careful  to  avoid  leaving  clues.  The  doctor,  of 
course,  knew  that  something  was  going  on,  but  he  was  satisfied  to  wait  for  his  young 
friend  to  explain. 

If  he  called  at  their  little  house  on  a  weekend,  the  doctor  would  normally  find  the 
mechanic  away.  Avoiding  the  subject  of  where  he  was,  he  would  chat  for  a  while  with  the 
new  mother  about  the  progress  of  the  twins.  They  both  knew  and  understood  that  the 
other  knew:  The  doctor  would  soon  be  told  everything. 

The  head  nurse  also  politely  avoided  asking  what  was  going  on.  Had  she  and  the 
doctor  agreed  on  a  policy  about  it?  That  was  very  possible. 

Once  in  a  while,  some  townsman  needing  work  done  on  a  weekend  would  come  to 
the  door  and  ask  coldly  for  the  mechanic.  He  would  be  'out',  just  'out'.  Not  knowing  that 
he  kept  his  work  with  the  service  truck  to  weekdays,  they  would  think  he  was  somewhere 
in  the  valley  when  the  truck  was  really  in  the  shop.  The  customer  would  stalk  angrily 
away,  having  asked  for  help  from  someone  he  did  not  approve  of  and  not  even  got  it. 

His  wife  always  told  her  husband  about  these  callers  when  he  returned  from  the 
valley  though.  Facing  their  anger,  he  went  to  them. 

The  people's  refusal  to  deal  with  him  slowly  grew  firmer,  though,  and  they  showed 
their  feelings  against  himself  and  his  family  in  worse  ways  as  time  passed.  More  and 
more,  what  the  young  couple  met  was  based  rigidly  on  the  fact  that  they  knew  he  held 
different  beliefs. 

Their  sense  of  the  mechanic's  difference  remained  so  alive  that  it  was  as  if  he  loudly 
declared  it.  Since  he  was  no  longer  a  real  part  of  the  town,  he  could  not  see  what  kept  the 
issue  on  everyone's  mind. 


Things  had  become  so  bad  that  he  no  longer  let  his  wife  do  any  of  their  shopping  in 
the  town.  He  did  it  all  himself  and  was  treated  coldly  everywhere.  They  would  certainly 
take  his  money,  but  he  was  given  the  least  possible  service  and  with  a  grudging  slowness 
which  showed  plainly  that  they  did  not  approve  of  him. 

He  was  very  patient  at  such  times.  It  seemed  as  if  he  understood  what  the  people  felt 
far  better  than  they  did  themselves.  In  dealing  with  them,  he  stood  tall  and  straight,  but  he 
was  not  unsmiling  or  hard  to  approach  if  anyone  had  approached  him.  There  was  no  hint 
that  they  angered  him  or  that  he  resented  their  treatment.  He  did  not  seem  touched  by 
their  petty  signs  of  hate.  He  was  like  a  living  monument  that  made  people  recall  briefly, 
dimly,  their  own  dissolving  principles. 

Yet  he  saw  it  all.  He  was  aware  of  every  detail  of  the  feelings  they  showed  and  saw 
clearly  that  their  eyes  showed  hate.  Because  of  the  doctor,  though,  he  had  come  to  see 
why  these  people  behaved  as  they  did.  He  understood,  when  they  did  not,  that  their  hearts 
were  being  turned  to  stone  by  a  heartless  plan.  His  place  in  the  town  now  was  to  be 
someone  that  hearts  could  be  hardened  against. 


As  the  doctor  explained,  people  in  the  cities  were  being  changed  faster  than  those  in 
outlying  areas.  The  mechanic  noticed  that  even  in  the  small  city  beyond  the  mountains, 
where  he  and  his  wife  sometimes  went  to  shop.  Going  there  avoided  the  hate  aimed  at 
them  in  the  town.  It  also  kept  secret  what  he  bought  for  the  last  stages  of  his  work  in  the 
valley. 

Shopping  in  the  city  was  the  only  outing  his  wife  had  left.  It  might  take  a  whole  day, 
but  it  was  worth  it  for  keeping  up  her  spirits. 

One  weekend,  they  enjoyed  a  second  honeymoon  there.  Though  they  now  had  two 
children,  they  made  it  like  their  first  one.  She  was  every  bit  as  beautiful  as  on  the  night  of 
their  marriage. 

Sometimes  the  young  wife  could  go  to  the  city  with  the  head  nurse.  Her  friend  also 
came  often  to  their  house  for  evening  visits,  sometimes  with  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  and  head  nurse  were  seen  together  more  often,  and  even  the  changing 
people  of  the  town  thought  that  was  good.  The  rumours  about  them  that  had  been 
whispered  for  years  were  talked  about  more  often.  Then  it  grew  clear  that  their  bond  was 
not  at  all  strange.  The  doctor  had  once  said,  "To  the  living,  life  is  the  supreme  virtue," 
and  surely  the  finest  expression  of  life  was  the  love  of  a  man  and  woman. 


He  had  written  to  tell  his  boss  when  he  wanted  to  leave  his  job.  "Business,"  he 
reported,  "has  improved  a  lot  over  the  past  half-year  from  what  it  was  after  our  loss  of  the 
mine.  That  is  because  we  have  sold  our  services  rather  than  waiting  for  people  to  come 
and  buy  them.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  continue  things  that  way  —  at  least  until 
the  work  left  undone  on  the  farms  until  now  has  been  done." 

The  day  when  it  would  be  possible  to  move  his  family  into  the  valley  was  coming 


fast,  and  the  nearer  it  came  the  better  he  felt  about  what  they  had  decided.  He  had  grown 
to  manhood  in  a  democracy  where  mild  differences  were  not  heavily  punished.  Now, 
though,  even  those  were  frowned  on  more  each  day  and  letting  them  be  seen  was 
becoming  unwise. 

Certainly  the  principles  he  lived  by  did  not  agree  with  those  the  state  had  chosen.  As 
time  passed,  it  was  more  and  more  the  gap  between  his  beliefs  and  those  of  most  people 
that  made  them  treat  him  as  a  heretic,  and  that  hurt  both  himself  and  his  family. 

The  behaviour  of  the  hardware  man's  wife  seemed  to  be  an  exception,  but  she  saw 
him  far  less  often  than  before.  Her  looks  no  longer  seemed  to  be  fired  only  by  lust,  and 
the  mechanic  wondered  what  they  meant.  However,  he  was  too  busy  with  other  thoughts 
to  figure  out  the  matter. 

Those  who  were  against  him  slowly  became  more  violent.  For  a  long  time,  no  one 
thought  of  carrying  the  ugliness  to  his  family  in  their  home,  but  one  night  a  rock  shattered 
a  window  and  nearly  hit  one  of  the  twins.  A  badly  written  note  tied  around  it  called  him  a 
pacifist  coward. 

By  that  time,  he  no  longer  doubted  the  way  the  doctor  explained  things.  The  people 
were  being  twisted  by  powerful  forces  that  the  government  believed  would  somehow 
make  them  strong  for  war.  As  his  friend  put  it,  they  were  being  barbarized. 

He  would  not  take  part  in  such  back-sliding.  He  would  not  accept  the  low  thought, 
speech  and  behaviour  that  were  being  openly  held  up  to  the  people  to  follow.  He  and  his 
wife  had  made  the  only  good  choice. 


Over  the  past  half-year,  the  mechanic  had  made  facts  out  of  all  the  main  parts  of  his 
plan  for  the  valley.  Except  for  some  furniture,  the  new  home  itself  was  now  complete.  A 
large  garden  plot  had  been  cleared  in  the  meadow  below  it  and  was  seeded  with  many 
different  food  plants.  Though  there  was  plenty  of  fish  and  game,  domestic  animals  also 
had  been  brought  in.  It  pleased  him  that  one  of  his  ewes  had  already  given  birth  to  a 
lamb. 

He  had  also  begun  dealing  with  problems  of  the  distant  future.  His  wish  to  have  his 
children  master  basic  knowledge  led  him  to  get  correspondence  courses  up  to  the  college 
level  without  explaining  too  much.  Those  were  not  poisoned  with  views  that  would 
barbarize  young  people,  and  he  was  pleased  with  them. 

The  colleges  themselves  would  give  him  no  help  at  all,  no  doubt  because  he  was  still 
on  the  black-list  of  the  defence  department.  For  the  kinds  of  knowledge  found  in  higher 
courses,  he  had  to  be  content  with  buying  the  best  reference  books.  To  them,  he  added 
others  that  seemed  to  contain  the  basis  of  civilized  life. 

Though  his  family  would  probably  not  suffer  much  from  illness  in  their  new  home, 
he  got  some  of  the  most  useful  medicines  and  instruments.  However,  he  wanted  very 
much  to  continue  regular  if  secret  contact  with  the  doctor  and  head  nurse.  For  that  reason, 
he  was  not  even  much  concerned  that  his  wife  might  become  pregnant  again.  Still,  he 
sent  for  some  medical  texts  from  a  book  store  in  the  regional  capital.  If  their  new  life 
allowed,  he  might  study  medicine  yet. 

He  also  encouraged  his  wife  to  continue  her  interests.  She  got  a  good  supply  of  art 


materials  that  he  took  into  the  valley.  He  also  took  her  sewing  machine,  spools  of  thread, 
and  bolts  of  different  kinds  of  cloth. 

In  preparing  for  their  new  life,  he  was  much  more  secretive  than  usual.  Things  likely 
to  attract  attention  or  alert  the  curious  were  bought  only  in  the  city  and  always  with  cash. 
No  bills  or  statements  would  come  to  them  through  the  town's  post  office. 

All  things  being  moved  to  the  valley  were  taken  to  the  end  of  the  old  mine  road  late 
at  night  and  hidden  there  for  the  time  being.  What  he  could  move  alone,  he  carried  farther 
by  packboard  soon  after.  Sometimes,  he  had  to  bring  a  horse  down  for  the  work.  He 
would  not  risk  keeping  a  horse  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trail. 

Helped  by  breeze,  he  carefully  erased  all  tracks  across  the  sand  of  the  flats.  After  a 
short  time,  no  signs  could  be  seen  between  the  end  of  the  road  and  the  thicket  where  their 
upward  trail  began. 


One  day  a  week  before  their  move  into  the  valley,  the  mechanic  went  to  the 
hardware  store  for  the  mail.  There  was  a  letter  from  his  wife's  mother,  one  from  his  boss, 
and  another  official- looking  one  with  a  return  address  that  he  scowled  at: 

Office  of  the  conscriptor-general  of  militia, 

The  department  of  defence, 

The  national  capital. 

He  thanked  the  sickly  young  woman  behind  the  mail  counter  and  started  back  out  of 
the  store.  On  the  way  to  the  door,  he  faced  the  hardware  man  for  a  few  seconds  where  he 
sat  reading  his  own  mail  at  the  desk  in  his  office,  which  had  recently  been  made  larger. 

Not  realizing  who  was  coming,  the  fellow  glanced  up,  his  eyes  leaving  a  document 
he  had  been  studying.  Seeing  who  the  customer  was,  his  face  hardened  as  always.  But, 
just  as  the  mechanic  came  closest,  the  look  suddenly  grew  embarrassed.  Confusion 
showed. 

One  of  his  hands  shot  out.  Rattling  paper,  it  pulled  some  invoices  over  the  document, 
and  only  a  word  at  the  top  could  still  be  seen.  Not  meaning  to,  the  mechanic  read  it 
upside-down  as  he  passed.  'WARRANT,'  it  said. 

'A  warrant  about  hardware?'  the  young  man  thought.  He  said,  "Good  day,"  as  he 
always  had.  Then,  with  his  long  stride,  he  was  past  the  doorway. 

"Day,"  the  hardware  man  blurted. 

'What's  going  on?'  the  mechanic  wondered.  His  greeting  was  normally  ignored.  At 
best,  it  was  answered  coldly  with  a  grunt. 

He  crossed  the  street  to  the  shop,  where  he  was  setting  up  the  brakes  on  a  travelling 
salesman's  car.  Dropping  the  letters  on  the  office  desk,  he  stoked  the  fire  in  the  small 
stove  there  and  put  on  the  kettle.  Then  he  went  back  to  work. 

After  a  while,  he  phoned  the  hotel  and  left  a  message  that  the  car  was  ready.  Then  he 
made  tea.  As  it  steeped,  he  sat  to  think.  Should  he  take  the  service  truck  out  into  the 
valley? 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  stood  and  poured  a  mug  of  tea.  Then  he  moved  a  war  novel 
and  a  book  about  gardening  from  his  edge  of  the  desk  and  sat  again.  He  reached  for  the 
mail. 


The  letter  from  his  boss  thanked  him  for  finding  a  way  to  keep  the  business  going 
and  regretted  that  he  was  leaving  it.  A  new  mechanic  would  soon  arrive  to  take  over. 

Good.  He  almost  wished  he  could  have  got  himself  fired  though.  That  would  have 
helped  to  explain  his  vanishing  with  his  family. 

As  he  took  up  the  other  piece  of  mail  that  was  for  himself,  he  frowned.  With  a 
mocking  tone  in  his  mind,  he  read  again,  'Conscrip  tor- general  of  militia'. 

Tapping  the  contents  of  the  envelope  toward  one  end,  he  ripped  away  the  other  end. 
There  was  a  neatly  folded  sheet  of  high-quality  paper.  When  he  looked  at  it  more  closely, 
though,  he  saw  that  it  was  just  a  well  turned-out  form  letter. 

'Dear  sir: 

This  letter  will  advise  you  that,  under  the  provisions  of  order- in-council  #21053,  M- 
13,  your  membership  in  the  militia  group  of  your  district  is  now  required  by  law. 

'While,  at  first,  the  enforcement  of  this  statute  aimed  only  at  forming  groups  of 
volunteers  throughout  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cited  law,  in  fact,  provides 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  do  not  enlist.  In  short,  membership  is  compulsory  for  all 
physically  fit  males  unless  their  work  exempts  them.  Failure  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
is  treated  as  desertion. 

'This  office  has  been  informed  that  you  have  not  yet  enlisted  in  the  militia  and  is 
bound  to  point  out  that  your  position  does  not  agree  with  the  law.  While  there  are  some 
who  may  be  excused  from  service,  your  own  case  is  not  such  an  exception. 

'Be  advised,  therefore,  that  if  you  are  not  duly  recorded  as  a  militiaman  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  will  be  issued.  There  will  be  no 
further  days  of  grace.  — ' 

Scowling  again,  wondering  how  many  copies  of  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  other  men 
like  himself  all  over  the  nation,  he  crumpled  it.  Then  he  opened  the  stove  and  threw  it  in. 


The  day  after  he  received  the  letter  from  his  boss,  a  new  mechanic  arrived  to  run  the 
business.  The  former  mechanic  drove  the  new  man  around  to  meet  a  number  of  farmers, 
then  gave  him  the  keys  to  the  shop  and  its  truck. 

After  that,  he  was  free  to  finish  getting  ready  for  his  family's  move  to  the  valley.  He 
made  a  last  buying  trip  to  the  city  with  them  in  their  old  car.  That  used  nearly  all  that  was 
left  of  their  savings. 

During  the  next  four  nights,  he  took  all  but  the  very  last  of  the  belongings  that  could 
be  moved  from  their  house.  He  cached  them  just  beyond  the  old  mine,  then  packed  them 
into  their  new  home  next  morning.  Finally,  he  brought  the  horses  down  to  the  thicket 
camp-site  on  the  river  flats,  where  they  would  be  ready  to  carry  the  last  loads. 

That  night,  they  said  a  sad  goodbye  to  the  empty  house  that  had  seen  their  first  years 
of  marriage.  Two  hours  later,  the  family  and  their  last  few  things  were  in  the  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  upward  trail. 

When  his  wife  and  the  twins  were  settled  in  comfort,  the  mechanic  returned  to  town. 
Certain  jobs  still  needed  to  be  done,  and  they  were  not  pleasant. 

He  went  through  the  house  for  the  last  time,  seeing  that  nothing  of  value  had  been 


left  behind.  When  he  was  sure  of  that,  he  got  from  the  car  a  large  heavily  built  can  with  a 
spout. 

Inside  again,  he  locked  the  back  door  and  fastened  all  the  windows.  Then  he  poured 
a  clear  fluid  along  the  foot  of  each  wall,  making  a  path  of  it  from  room  to  room.  Fumes 
soon  filled  the  place. 

Even  through  the  smell,  he  sensed  the  calmness  of  the  home  where  he  had  known 
such  happiness  for  so  short  a  time  with  the  only  woman  he  could  ever  love.  He  backed 
out  the  front  door,  still  pouring  the  fluid,  then  locked  it  as  well.  With  most  of  what 
remained,  he  laid  a  trail  around  the  bases  of  the  outside  walls. 

Finally,  he  flooded  the  front  doorway  and  soaked  the  ground  in  a  line  that  led  toward 
the  car.  He  put  the  can  in  the  back,  climbed  in  behind  the  steering  wheel,  and  started  the 
engine.  The  car  door  beside  him  was  still  open. 

Next,  he  lit  a  match  and  threw  it  very  carefully.  It  arced  through  a  short  space  of 
night,  and  where  it  landed  the  earth  burst  into  flames.  The  fire  hissed  toward  the  doorway 
of  the  house,  which  vanished  behind  a  whirling  ball  of  flame  that  flowed  out  along  the 
front  wall  and  zipped  swiftly  around  the  corners,  circling  the  place. 

Sad,  yet  strangely  detached,  he  closed  the  car  door  and  drove  away,  leaving  the 
headlights  off.  At  the  doctor's  place,  he  paused  to  leave  a  letter  where  he  knew  his  friend 
would  soon  find  it.  Shortly  after,  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  low  ridge  behind  the  doctor's, 
still  not  hurrying.  He  got  out  of  the  car  and  looked  back. 


The  mechanic  saw  knots  of  people  already  huddled  together  under  the  street  lamps 
his  own  voice  had  won  for  them.  They  watched  the  fire  in  their  night  clothes.  It  threw 
light  over  the  whole  town. 

The  doctor  came  out  of  the  hospital  with  the  head  nurse,  looking  as  if  he  had  just 
finished  some  surgery.  Other  nurses  and  several  patients  joined  them.  He  left  them 
standing  on  the  top  steps  and  bounded  down  to  the  nearest  townsmen.  He  gestured 
strongly,  clearly  urging  them  to  fight  the  blaze,  but  the  hardware  man,  head  of  the 
volunteer  firemen,  was  there.  Nothing  was  done.  Not  a  sound  came  from  the  alarm  that 
could  have  called  the  fire-fighters  into  action. 

The  doctor  went  angrily  to  his  car.  A  woman  caught  up  to  him,  begged  a  ride,  and 
got  in  beside  him.  The  car  pulled  swiftly  away  and  raced  up  to  the  clearing  where  the  fire 
raged. 

The  two  leapt  out  of  the  car.  They  seemed  filled  with  grief  as  they  watched  the  little 
house  burn.  The  woman  kept  wiping  her  eyes.  But  they  and  the  nurses  were  the  only  sad 
watchers.  The  roof  of  the  house  collapsed,  and  some  fool  behind  them  cheered. 

When  the  flames  had  begun  to  die  down,  the  mechanic  returned  to  his  car.  Following 
his  plan,  he  drove  by  moonlight  down  across  the  log  bridge  and  along  the  old  mine  road. 
At  a  place  where  it  was  only  a  ledge  across  the  face  of  a  cliff  with  a  deep  pool  of  the  river 
below,  he  stopped  and  turned  off  the  engine. 

Leaving  the  car  free  to  roll,  he  opened  all  its  windows  and  got  out.  Recalling  in  time, 
he  reached  in  and  took  out  the  empty  fuel  can.  Then  he  put  his  weight  and  strength  to  the 
old  vehicle  and  started  it  moving.  He  steered  through  the  open  window. 


Slowly,  then  faster,  the  car  angled  off  the  road  and  bounced  heavily  down  a  rough 
slant  of  rock.  It  hurled  itself  into  space,  then  turned  in  mid-air,  its  left  front  wheel 
entering  the  river  first. 

There  was  a  huge  splash,  then  a  gurgling  as  the  car  was  sucked  out  of  sight.  Through 
the  mangled  downstream,  a  bubbling  passed  then  vanished. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  then  heaved  a  guilty  sigh  and  turned  away.  Taking  up  the 
fuel  can,  he  started  walking. 

The  moon  looked  coolly  down  on  his  figure  striding  alone  through  the  night.  It 
showed  the  slight  stoop  of  his  shoulders  and  the  lines  that  had  not  marked  his  forehead  a 
year  ago. 

The  beat  of  his  stride  seemed  to  urge  the  pulse  of  life  in  him  though.  He  met  his  guilt 
with  the  reasons  for  his  actions.  Then  he  began  noticing  the  beauty  around  him. 

He  began  thinking  more  about  the  days  to  come,  and  his  mood  slowly  changed.  He 
felt  relief  that  their  worsening  life  in  the  town  was  now  behind  them  and  that  the  growing 
sins  of  the  nation  no  longer  stained  them.  He  heard  the  breeze  rustling  in  grasses,  smelled 
the  scent  of  the  trees,  saw  the  distant  suns  of  a  million  stars  and  knew  that  somehow  — 
still  —  the  world  was  good. 


At  the  end  of  the  old  mine  road,  he  started  across  the  flats,  walking  among  scrubby 
trees  set  far  apart.  Behind  him,  erasing  his  tracks  for  the  last  time,  he  dragged  a  dead  tree 
branch  that  raked  back  the  sand  into  the  hollows  his  steps  made.  Soon  he  splashed  across 
the  ford  at  the  jade-lake  river. 

As  he  neared  the  lower  end  of  the  trail  leading  up  to  the  valley,  he  saw  flickers  of 
firelight  through  the  growth  of  the  thicket.  Then  he  smelled  wood  smoke.  As  they  had 
agreed,  he  hallooed  to  let  his  wife  know  he  was  coming. 

By  the  time  he  stepped  from  the  bushes  into  the  light  of  their  campfire,  he  no  longer 
felt  bad  about  what  he  had  destroyed.  He  met  his  wife  with  a  strong  hug.  Holding  her  fine 
full  figure,  he  gently  kissed  her  forehead. 

They  sat  by  the  fire.  She  nestled  against  him,  and  they  talked  in  quiet  tones  about 
tomorrow.  Then,  clearly  sorry  about  them,  he  told  her  about  burning  their  house  and 
getting  rid  of  their  car.  He  explained  both. 

Selling  or  hiding  the  car  might  have  ended  in  someone  learning  they  had  not  left  the 
area  after  all.  Whoever  learned  that  might  want  to  know  just  where  they  had  gone,  and 
that  could  be  a  danger. 

As  for  their  house,  he  had  not  been  able  to  live  with  the  thought  that  anyone 
barbarized  might  move  into  the  place  that  their  love  had  made  seem  special.  He  had  built 
it;  he  felt  he  could  also  destroy  it. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  it  was  good  that  she  had  not  seen  the  place  in 
flames,  but  she  understood.  She  also  had  had  such  feelings  about  it,  but  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  burning  it. 

The  campfire  began  to  subside,  and  they  went  to  their  bed  under  the  stars. 


He  woke  to  a  dawn  sky  that  was  green-blue  with  pale  points  of  stars  fading,  a  wan 
moon  about  to  set.  In  the  morning  calm,  the  lap  of  small  waves  on  the  nearby  river  bank 
came  clearly.  He  heard  muffled  ripping  sounds  too,  the  horses  already  grazing  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing.  Beside  him,  his  wife  slept  on  in  peace. 

It  came  to  him  that  this  was  the  day  he  had  planned  and  sweated  and  built  for.  With  a 
deep  sense  of  strength  and  well-being,  he  rose  to  meet  it. 

He  dressed  in  a  hurry,  then  walked  down  to  the  small  river  from  their  valley.  He 
began  washing  his  face  and  hands  in  a  clear  slow-whirling  backwater,  but  that  did  not 
feel  like  enough.  He  needed  an  act  that  would  somehow  purify. 

Stripping  off  all  his  clothes  again,  he  waded  right  into  the  water  and  washed  his 
entire  body. 

Coming  out  before  long,  he  felt  prepared,  as  keen  and  strong  as  the  blade  of  a  wood- 
cutting tool. 

As  he  used  a  towel  to  dry  himself,  the  sun  edged  over  the  peaks,  and  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  admiring.  Then  he  dressed  and  ran  back  to  camp. 

Soon  he  had  puffed  the  embers  of  their  last-night's  fire  to  life.  He  put  on  more  wood 
and  brewed  coffee. 

Carrying  a  cup  to  his  wife,  he  found  her  still  dreaming,  a  faint  smile  on  her  tranquil 
face.  He  admired  her  long  eyelashes  and  marvelled  that  her  forehead  was  still  free  of 
wrinkles  after  the  strain  of  the  last  year.  Kneeling  beside  her,  he  kissed  the  tip  of  her 
lovely  nose. 

She  woke  gently,  and  her  eyes  thanked  him.  Then  he  looked  into  the  twins'  bed  to 
see  how  they  had  come  through  their  first  night  of  camping.  Lying  face  to  face,  they  were 
still  sleeping  quietly. 


Before  long,  breakfast  was  over.  They  loaded  their  last  belongings  on  the  horses. 
Then  the  wife  took  the  old  stallion's  halter  and  led  it  up  the  trail.  The  mare  followed. 

The  mechanic  stayed  behind  for  a  few  minutes  to  erase  signs  of  their  passing  from 
the  campsite.  He  buried  the  embers  of  the  fire,  threw  blackened  rocks  from  the  fire-pit 
into  the  river,  and  smoothed  all  footprints  out  of  the  sand. 

Then  he  carefully  got  into  his  pack,  grabbed  his  rifle  and  machete,  and  started 
upward,  covering  their  last  traces  as  well  as  he  could  as  he  passed  them.  He  knew  that  in 
a  fairly  short  time  the  route  would  be  grown  over  again.  He  could  even  plant  small  trees 
across  its  lower  end  to  help  nature. 

The  twins  rode  in  his  pack,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  with  only  a  small  space  to  look 
out.  He  climbed  swiftly  and  passed  his  wife  so  the  little  ones  could  look  behind  him  on 
flatter  stretches  of  trail  and  sometimes  see  their  mother. 

In  most  places,  the  way  up  the  thorny  hillside  was  steep.  He  had  kept  it  free  of  new 
growth  with  the  machete,  but  was  not  using  it  now. 

By  mid-morning,  they  were  entering  the  pass.  About  noon,  they  came  into  the  sunny 
openness  of  the  valley  itself.  At  a  place  where  the  trail  passed  through  a  small  meadow 


beside  a  pool  of  the  river,  he  suggested  a  pause. 

"What  a  lovely  spot!"  his  wife  said.  "Can  we  have  lunch  here?" 

He  laughed,  "My  dear,  this  is  our  place.  You  can  do  anything  you  want." 

He  was  exultant.  They  had  done  it! 

"And  will  you  even  let  me  shop  at  this  grocery  store?"  she  teased,  pointing  at  a  bush 
heavy  with  berries. 

"Anything.  Sometimes  you  might  meet  a  gruff  animal,  but  don't  mind  them." 

"Worse  than  the  ones  in  town?"  She  laughed  a  little  —  but  nervously.  "Maybe  you'd 
better  keep  doing  the  shopping,"  she  joked.  Tasting  a  berry,  she  added,  "Mmm." 

She  carefully  took  the  pack  from  him,  and  he  stretched  out  on  the  grass.  Standing  by 
a  clump  of  bracken,  she  slowly  turned  a  circle  so  the  twins  could  see  the  place.  "This  is 
our  new  home,"  she  said  lightly. 

She  was  beautiful,  standing  there,  both  in  herself  and  in  her  motherhood,  a  triumph 
of  all  things  feminine.  He  looked  at  her  with  love  and  pride,  and  she  answered  with  a 
modest  smile. 

A  black,  brown  and  white  butterfly  flew  around  her,  then  off  toward  the  river.  Did  it 
also  have  a  touch  of  purple? 

The  babies  were  given  their  milk,  then  the  parents  ate.  Afterwards,  while  the 
husband  went  to  look  for  fish  in  the  river,  the  wife  picked  berries. 

"I'll  bake  a  pie,"  she  called  to  him. 


She  helped  him  put  on  the  pack  holding  the  twins,  then  took  the  halter  of  the  lead 
horse  again.  He  picked  up  his  rifle  and  machete,  then  they  went  on  up  the  valley.  Because 
there  was  little  undergrowth,  they  could  now  walk  side  by  side  on  most  parts  of  the  trail. 

Not  letting  her  know  it,  he  watched  her  with  great  interest.  At  first,  she  showed  only 
quiet  pleasure  at  the  beauty  of  the  place.  At  times  when  their  extreme  decision  struck  her, 
seemed  almost  to  hesitate.  Then  her  confidence  came  back,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
moment  of  doubt  might  have  made  her  more  aware  of  her  surroundings. 

Nearing  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  they  saw  a  heron  standing  like  a  statue  among 
rushes.  Then  they  came  suddenly  to  ducks  feeding  in  an  open  stretch  of  marsh.  They 
clattered  into  the  air,  startling  her,  then  she  admired  their  forward-yearning  flight. 
Surprise  seemed  to  raise  her  to  an  excited  state,  and  she  began  noticing  more. 

When  they  came  to  the  first  bay  of  the  lake  itself,  she  stopped  for  a  longer  look.  The 
water  was  deeply  calm.  It  mirrored  the  mountains  and  wisps  of  cloud  that  etched  the  sky. 

"Ohhh,"  she  whispered.  "It's  so  beautiful!"  she  sighed. 

He  took  gentle  hold  of  her  arms  from  behind  and  kissed  the  side  of  her  forehead. 
After  a  moment,  he  said,  "There's  more.  Let's  go  on." 

They  moved  on  through  the  sun-bright  forest  beside  the  lake.  Each  new  cove,  every 
view  of  the  fine  peaks  across  the  valley  touched  her  sense  of  awe. 

"I'm  very  glad  you  insisted  that  I  have  a  supply  of  paints,"  she  said  gratefully. 

When  they  came  to  the  moss-lined  stream  that  had  first  led  him  into  the  valley,  she 
wanted  to  see  its  falls.  They  went  down  to  the  shore.  There  was  a  rainbow  over  the  spill 
of  water,  and  she  admired  again. 


A  little  farther  on,  a  grebe  eyed  them  from  behind  cattails  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
They  chuckled  at  something  a  horse  did,  and  the  bird  paddled  swiftly  away. 

As  they  walked  on,  she  began  to  notice  the  narrow  game  trails  leading  to  the  water. 
Sometimes  they  would  startle  a  hare  or  rabbit.  Once,  pigeons  or  doves  made  soft  noises  at 
them  from  a  tree.  Shortly  after,  they  scared  up  a  good-sized  ground  bird. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake,  they  were  just  across  the  creek  mouth  from  the  sandy  beach 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  he  had  built  the  house  on.  She  could  see  only  a  corner  of  its  roof 
and  the  top  of  a  chimney,  but  she  already  sensed  that  it  was  made  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Turning  to  him,  she  took  his  hand. 

He  led  her  across  the  bridge  he  had  built  over  the  creek  at  the  end  of  the  small 
canyon  below  the  house.  She  said  they  should  pause  on  the  beach  and  wash  before  going 
up  to  their  new  home.  He  understood  and  easily  agreed. 


She  helped  him  off  with  his  pack.  Then  he  took  off  all  his  clothes  and  ran  down  to 
the  water,  scaring  away  some  sandpipers.  He  waded  into  the  lake. 

That  was  more  than  she'd  had  in  mind,  but  she  followed  him.  They  swam  back  and 
forth  together  with  great  energy. 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  asked,  "Can  you  swim  on  your  back?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said  and  turned  over  to  prove  it. 

"No  matter  what  happens,"  he  said,  "keep  stroking  and  kicking."  He  was  still 
swimming  on  his  front,  and  he  moved  up  between  her  legs. 
"What  are  you  doing,  you  strange  man?" 

"Keep  moving!"  he  warned.  " —  I'm  seeing  if  we  can  do  something  whales  can  do." 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  hips  and  drew  himself  closer.  Then  his  hands  were  on  her 
shoulders.  Soon  he  was  nuzzling  her  neck  and  got  even  closer. 

"Ooh!"  she  said,  deeply  enjoying  a  wonderful  feeling.  She  had  not  expected  anything 
like  it  and  nearly  forgot  to  kick  and  stroke. 

"I  wouldn't  have  thought  we  could  do  that,"  she  sighed. 

"Anything  whales  can  do  — ,"  he  chuckled.  "It's  a  good  thing  you  kept  moving, 
though,  or  we  might  both  have  drowned.  —  What  a  way  to  die,  eh?" 

"We'll  know  who  to  blame  if  I  have  a  baby  whale,"  she  smiled. 

He  laughed,  "It  can  live  here  in  the  lake.  You  can  wade  out  to  nurse  it  till  it's 
weaned." 

When  they  came  out  of  the  water,  the  sun  shone  on  their  beautiful  youth.  A  brilliant 
dragonfly  hovered  around  them. 

Taking  a  parcel  off  the  second  horse,  they  found  towels  and  fresh  underwear.  Then 
they  dried  themselves  and  dressed  again. 

They  lifted  the  twins  from  their  riding  place  in  his  pack.  Each  of  them  carried  a 
child,  and  they  went  up  hand  in  hand  to  their  new  home. 


Her  first  full  view  of  the  house  gave  an  even  stronger  feeling  of  its  being  made  to 
last.  A  broad  fireplace  chimney  at  its  near  end  seemed  to  be  almost  a  tower  of  the  bluff 
the  place  was  built  on.  At  the  rear  of  the  house,  a  smaller  second  chimney  rose  from  what 
must  be  the  kitchen. 

The  walls  were  of  logs  and  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  even  with  the 
horses  to  help.  On  both  the  sides  she  could  see,  there  were  large  windows  made  from 
smaller  panes  looking  out  over  the  valley.  Along  the  base  of  the  walls,  he  had  put  beds  of 
soil  and  planted  wildflowers.  The  roof  was  of  wooden  shingles  that  he  called  'shakes'.  It 
came  out  over  the  lake  side  of  the  house  to  cover  a  broad  porch. 

Her  face  showed  her  feelings  clearly.  "It's  a  wonderful  home!"  she  said. 

He  knew  she  was  stating  her  true  thoughts,  and  he  felt  grateful  that  she  was  pleased. 
Pulling  her  gently  by  the  hand,  he  said,  "Come  on.  It  has  an  inside  too." 

He  led  her  onto  the  porch,  and  they  paused  to  look  out  over  the  valley  and  lake  and 
the  fine  peaks  beyond.  Standing  with  one  of  his  arms  around  her,  she  sighed,  admiring, 
then  suddenly  turned  and  kissed  him. 

She  was  crying  happy  tears.  "You  have  found  a  perfect  place  for  us,"  she  said. 

He  smiled,  hugging  her  to  his  side,  then  turned  her  gently  toward  the  door.  "You  lift 
the  latch,"  he  suggested.  Then  one  of  his  boots  nudged  the  door,  and  he  watched  her  face 
as  it  swung  open. 

Her  eyes  grew  wide  with  what  she  could  already  see.  Then  she  looked  at  him  eagerly 
to  show  she  was  ready,  and  they  entered  their  new  home  side  by  side. 


As  the  young  wife  soon  found,  what  her  husband  had  been  calling  a  cabin  was  a 
small  well-planned  house.  Above  the  main  floor  was  a  big  attic  that  was  only  used  for 
storage  now,  but  could  be  made  into  more  rooms  later.  A  steep  staircase  led  to  it. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  rich  and  warm,  the  natural  colour  of  the  peeled  logs  it 
was  made  of.  He  had  also  hung  many  of  her  own  paintings  on  the  walls.  The  heavy 
curtains  he  had  asked  her  to  make  added  different  colours  at  the  edges  of  the  windows. 

Of  all  the  things  she  found  in  the  house,  the  fireplace  impressed  her  most.  It  was  a 
monument  to  his  idea  that  the  valley  should  be  their  only  home  from  that  day  on.  Made 
with  differently  tinted  kinds  of  stone,  it  stretched  across  a  third  of  one  end  of  the  house.  It 
was  topped  by  a  broad  thick  mantel.  Over  that  hung  their  favourite  of  all  her  pictures. 

She  loved  the  house  at  once,  but  she  had  to  do  down  and  see  his  garden  as  well.  It 
turned  out  to  be  big,  and  the  new  soil  was  already  giving  a  good  supply  of  foods  .  "Why, 
I  can  preserve  some  too,"  she  realized. 

"Yes,  you  can,"  he  agreed.  " —  And  there  are  your  own  special  helpers."  He  pointed 
out  the  chicken  run,  which  was  just  where  the  rock  of  the  bluff  began  sloping  up  to  the 
house.  "You  can  feed  them  scraps  from  our  meals  and  collect  their  eggs.  Later,  there  will 
also  be  grain  for  them." 

She  went  into  the  hen-house,  causing  a  loud  fuss  because  the  chickens  were  not  used 
to  her.  In  a  minute,  she  came  out  smiling,  "Would  you  like  an  omelet  for  supper?"  She 
showed  him  four  warm  eggs. 

"Yes,"  he  grinned.  " —  You  talked  about  preserving,  and  there  is  nature's  own 


cooler." 

He  pointed  to  a  door  in  what  looked  like  a  mound  of  earth  just  down  from  the  house. 
They  went  and  opened  it.  Coolness  flowed  out  around  her  ankles.  There  was  a  faint  odour 
of  ferns. 

They  stepped  into  a  small  room.  The  floor  and  walls  were  the  rock  of  the  bluff,  but 
the  roof  was  logs  and  rough  lumber  thickly  covered  with  earth  and  sod.  "This  is  a  root- 
house,"  he  explained.  "It's  not  quite  finished  yet.  I'll  put  up  shelves." 

She  smiled  and  hugged  him.  This  answered  a  question  that  had  been  worrying  her. 

When  he  had  shown  her  those  things,  he  led  her  to  the  creek  and  told  her  about  his 
next  big  project.  He  would  build  a  flume  to  bring  water  from  a  point  upstream  to  a  rock- 
walled  basin  near  the  house.  There  would  be  a  large  wooden  tank  on  legs  above  the  basin, 
higher  than  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Using  a  pump,  he  would  fill  the  tank  every  day,  keeping  the  water  level  up  at  all 
times.  That  would  give  good  pressure  at  the  faucets  in  the  house.  But  the  water  could  also 
be  run  into  a  hose,  and  that  would  help  to  insure  against  fire. 

The  lumber  for  the  tank  had  already  been  cut,  and  he  would  begin  putting  it  together 
soon.  First,  he  had  to  put  the  heavy  legs  into  place  with  the  help  of  the  horses. 

Across  the  stream  from  the  house,  he  had  put  geese,  whose  flight  feathers  had  been 
cut.  Gabbling  steadily,  they  fed  themselves  in  a  marshy  area  of  forest  there,  kept  away 
from  the  garden  by  the  small  canyon  and  the  fast  water  of  its  creek.  The  bridge,  a 
drawbridge,  was  usually  up  to  keep  them  on  their  side. 

Farther  away,  they  came  to  a  meadow  where  he  had  put  the  goats.  In  another 
meadow,  they  found  the  sheep,  and  their  first  lamb  was  doing  well.  The  cow  and  a  young 
bull  were  in  a  third  meadow. 

As  he  showed  her,  the  goats  could  already  give  them  milk,  and  it  pleased  him  to 
think  that  someday  he  would  be  tending  the  sheep  in  clothes  made  from  their  wool. 

The  cow  was  not  milking  then.  He  thought  she  might  be  pregnant,  so  he  was  already 
looking  forward  to  a  further  increase  in  their  stock. 


In  the  days  that  followed,  they  found  a  pattern  that  deeply  pleased  them  taking  shape 
in  their  lives.  Each  morning,  they  woke  when  the  peaks  across  the  lake  reflected  light  into 
their  bedroom.  Enjoying  the  freedom  of  their  new  life,  they  would  get  up  with  relaxed 
stretches  after  a  trouble-free  night  in  the  quiet  peace  of  their  world  apart. 

When  he  had  dressed,  he  would  go  out  to  the  porch  and  watch  as  the  front  of  sunlight 
moved  down  the  mountains  to  their  valley.  The  light  brought  everything  to  life,  and  he 
admired  the  place  all  over  again.  Renewed,  he  would  begin. 

Having  washed  and  shaved,  he  would  go  to  have  breakfast  with  his  wife.  Still  softly 
tousled,  she  might  serve  him  eggs  fresh  from  the  hen-house  or  fish  caught  the  day  before 
in  the  creek  or  lake.  He  could  drink  either  goats'  milk  or  the  'coffee'  he  was  trying  to 
develop  by  roasting  shredded  carrots  from  their  gardens.  They  could  still  have  bread  in 
any  form,  because  they  had  brought  enough  flour  to  last  until  their  own  grain  could  be 
ground. 

After  breakfast,  while  she  saw  to  the  twins,  he  would  cut  a  supply  of  wood  for  her 


cooking  and  preserving.  Then  they  would  walk  together  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  garden, 
where  she  fed  the  chickens.  There,  he  would  leave  her  and  go  on  to  tend  his  large  plots  of 
grain  and  other  plants. 

Every  few  days,  he  went  to  see  that  the  cow  and  bull  and  the  sheep  were  all  right.  He 
visited  the  goats  every  day,  though,  because  some  were  giving  milk  and  the  twins  were 
soon  fond  of  it. 

He  looked  forward  to  finishing  the  water  tank,  because  there  were  other  projects  he 
wanted  to  do.  Hoping  to  grow  more  grain  and  begin  storing  some,  he  would  enlarge  the 
area  of  their  gardens.  He  could  already  picture  the  granary  he  would  build  by  the  house. 
Somehow  he  would  also  build  a  mill  to  grind  the  grain.  Could  he  make  millstones? 

In  the  afternoon,  he  would  often  work  with  the  horses.  There  were  tree  stumps  to 
pull,  and  he  dragged  them  into  line  along  the  edges  of  the  garden  clearing.  He  stood  their 
tangled  roots  on  edge  to  make  a  rough  fence  that  would  keep  out  animals  looking  for  an 
easy  bite.  Sometimes  he  made  firewood  from  the  tree-trunks.  Sometimes  he  hauled  them 
to  his  cutting  platform  to  make  lumber. 

When  he  needed  to  think,  he  would  take  a  raft  that  he  had  put  together  and  go  fishing 
on  the  lake.  To  avoid  poling  or  paddling  more  than  he  had  to,  he'd  rigged  it  with  a  square 
sail,  center-board  and  rudder. 

Now  and  again,  he  would  just  go  exploring.  He  wanted  to  know  everything  about 
their  valley  and  what  was  in  it.  He  would  normally  go  along  the  lake  to  some  stream,  then 
hike  up  that  to  the  mountains  or  even  into  them. 

He  always  took  his  rifle  on  such  rambles,  but  he  never  shot  anything.  He  might  come 
home  with  some  new  plant  that  he  would  root  near  the  house:  maybe  a  tuber  he  had  seen 
some  animal  dig  for  or  a  young  bush  that  would  later  give  berries.  More  often,  he  brought 
the  fruit  itself  and  sometimes  just  a  bouquet  of  wild-flowers  for  his  wife. 

At  sundown,  they  would  sit  on  the  porch,  watching  the  day  end.  A  hush  would  seem 
to  fall  over  the  valley  as  the  sun  slipped  behind  the  peaks.  Finally,  they  would  get  up  and 
give  contented  stretches.  He  would  put  an  arm  around  her,  and  they  would  go  into  the 
house. 

They  would  carefully  draw  the  curtains  before  switching  on  the  lights.  If  the  evening 
was  cool,  they  might  also  start  a  fire  in  the  fireplace. 

Because  of  electric  current,  the  first  thing  he  had  brought  to  the  valley,  their  evenings 
could  be  as  long  as  they  wanted.  She  could  sew  or  crochet  or  knit  or  work  on  one  of  her 
paintings,  though  she  liked  daylight  better  for  that. 

He  made  more  and  more  use  of  their  reference  books.  The  plan  to  use  wool  from 
their  sheep  might  lead  him  to  find  out  about  turning  the  raw  fleece  into  finished  cloth. 
The  idea  of  grinding  their  own  grain  might  lead  him  to  look  up  water-wheels  and 
windmills.  Making  cheese  could  start,  too,  when  the  cow  began  giving  milk  again, 
because  the  goats'  milk  could  be  replaced  to  make  a  change  of  diet.  There  were  a  great 
many  things. 

They  did  not  always  use  the  lights.  Sometimes  they  just  went  to  bed. 


He  had  not  known  such  complete  happiness  was  possible.  As  they  settled  into  their 


wilderness  home,  that  strong  quiet  joy  that  he  had  felt  only  at  certain  times  before  became 
his  normal  state.  The  nearness  to  nature,  the  constant  challenge  of  solving  problems  and 
the  pleasure  in  using  his  healthy  body  were  all  part  of  his  happiness.  Added  to  them,  he 
and  his  family  had  also  escaped  bad  treatment  by  their  neighbours. 

Most  of  all,  he  was  happy  because  of  his  wife.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  very  pleased 
with  their  new  home  and  their  new  life.  From  her  first  full  view  of  the  house,  she  had  not 
cast  a  longing  glance  back. 

The  only  thing  wrong,  she  felt,  concerned  her  parents,  whom  she  loved  very  much.  It 
was  only  partly  that  she  did  not  know  if  she  would  ever  see  them  again.  It  was  also  that 
she  had  not  found  time  during  her  very  busy  last  few  weeks  in  town  to  write  them  a 
proper  letter.  There  had  been  only  a  hurried  note,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  explain 
properly  what  was  about  to  happen  and  how  it  might  cut  their  contacts  with  their 
daughter  and  her  family  to  rare  letters. 

About  the  middle  of  their  third  week  in  the  valley,  he  saw  that  her  thoughts  were 
somewhere  else  at  times.  By  the  fireside  one  evening,  he  talked  with  her  until  she 
explained  why. 

"I  also  feel  we  have  left  some  things  not  properly  done  back  there,"  he  said.  "One  is 
that  the  doctor  deserves  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on.  I  have  always  been  going  to 
keep  in  touch  with  him,  but  lately  I've  been  thinking  we  should  invite  him  to  retire  here. 
He  is  certainly  sad  at  how  life  is  changing  out  there." 

His  wife  smiled  warmly  at  the  thought  of  the  doctor  being  still  around.  "There's  my 
friend  too,"  she  said.  "I  would  like  her  to  know  about  us  as  well.  Of  course,  if  you  tell  the 
doctor 

"Yes.  —  Do  you  think  she  might  come  with  him  if  he  joined  us?" 

"Well  —  if  a  certain  rite  took  place  first,  yes." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  the  doctor  wants  to  marry  her." 

They  smiled  together,  enjoying  their  thoughts  about  that. 

"Also,"  he  went  on,  "that  letter  I  got  from  the  —  What  does  he  call  himself?  —  'the 
conscriptor-general  of  militia'?  —  should  have  some  answer.  Now  I  wish  I  had  saved  the 
thing  to  refer  to." 

She  suddenly  seemed  worried  again. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "you  write  a  long  letter  to  your  parents,  explaining  things,  and  I'll 
write  one  to  this  conscriptor-general  fellow  and  finish  my  business  with  the  defence 
department.  Then  I'll  slip  into  town  and  mail  both  letters  at  night  when  no  one  will  see 
me.  At  the  same  time,  I'll  call  on  the  doctor  and  tell  him  all  about  us.  I'll  invite  him  to 
retire  here  and  hint  strongly  that  we  would  enjoy  seeing  our  favourite  head  nurse  come  as 
well." 

Something  still  seemed  to  worry  the  young  wife,  but  she  began  her  letter  right  away. 

The  letter  the  husband  himself  wrote  went  right  to  the  point,  but  it  also  proved  he 
still  favoured  the  extreme  views  of  youth.  His  letter  tended  toward  a  simplicity  that 
people  in  the  defence  department  were  not  very  likely  to  have  or  value. 

Dear  sir: 

In  reply  to  your  recent  letter  explaining  my  legal  position  on  the  question  of  joining 
the  militia,  here  is  my  moral  position.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  morals  come  before  laws. 
It  is  clear  that  I  can  no  longer  live  happily  by  this  nation's  laws  and  live  by  my 


conscience  as  well.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law  if  I  fail  to  join  the 
militia,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  offending  my  conscience  if  I  do  join.  To  me,  the 
choice  that  must  be  made  is  very  clear.  I  will  not  deny  my  conscience. 

Until  the  policies  of  the  nation  again  become  helpful  rather  than  harmful  to  mankind 
and  its  progress,  I  will  have  to  live  outside  its  laws.  Until  it  gives  up  warfare  as  a  part  of 
national  policy,  I  cannot  live  by  them.  Our  country  is  becoming  sadly  corrupt,  more  and 
more  guilty  of  living  by  bad  standards.  I  cannot  and  will  not  share  in  that. 

Further,  your  defence  department  should  not  need  to  be  told  that  winning  a  war 
fought  with  modern  weapons  is  not  possible.  The  destruction  of  both  sides  will  occur. 
The  complete  loss  that  results  from  either  attack  or  defence  means  that  war  is  now  out  of 
date  as  a  way  of  trying  to  solve  problems. 

Sincerely,  etc.,  etc.  — 

From  all  he  had  seen  of  soldiers,  he  knew  they  would  look  at  such  a  statement  of 
principle  as  heresy,  but  he  needed  to  make  it.  That  last  part,  he  remembered,  was  exactly 
what  he  had  told  his  father.  The  commandant  had  punched  him  in  the  mouth  for  it.  There 
had  been  two  blows,  and  they  had  both  been  hard. 


Near  the  end  of  their  third  week  in  the  valley,  he  put  on  a  light  pack  that  held  a  little 
food,  bedding  and  his  shaving  kit.  He  grabbed  up  his  rifle,  then  set  off  in  the  late 
afternoon  to  mail  the  letter  that  he  felt  would  finish  his  dealings  with  the  department  of 
defence.  He  also  had  a  long  letter  from  his  wife  to  her  parents  and  a  shorter  one  to  the 
head  nurse. 

As  he  strode  down  the  shore  of  the  lake,  he  recalled  how  his  wife  had  suddenly  had 
strong  second  thoughts  about  his  plan.  She  had  suggested  that  he  go  down  to  the  hamlet 
on  the  long  lake  where  the  district  policeman  had  his  headquarters  or  even  to  the  town  on 
the  far  side  of  the  mountains.  To  risk  being  discovered  by  people  who  had  so  much  ill- 
will  for  them  could  be  a  great  mistake. 

He  could  not  do  either  of  those  things,  however,  because  they  gave  no  chance  of 
talking  with  the  doctor.  'What  is  there  to  fear?'  he  thought.  'No  one  will  even  see  me. 
Besides,  they  allowed  me  thirty  days  to  join  the  militia,  and  I  got  their  letter  twenty-seven 
days  ago.  They  can't  even  put  out  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  until  three  more  days  have 
passed.  By  then,  I  will  be  safely  back  in  the  valley.  — 

'It's  strange.  My  wife  is  a  thinking  woman,  but  when  we  kissed  goodbye  she  cried  as 
if  she  might  never  see  me  again.' 

He  remembered  her  warmth  much  more  than  her  concern.  'What  a  wonderful  woman 
she  is!'  he  thought. 

He  moved  down  the  lake,  down  the  upper  part  of  the  river  draining  it,  into  the 
somber  pass,  where  clouds  hid  the  peaks.  The  small  river  ran  quietly  deep,  plunging 
massively  toward  the  larger  valley.  Mist  wound  among  the  dark  trees  and  huddled 
bushes.  All  around  him  was  the  low  sound  of  water  dripping  from  leaves  and  twigs  and 


thorns. 

Before,  he  had  only  disliked  this  place,  but  now  it  made  him  feel  ill-at-ease.  Being  a 
man,  though,  and  mostly  a  thinking  man,  he  would  not  pay  attention  to  the  voices 
murmuring  inside  him. 

He  passed  the  top  of  the  dark  cleft  that  the  river  fell  into  and  came  out  at  the  top  of 
the  hillside  with  the  bigger  valley  spread  below  him.  It  lay  blotched  with  cloud  shadows. 

He  started  down  between  the  tangles  of  briars.  Once,  when  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  looked  down  the  trail,  it  seemed  very  wide.  It  would  be  as  inviting  as  a  highway  to 
anyone  who  came  upon  it  from  the  world  below.  Leaving  the  machete  behind  had  been 
right. 

A  little  later,  though,  he  turned  to  glance  back  up  and  was  startled.  His  point  of  view 
made  it  look  for  a  second  as  if  the  brambles  had  closed  behind  him. 

That  could  not  be  so,  of  course,  and  his  eyes  ran  down  ahead  again.  The  trail  would 
soon  become  overgrown,  though,  he  saw.  Shoots  were  already  springing  up  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  the  growth  at  the  sides  was  bending  inward  toward  the  light. 

After  a  while,  he  was  on  the  sandy  flats  along  the  main  valley's  river.  Then  he  was 
wading  across  the  ford  of  the  small  river  from  the  jade  lake.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 

He  had  timed  his  movements  so  that  he  came  to  the  old  mine  road  at  dusk.  By  then, 
cloud  covered  the  sky.  Night  closed  in  swiftly,  and  the  way  before  him  was  soon  mostly 
dark.  But  the  clouds  began  thinning,  and  sometimes  a  full  moon  showed. 

When  he  reached  the  place  where  he  had  got  rid  of  the  car,  he  stopped  to  look  at  the 
river.  It  ran  as  deep  and  dark  as  ever. 

Although  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  walking  at  an  easy  pace,  it  struck  him  as  a  very 
short  time  after  he  had  left  their  valley  that  he  crossed  the  log  bridge  and  climbed  the  hill 
that  overlooked  the  town.  But  the  street  lights  had  been  on  for  an  hour  by  then.  There, 
under  the  one  in  front  of  the  hospital,  he  saw  the  doctor's  car. 

He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  pictured  meeting  his  old  friend  again.  It  was  much  too 
early  to  go  into  town,  though,  so  he  sat  against  the  base  of  a  tree,  where  he  could  watch 
the  few  comings  and  goings.  He  waited  leaning  on  his  pack,  his  rifle  beside  him. 

There  seeped  into  him  that  odd  feeling  he'd  had  several  times  as  a  youth.  He  was  like 
some  possible  attacker  lurking  on  the  heights,  the  fate  of  innocent  people  there  below  him 
in  his  hands. 

Between  him  and  the  lights,  bats  were  working.  After  a  while,  he  saw  the  drinking 
crowd  come  out  of  the  hotel  and  start  for  the  mine,  the  lamps  on  their  hardhats  flashing 
on  tree-trunks  along  the  road. 


When  all  the  street  lights  except  the  one  in  front  of  the  hospital  had  been  out  for  a 
while,  the  town's  former  mechanic  got  up.  He  was  about  to  go  on,  but  before  he  started 
he  heard  footsteps. 

He  moved  quietly  into  deeper  shadow.  Then  he  heard  talking.  One  voice  came  from 
a  man  who  was  not  very  old.  The  other  belonged  to  a  woman  of  middle  age.  He  saw  them 
now.  'The  hardware  man's  wife,'  the  watcher  realized. 

The  pair  settled  on  a  grassy  area  just  below  him.  There  were  sounds  of  clothes  being 


removed.  Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  friendly  struggle  that  ended  in  groans  and  sighs. 
After  that,  there  was  flaring  light  as  cigarettes  were  lit.  They  began  talking. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  asked  the  man. 

"Do  you  want  an  honest  answer?"  she  said. 

"Yes."  The  young  man  seemed  to  need  to  know. 

"I  enjoy  being  with  you  like  this,"  she  explained,  "  but  I  don't  love  you.  No." 
"Oh,"  he  said.  The  word  held  a  note  of  sadness.  " —  Surely  you  don't  love  old 
money-bags?" 

"No,"  she  laughed.  "The  more  he  loves  his  money,  the  less  I  love  him.  —  I  love 
someone  else,  someone  fine  and  noble.  —  He  is  also  very  much  a  married  man.  He  thinks 
of  his  wife  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  —  and  he  may  be  right.  —  There  is 
no  chance  at  all  for  me,  but  I  can't  help  loving  him." 

"I  see,"  said  the  young  man,  and  he  did  seem  to  understand.  "—  Should  we  be  going 
now?" 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  and  they  began  putting  on  their  clothes.  "You  find  your  way  back 
to  your  bunkhouse,  and  I'll  go  and  listen  to  my  one-time  husband  dreaming  of  money.  He 
even  raves  about  it  in  his  sleep,  except  when  he  talks  about  our  son." 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a  son.  Tell  me  about  him." 

"He  left  here  eight  years  ago  and  joined  the  navy.  It  seems  to  have  suited  him.  The 
last  thing  we  heard,  maybe  a  year  ago,  was  that  he  had  been  promoted  again." 
"He  doesn't  keep  in  touch,"  the  man  saw.  " —  Can  we  do  this  again?" 
"Sure,"  she  said.  "I  like  you  a  lot." 
Their  voices  faded  as  they  went  back  down  the  hillside. 


It  was  well  after  midnight  when  he  thought  going  into  town  might  be  safe.  He 
walked  down  the  hill  past  the  school  and  the  doctor's  house  and  around  the  corner  of  the 
hotel  onto  the  town's  main  street.  His  friend's  car  was  still  in  front  of  the  hospital. 

As  he  moved  out  into  the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel,  a  muffled  bark  came  from  inside 
the  district  policeman's  vehicle,  which  was  parked  there.  When  he  looked  that  way,  his 
tracking  dog  peered  at  him  through  the  moonlit  back  window.  He  remembered  hearing 
stories  of  the  dog's  fine  work  and  pictured  his  tall  thin  master. 

He  passed  his  old  shop  and  crossed  to  the  mail-box  in  front  of  the  hardware  store. 
Gripping  his  rifle  between  his  knees  for  a  moment,  he  opened  his  coat  and  reached  to  an 
inner  pocket  for  two  of  their  three  letters.  Pausing  when  he  had  lifted  the  lid  of  the  mail 
slot,  he  pushed  them  in. 

He  turned  away.  For  a  few  seconds,  he  stood  taking  a  last  look  at  the  town.  What  he 
could  see  looked  seedy.  It  had  already  begun  seeming  foreign  to  him. 

He  headed  out  of  it  again.  Without  knowing  it,  he  was  walking  his  tallest.  He  knew 
his  pacifism  was  right,  even  if  everyone  else  thought  it  was  wrong.  He  was  a  majority  of 
one. 

He  had  turned  off  the  main  street  and  passed  the  hotel  when  the  sound  of  a  car 
somewhere  behind  forced  him  into  the  shadows.  Then  he  recognized  the  sound  of  the 
engine,  and  head-light  beams  flickered  over  tree-trunks  across  from  him,  the  edge  of  the 


forest.  The  car  had  turned  into  the  same  road  he  was  taking.  It  was  the  doctor  going 
home. 

The  timing  was  perfect.  He  walked  after  his  friend.  When  he  reached  his  house  a  few 
minutes  later,  a  light  was  on  at  the  rear,  so  he  went  to  the  back  door  and  knocked. 


The  doctor  came  to  the  door  slouching,  very  tired.  When  he  saw  the  young  pacifist, 
though,  he  was  so  surprised  and  pleased  that  he  seemed  to  recover.  Had  the  fatigue  been 
mainly  in  his  mind?  "For  goodness  sake!"  he  said. 

"Hello,  doctor.  How  are  things  going?" 

"Not  too  badly.  —  I  wasn't  expecting  much  more  than  another  letter  from  you.  Did 
you  go  to  the  city?  The  only  thing  your  last  one  said  was  that  you  were  leaving.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  a  mystery." 

"That's  what  I  came  to  tell  you  about,"  the  young  man  smiled. 

"Well,  sit  down.  We'll  have  a  cup  of  tea.  —  How  is  your  lovely  wife?  And  how  are 
the  twins?" 

"They  have  never  been  better,  thanks." 

The  young  man  stood  his  rifle  in  the  nearest  corner  and  shrugged  his  way  out  of  his 
small  pack.  Then  he  took  out  a  parcel  of  food  and  opened  it.  "Try  some  of  this  bread, 
doctor.  I  often  eat  it  just  the  way  it  is,  with  nothing  at  all  on  it." 

His  friend  got  a  slice  and  took  a  small  bite.  "Why,  that's  the  best  bread  I've  tasted 
since  my  wife  died,"  he  said.  "She  always  baked  her  own,  remember?" 

"Yes.  That's  her  recipe.  My  wife  made  that.  It  won't  be  long  till  she'll  be  making  it 
with  flour  we  have  ground  ourselves,  from  grain  we've  grown  ourselves." 

The  older  man  got  mugs  of  tea  for  them,  and  the  younger  one  went  on  to  tell  his 
friend  about  the  valley  and  their  happiness  there.  He  invited  him  to  visit,  if  not  settle 
there,  and  suggested  he  explain  everything  to  the  head  nurse  and  bring  her  too. 

He  also  told  the  doctor  about  the  morals  behind  his  actions.  His  friend  should  see  the 
thinking  that  had  led  to  their  move.  He  ended  by  telling  about  the  letters  he  had  just 
mailed. 

The  doctor  frowned.  "Don't  behave  nobly  toward  those  who  have  been  barbarized, 
my  boy.  Just  vanish.  Never  mind  what  they  think." 

"Ah,  well,  my  letter  is  in  the  mail,  and  I  feel  better  for  sending  it." 

The  doctor  said  no  more  about  that,  but  it  worried  him.  He  was  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  nation's  wrong  direction  and  its  growing  hardness  toward  citizens  who  did  not 
conform.  It  occurred  to  him  to  tell  about  the  firemen  not  fighting  the  blaze  at  the  young 
couple's  house.  He  believed  the  militia  had  started  it. 

'No,'  thought  the  doctor.  His  young  friend  might  not  know  about  the  fire,  and  he  did 
not  want  him  to  be  hurt  further  by  learning  about  it.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
friend  himself  might  have  set  it. 

The  young  fellow  asked  for  paper  and  a  pencil.  He  drew  a  map  that  showed  his 
friend  the  route  into  the  valley. 

The  doctor  memorized  the  map,  making  sure  he  understood  every  detail.  Then  he 
crumpled  it  into  a  loose  ball,  touched  a  match  to  it  in  the  sink,  and  flushed  down  every 


scrap  of  ash. 

Seeing  the  mechanic's  surprise,  he  said,  "Your  map  is  now  where  it  can  only  be  seen 
by  me."  He  tapped  his  head  with  his  finger-tips.  Then  he  yawned  and  stretched. 

"You  had  better  turn  in,  doctor.  I'm  sorry  to  keep  you  up  so  late;  I'll  leave  now. 
You're  sure  you  can  find  your  way  into  the  valley?" 

"I'll  find  'er  all  right.  I  may  stay  a  spell  too,  if  you  ask  me  pretty-like,"  he  said  the 
way  one  of  the  farmers  talked.  "A  man  has  to  retire  sometime,"  he  grinned. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  It's  the  thought  I  wanted  to  leave  you  with.  I  know 
you'd  love  it  there." 

"We'll  see,  young  fellow.  I  like  this  place  less  every  day.  I  feel  retirement  as  a 
growing  pull  —  the  farther  away  from  here,  the  better." 

"Can  we  look  forward  to  seeing  our  favourite  head  nurse  come  with  you?  —  By  the 
way,  here's  a  letter  for  her  from  the  wife."  The  young  man  dug  into  his  coat  for  it. 

The  doctor  smiled,  "That  could  be,  son.  I  would  say  she  might  very  well  come  with 
me." 

"That's  fine.  It's  like  a  new  world  in  there  behind  the  hills.  It's  a  world  at  peace, 
where  love  and  tenderness  and  beauty  will  live  on,  no  matter  how  barbaric  this  place 
becomes.  You  belong  in  that  kind  of  world,  and  so  does  she.  I  hope  you  both  come,  and 
so  does  my  wife." 

The  young  fellow  shouldered  his  pack  again  and  picked  up  his  rifle.  He  turned  back 
at  the  door.  "Here's  one  more  little  idea,"  he  said.  "Let  me  know  when  I  can  start 
building  you  a  cabin."  Then  he  walked  away  into  the  darkness. 


There  was  one  other  thing  he  wanted  to  do  before  leaving  town.  He  wanted  very 
much  to  know  that  their  house  had  been  as  completely  burned  as  he  thought,  that  not  one 
thing  was  left  to  be  used  by  people  who  had  made  themselves  their  enemies.  He  turned 
back  toward  where  the  house  had  stood. 

When  he  got  there,  the  moon  was  behind  clouds  and  did  not  show  the  wreckage.  He 
would  not  risk  any  kind  of  light  that  close  to  town,  so  he  decided  to  wait  there  till  dawn. 

He  unrolled  his  blankets  so  that  his  bed  was  where  the  first  rays  of  sunrise  would 
strike  his  eyes.  Then  he  undressed  down  to  his  underwear  and  got  into  it. 

Was  it  his  inner  clock  or  the  first  sounds  of  birds  that  woke  him  well  before  first 
light?  Looking  up,  he  saw  stars,  so  the  clouds  from  yesterday  must  have  blown  away. 

He  dressed,  then  got  out  the  sandwiches  his  wife  had  made.  Seated  on  his  bedding, 
he  ate  as  dawn  grew  around  him.  Then  he  made  the  bedding  into  a  tight  roll  again  and 
fitted  it  into  the  pack.  Putting  that  on,  he  picked  up  his  rifle,  then  went  to  look  at  the  ruins 
of  their  house. 

The  place  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed.  The  fire  had  burned  everything 
above  the  foundation,  except  the  pipes  of  the  plumbing  system,  which  stood  blackly, 
twisted  by  heat.  There  were  a  few  scattered  fire-blackened  metal  things.  The  chimney  and 
fireplace  were  the  strongest  proof  that  there  had  once  been  a  home  here. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  that  there  was  no  sign  of  anyone  trying  to  salvage  things.  He 


hoped  it  showed  that  the  town  had  already  begun  to  forget  them. 

He  felt  satisfied  in  a  hollow  way.  But  he  also  felt  guilty,  and  the  wreck  of  past 
happiness  began  making  him  sad. 

He  turned  and  left,  his  pack  weighing  lightly  on  his  shoulders,  his  rifle  deadly  in  one 
hand. 


By  the  time  business  in  the  town  began,  he  had  already  gone  back  over  the  log 
bridge,  the  old  mine  road,  and  across  the  scrub-grown  flats  along  the  main  river  nearly  to 
the  smaller  river  that  came  down  from  the  jade  lake.  He  was  heading  for  the  ford  he  had 
found.  Not  hurrying,  he  was  enjoying  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  way  home. 

Cautious  as  ever,  he  was  dragging  a  dead  tree  branch,  erasing  his  tracks  from  the 
sand.  He  had  even  done  that  on  the  way  to  town. 

From  somewhere  behind,  soft  but  quite  clear  on  the  morning  air,  came  the  bark  of  a 

dog. 

It  shocked  him.  He  stood  very  still  for  a  moment,  the  nameless  fears  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  felt  yesterday  on  the  loose  again. 

Trying  to  choke  back  the  fears,  he  thought,  'I  have  made  a  mistake.' 

There  were  no  more  barks,  but  instead  of  making  him  feel  better  that  worried  him 
more.  Still  pulling  the  branch,  he  broke  into  a  run.  He  felt  certain  that  the  district 
policeman  was  after  him. 

Two  things  were  clear  at  once.  First,  he  must  lay  a  trail  that  led  away  from  their  new 
home.  Second,  he  must  somehow  keep  his  scent  from  being  followed  by  the  policeman's 
dog. 

When  he  reached  the  jade-lake  river,  he  waded  into  its  ford  as  he  had  planned.  In  the 
middle  of  the  current,  he  let  his  branch  go  and  saw  it  start  off  downstream. 

Near  the  far  shore,  he  turned  into  the  current.  As  fast  as  he  could  drive  himself,  he 
waded  upstream,  knee-deep  against  the  flow. 

As  he  entered  the  mountains,  he  saw  that  the  river  came  down  rapids.  The  air  grew 
heavy  with  moisture,  and  sometimes  the  rock  beside  him  was  covered  with  moss  and 
ferns.  What  effect  would  the  damp  air  have  on  the  dog's  tracking? 

At  one  point  in  the  rapids,  he  saw  what  looked  almost  like  stepping  stones.  He  slung 
his  rifle  across  his  back,  balanced  his  pack  better,  and  began  crossing  the  river  to  the  side 
he  had  come  from  much  farther  downstream.  Being  very  careful,  he  managed  it  without 
trouble. 

The  change  put  him  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  bigger  mountains.  He  soon  turned  away 
from  the  river  and  up  the  steep  slope.  The  footing  was  rocky,  with  little  soil  to  leave 
tracks  in.  There  were  also  few  patches  of  bush  to  hold  him  back.  He  was  in  a  fold  of  the 
rock  that  ran  up  and  down  the  hillside  and  kept  him  from  being  seen  at  a  distance. 

He  still  had  not  seen  anyone  or  heard  the  dog  again,  but  his  feeling  of  being  followed 
did  not  go  away.  He  climbed  fast,  sparing  no  effort.  His  trousers  and  boots  were  already 
soaked  from  wading,  and  his  upper  clothes  were  soon  wet  with  sweat. 

Though  he  was  now  in  fine  condition,  his  heart  began  pounding  like  a  rubber  mallet 
on  his  heaving  chest  wall.  His  breath  rasped  in  and  out.  His  thighs  began  feeling  as  if 


their  muscles  might  soon  start  tearing. 

He  was  making  fine  progress,  though,  and  he  felt  that  no  man  tracking  with  a  dog 
could  keep  up  such  a  pace.  By  noon,  he  had  gone  half-way  up  and  across  this  mountain. 
It  was  one  of  the  peaks  he  had  seen  from  its  other  side,  along  the  well  blazed  trail  leading 
over  the  pass  to  the  jade  lake. 

He  had  moved  far  up  a  long  steep  ravine.  It  ended  not  much  farther  up,  but  the  wall 
of  rock  there  looked  as  if  it  could  easily  be  climbed.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of 
something  that  startled  him. 

Along  one  side  at  the  top  of  the  ravine,  he  noticed  brambles  like  the  ones  his  way 
into  their  valley  passed  through.  Looking  at  his  back-trail,  he  found  that  this  stand  of 
them  reached  nearly  down  to  the  ravine's  mouth,  and  it  was  along  both  sides  of  the  top. 
Ahead,  there  was  no  opening  in  it. 

He  had  not  brought  his  machete  on  this  outing,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  not  paying 
more  attention  to  his  surroundings.  He  longed  to  turn  back  and  go  around  the  brambles, 
but  that  would  double  the  speed  of  his  pursuer  for  a  time.  He  lunged  on  upward,  steeling 
himself. 

He  met  the  waiting  thorns  by  doing  the  only  thing  he  could.  He  tried  to  push  his  way 
through  them  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 

He  came  out  of  the  trap  much  sooner  than  he  had  expected  to,  and  his  spirits  began 
rising  again.  Even  so,  he  had  been  badly  delayed,  and  if  his  pursuer  found  his  trail 
through  the  thorns  he  would  have  easier  going  there  at  his  expense. 

Beyond  the  brambles,  he  could  again  walk  mostly  on  rock.  If  he  avoided  patches  of 
moss  or  lichen,  he  could  move  without  visible  traces. 

He  continued  up  across  the  mountain.  In  the  late  afternoon,  he  came  to  a  stream  that 
raced  down  a  small  high  hollow  set  up  between  peaks.  It  would  be  higher  than  the  jade 
lake,  which  was  beyond  another  mountain  on  its  opposite  bank.  It  drained  in  the  direction 
of  the  blazed  trail  that  led  to  the  lake. 

He  began  wading  again,  hoping  to  confuse  his  pursuer  all  the  more.  But  he  also 
wondered,  'Could  anyone  have  followed  me  this  far,  whether  they  had  a  tracking  dog  or 
not?' 

The  hollow  that  the  stream  ran  in  grew  narrower.  The  light  now  seemed  to  be  mostly 
reflected  from  the  peaks.  There  was  a  cool  smell  of  ferns. 

After  a  while,  still  wading,  he  came  to  a  small  dark  lake  that  the  creek  drained  into 
before  plunging  on  and  down.  He  was  nearly  exhausted  by  then,  so  he  made  a  hasty 
camp.  After  laying  out  his  bed,  he  hung  his  wet  clothes  on  the  nearest  tree  branches  to 
dry. 

With  the  whine  of  mosquitoes  around  him,  he  went  down  to  the  lake  to  wash.  By  the 
time  he  had  found  his  way  back  to  his  bed,  darkness  had  already  closed  in.  He  heard  an 
owl. 

Shivering,  he  almost  collapse  into  his  bed.  He  had  last  thoughts  about  his  wife,  then 
sleep  swept  over  him.  He  lapsed  into  dreams  where  he  was  running,  running,  running 

After  a  time,  the  moon  rose,  but  it  did  not  wake  him.  The  owl  watched.  Suffering  bad 
dreams,  muttering  fitfully,  tossing  and  turning,  he  slept  on. 


When  he  woke  shortly  after  dawn,  the  sky  was  grey  and  hid  the  sun.  That  weighed 
on  his  spirits.  As  he  lay  for  a  minute  gazing  up,  though,  he  remembered  that  before 
nightfall  he  would  probably  be  home. 

For  extra  safety,  he  could  go  on  down  the  stream  that  drained  this  dark  lake.  That 
would  take  him  to  the  well  blazed  trail,  and  he  could  follow  it  to  the  jade  lake.  Then  he 
could  enter  their  valley  by  the  way  that  had  first  led  him  to  it.  No  one  tracking  with  a  dog 
could  reach  that  high  pass  over  all  those  boulders  below  it. 

Thoughts  of  their  valley  and  the  return  to  his  family  had  no  sooner  made  him  feel 
happy  than  a  slight  padding  sound  came  from  down  past  his  feet.  Carefully,  trying  not  to 
move  much,  he  raised  his  head  to  look  along  his  body. 

'SHIT!' he  thought. 

Sitting  now  was  the  dog  he  had  seen  two  nights  ago  in  the  district  policeman's 
vehicle.  It  looked  at  him  sleepily,  yawned,  then  heaved  itself  up  again  and  began  walking 
in  a  circle.  From  habit,  it  sniffed.  Then  it  lay  down  with  a  grunt  and  looked  at  him. 

Sitting  leaned  against  a  tree  beyond  the  dog  was  the  district  policeman. 

All  the  pacifist  could  think  was,  'I've  been  caught.'  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  it  felt  as 
if  the  world  was  wobbling  around  him. 

When  he  opened  them  again,  the  officer  was  looking  over  and  down  at  him  from  his 
pillar- like  height.  His  eyes  were  keen,  but  strangely  soft  as  well,  and  he  smiled  a  bit,  as  if 
saying  he  was  sorry.  "You  gave  us  quite  a  work-out  yesterday,"  he  offered. 

The  pacifist  caught  a  friendly  tone  in  the  words,  but  could  not  answer  in  the  same 
way.  A  question  prevented  that,  and  it  burst  out  of  him,  sounding  angry.  "Why  have  you 
been  chasing  me?  What  right  do  you  have?" 

For  a  second,  the  officer  did  not  seem  to  see  that  there  could  be  such  a  question. 
Then  he  searched  his  pockets  and  found  a  paper  that  had  been  folded  into  a  wad.  It 
looked  as  if  he  had  really  wanted  to  crumple  it  and  throw  it  away,  but  had  not  felt  he 
could  go  that  far. 

He  opened  it  with  some  care,  however,  and  held  it  out  to  his  captive  where  he  lay. 
The  younger  man's  first  glance  caught  the  formal  look  of  the  thing.  'WARRANT,'  it 
read.  'Warrant  for  the  arrest  — '  He  groaned.  The  arm  that  held  it  fell. 

After  a  moment,  he  made  himself  go  on.  He  made  out  the  words  'for  wilful  evasion 
of  the  duty  of  service  in  the  militia'  —  'according  to  the  provisions  of  order  in  council 
number'  —  'as  prescribed  by  the  amended  criminal  code'  — 

At  the  end  of  the  document  was,  'Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  conscriptor- 
general  of  militia  by  — '  The  hardware  man! 

"But  this  is  wrong,"  said  the  captive.  Heaving  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  sat  up.  "There  is 
still  a  day  to  go  before  you  can  arrest  me.  It's  just  twenty-nine  days  ago  that  I  got  their 
warning  about  having  to  join  the  militia.  It  allowed  me  thirty  days  to  join.  You're  a  day 
too  early." 

The  policeman  looked  at  him  sadly.  "I'm  afraid  you  didn't  read  your  letter  carefully 
enough,"  he  said  quietly.  "This  warrant  was  to  be  issued  thirty  days  from  the  mailing  of 
the  advice  letter  in  the  national  capital,  not  thirty  days  from  your  getting  it." 

The  light  in  the  captured  man's  eyes  seemed  to  dim.  Suddenly  his  face  looked  almost 
gaunt. 

The  officer  did  not  want  to  say  what  his  duty  demanded.  "I  must  arrest  you  in  the 


name  of  the  law." 

The  captive  fell  back  into  his  bed.  A  sense  of  huge  loss  came  over  him:  his  wife,  his 
children,  the  valley,  the  beauty  of  their  lives  there,  freedom  — .  He  covered  his  face  with 
one  hand. 

The  policeman  turned  away.  He  built  a  camp-fire  and  had  soon  made  a  pot  of  coffee. 
He  brought  a  mug  of  it  to  his  prisoner. 

The  younger  man's  face  was  still  hidden.  Now  though,  its  covering  hand  was 
massaging  it  as  if  he  was  assuring  himself  he  was  not  dead. 

"Drink  this,"  the  policeman  offered.  "You'll  feel  better  for  it." 

The  captive  reached  for  the  drink  silently,  but  it  was  not  that  he  felt  anger  at  the 
officer,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  fine  man.  It  was  just  that  his  mind  was  on  other  things.  He 
began  on  the  beverage  with  sips,  not  much  interested. 

As  he  drank,  he  began  feeling  a  bit  better.  He  even  dared  to  think  his  position  might 
not  be  as  bad  as  the  defence  department  wanted  him  to  believe. 

Could  he  prove  himself  right  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned?  He  saw  that  he  now 
had  to  battle  for  his  high  ideals  and  his  freedom  in  the  courts.  His  confidence  began 
returning.  When  he  had  finished  his  coffee,  he  asked  if  he  could  get  up  and  dress. 

"Oh  yes,"  the  policeman  said.  He  even  reached  the  clothes  down  from  the  tree 
branches.  The  captive  noticed  that  he  felt  them. 

"You  know  how  I  tried  to  lose  you  by  keeping  to  the  water?"  he  asked  as  he  pulled 
his  pants  on. 

"Yes,"  said  the  policeman.  "You  nearly  did  it  too."  There  was  a  note  of  sadness  or 
regret  in  his  voice. 

Oddly,  the  captive  began  to  realize  that  he  shared  some  feelings  with  his  captor.  Was 
the  man  was  arresting  him  only  as  his  duty,  maybe  even  not  liking  the  job?  That  did  not 
agree  with  everyone  thinking  he  was  a  fine  law-man. 

"How  did  you  manage  to  catch  up  with  me?"  the  younger  man  asked  as  he  finished 
dressing.  He  recalled  the  few  clues  he  knew  he  had  left. 

The  policeman  seemed  about  to  start  a  full  account  of  the  pursuit,  but  his  mouth 
closed  again.  He  only  said,  "Experience,  I  guess.  When  the  dog  lost  your  scent,  I  guessed 
your  route.  Between  his  sniffing  and  my  guessing  —  we  found  you." 

His  lightly  boned  face  showed  kindly  respect  as  he  mentioned  the  dog,  which  now 
lay  at  his  feet,  looking  at  him  for  breakfast.  But  his  voice  was  nearly  sad  as  he  said,  ' — 
we  found  you.' 

Again  the  prisoner  felt  a  flash  of  kindly  feeling  for  the  man.  He  nearly  said,  'Don't 
feel  bad.  You  were  only  doing  your  job.' 

The  officer  crouched  beside  the  camp-fire.  Soon  he  had  cooked  a  simple  meal  for 
them. 

As  he  handed  a  tin  plate  of  food  across  the  fire,  his  captive  asked,  "But  how  did  you 
catch  up  with  me  so  fast?  I  thought  I  was  a  long  way  ahead,  and  you  must  have  had  to 
carry  the  dog  half-way  up  the  mountain." 

"Heh-heh.  Yes,  he's  not  built  for  climbing  mountains.  —  Moonlight,"  he  explained. 
"That  full  moon  that  rose  not  long  after  night- fall  made  getting  around  fairly  easy." 

"Oh?  I  must  have  been  dead-asleep  by  then." 

From  his  pack,  the  officer  took  a  container  which  the  hound  knew  at  once.  It  held  his 
own  food.  They  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  camping  area,  where  his  master  stopped  to 


measure  out  some. 

While  his  prisoner  finished  eating,  the  policeman  blew  on  his  coffee  and  slowly 
sipped.  He  was  looking  at  the  peaks  that  rose  between  the  narrow  hollow  they  were  in 
and  his  captive's  unknown  valley.  Was  he  wondering  where  the  man  had  been  heading 
before  he  had  learned  of  his  pursuit  and  changed  course?  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
young  fellow  was  married  and  had  children  and  could  guess  that  they  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  mountains.  He  did  not  ask,  but  the  prisoner  saw  what  he  could  be  thinking  about. 

It  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  distract  the  law-man,  and  the  point  would 
soon  be  raised  anyway.  "Shouldn't  we  be  getting  back  to  town?"  the  captive  asked. 

"Eh?  —  Oh.  —  Yes,  I  guess  so."  The  policeman  did  not  seem  eager. 

They  both  cleaned  up  the  breakfast  things  and  packed  their  gear.  Then  they  flooded 
the  dying  fire  with  water  and  started  on  their  way. 

Walking  in  front  with  his  pack  but  not  his  rifle,  the  prisoner  stole  yearning  glances  at 
the  mountains  between  him  and  his  home,  his  family,  his  proper  life  and  true  happiness. 
He  pictured  his  wife,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Keeping  tight  control  of 
his  own  feelings,  he  bit  his  lip. 


Though  they  met  fairly  heavy  underbrush,  their  way  out  of  the  narrow  hollow  they 
were  in  was  much  easier  than  when  the  pacifist  had  waded  into  it.  By  mid-morning,  they 
had  come  to  the  nearly  barren  mountain  face  he  had  panted  his  way  up  the  day  before. 

They  went  down  and  to  one  side,  returning  by  nearly  the  route  he  had  taken  in  his 
flight.  They  often  had  to  pause  and  help  the  dog  and  even  carry  his  grunting  bulk 
sometimes,  but  another  hour  brought  them  above  the  stand  of  thorns  which  had  been  his 
biggest  problem. 

"That's  where  we  got  the  only  strong  sign  that  we  were  on  the  right  track,"  the 
policeman  said,  pointing  at  the  area.  "A  rough  trail  pushed  through  brambles,  a  bit  of 
thread  from  your  coat,  blood  on  a  leaf  — .  The  dog  was  excited.  He  hadn't  caught  a  good 
scent  since  the  old  mine  road." 

The  prisoner  frowned,  "That's  quite  a  trap.  Do  you  see  how  the  ravine  leads  into  the 
stand  of  thorns  that  is  all  around  its  top?  Once  you're  in  it,  the  only  things  you  can  do  are 
go  back  for  a  way  or  push  on  through.  —  I  made  the  wrong  choice." 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  lose  ground  by  going  back." 

The  captive  looked  at  the  policeman  with  surprise.  Was  the  man  helping  him  excuse 
a  mistake? 

In  early  afternoon,  they  came  out  on  the  river  that  drained  the  jade  lake.  They 
crossed  it  on  its  natural  stepping  stones.  Farther  downstream,  they  forded  it  again. 

At  first,  the  dog  would  not  enter  the  water.  It  stayed  on  the  bank,  whimpering,  taking 
a  few  steps  upstream,  then  down.  Finally  seeing  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  carried  here,  it 
plunged  into  the  current.  Holding  its  head  high,  it  paddled  across  to  where  the  officer  and 
his  prisoner  stood  chuckling. 

The  dog  trotted  to  them  and  shook  itself,  wetting  them  further.  Their  chuckles 
became  laughs. 

It  sidled  closer  and  looked  up  at  its  master.  Licking  its  upper  lip  with  its  long  pink 


tongue,  it  wagged  its  tail. 

The  prisoner  caught  himself  admiring  the  rich  laugh  of  his  captor.  It  seemed  strange, 
but  he  had  begun  to  like  the  man. 

He  stole  a  look  at  the  dense  stand  of  bush  that  hid  the  lower  end  of  the  trail  into  his 
family's  valley,  farther  along  the  flats  by  the  main  river.  Somehow  he  had  already  begun 
thinking  he  would  return  before  long.  Maybe  he  believed  there  was  still  a  link  between 
the  law  and  justice.  He  had  trouble  admitting  that  the  land  he  had  grown  up  in  might 
heavily  punish  a  man  who  was  not  actively  harming  it.  That  was  how  he  saw  himself. 

Though  he  had  that  faith,  sadness  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  about  the  upper 
end  of  the  trail.  It  was  bound  to  be  a  long  time  —  several  weeks  perhaps  —  before  he 
could  get  back  to  their  valley  and  everything  it  held  for  him.  He  had  often  heard  that  the 
wheels  of  justice  ground  slowly. 


Carrying  his  prisoner's  rifle  like  any  captor,  the  policeman  was  now  walking  beside 
him  like  a  friend.  The  pacifist  saw  him  rub  an  eye. 

"That  damn  sand,"  the  officer  said.  "Breeze  keeps  blowing  it  up." 

The  officer  was  having  thoughts  that  were  not  normal  for  him.  He  had  guessed  that 
somewhere  in  the  mountains  his  prisoner's  wife  was  waiting  for  him  with  growing 
concern.  He  felt  very  sorry  for  that  and  tried  to  avoid  thinking  about  her.  His  feeling  of 
getting  along  well  with  her  husband  had  already  begun  conflicting  with  his  duty. 

'Duty,'  he  thought,  their  changing  nation's  great  new  guide- word. 

'What  would  I  do  if  the  fellow  appealed  to  me  to  let  him  go?  He  could  still  be 
released.  No  one  else  knows  yet  that  he  has  been  caught. ' 

The  prisoner  was  trying  to  control  his  own  thoughts.  To  avoid  more  painful  subjects, 
he  focused  on  this  law-man  who  walked  beside  him.  Behind  those  keen  eyes  that  showed 
feelings,  there  was  also  courage.  He  recalled  the  time,  about  two  years  after  his  coming  to 
the  town,  when  he  had  seen  the  policeman  calmly  defeat  a  huge  miner  who  had  tried  to 
hit  him  as  he  served  a  summons.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  his  spare  figure  could  hold  as 
much  strength  as  it  had  shown. 

He  noticed  the  huge  step  the  officer  took,  the  steady  fateful  movement  of  the  long 
narrow  legs  that  had  caught  up  to  him  so  fast.  He  realized  he  was  forcing  his  own  stride 
slightly  to  keep  up  with  them.  The  man  was  a  natural  athlete,  always  in  fine  condition, 
lean,  ready. 


Toward  evening,  the  law-man  and  his  pacifist  captive  got  back  to  town.  They 
stopped  outside  the  hotel  to  put  the  tired  hound  into  the  rear  of  the  police  vehicle,  which 
was  still  in  the  same  place  as  two  nights  ago.  The  officer  lifted  the  grunting  dog  to  the 
deck  and  took  more  food  from  his  pack  for  it. 

The  men  then  entered  the  hotel  and  headed  for  the  second-floor  room  the  policeman 
had  taken.  On  their  way  up,  they  met  the  manager  of  the  place,  who  praised  the  officer 


for  catching  his  man.  He  had  no  words  at  all  for  the  prisoner,  but  even  his  silence  was 
hard. 

On  the  second  floor,  they  passed  a  chambermaid.  A  good-looking  girl,  she  was  from 
an  outlying  farm,  one  of  the  few  young  people  who  had  not  left  for  a  city.  She  seemed 
shocked  to  see  the  pacifist  in  custody,  so  he  smiled  to  brighten  her  thoughts. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  law-man,  "but  I'll  have  to  lock  you  in  for  a  while.  I  have  to  get 
in  touch  with  regional  headquarters." 

"That's  all  right,  but  I  won't  run  away  again,"  said  the  prisoner.  "This  time,  I'll  get  a 
court  judgment  and  make  my  freedom  official." 

The  officer  looked  surprised.  "Hm,"  he  said,  seeming  to  think  about  more  than  his 
captive's  words. 

When  he  had  been  alone  in  the  hotel  room  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  the  prisoner 
heard  a  key  rattling  in  the  lock,  but  no  one  came  in.  It  made  him  think,  but  he  did  not  act 
on  his  thoughts. 

Returning  a  few  minutes  later,  the  policeman  said,  "I  could  swear  an  oath  that  I  had 
locked  that  door."  His  captive  was  still  there,  however,  so  he  seemed  to  forget  the  matter. 

He'd  already  had  a  quick  meal  himself  and  had  brought  his  prisoner  a  tray  of  hot 
food.  Taking  a  chair  by  the  window,  he  began  watching  the  main  street. 

The  law-man  was  sorry  he  had  worked  his  captive  so  hard  that  day,  marching  him  in 
without  even  stopping  at  mid-day.  The  mine  business  that  had  brought  him  to  the  area 
was  finished,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  start  back  at  once  for  his  headquarters.  That  was 
not  all  he  was  thinking  about.  He  looked  worried. 

Even  when  the  pacifist  had  eaten,  the  men  talked  very  little.  The  prisoner  thought 
mostly  about  his  wife  and  her  concern  at  his  being  delayed.  At  least  he  knew  the  doctor 
would  hear  of  his  arrest  and  go  into  the  valley  sometimes  to  help  her.  If  things  became 
too  hard,  she  could  always  leave  with  him  and  stay  with  her  parents  in  the  capital. 

He  could  not  think  that  he  was  likely  to  be  away  from  his  family  for  long.  He  already 
felt  strongly  that  the  courts  would  find  in  his  favour.  It  bothered  him,  though,  that  it 
looked  as  if  he  was  being  sent  to  the  regional  capital.  Why?  There  was  a  district  court  in 
the  small  city  not  far  from  the  policeman's  place. 

When  he  fell  asleep,  it  was  to  dream  of  his  wife.  She  still  had  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
he  was  kissing  them  away. 

The  policeman  worried  on. 


It  was  full  daylight  when  the  pacifist  woke. 

His  captor  dozed  in  his  chair  by  the  window.  Even  in  sleep,  the  worried  look  of  the 
night  before  was  set  on  his  thin  face.  The  top  of  his  close-cropped  head  slowly  traced  an 
arc  downward.  Halfway,  the  head  fell,  his  chin  hitting  his  chest,  jarring  him  awake. 
Startled,  he  looked  up.  Had  someone  had  pounded  on  the  door  of  their  room?  It  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  sleeping  that  way  all  night. 

He  peered  at  his  prisoner.  "Awake,  are  you?"  he  said  thickly. 

He  stood  and  stretched,  then  walked  stiffly  to  the  washbasin.  He  brought  cold  water 
to  his  face,  blowing  out  through  it,  making  bubbly  sounds. 


"Well,"  he  said,  reaching  for  a  towel,  "you'd  better  get  up." 

"I  was  waiting  for  the  word  from  you,"  said  the  captive. 

The  law-man  gave  a  little  laugh,  but  he  liked  the  fact  that  this  man  did  not  take 
advantage  of  his  conduct  yesterday.  He  might  have  been  too  friendly.  "We  will  drive 
straight  to  my  place,"  he  explained. 

Walking  back  to  the  window  as  he  dried  himself,  he  looked  down  at  the  street.  A 
frown  appeared.  His  eyes  had  met  the  hardware  man's. 

The  fellow  was  sitting  leaned  against  the  front  of  his  store,  which  was  across  the 
street  and  down  a  way.  He  had  a  newspaper  open  as  if  he  was  enjoying  it  in  the  morning 
sun. 

The  officer  saw  at  once  that  such  a  thing  was  not  what  a  person  like  the  hardware 
man  would  do.  He  knew  he  had  been  watching  the  window  for  signs  of  life. 

When  the  prisoner  had  washed  and  dressed,  the  policeman  had  him  put  on  his  pack. 
Then  he  undid  the  holster  flap  over  his  pistol.  Without  explaining,  he  hand-cuffed  them 
together.  Taking  up  the  rifle,  he  made  sure  it  was  loaded  and  led  the  way  out. 

A  minute  later,  they  were  downstairs  settling  the  bill.  Then  they  started  for  the  law- 
man's vehicle. 

The  pretty  chambermaid  watched  as  they  went  through  the  hotel's  front  door  to  the 
porch,  which  was  several  steps  above  street  level.  She  was  crying. 


When  they  reached  the  hotel  porch,  the  prisoner  found  a  hundred  pairs  of  angry  eyes 
staring  up  at  him.  A  mob  of  the  town's  men  was  shuffling  between  him  and  the 
policeman's  vehicle.  They  were  hissing. 

"Pacifist!"  most  of  them  accused. 

"Coward!"  a  rougher  voice  shouted. 

Some  connected  the  words.  "Pacifist  coward!" 

As  the  law-man  escorted  him  through  the  mob,  the  prisoner  noticed  several  men.  To 
his  surprise,  he  saw  the  mechanic  who  had  replaced  him  at  the  shop.  He  also  saw  the  tall 
thin  heavy-duty  man,  who  must  have  come  in  from  the  mine.  There  were  members  of  the 
town  council. 

Most  men  had  rocks  in  their  hands.  They  seemed  ready  to  stone  him,  but  the  severe 
look  of  the  police  officer  and  a  slave-like  mass  feeling  they  had  absorbed  prevented  it. 
They  hit  his  shoulders  or  struck  his  pack-sack  as  he  passed,  without  hurting  him.  Some 
punched  his  free  arm.  The  mayor  looked  as  if  he  might  spit  at  his  one-time  treasurer. 

Worst  of  all  were  the  looks  of  the  hardware  man.  He  held  no  stone;  he  struck  no 
blows;  he  did  not  even  hiss  with  the  rest.  But  intense  hatred  glittered  in  his  eyes. 

Those  eyes  shook  the  prisoner's  feeling  that  everything  would  finally  turn  out  well. 
They  began  a  fear  that  seeing  his  family  again  was  not  at  all  certain. 

As  he  and  the  officer  reached  the  police  vehicle,  the  prisoner  saw  the  dog  in  the  back 
stand  and  growl  at  the  crowd.  Then  he  felt  a  hand  come  to  his  free  side  in  a  very  different 
way,  and  another  man  was  helping  him.  He  might  have  guessed  who  it  was. 

The  big  form  of  the  doctor  now  walked  between  him  and  the  mob.  He  was  dressed 
for  trying  to  cure  one  neighbour  by  surgery,  but  he  was  angry  at  this  planned  disorder  by 


all  the  rest. 

"What  can  I  do,  my  boy?"  he  asked.  His  voice  was  tense.  His  eyes  were  as  troubled 
as  they  had  been  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  There  was  pity  too. 

"Try  to  help  my  family  a  bit  till  I  get  back,  if  you  can,  doctor,"  the  prisoner 
murmured.  " —  And  look  after  the  head  nurse  and  yourself.  This  has  become  a  dangerous 
world." 

"I  will.  I  am  going  to  leave  these  idiots  to  it.  They  are  degraded  fools,  barbarized. 
I'm  going  to  retire.  The  sooner,  the  better;  the  farther  away  from  them,  the  better.  You 
understand  me?" 

Feeling  that  the  mob  was  growing  bolder,  the  officer  said,  "Sorry!"  and  hurried  his 
captive  into  the  vehicle.  He  had  to  move  in  himself,  leading  his  prisoner  by  the  hand- 
cuffs. Then  the  doctor  shut  the  door  behind  them.  His  big  body  covered  it. 

The  last  person  of  the  town  that  the  captive  saw  was  the  hardware  man's  wife.  She 
was  standing  alone  on  the  policeman's  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  he  saw  her  through  the 
wind-shield.  Tears  streamed  down  her  face.  She  looked  desolate. 

"I'll  get  you  a  lawyer,"  the  doctor  called  through  the  closed  window.  "I'll  get  the 
best!" 

Without  even  pausing  to  remove  the  hand-cuffs,  the  police  officer  roared  the  engine 
to  life  and  started  them  rolling  down  the  street.  The  crowd  behind,  still  hissing  hate,  was 
partly  hidden  in  dust,  but  at  last  its  feelings  overcame  its  respect  for  law.  As  the  vehicle 
pulled  away,  they  shouted  worse  insults.  Their  rocks  thumped  its  roof. 

"What  have  our  people  become?"  the  policeman  shouted.  "Not  long  ago,  these  were 
normal  men.  Now  they  are  monsters." 

The  dog  whined,  then  gave  a  broken  bark  as  a  rock  cracked  the  window  beside  it. 

Above  the  tumult  came  a  woman's  scream.  "You  assholes!"  she  swore.  "You 
stinking  low-life  shitheads!  The  whole  lot  of  you  ain't  worth  his  little  finger!" 

The  doctor  roared,  "You  have  rejected  everything  fine  that  you  used  to  be!  You  have 
allowed  yourselves  be  made  into  barbarized  fools!" 


The  Bugle  Trilogy  -  Book  3:  Taps,  The  Last  Bugle 


Steady  drizzle  fell  from  clouds  that  hung  over  the  young  prisoner,  seeming  to 
condemn  him  further.  They  were  not  far  overhead,  a  ragged  layer  tangled  among  dark 
heavy  trees  covering  steep  mountains  that  rose  all  around  him.  They  were  alien  peaks  in 
an  alien  range  and  seemed  unfriendly.  They  did  not  hold  gem- like  valleys.  They  held 
deep  shadowed  gorges  smothered  in  mist. 

Farther  inland,  though,  a  bolt  of  sunshine  pierced  the  cloud,  lighting  an  area  of 
mountainside.  The  sunlit  patch  was  an  intense  gold-green  that  somehow  encouraged  him. 

He  tried  to  become  more  comfortable  on  the  wooden  bench,  then  sighed.  His 
forehead  wrinkled. 

The  forehead  was  finely  shaped,  but  setbacks  had  made  it  look  like  that  of  a  much 
older  man.  The  bad  luck  had  been  caused  partly  by  the  strength  of  mind  hinted  at  by  his 
mouth  and  jaw  and  his  well-formed  nose.  There  had  no  doubt  been  good  times  as  well 
though;  his  steady  thoughtful  eyes  had  laugh  lines  at  their  corners. 

In  the  regional  capital,  they  had  taken  his  fingerprints,  removed  everything  except 
his  underwear,  given  him  a  grey  prisoner's  uniform  and  a  pair  of  oddly  made  string 
slippers.  Then  they  had  clapped  him  into  jail  cell,  one  of  many.  It  was  only  a  temporary 
lockup,  but  it  was  still  carefully  run. 

His  cell  was  a  cold  cubicle  that  had  almost  no  features.  Everything  that  could 
possibly  be  painted  was  a  dull  flat  grey.  After  even  a  short  time,  his  eyes,  his  whole 
being,  ached  for  light  and  colour. 

More  than  a  week  passed,  and  he  was  left  almost  completely  alone.  The  only  change 
was  a  wordless  grey-clothed  keeper  who  showed  no  expressions.  The  fellow  brought  him 
small  tasteless  meals  at  probably  the  exact  same  times  each  day. 

He  was  thrown  fully  onto  his  thoughts  to  pass  time  and  relieve  the  stunning 
sameness  of  that  life.  At  first,  he  kept  his  head  working  with  the  idea  of  escape,  studying 
the  place  carefully  for  flaws.  He  decided  on  the  high  window  that  overlooked  a  street  and 
park.  It  was  little  and  had  three  bars. 

'The  most  useful  small  tool  for  getting  through  those,'  he  thought,  'would  be  a  thin 
round  file.' 

That  didn't  last.  He  felt  he  should  not  yet  be  thinking  about  escape.  As  far  as  he 
could  judge,  'they'  had  not  yet  decided  he  was  definitely  a  prisoner.  In  fact,  he  was 
hoping  for  a  trial  in  which  he  would  gain  back  his  freedom. 

His  thoughts  had  returned  to  his  mountain- valley  home.  After  dreaming  up  the  vision 
of  his  beautiful  wife  and  their  twin  girls,  he  recalled  details  of  the  place.  Then  he 
remembered  some  unsolved  problems  there,  and  began  figuring  out  solutions.  That  had 
had  little  to  do  with  his  problem  at  the  time,  of  course,  but  those  inner  successes  had 
somehow  kept  up  his  hope. 

Hope?  He  looked  around  at  the  gloomy  hills.  The  patch  of  golden  sunlight  had  gone. 
He  shifted  on  the  bench  and  fixed  his  coat  collar  to  keep  off  more  rain,  which  was 
coming  in  larger  drops  now.  The  collar  was  big.  His  clothes  were  what  he  had  left  their 


valley  home  in,  made  for  working  outdoors. 

'What  hope  is  there  now?'  he  wondered. 

A  voice  inside  him  answered,  'I  hope  someone  feeds  us  soon.' 

He  began  studying  the  chances.  From  his  seat  outside  the  project  engineering  office, 
he  looked  across  the  muddy  way  at  the  large  weather-beaten  cookhouse  tent  set  up  on  its 
rough  wooden  platform.  Through  its  canvas  came  the  clunks  of  full  heavy  pots  and  pans. 

From  a  smaller  bunkhouse  tent  farther  down,  several  women  appeared,  yawning 
fitfully.  Dressed  in  stained  white  shirts  and  trousers,  they  picked  their  way  with  giant 
steps  or  slithering  little  ones  from  one  island  of  mud  to  another.  The  first  one  was  tall  and 
somehow  looked  familiar. 

He  knew  he  had  been  away  from  his  wife  for  much  too  long.  As  he  watched  the 
woman  approach,  his  thoughts  began  proving  it. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  he  smiled  slightly,  but  she  must  have  sensed  that  he  was 
embarrassed.  Seeming  to  guess  how  his  mind  had  been  running,  she  answered  with  a 
mild  mock  smile  and  went  into  the  cookhouse. 

The  other  women  followed.  They  were  an  odd  mixture.  Some  looked  tough. 

The  noise  from  the  kitchen  increased.  He  supposed  —  hoped  —  they  were  laying  out 
food  for  a  mid-day  meal. 

A  glance  at  his  watch  supported  the  idea  and  told  him  he  had  been  sitting  for  an  hour 
outside  the  office  hut.  He  was  waiting  for  the  director  to  assign  him  a  job  on  their  project. 
Five  others  had  already  been  trucked  to  different  camps. 


Waiting  more,  the  young  prisoner  remembered  what  had  happened  one  evening  in 
jail  at  the  capital.  He  recalled  his  surprise  when  his  peep-holed  cell  door  opened  as  he 
stood  looking  up  at  the  barred  window,  drinking  from  his  cup.  In  came  a  very  big  keeper 
he  had  not  seen  before. 

The  fellow's  size  made  him  think  of  grim  things.  Without  a  word,  the  man  signalled 
him  to  come  out,  starting  him  down  the  hall  past  other  cells.  Through  hollow-sounding 
corridors,  he  was  steered  to  a  door  that,  like  everything  else,  was  painted  dull  flat  grey. 

Beyond  the  door,  the  huge  guide  held  his  shoulder  for  an  instant,  meaning  'stop'. 
The  touch  was  oddly  gentle.  Then  the  fellow  went  away,  locking  him  in  again. 

He  was  in  a  strange  empty  closet.  It  had  two  doors,  the  locked  one  behind  and  a  new- 
looking  one  in  front. 

He  waited.  He'd  become  used  to  waiting.  But,  standing  in  that  tiny  grey  space  that 
had  no  real  character,  no  interest,  a  need  grew  in  him. 

Finally,  just  for  something  to  do,  maybe  only  for  something  to  touch  for  the 
sensation,  he  tried  the  door  in  front  of  him.  He  was  amazed:  it  swung  wide  almost  by 
itself. 

His  surprise,  his  feeling  of  suddenly  met  needs,  his  delight  could  only  have  been 
greater  if  he  had,  by  some  miracle,  landed  back  home  in  his  valley.  There  before  him, 
offering  itself  to  his  long-starved  senses,  was  a  large  room  with  walls  richly  panelled  in 
warm-coloured  woods.  Deep  red  carpet  covered  the  floor.  From  the  pale-blue  ceiling 
hung  a  sparkling  light  fixture  of  brass  and  crystal,  which  almost  made  up  for  the  lack  of 


windows.  Well-painted  landscapes  were  on  the  walls,  and  one  that  showed  mountains 
reminded  him  powerfully  of  a  place  he  longed  for  and  the  woman  he  loved  who  was 
there. 

His  heart  lifted  at  the  sudden  feast  of  colour.  He  felt  almost  drunk. 

There  was  a  large  richly  made  desk  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  A  soft  green  light 
came  through  the  shade  of  a  lamp  that  was  on  it.  An  elderly  man  sat  writing  there. 

After  a  minute,  the  man,  who  was  quite  small,  called  in  a  piping  voice,  "Come  in,  my 
boy.  Come  in.  Come  in.  Shut  the  door,  please,  and  come  in." 

How  wonderful:  human  speech!  It  was  a  surprise  that  its  tone  seemed  to  show 
sympathy.  He  shut  the  door  as  it  suggested. 

The  man  rose  from  his  desk  and  limped  down  the  room  to  meet  him.  He  saluted  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  the  prisoner  returned  the  greeting.  Saluting  had  somehow  taken  the 
place  of  other  gestures. 

The  man  grasped  his  arm  in  a  friendly  way  and  walked  him  across  the  soft  carpet  to 
an  armchair  that  was  covered  in  gold  cloth.  It  was  as  if  he  was  taking  a  guest  into  his 
home. 

The  man  sat  in  a  higher-backed  chair  behind  the  desk  and  quietly  beamed  at  him  for 
a  moment.  His  eyes  twinkled  from  behind  metal-rimmed  glasses  that  seemed  quaint.  He 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  could  be  relied  on.  His  wrinkled  pleasant  face  hinted  that  he 
was  careful,  thoughtful,  a  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  think  and  do  what  was  best.  His 
clothes  were  slightly  in  need  of  attention  and  suggested  that  fleeting  things  of  the  moment 
did  not  matter  to  him.  What  counted  were  great  principles. 

Behind  him  on  the  wall  was  a  portrait  of  the  leader  of  the  rightist  party.  He  was  a 
high-ranking  general,  and  he  now  ruled  the  country. 

"Well-well,  my  boy,"  the  small  man  said  at  last,  "your  doctor-friend  and  that  coarse 
middle-aged  woman,  his  messenger,  have  been  working  hard  for  you.  The  counsel  the 
good  doctor  instructed  has  entered  a  brilliant  plea  on  your  behalf,  and  you  could  easily  be 
out  of  here  by  tomorrow."  His  voice  was  not  especially  good,  but  the  prisoner  felt  deeply 
grateful  to  hear  it. 

As  the  man  spoke,  he  began  searching  through  papers  on  his  desk.  "Ah,  here  we 
are,"  he  said.  He  slid  a  form  across  the  desk  and  presented  a  pen.  "Just  sign  this." 

The  first  notion  that  came  to  the  pacifist  was  to  do  whatever  the  man  suggested,  but 
his  eyes  rapidly  scanned  the  paper.  "No!"  he  said,  suddenly  standing. 

For  a  second,  the  man's  face  was  not  at  all  kind,  but  by  the  time  the  prisoner  blinked 
at  the  change  it  had  vanished. 

"My  boy,  my  boy,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,"  the  man  cried,  looking 
anxious.  "Your  friends  have  done  so  much  to  give  you  this  second  chance." 

"I  don't  know  who  the  other  friend  is,"  he  had  said,  "but  the  chance  the  doctor  wants 
me  to  have  is  to  plead  my  case  well  in  court  before  a  jury  —  or  at  least  before  a  judge." 

"A  trial?—"  The  man  leapt  on  that  idea,  seeming  amazed.  "A  trial?  Oh,  no.  No,  my 
boy.  'They'  would  never  grant  you  a  trial,  you  may  be  sure.  No,  no,  no." 

"What?" 

"No-no,  my  boy.  Trials  are  expensive,  and  they  waste  time.  The  ruling  in  this  case 
can  be  clearly  seen  without  a  trial.  The  law  and  your  breaking  it  are  both  very  clear  clear. 
They  would  never  even  consider  a  trial. 

"Come  now,  sign  the  little  paper  admitting  yourself  to  be  a  member  of  the  militia, 


and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  charges  against  you  would  probably  be  dropped 
then.  You  would  be  out  of  jail,  as  free  as  any  other  citizen." 

"But  that's  just  the  point.  I  love  this  land,  but  I  no  longer  want  to  be  one  of  its 
backsliding  people.  In  my  letter  to  that  —  uh  —  conscriptor-general  of  militia,  I  should 
have  explained  this.  Since  my  arrest,  I  have  hoped  for  at  least  a  hearing  by  a  judge,  to 
have  my  one-man  withdrawal,  as  I  think  of  it,  agreed  to." 

"Oh,  no.  No.  It  would  never  even  come  to  a  hearing,  my  boy,  I  assure  you.  For  the 
real  world,  you  lean  much  too  far  toward  theory  and  are  almost  simple.  They  would  never 
allow  you  a  hearing. 

"Come  now,"  the  man  advised  again.  "Sign  the  paper,  then  all  will  be  well.  You  will 
be  able  to  go  home,  report  to  your  militia  group  and  settle  to  your  proper  place  in  the 
nation,  labouring  there  in  its  mighty  cause." 

The  word  'home'  was  certainly  tempting.  He  could  easily  sign  the  little  paper,  then 
just  disappear  into  the  mountains  forever.  But  he  called  up  his  courage  to  do  what  he 
knew  he  should  do. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  approve  of  that  cause  or  of  using  war  to  further  it.  I 
cannot  join  the  militia." 

The  man  sighed.  Still  looking  up  at  him,  he  stopped  smiling.  "Is  this  your  final 
stand?"  he  asked.  "You  will  not  change  your  position?  You  will  persist  in  your  heresy?" 

"I  cannot  join,"  said  the  prisoner.  "My  beliefs  just  don't  allow  it." 

In  a  sharply  different  tone  then,  the  man  answered,  "Let  me  tell  you  something, 
mister.  The  state  doesn't  give  a  small  brown  shit  about  your  beliefs.  According  to  its 
laws,  you  are  a  militiaman,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  If  you  don't  volunteer,  then  you 
will  be  forced  and  have  fewer  freedoms.  In  this  country,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  able 
man  who  is  not  in  the  militia.  Let  that  be  clear." 

It  was  not  clear,  in  fact,  but  the  pacifist  knew  there  was  no  point  in  answering.  They 
could  never  agree. 

The  man  said  nothing  more.  His  face  rapidly  became  more  sour,  but  the  prisoner  had 
the  feeling  that  it  was  only  returning  to  normal. 


The  elderly  man  ignored  the  standing  prisoner  and  went  back  to  his  paperwork.  He 
was  angry  that  his  usual  tricks  had  failed  with  this  pacifist.  For  a  minute,  there  was  only 
the  zip  of  his  pen,  the  rattling  of  papers,  the  huff  of  his  breathing.  He  swiftly  completed 
two  forms,  then  shot  out  a  hand.  A  small  finger  jabbed  black  buttons  on  the  desk:  one, 
two. 

Soon  the  huge  jailer  appeared  from  the  door  to  the  cell  block. 

A  woman  secretary  entered  from  another  door  near  a  corner  of  the  room.  She  was 
young,  with  a  figure  that  seemed  to  be  mostly  buttocks  and  breasts.  She  also  had  lovely 
eyes,  and  they  did  some  extra  looking  when  she  saw  the  prisoner. 

When  both  newcomers  were  in  front  of  him,  the  little  man  handed  them  the  papers 
he  had  completed.  "This  prisoner,"  he  snapped,  "is  assigned  to  construction  division 
number  thirteen  at  labour  camp  #904." 

To  the  secretary,  he  added,  "Send  a  memo  to  internal  security.  Have  them  consider 


this  fellow  as  a  possible  member  of  that  underground  resistance  movement  with  their 
shit-head  slogan.  'Long  live  democracy?'  Huh!  Something  slowed  production  at  the  mine 
near  the  town  that  this  man  lived  in.  It  was  never  fully  explained." 

That  night,  the  prisoner's  clothes  and  pack  with  its  contents,  were  returned  — 
except,  oddly,  for  his  bedding.  He  was  put  into  a  guarded  truck  with  five  other  men.  They 
were  driven  to  a  wharf  and  herded  into  a  cabin  below  decks  on  a  small  motor  vessel. 
Three  days  and  nights  later,  it  landed  them  at  a  tent  camp  near  the  head  of  a  forested  inlet. 
That  was  labour  camp  #904. 

He  noticed  his  hunger  again  just  as  a  loud  horn  hooted  that  it  was  mealtime.  He  got 
up  from  his  bench  and  crossed  the  muddy  way  to  join  a  sweaty- smelling  crowd  of 
workers  that  had  gathered  over  the  past  few  minutes.  They  were  now  squeezing  through 
double  doors  into  the  tent  dining  hall.  Picking  up  a  dish  and  utensils  like  the  others,  he 
added  himself  to  the  line  filing  past  a  counter  where  the  food  was  swiftly  served  out. 


Labour  camp  #904  was  building  a  power  transmission  line  over  a  range  of 
mountains.  He  did  not  know  its  exact  location,  but  on  his  first  day  there  he  learned  that 
the  line  would  link  an  underground  plant  that  would  generate  electric  current  to  a  smelter 
that  would  use  it. 

He  could  not  yet  say  if  he  could  find  some  kind  of  transport  that  would  take  him 
back  to  his  valley  from  camp  #904  or  one  of  the  places  it  was  joining.  One  other  thing  he 
knew:  He  was  three  days  and  nights,  by  boat,  from  the  regional  capital. 

Soon  he  added  the  knowledge  that  the  project  was  supplied  by  water  from  the  capital 
by  a  regular  traffic.  Tugboats  brought  in  barges  with  equipment  and  supplies.  After 
unloading,  they  were  sent  back  filled  with  lumber  turned  out  by  a  sawmill.  Getting  out  of 
the  place  by  boat  looked  possible,  but  if  he  was  going  to  escape  he  would  need  to  learn 
much  more. 

Before  he  had  even  seen  camp  #904,  he  had  decided  to  escape.  On  the  boat,  he  had 
seen  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  now.  He  had  not  even  been  given  a  hearing,  and  he 
believed  that  gave  him  the  right  to  oppose  being  imprisoned. 

He  was  coming  to  see  that  the  present  government  had  so  little  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  that  it  was  not  at  all  interested  in  any  thoughtful  or  even  proper  legal  view  of 
his  position.  It  wanted  his  labour,  his  small  addition  to  the  huge  body  of  a  nation  getting 
ready  for  war. 

He  was  given  a  job  on  day  shift  in  the  mechanics  shop  at  the  main  camp,  which 
received  all  newly  arrived  things  and  workers.  He  would  be  maintaining  vehicles  used  all 
up  and  down  the  building  power  line. 

The  government  had  shrewdly  placed  him  where  he  would  serve  it  best.  Except  for  a 
few  things,  the  work  was  like  what  he  used  to  do  for  the  mine  near  his  mountain- valley 
home.  He  would  do  more  welding  here  than  he  had  done  before,  though,  because  he'd 
had  more  practice  at  it  than  the  other  mechanics.  The  nation  seemed  short  of  welders. 
Most  of  them  were  working  in  shipyards  on  vessels  to  enlarge  the  navy. 


After  his  first  full  day  of  work,  he  used  some  change  that  was  still  in  his  pockets.  At 
the  camp  store,  he  bought  paper,  a  pen,  and  some  stamps.  Then  he  returned  to  his  bunk  in 
one  of  the  tents  to  write  three  letters. 

One  letter  was  to  the  district  policeman  at  home,  so  he  would  know  what  had 
become  of  his  captive.  In  it,  he  came  close  to  telling  the  man  about  their  settling  in  the 
valley.  He  thought  he  would  soon  tell  him  about  the  place,  probably  even  suggest  that  he 
could  prevent  his  young  family  from  being  barbarized  by  moving  there.  In  the  time  he 
had  been  with  the  officer,  he  had  come  to  like  and  respect  him. 

Another  letter  was  for  his  friend,  the  doctor,  and  he  could  rely  on  its  news  being 
passed  to  their  mutual  friend,  the  head  nurse,  as  well.  He  told  him  all  that  had  happened 
and  thanked  him  sincerely  for  his  legal  help,  also  promising  he  would  find  a  way  to  repay 
him. 

The  prisoner  also  said  to  the  doctor,  'If  you  can,  please  encourage  my  wife  and  help 
if  possible.  Above  all,'  he  said,  'help  her  believe  that  I  will  find  some  way  to  come  back 
before  long.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  or  when,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  will  be  home  soon.' 

He  ended  that  letter  with,  'My  good  friend,  the  valley  is  a  happy  place.  No 
barbarized  people  live  there.  It  might  add  greatly  to  your  happiness  if  you  went  there  to 
live,  perhaps  taking  along  someone  you  feel  close  to.  We  could  make  it  a  wonderful  little 
settlement!' 

In  the  envelope  with  the  doctor's  letter,  he  put  one  for  his  wife.  He  gave  her  some 
useful  ideas  for  carrying  on  life  in  the  valley  till  he  returned,  but  he  also  hinted  at  an 
extended  visit  with  her  parents  in  their  suburb  of  the  capital.  He  then  told  about  his 
position  at  the  moment  and  described  most  of  what  had  happened  since  she  had  last  seen 
him. 

'Beautiful  woman,'  he  said  at  the  end,  T  miss  you  and  our  dear  girls  very  much.  I 
can't  even  find  words  to  say  how  much.  I  will  come  home  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Even 
so,  it  will  take  longer  than  I  had  hoped  at  first.  But  I  will  come;  that  I  promise.  Only  death 
could  make  me  break  that  promise. 

'In  the  meantime,  and  I  hope  it  may  somehow  encourage  you,  let  me  remind  you  that 
I  love  you  now  more  than  ever  and  will  always  love  you.  I'll  be  seeing  you.' 

He  sealed  up  his  letters,  addressed  the  envelopes,  and  stuck  on  stamps.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  project  engineer's  office,  the  unpainted  wood  hut  set  up  on  heavy  log  skids 
that  he  had  waited  beside  in  the  rain  the  day  before.  All  mail  went  through  there. 

The  timekeeper  was  behind  the  counter.  He  was  also  the  postal  clerk  and  errand-boy 
for  the  boss.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot.  His  look  hinted  that  something  dulled  his  thoughts, 
making  his  life  just  bearable. 

"Your  kind  of  prisoner  ain't  allowed  to  have  mail,"  he  stated,  pushing  the  letters 
back  across  the  counter.  "The  government  thinks  you  ain't  no  better  than  derelicts." 

It  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  trying  to  trigger  strong  feelings  in  the  new  prisoner. 
Waves  and  ripples  from  it  might  even  stir  him. 

"What?"  The  chances  of  such  a  rule  had  not  occurred  to  the  new  man.  'Derelicts?' 

"An  don't  try  slipping  letters  out  in  other  people's  mail.  Anyone  caught  helping  you 
that  way  will  be  fined  —  or  worse." 


He  looked  at  the  timekeeper,  shocked,  not  believing  him.  The  fellow  could  be 
inventing  these  rules  for  some  reason.  Anger  flared. 

The  timekeeper  guessed  his  thoughts.  He  reached  under  the  counter,  brought  up  a 
booklet  entitled  Regulations  Governing  Enforced  Labour,  and  flipped  through  it  to  the 
right  page.  With  a  pencil  that  had  been  tucked  behind  an  ear,  he  made  an  up-and-down 
line  beside  one  paragraph. 

It  was  true! 


The  prisoner  went  back  to  his  bunk  unhappy.  This  new  way  to  persecute  him  had 
made  his  will  to  escape  stronger.  He  put  the  letters  in  his  pack  to  mail  when  he  finally  got 
away.  Then  he  lay  on  his  bunk,  looking  at  the  canvas  ceiling.  Thoughts  of  his  home  and 
family  passed  slowly  through  his  mind.  He  sighed. 

A  small  man  on  one  of  the  two  nearest  beds  looked  over  at  him,  seeing  his  distress, 
wishing  he  could  help.  But  he  was  shy  and  could  not  say  anything.  He  sat  tying  knots  in  a 
length  of  cord.  When  he  had  put  as  many  as  he  could  into  the  length,  he  untied  them  all 
and  started  again. 

After  a  while,  the  man  who  had  the  next  bed  on  the  other  side  came  in  and  strode  to 
his  place.  It  was  the  first  time  the  prisoner  had  seen  this  neighbour.  His  crew  had  been 
away  on  a  rush  job  up  near  camp  seven  and  had  just  returned. 

The  man  was  tall.  He  flashed  a  strong  smile  that  showed  sturdy  white  teeth.  Sitting 
on  the  far  side  of  his  narrow  bed,  he  swung  his  long  legs  over  it  to  the  near  side  and 
greeted  the  mechanic  in  the  old  way,  no  salute. 

The  prisoner  tried  to  answer  in  the  same  spirit,  but  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
However,  he  did  manage  to  keep  up  a  light-weight  talk  that  developed.  He  caught  some 
of  the  man's  good  humour,  and  his  own  spirits  slowly  improved. 

The  women  who  ran  the  cookhouse  were  all  prisoners.  The  one  he  had  noticed 
yesterday,  the  one  who  had  made  him  realize  he  very  much  needed  his  wife's  touch, 
intrigued  him.  Had  they  met  somewhere  before?  She  was  about  his  own  age,  but  seemed 
very  care-worn.  When  he  passed  along  the  food  counter,  she  looked  out  of  the  kitchen  at 
him. 

He  soon  saw  that  most  people  on  the  project  avoided  prisoners,  and  he  was  lucky 
that  his  neighbours  did  not.  Most  workers  had  come  to  the  place  willingly,  and  were  very 
well  paid.  In  the  bunkhouse  tent  he  had  been  assigned  to,  he  was  the  only  one  not  paid. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  the  project  was  only  about  one  in  twenty.  Except  for 
lack  of  pay  and  not  being  allowed  mail,  the  drawbacks  in  being  enforced  were  not 
serious.  Because  the  place  was  so  far  out  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  quite  a  bit  of  freedom. 
The  only  liberties  he  lacked  were  the  ones  he  most  longed  for. 


The  small  neighbour  who  tied  knots  in  cord  for  a  pastime  spent  no  time  in  reading.  If 


anyone  gave  him  a  book,  he  just  looked  at  its  cover  and  passed  it  on.  If  it  was  a  magazine, 
he  would  probably  study  it  longer  if  it  had  pictures. 
'He  can't  read,'  the  prisoner  realized. 

One  evening  after  work,  he  swung  his  legs  into  the  aisle  between  their  bunks  and 
pulled  a  length  of  cord  out  of  a  pocket.  "That  looks  like  a  good  way  to  pass  time,"  he 
said.  "Could  you  show  me  how  you  do  it?" 

The  man  felt  his  face  go  warm  with  pleasure.  "Sure!"  he  said. 

Tying  and  untying  knots  together,  they  talked,  and  the  mechanic  came  to  feel  that  the 
man  was  a  good  fellow.  'I  will  teach  him  to  read,'  he  thought. 

The  next  evening,  he  brought  the  pen  and  paper  he  had  bought  for  writing  letters.  "I 
like  your  pastime,"  he  said.  "Now  let  me  show  you  another  one." 

He  also  became  friends  with  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side.  There  were  probably 
few  people  who  were  as  completely  healthy.  He  nearly  glowed  with  a  deep  sense  of  well- 
being.  Straight,  rather  tall,  and  well  built,  he  had  powerful  muscles,  probably  the  result  of 
honest  work.  He  was  the  kind  of  person  who  would  never  grow  fat,  so  completely 
muscular  that  even  his  smiles  were  something  like  push-ups  done  by  the  face.  The  smiles 
were  still  warm  and  happy,  though,  reflecting  his  nature  well.  His  eyes  were  clear  lively 
and  keen,  but  not  hard.  They  showed  wide-open  pleasure  at  the  world  and  life. 

From  the  start,  the  prisoner's  friendship  with  that  neighbour  played  a  big  part  in 
keeping  up  his  hope.  He  had  never  met  such  a  well-adjusted  person.  The  camp's  gloomy 
site,  the  dullness  of  food  cooked  in  large  quantities,  the  crowding  and  lack  of  privacy  in 
their  quarters,  nothing  weighed  him  down.  He  would  come  in  from  a  day  of  building  a 
tower  high  on  a  windy  ridge,  and  someone  might  growl  about  the  rain  that  had  been 
lashing  them  all  afternoon. 

"It's  good  for  the  rhubarb!"  he  would  grin. 

On  days-off,  he  would  go  into  the  surrounding  hills,  hiking  and  exploring.  When  the 
prisoner  joined  him  in  that,  no  one  stopped  him.  No  doubt  they  thought  escape  from  that 
wilderness  was  very  unlikely. 

Up  darkly  yawning  gorges  glutted  with  mist,  through  dense  underbrush  that 
everywhere  dripped  beads  of  moisture,  they  would  struggle  to  mountain  tops  that  thrust 
above  the  clouds,  radiant  with  sunlight,  pure  and  clean.  Far  above  camp,  his  neighbour 
might  burst  into  song,  a  wild  praise  of  nature  and  life. 

The  prisoner  felt  stirred  by  those  outings,  but  he  sometimes  returned  from  them  hurt. 
Once,  he  had  taken  a  bruising  tumble.  He  was  often  scratched  or  pierced  by  thorns. 


The  tall  woman  who  kept  looking  at  him  from  the  kitchen  appeared  one  day  at  the 
counter  to  serve  food.  The  closer  look  at  her  nudged  his  memory.  He  had  just  realized 
that  they  had  known  one  another  well  early  in  their  schooling  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

Smiling  a  bit  sadly,  she  said,  "I'll  bet  you  now  have  a  fine  wife  who  reads  your 
palm." 

He  laughed,  answering,  "Yes,  I  do.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  back  to  her!  —  Just  a 
second  ago,  I  realized  who  you  are."  'Reading  your  palm'  had  been  their  way  of  talking 


about  exploring  one  another. 

They  could  not  talk  there,  slowing  the  line  of  men  eager  for  food.  "Come  and  see  me 
some  time,"  she  smiled.  "We  women  have  all  been  put  in  tent  thirteen." 

On  a  pleasant  evening  a  few  days  later,  he  asked  for  her  there.  They  went  for  a  walk 
down  past  the  sawmill  to  the  dock  where  the  supply  barges  came  in. 

She  was  not  at  camp  #904  by  choice.  In  fact,  she  was  proof  that  the  place  held  more 
than  one  kind  of  prisoner.  She  could  send  and  receive  mail  and  was  even  paid  a  small 
amount. 

Without  knowing  the  fact,  she  had  married  a  gambler,  and  he  finally  fell  badly  in 
debt.  By  that  time,  she  had  risen  to  a  good  position  in  a  company,  with  control  of  some 
accounts.  Her  husband's  need  had  been  too  great.  She  had  used  company  money  for  his 
good  —  "just  a  loan,  of  course"  —  and  the  missing  sum  had  been  noticed  before  it  could 
be  returned. 

"The  strange  thing  is,"  she  said,  "I  still  love  the  foolish  fellow.  —  We  were  lucky  in 
one  way  though:  We  don't  have  children  yet." 

By  that  time,  she  was  quietly  crying.  To  distract  herself,  she  asked  why  he  was  at 
camp  #904.  He  told  her  about  his  'heresy',  his  'wrong'  view  of  militarism  and  his 
problems  over  not  joining  the  militia. 

"Your  ideas  have  changed  a  lot  since  the  old  days!"  she  said.  "I  used  to  wonder  if 
they  ever  would.  You  were  well  on  your  way  to  following  your  father  as  a  soldier. 
Wasn't  he  the  commandant  of  the  army  camp  in  the  capital?" 

"Yes."  For  a  moment,  he  thought  back  to  those  times.  Recalling  his  grandfather  was 
even  pleasant.  Then  he  remembered  the  commandant  punching  him  in  the  mouth  because 
he  had  told  the  truth  about  the  future  of  armies. 

When  they  returned  to  camp,  he  said,  "It  won't  be  good  for  you  to  be  seen  with  me." 

She  laughed  bitterly.  "There  have  to  be  some  pleasures,"  she  said.  "Good  night  for 
now,  but  let's  do  this  again." 


Being  away  from  his  family  made  his  life  seem  hollow,  and  the  feeling  was  always 
there.  He  did  not  waste  time  or  energy  in  being  sad  though.  He  worked  toward  the  goal 
that  now  claimed  nearly  all  his  thoughts:  escape. 

On  weekends,  the  hikes  with  his  neighbour  helped  him  learn  about  the  area  around 
the  camp.  They  also  kept  him  in  good  condition.  It  was  in  camp,  however,  that  he  made 
the  most  progress. 

Because  he  could  not  yet  be  sure  of  his  exact  road  home,  his  preparing  could  only  be 
of  a  general  kind.  One  fact  was  clear  though:  Whatever  his  final  plan  was,  money  might 
be  very  useful. 

Since  the  government  thought  his  kind  of  prisoner  was  almost  as  useless  as  derelicts 
and  paid  him  nothing,  he  began  working  in  his  own  time,  doing  odd  jobs.  He  had  both 
mechanic's  skills  and  wide  knowledge,  and  he  traded  on  them  among  the  other  workers. 
Trying  anything  from  writing  letters  to  fixing  radios,  he  soon  had  a  list  of  people  he  had 
helped,  and  they  told  others  about  him. 

He  also  tried  cutting  hair.  His  stylings  were  a  bit  odd  at  first,  but  so  were  his  prices. 


He  soon  became  the  best  barber  in  camp,  with  quite  a  few  customers.  When  he  cut  the 
hair  of  his  friend  from  the  cookhouse,  other  women  asked  for  theirs  to  be  done. 

Whatever  way  of  escape  he  decided  on,  food  would  also  be  useful.  He  asked  to  be 
paid  with  it  whenever  he  worked  for  the  women  in  the  kitchen,  so  he  began  gathering  a 
supply  of  canned  foods.  Claiming  that  he  wanted  them  for  hikes,  he  asked  that  the  tins 
they  paid  in  be  small.  Only  ones  meant  for  the  private  meals  of  camp  directors  would  suit 
him,  so  he  always  got  the  best. 

There  was  a  chance  that  he  might  run  out  of  canned  foods  and  need  to  live  off  the 
land.  He  prepared  for  that  too.  Working  alone  in  the  shop  at  night,  he  spent  only  part  of 
the  time  on  project  vehicles. 

First,  he  made  a  springy  steel  fishing  rod  which  came  apart  in  sections  that  fitted 
neatly  into  his  pack.  He  even  made  a  simple  reel.  For  line,  he  used  a  kind  of  strong  thread 
made  for  stitching  ripped  tents  and  tarpaulins.  Hooks,  sinkers  and  spoons  were  easy  to 
make  from  scraps  of  metal.  He  even  made  a  few  flies  from  feathers  that  he  found  on 
hikes. 

He  had  nothing  to  bring  down  small  game  with  and  felt  he  should  be  ready  for  that. 
What  he  made  was  a  crossbow.  That  was  also  designed  to  be  easily  taken  apart.  When  it 
was  finished  and  tested,  he  secretly  took  its  pieces  to  his  bunk  and  hid  them  in  his  pack. 
Next,  he  would  make  several  more  arrows  for  it. 

'They're  called  bolts,'  he  remembered. 

After  that,  he  thought  he  would  make  a  slingshot  or  catapult  of  a  deadly  kind  he  had 
invented  when  he  was  a  boy. 


The  project  director  was  a  careful  little  engineer  whose  eyes  glinted  beneath  the  visor 
of  a  hard-hat  that  seemed  to  be  always  on  his  head.  The  prisoner  met  him  one  day  as  they 
were  going  in  opposite  directions  through  the  door  of  the  dining-hall  tent. 

"I  hear  you  often  work  at  night,"  the  man  seemed  to  challenge.  Was  he  thinking 
about  chances  for  sabotage?  There  was  plenty  of  talk  about  that. 

"Ahh  —  Yes,  sir,"  the  prisoner  said.  "I  don't  have  the  right  to  mail  like  most 
workers.  I  can't  spend  my  time  writing  letters.  — " 

Since  the  man  would  know  he  did  not  get  paid,  he  thought  of  adding  that  he  could 
not  gamble,  as  some  did,  or  buy  things  to  read.  But  he  decided  not  to  say  more.  If  he 
explained  too  much,  he  might  seem  to  be  hiding  something. 

"—  I  just  work  to  pass  time.  The  evenings  would  drag  if  I  didn't  work." 

"I  see." 

The  director  nodded  and  walked  on.  He  did  not  seem  to  suspect  anything.  However, 
the  prisoner  felt  relieved  that  his  plan  to  escape  was  nearly  complete.  Only  one  important 
thing  had  not  yet  been  decided. 


A  few  days  later,  the  bleary-eyed  timekeeper  came  to  the  shop  with  orders  to  report 


to  the  director.  The  fellow  stayed  to  gossip  with  the  mechanics'  foreman,  a  pal,  so  the 
prisoner  went  by  himself. 

From  the  outer  office,  where  he  had  been  only  twice  before,  he  heard  the  engineer 
talking  on  the  radio  with  another  camp,  so  he  had  to  wait.  He  tried  not  to  look  nervous, 
but  did  the  director  suspect  him  after  all? 

When  he  had  been  here  before,  he  had  noticed  little  more  than  the  timekeeper  and  a 
sexy  pinup  girl  on  the  wall  behind  his  cluttered  desk.  Now  he  saw  something  else  that 
strongly  caught  his  interest.  (But  it  must  be  new!  It  looked  new.)  On  the  wall  behind  the 
counter,  between  the  desk  and  the  door  to  the  inner  office,  was  a  large  contour  map  of 
labour  camp  #904.  It  showed  the  whole  project  and  the  areas  nearest  to  it. 

If  he  was  already  suspected,  he  had  nothing  to  lose;  if  he  wasn't,  he  had  everything 
to  gain.  He  glanced  out  the  window,  making  sure  the  timekeeper  was  not  on  his  way 
back.  Through  the  inner  doorway,  he  heard  the  engineer  still  talking  on  the  radio,  so  he 
was  no  threat. 

The  prisoner  went  behind  the  counter  and  began  studying  the  map.  He  found  his 
present  position,  the  main  camp  or  depot  camp.  It  was  labelled,  'camp  four'.  He  already 
knew  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  inlet,  but  now  he  saw  that  the  inlet  had  two  other  arms,  one 
on  each  side.  They  were  roughly  parallel  at  different  distances. 

Rapidly  he  traced  the  route  of  the  power-line  over  the  hills  through  camps  three,  two 
and  one,  to  its  end.  The  smelter  site  there  stretched  along  the  far  shore  of  one  of  the  other 
arms  of  the  larger  inlet.  The  line  showing  the  camp  #904  power-line  right-of-way  led  into 
a  network  that  spread  through  the  building  smelter.  Probably  each  branch  had  its  road. 

Suppose  he  managed  to  reach  that  site.  What  then?  It  seemed  to  be  on  flats  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  from  the  interior. 

His  eyes  followed  the  river  up  through  the  country.  In  a  top  corner  of  the  map,  he 
saw  a  cross-barred  line  that  showed  a  railway. 

That  surprised  him.  He'd  had  no  idea  of  being  anywhere  near  a  railway.  Then  he 
remembered  hearing  that  the  navy  was  developing  a  new  harbour  not  far  away.  This  must 
be  a  new  line  to  supply  that  port. 

From  small  print  showing  the  railroad's  name,  he  knew  its  main  line  led  to  the 
regional  capital  by  a  route  that  was  far  inland.  It  passed  through  the  small  city  not  far 
from  his  valley. 

How  far  upriver  would  he  have  to  go  to  reach  that  railway?  Setting  outspread  fingers 
against  the  map's  scale,  he  used  them  as  dividers  to  measure  the  distance  roughly. 

That  hike  could  take  three  or  four  days,  he  realized.  It  was  possible,  but  he  would 
have  to  think  about  it.  There  would  be  time  for  his  jailers  to  guess  his  plan  and  capture 
him  again. 

Quickly  he  followed  the  route  of  the  power-line  back  through  the  depot  camp,  then 
through  camps  five,  six  and  seven  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  project.  Complete 
wilderness! 

He  either  had  to  make  that  hike  up  the  river  or  find  a  way  out  by  boat.  It  would  need 
some  thinking. 

A  voice  broke  in  on  his  thoughts,  nailing  him  in  that  position  of  guilt.  Then  he 
realized  the  sound  had  come  from  the  inner  office  after  a  long  listening  pause.  He  had  not 
been  seen  at  the  map. 

He  had  just  reached  the  outside  of  the  counter,  though,  when  the  timekeeper  came  in. 


The  fellow  gave  him  a  sharp  look,  seeming  to  guess  what  the  prisoner  had  been  doing  in 
the  last  few  minutes,  but  he  said  nothing.  If  he  had  been  there  as  he  should  have  been,  the 
man  could  never  have  examined  the  map. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  engineer  to  ask  for  agreement.  He  wasted  no 
time. 

"I'm  putting  you  on  night  shift,  beginning  tomorrow,"  he  said.  "You  will  have  a 
small  radio-equipped  service  truck,  so  you  can  move  up  and  down  the  line  to  answer 
calls.  As  you  know  by  now,  other  camps  don't  have  repair  shops,  and  bringing  every  job 
here  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

"A  day  man  will  relieve  you  when  that's  possible,  but  it  won't  always  be.  Your  base 
will  be  here,  and  you'll  bunk  in  your  normal  place  when  you're  around.  But  keep  some 
bedding  in  the  truck  —  and  some  canned  food  too.  You  never  know  where  you  might 
have  to  eat  and  sleep  on  a  job  like  this.  The  timekeeper  will  write  you  orders  for  those. 
Your  foreman  already  has  orders  about  the  truck.  Begin  tomorrow  night." 

"Yes-sir,"  sighed  the  prisoner,  pretending  he  was  not  happy  about  his  new  job.  But 
he  was  clearly  not  suspected  of  anything,  and  his  heart  sang  within  him.  The  song  was 
'Escape'. 


By  giving  him  a  way  to  reach  the  smelter  site,  the  director  of  the  depot  camp  had 
made  the  prisoner's  plan  to  escape  final.  However,  that  solved  only  the  easy  problem. 
There  would  still  be  that  long  walk  upriver  to  the  railroad. 

He  could  not  say  what  problems  he  might  meet  on  the  hike,  but  that  was  not  what 
worried  him  most.  It  was  that,  with  several  days  to  figure  out  his  aim,  they  would 
probably  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  railway,  and  he  might  not  be  able  to  avoid  them  there. 
Since  he  had  not  yet  thought  of  a  better  plan,  though,  he  would  keep  working  on  that  one. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks,  working  nights  on  the  service  truck,  he  carefully  thought 
through  every  detail  of  his  plan,  trying  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible.  Only  small  things 
still  needed  to  be  done.  He  had  to  make  a  machete  to  cut  through  bush,  and  he  wanted  a 
length  of  canvas  for  a  lean-to. 

Some  night  when  he  was  all  ready,  the  exact  right  things  would  happen.  He  would 
get  a  call  from  camp  six  or  seven,  near  the  wilderness  end  of  the  power-line,  a  place  that 
everyone  knew  it  would  take  hours  to  reach  from  the  depot  camp.  He  would  pretend  that 
he  was  on  his  way  there,  but  would  really  start  for  the  smelter.  Somewhere,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  railroad  —  and  he  was  already  sorry  for  it  —  he  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  service  truck  in  some  way  as  final  as  he  had  used  with  their  family  car  when  they  had 
moved  to  their  valley. 

The  day  came  when  he  was  fully  ready.  He  was  only  waiting  for  the  exact  right 
things  to  happen. 


A  rough  shake  that  still  seemed  to  be  given  by  a  weak  hand  bothered  his  shoulder.  It 


woke  him  just  before  noon,  after  a  hard  night's  work  up  the  line  near  camp  two.  Through 
eyes  only  half  rested,  he  looked  at  the  timekeeper. 

"Get  up!"  the  fellow  was  saying.  "The  director  wants  to  see  you." 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  was  in  his  clothes  and  had  managed  to  half  waken  himself.  He 
came  out  of  the  tent  into  a  perfect  sunny  day  —  a  rare  thing  in  that  part  of  the  region. 
Yesterday's  high  winds  must  have  blown  away  the  clouds. 

He  had  to  half-close  his  eyes  at  first,  but  he  had  been  missing  sunshine.  Soon  he  was 
enjoying  the  golden  light,  which  seemed  to  bring  everything  to  life.  In  places  that  were 
not  often  walked  on,  weeds  stood  very  green.  Algae,  growing  well  on  urine  sprayed  at 
night  by  the  corners  of  tents,  spread  in  rich  patches.  Over  one,  a  pair  of  blue  butterflies 
was  doing  a  mating  flight.  The  sky  was  bluer  than  them,  the  sun  at  its  highest  point. 

Another  minute,  and  he  was  again  waiting  nervously  in  the  engineer's  office.  Since 
he  already  knew  what  was  on  the  map,  he  looked  at  the  picture  on  the  wall  beyond  the 
timekeeper,  who  had  returned  ahead  of  him  this  time.  That  was  the  breasty  pinup  girl. 

'You  poor  lady!'  he  thought.  She  seemed  to  have  been  the  victim  of  some  crude 
male,  who  probably  called  himself  an  artist. 

"Huh!"  he  murmured,  wondering  about  the  fellow's  morals.  Then  he  thought,  'The 
project's  women  must  hate  this  picture.  The  timekeeper  is  insulting  them.' 

Soon  he  was  standing  in  front  of  the  busy  director  again.  The  man  could  not  have 
guessed  his  plans,  but  the  prisoner  still  felt  unsure. 

"Your  foreman  tells  me  that  our  best  steel-welder  is  you,"  said  the  engineer.  "I'm 
taking  you  off  the  service  truck  briefly  for  a  welding  job. 

"As  you  know,  our  supplies  come  from  the  capital  by  water.  In  yesterday's  wind,  a 
barge  snapped  its  cable  and  got  away  from  its  tugboat.  Maybe  it  was  sabotage.  We're 
looking  closely  at  the  cable. 

"The  barge  drifted  against  a  reef  on  the  lee  side  of  the  channel.  A  seam  was  sprung, 
and  the  hull  started  leaking. 

"The  tugboat  people  managed  to  get  it  to  the  dock,  and  we  put  a  pump  aboard.  That 
is  holding  the  leak,  but  the  barge  can't  make  it  back  to  the  capital  without  a  patch. 

"Go  and  look  the  job  over.  See  if  you  can  plug  the  leak  enough  for  the  barge  to  be 
towed  to  the  city.  If  it  needs  to  be,  it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  water  there." 

Already  finished  with  him,  the  director  turned  to  something  else.  He  had  not  said  a 
word  about  escape. 

"Yes-sir!" 

'Everything  is  fine,'  he  thought.  He  did  not  have  to  change  his  plans.  There  would 
just  be  a  slight  delay. 


Since  a  day  man  had  the  service  truck,  he  started  on  foot  for  the  wharf,  a  walk  of 
only  twenty  minutes.  Passing  behind  the  cookhouse,  he  waved  to  his  woman-friend, 
scaring  up  a  pair  of  sparrows. 

He  called,  "I  guess  you  can't  go  for  a  walk  now?" 

She  came  to  the  door.  "No,"  she  said,  "we're  about  to  serve  lunch.  How  about  after 
supper?" 


"Fine!"  he  answered.  "Can  I  bring  my  tower-building  friend?" 

"Sure!"  she  smiled.  "I  enjoy  his  company  too.  Bring  your  reading  student  as  well. 
He's  a  nice  little  guy." 

"He  was  very  happy  yesterday.  He  read  a  short  sentence."  Smiling,  he  gave  a  mock 
salute  and  walked  on. 

At  the  sawmill,  halfway  to  the  wharf,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  had  been  clever  of  the 
government  to  start  logging  across  the  inlet.  The  mill  made  a  useful  cargo  for  supply 
barges  being  towed  back  to  the  capital. 

'Efficient!'  he  thought.  'Ah,  yes.  That's  one  of  today's  louder  notes. 

' —  But  what  has  become  of  our  old  stand-bys.  Kindliness,  for  example;  we  don't 
hear  much  about  that  now.  Truth.  Honour.  Justice.  Even  good  manners.' 

He  recalled  the  ideas  of  his  doctor- friend  at  home  about  the  nation's  people  being 
barbarized  on  purpose  by  the  government.  'He  is  right,'  he  thought.  ' —  They  have  also 
taught  the  people  that  spies  and  saboteurs  are  everywhere.' 

As  he  passed  the  mill,  a  man  piling  lumber  some  distance  away  looked  at  him  coldly. 
The  fellow's  work  partner  began  to  wave.  Then  he  recognized  the  prisoner  and  pretended 
he  was  just  holding  up  the  hand  so  his  work  glove  would  fall  farther  back  on  it. 

'Citizens  of  the  new  order,'  the  prisoner  realized. 

Where  the  dock  began,  he  paused  to  watch  plovers  working  on  a  narrow  beach. 
When  he  reached  the  office  hut,  farther  out,  the  foreman  of  the  longshoring  crew  at  once 
began  dealing  with  him  as  the  welder  the  director  had  telephoned  about. 

The  foreman  was  short,  sparely  built,  muscular,  powerful.  Sinews  stood  out  at  his 
neck  like  guy-wires. 

Looking  over  the  welder's  shoulder,  never  quite  into  his  eyes,  the  man  explained 
again  what  had  happened  to  the  barge  and  how  they  were  keeping  it  afloat.  Then  he  led 
him  down  a  ramp  into  the  vessel,  which  was  already  partly  unloaded. 

It  was  just  a  huge  floating  storehouse.  The  hull  was  a  shallow  steel  box  with 
undercut  ends.  A  second  box  on  top  of  that  covered  slightly  less  area.  Its  walls  divided 
the  deck  into  a  narrow  outside  rim  and  a  huge  sheltered  interior.  Halfway  between  the 
bow  and  stern,  which  were  nearly  the  same,  a  great  sliding  door  that  bent  to  the  low  angle 
of  the  roof  went  right  up  to  its  peak.  It  was  heavy  and  moved  on  rollers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  inner  deck,  a  steel  trap-door  was  open.  The  hole  it  left  was 
mostly  surrounded  by  wooden  barriers.  A  large  hose  led  down  the  hole  into  the  darkness. 
It  throbbed  with  each  stroke  of  a  pump  that  spat  back  the  inlet's  water  from  the  outer 
deck. 

The  longshoreman  took  a  flashlight  from  his  hip  pocket  and  clicked  it  on  to  show  an 
iron  ladder.  He  clattered  down  it  into  a  shallow  puddle  that  was  inside  the  hull,  and  the 
welder  followed.  At  the  bottom,  they  set  out  with  dull-ringing  steps,  splashing  along 
beside  the  pulsing  hose,  which  threaded  its  way  through  the  skeletal  beams  that  shaped 
the  hull. 

Before  long,  the  light  found  the  inward-sloping  wall  of  the  blunt  stern.  Low  on  the 
line  where  two  steel  plates  met,  a  white  sheet  of  water  hissed  through  under  pressure. 

A  half-ring  of  sandbags  caught  the  water  and  made  a  pool  that  the  hose  dipped  into. 
Sometimes  waves  on  the  inlet  heaved  the  barge,  and  the  water  surged  away  from  the  end 
of  the  hose,  making  it  slurp  air. 

"What  do  you  think?"  the  foreman  asked.  "Can  you  patch  'er?" 


For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  welder  had  not  heard.  Then  it  looked  as  if  he  was 
deep  in  thoughts  of  his  own. 

The  foreman  was  beginning  to  feel  annoyed  at  the  lack  of  answer  when  the  fellow 
finally  said,  "Eh?  —  Oh!  —  Yes.  Yes,  I  think  we  can  fix  her  up.  The  plates  are  sprung 
where  they  join,  but  they  aren't  much  bashed  in.  I  should  be  able  to  fix  it  as  good  as  new 
—  maybe  better." 

Was  it  just  the  strange  light,  or  had  there  been  a  gleam  of  joy  in  the  welder's  eye  for 
a  second? 


The  prisoner  and  his  neighbour-friends  had  been  out  walking  with  the  woman  from 
the  cookhouse  to  enjoy  the  evening.  Now  the  men  were  stretched  on  their  bunks  before 
going  to  sleep. 

Having  finished  the  magazine  his  tower-building  friend  had  given  him  and  passed  it 
to  his  reading  student,  the  mechanic  was  now  just  looking  at  the  canvas  tent  ceiling, 
thinking.  He  had  begun  with  the  idea  that  those  friends  seemed  to  like  one  another  as  well 
as  himself,  but  he  had  drifted  on  to  other  matters. 

"You  seem  quite  happy  lately,"  the  tall  neighbour  smiled,  looking  over  at  him.  "That 
change  back  to  day  shift  for  the  welding  did  you  good  —  even  if  you  spent  much  of  it 
inside  the  barge." 

"Yes!"  the  prisoner  agreed  quickly.  He  saw  that  he  must  have  been  looking  more 
pleased  than  a  prisoner  should.  Had  anyone  else  noticed?  The  neighbour  he  was  teaching 
to  read  was  puzzling  out  the  caption  of  a  picture,  his  lips  moving.  "It's  all  this  sunshine 
we've  had  lately,  too,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  others  who  might  have  noticed  his  look. 
"Weather  certainly  affects  my  mood.  — 

"So  tomorrow  I  return  to  night  shift  on  the  service  truck  and  will  be  sleeping  through 
the  sunlight  again,"  he  sighed. 

"Huh.  From  the  look  of  the  evening  sky,  there'll  be  more  rain  soon  anyway." 

"I  guess  it's  about  due." 

The  prisoner  was  putting  on  a  small  pretence,  not  wanting  to  tell  his  friend  what  had 
caused  his  eye-smile.  He  did  not  want  him  to  be  guilty  of  knowing  certain  things. 
Knowing  them  might  cause  him  to  be  made  a  prisoner  himself.  The  director  would  only 
need  a  hint  that  he  might  have  guessed  the  would-be  escapee's  aim  and  not  reported  it. 

His  friend  as  a  prisoner  struck  the  mechanic  as  strange,  because  the  man  seemed  to 
have  no  views  the  government  could  see  as  leading  to  heresy.  He  was  certainly  bright 
enough  to  know  that  the  people  were  losing  their  hard-won  freedoms,  but  he  was  so  well- 
adjusted  that  no  ruling  system  would  be  likely  to  bother  him.  Perhaps  chronic  happiness 
could  be  a  fault. 

Their  chat  ended,  and  the  prisoner's  thoughts  went  back  to  his  earlier  subject.  This 
time,  he  controlled  his  expression.  Soon  he  prepared  for  bed. 

On  the  edge  of  sleep,  he  recalled  details  of  the  work  he  had  done  on  the  barge. 
Oddly,  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  steel  plates  he  had  welded  to  the  inside  and  outside  of 
its  stern  as  patches.  Once  they  had  tilted  the  vessel  up  enough  by  driving  a  bulldozer 
toward  the  bow,  the  job  had  proved  easy,  though  he'd  had  to  work  from  a  tugboat  for  the 


outside  plate.  A  derrick  on  the  dock  had  lowered  it  to  the  right  level,  and  a  winch  had 
pulled  it  under  the  stern's  overhang. 

He  would  stake  his  life  on  that  patching.  The  hull's  strongest  part  now  was  the  stern. 
In  fact,  the  narrow  inner  plate  hadn't  really  been  needed.  He  had  put  it  there  because  he 
had  wanted  to  work  inside  the  hull. 

What  he  was  thinking  of  now  were  a  few  very  small  changes  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  patches.  Because  of  the  inner  hull's  darkness,  the  foreman  of  the  longshore  crew 
had  not  noticed  them  when  he  inspected  the  work. 

Near  where  he  had  welded  on  the  inner  patch,  he  had  also  cut  a  small  hole  in  the 
offshore  side  of  the  barge.  Well  above  water-line,  it  was  covered  from  inside  with  a  small 
square  of  steel  that  could  be  swung  away  by  pivoting  it  on  one  bolt  and  kept  away  by 
resting  it  on  another.  The  bolts  were  big,  sturdy  enough  to  hold  onto  for  support. 

At  nearly  his  own  height  below  the  hole,  he  had  welded  a  wide  angle-iron  shelf. 
Farther  down,  he  had  fastened  two  strong  steel  hooks  to  nearby  uprights  of  the  hull's 
framework. 

His  smile  began  returning,  but  he  stopped  it.  Soon  after,  he  fell  asleep.  As  he  almost 
always  did,  he  dreamed  about  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was  his  wife. 


On  the  service  truck  again,  he  returned  to  the  wharf  for  a  clamp  he  had  'forgotten' 
there.  Night  was  falling. 

The  barge  was  already  being  loaded  with  lumber  for  its  return  to  the  capital. 
Someone  else  must  think  he  had  done  good  work. 

After  getting  the  clamp,  he  watched  the  longshoremen  for  a  while  from  the  truck's 
cab,  trying  to  look  at  ease,  really  figuring  out  how  long  it  would  be  till  the  vessel  was 
loaded.  They  had  started  fore  and  aft  at  the  same  time,  carefully  building  their  piles  of 
lumber  in  toward  the  huge  door  halfway  between  the  bow  and  stern.  He  knew  they  would 
work  till  the  job  was  done,  except  for  meals  at  midnight  and  seven,  when  they  would  go 
to  the  depot  camp  in  their  truck. 

When  he  left  the  dock,  darkness  kept  anyone  from  seeing  that  he  stopped  and  got  out 
of  the  service  truck  for  a  minute.  He  hid  a  bulky  object  behind  bushes  near  the  road. 

He  had  just  returned  to  the  cab  when  a  call  came  in  over  the  radio.  A  voice  was 
asking  for  him. 

He  answered  promptly,  an  enforced  worker  they  could  rely  on,  one  who  did  not  hold 
a  grudge. 

Through  crackling  static,  the  voice  said,  "This  is  camp  seven.  Our  director's  pickup 
truck  can't  be  started.  Can  you  come  this  way  tonight?" 

This  was  a  rare  stroke  of  good  fortune.  He  controlled  his  feelings  to  answer  calmly. 
If  there  was  no  rain  and  the  roads  held  good,  he  could  be  there  about  dawn.  Explaining 
that  he  would  bring  parts,  he  asked  about  the  exact  kind  of  vehicle  he  would  be  dealing 
with.  Then  he  signed  off. 

'What  amazing  luck! ' 

Camp  seven  was  well  toward  the  wilderness  end  of  the  power-line.  It  was  the  most 
distant  place  supplied  from  the  main  camp. 


He  returned  to  the  depot  and  got  likely  parts  from  the  project's  stores.  Then  he  filled 
his  fuel  tank  and  started  at  once,  but  not  toward  camp  seven. 

As  fast  as  possible,  he  drove  in  the  opposite  direction,  down  the  inlet  past  camp 
three,  then  up  into  the  hills.  Following  the  line  of  towers,  in  all  different  stages  of  being 
built,  he  was  going  to  the  smelter  site.  Because  of  recent  fine  weather,  the  road  was  fairly 
good,  and  he  hoped  that  the  clouds  now  crossing  the  moon  would  hold  their  rain  till 
morning. 

Beyond  camp  three,  he  was  soon  driving  up  a  dangerous  narrow  stretch  beside  a 
gorge.  At  midnight  he  was  passing  camp  two,  the  highest  on  the  smelter  end  of  the  line. 
Except  for  night-lights,  everything  was  dark  there,  but  someone  probably  heard  him.  It 
was  the  same,  two  hours  later,  when  his  break-neck  speed  returned  him  to  the  level  of  the 
inlet  and  he  passed  camp  one.  Across  the  water,  he  saw  lights  at  the  smelter  site. 

Soon  he  was  following  a  road  near  the  river  that  could  lead  him  inland  to  the  railway. 
He  passed  several  lots  of  parked  vehicles,  and  he  looked  them  over  as  carefully  as  the 
light  allowed.  This  equipment  was  probably  being  used  to  clear  space  in  the  bush  for  a 
town  where  the  smelter  workers  and  their  families  would  live. 

When  the  road  had  become  little  more  than  a  trail  and  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  had 
time  for,  he  turned  the  service  truck  off  into  the  bush.  He  drove  it  in  just  far  enough  for  a 
curtain  of  branches  to  close  behind  it. 

Returning  to  the  road  on  foot,  he  made  a  hasty  attempt  in  the  moonlight  to  kick  away 
the  tire  tracks  leading  off  it.  He  noticed,  though,  that  the  shrubs  and  small  trees  he  had 
driven  through  looked  as  if  they  would  not  appear  as  they  used  to  for  at  least  several 
days.  Pale  under-sides  of  leaves  showed,  making  the  place  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
forest  wall.  A  few  small  branches  were  even  broken.  He  smiled. 

Instead  of  walking  on  along  the  narrow  road,  following  the  river  farther  inland,  he 
turned  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Passing  the  first  parked  vehicles  he  met,  all  heavy 
equipment,  he  came  to  what  he  was  looking  for  in  the  second  lot.  Quietly,  he  checked 
several  small  trucks  till  he  found  one  with  enough  fuel  for  what  he  had  in  mind.  He  got  it 
started,  then  rolled  away  in  it. 


He  turned  back  toward  the  depot  camp,  back  over  the  mountains  past  all  the  towers 
being  assembled.  Slowly  and  quietly  this  time,  with  lights  out,  he  passed  the  tents 
huddled  on  the  power-line  right-of-way  at  camps  one  and  two.  Beyond  them,  he  drove  at 
the  highest  speed  he  could. 

Not  far  from  camp  three,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  depot-camp  side 
again,  he  reached  a  bend  where  the  road  came  to  the  edge  of  the  deep  gorge  that  it  crept 
along  for  quite  a  way.  He  stopped  with  the  little  truck  heading  off  the  road.  Leaving  the 
gear-shift  in  neutral,  he  got  out. 

Reaching  back,  he  took  a  magazine  off  the  seat.  Its  cover  showed  it  was  about 
science.  He  folded  it  lengthwise  and  put  into  a  hip  pocket. 

In  the  glare  from  the  headlights,  he  searched  the  roadside  till  he  found  a  length  of 
branch  that  seemed  right.  Then  he  leaned  into  the  truck  and  used  it  to  jam  the  gas  pedal 
down. 


As  the  engine  roared,  he  moved  the  gear-shift  lever,  putting  the  vehicle  in  motion. 
For  a  short  distance,  he  walked  beside  it,  steering.  When  he  could  go  no  farther,  he 
jumped  back. 

The  front  wheels  of  the  pickup  truck  shot  off  the  road  and  suddenly  dropped.  With 
the  frame  scraping  rock,  the  weight  of  the  front  end  levered  the  rear  end  up.  The  engine 
still  roared  as  it  slid  down  out  of  sight. 

'This  is  sabotage!'  he  realized. 

He  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  road  to  watch.  The  truck's  headlights  lit  the  scene  till  it 
hit  something  that  smashed  them  out.  Then  he  could  only  hear  it  bouncing  down  the  rest 
of  the  slope  with  clunks  and  rumbles,  snapping  small  clinging  trees  like  stalks  of  dry 
grass.  Finally,  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  with  a  crunch  like  a  heavy  tin-can  being 
crushed  by  some  giant  foot.  It  burst  into  flames. 

Within  seconds  a  nearby  tree  became  a  huge  torch,  and  the  draught  down  the  gorge 
began  fanning  flames  from  it  to  other  trees. 

He  had  not  thought  of  this!  He  realized  at  once  that  he  had  destroyed  much  more 
than  a  small  truck.  He  had  started  a  forest  fire. 

But  he  could  not  stand  there,  feeling  guilty  about  what  he  had  not  foreseen.  He  broke 
into  a  trot  down  the  road  toward  camp  three  and  the  depot  camp. 


Had  he  started  something  that  would  kill  him?  As  he  trotted  down  the  road  toward 
camp  three,  the  vision  of  the  beginning  fire  came  to  him  again,  hinting  at  panic. 

It  was  clear  that  the  flames  would  spread  quickly  up  the  mountain  because  of  the  dry 
weather  lately.  But  breeze  down  the  gorge  was  also  driving  them  toward  camp  three,  so 
the  fire  would  reach  the  road  somewhere  in  front  of  him.  Would  it  get  there  before  he 
did? 

As  if  his  thought  had  caused  it,  a  half-built  tower  above  a  turn  in  the  road  ahead 
suddenly  glowed  orange  with  reflected  light.  His  easy  trot  had  already  become  a  worried 
run.  Now  he  saw  the  great  danger  and  put  on  all  his  speed. 

Nearer  that  turn,  he  saw  the  flames  which  had  raced  through  the  treetops  now 
actually  licking  the  air  by  the  road.  Closer,  he  felt  heat  on  his  face. 

He  ran  on.  The  fire  was  already  shooting  sparks  up  toward  the  wreckage  of  fallen 
trees  on  the  power-line  right-of-way.  He  had  to  pass  that  point  before  flames  also  broke 
out  above  the  road,  or  the  heat  would  be  too  great.  Not  able  to  go  on,  he  would  die  there. 

Keeping  to  the  road's  inner  edge,  he  raced  on.  He  could  feel  heat  through  his  clothes 
now.  As  he  ran,  he  pulled  up  his  coat  collar  to  protect  his  face  and  neck. 

At  his  top  speed,  the  flames  were  there  beside  him,  darting  tongues  upward.  They 
roared  and  hissed.  Pitchy  wood  exploded,  sounding  like  shots. 

Suddenly  the  danger  was  no  longer  there,  and  he  was  plunging  through  the  deep 
wonderful  coolness  of  night.  Behind  him,  the  fire  leaped  the  road,  roaring  up  the 
mountain.  Orange  and  yellow  light  lit  his  way  from  behind,  wavering,  throwing  a  huge 
hunched  shadow  of  his  running  form. 

He  slackened  his  pace  a  little.  The  cool  air  was  very  different  from  the  heat  that  he 
felt  in  the  hand  and  the  side  of  his  face  that  had  been  toward  the  fire.  He  knew  they  must 


be  burned,  but  had  no  idea  how  badly. 

Soon  he  saw  the  night-lights  of  camp  three.  Above  them,  between  peaks,  under 
gathering  overcast,  dawn  was  already  showing  over  the  arms  of  a  completed  tower.  Time 
was  growing  short. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  reached  the  camp.  His  plan  had  been  to  pass  by  it,  but  now  he 
had  to  go  through  and  sound  the  fire  alarm.  Soon  its  clang  was  fading  behind  him. 

He  had  done  little  running,  but  he  was  in  good  shape  from  hikes  with  his  friend.  He 
ran  on. 


It  could  only  have  been  about  an  hour  later,  but  it  seemed  like  ages  before  he  turned 
down  the  road  past  the  darkened  sawmill.  Beyond  that,  he  came  to  where  he  had  hidden 
his  pack.  He  threw  his  arms  into  its  shoulder  straps  and  went  on. 

When  he  reached  the  inlet,  day  had  half  dawned.  The  good  plan  he  had  improved  on 
when  he  had  been  made  a  welder  had  become  much  more  risky. 

He  might  be  caught  when  he  left  the  cover  of  the  forest  and  walked  up  the  wharf. 
Was  anyone  watching?  It  was  just  a  gamble  now,  with  no  other  choice. 

He  reached  the  shelter  of  the  office  hut  partway  along  the  dock,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
no  one  had  seen  him.  Standing  in  the  deep  shadow  on  the  side  of  the  hut  toward  the 
water,  he  caught  his  breath  after  his  long  run.  He  thought  about  his  position. 

His  new  plan  had  called  for  him  being  here  well  before  sun-up.  He  had  meant  to  pull 
the  master  switch  in  the  box  on  the  wall  beside  him.  Without  light,  the  longshoremen 
would  have  come  out  of  the  barge.  They  would  have  thought  the  depot-camp  power 
plant,  which  supplied  them  as  well,  had  failed,  as  it  sometimes  did. 

He  had  hoped  the  men  would  gather  in  the  office  hut  till  the  growing  day  gave 
enough  light  to  work  by.  When  they  finally  found  the  pulled  switch,  they  would  probably 
blame  it  on  one  of  their  gang  who  played  jokes. 

That  way,  making  his  plan  work  would  have  been  simple.  But  laying  his  false  trail 
toward  the  railway  had  taken  too  much  time.  Things  were  different  now.  There  might  be 
enough  daylight  to  let  citizens  of  the  new  order  keep  working  if  the  power  failed. 

However,  he  would  either  have  to  chance  dimming  their  light  or  wait  for  their 
mealtime  at  seven.  And  what  if  some  had  brought  breakfast  with  them  and  didn't  all 
leave  the  dock  then? 

He  eased  open  the  little  door  of  the  switch  box.  As  he  reached  up  to  pull  its  lever,  a 
loud  jangling  startled  him.  He  flattened  himself  against  the  wall. 

'The  telephone!'  he  realized.  Its  bell  was  big  and  was  mounted  outside,  around  the 
corner  from  him,  so  it  could  be  heard  on  the  barge.  He  had  felt  it  vibrate  the  wall. 

He  strained  to  hear  the  stevedore  foreman  answer.  Was  the  call  about  his  escape? 
Would  it  end  his  attempt?  Suddenly  his  throat  felt  parched. 

A  grey  drizzle  began  drawing  little  silver-shining  circles  on  the  deep-green 
shadowed  surface  of  the  water.  Tiny  drops  fell  soothingly  on  his  burned  face  and  hand. 
He  wished  he  could  collect  enough  to  drink. 

'This  should  work  against  the  fire,'  he  thought. 

The  foreman's  words  were  blurred,  but  he  seemed  to  grow  excited.  After  a  few 


exchanges,  he  hung  up  the  phone  with  a  hurried  clatter. 

The  door  of  the  dock's  hut,  on  the  side  opposite  the  escapee,  burst  open.  Then  it 
slammed,  rattling  a  window  in  the  wall  that  faced  the  cargo  area.  Heavy  boots  pounded 
rapidly  over  the  solid  timber  of  the  wharf,  then  rang  hollowly  on  the  steel  ramp  as  the 
foreman  trotted  down  into  the  barge. 

The  escapee  suddenly  realized  what  might  be  going  on.  He  dropped  the  idea  of 
throwing  the  switch.  'Let's  see  what  happens,'  he  thought. 

Sure  enough!  The  longshore  gang  soon  came  out  of  the  barge  at  a  fast  walk,  their 
voices  rumbling.  As  they  came,  he  heard  them  talking  about  the  forest  fire. 

Across  the  wharf,  a  truck's  engine  started  as  heavy-booted  feet  noisily  reached  its 
deck.  In  seconds,  the  vehicle  had  pulled  away,  its  roar  fading  up  the  road  to  the  depot 
camp. 


The  escapee  could  no  longer  hear  the  longshoremen's  truck.  There  was  only  the 
quiet  lapping  of  small  waves  against  the  pilings  of  the  dock,  the  soft  fizz  of  rain  falling  on 
the  water  of  the  inlet. 

He  breathed  deeply  in  relief.  Then  he  steeled  himself  for  another  minute  of  caution. 
Moving  out  of  the  shadows,  he  walked  as  silently  as  possible  through  piles  of  lumber 
waiting  to  be  loaded.  He  found  a  place  where  he  could  look  down  through  the  wide-open 
door  of  the  barge. 

Had  any  dock  workers  held  back  from  fighting  the  fire?  Were  any,  perhaps, 
stretching  out  on  the  lumber  in  the  barge  to  catch  up  on  their  sleep?  He  listened  very 
carefully. 

All  he  could  hear  was  a  swelling  rattle  of  rain  on  the  wharf  and  barge  and  more  quiet 
sounds  of  the  inlet's  water.  He  saw  nobody. 

Stepping  softly,  he  went  down  the  ramp  to  the  door  and  looked  carefully  inside. 
He  seemed  to  be  alone  on  the  vessel. 

Relaxing,  he  paused  on  the  narrow  rim  of  deck  outside  the  huge  door  to  relieve 
himself.  His  urine  fell  in  a  long  graceful  steaming  curve,  making  a  short-lived  froth  on 
the  vastness  of  the  inlet. 

Inside,  he  saw  that  about  a  half  day  of  loading  remained.  He  walked  to  the  middle  of 
the  inner  deck. 

Bending,  he  picked  out  a  hand-sized  iron  ring  set  into  a  hollow  and  pulled  up  the 
trap-door.  As  a  welder,  he  had  oiled  the  hinges  without  anyone  noticing.  It  opened 
quietly. 

He  stepped  onto  the  steel  ladder.  Going  down  several  steps,  he  lowered  the  trap-door 
above  him. 


In  the  darkness  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  the  escapee  felt  in  his  pack  and  brought  out  a 
large  metal  cylinder.  He  then  took  a  box  of  matches  from  one  coat  pocket  and  struck  a 


light  that  showed  a  stove  made  from  a  blow-torch.  Turning  a  valve  made  it  hiss,  and  he 
touched  the  match  to  a  white  vapour  that  came  out.  A  flame  flared,  throwing  as  much 
light  as  heat,  but  his  burned  hand  and  face  felt  it. 

He  looked  at  the  gaunt  gravely  shadowed  steel  beams  and  uprights  of  the  hull.  Then 
he  picked  up  the  torch  and  started  walking  among  them,  his  steps  ringing  dull-ly  on  the 
vessel's  plates.  There  was  no  splashing.  They  had  pumped  out  the  water  when  the  bow 
was  held  down  for  his  welding. 

When  his  the  light  showed  the  stern,  he  turned  toward  the  side  of  the  barge  that  was 
away  from  the  wharf.  After  several  steps,  he  put  the  stove  down  and  felt  in  his  pack 
again. 

This  time,  he  brought  out  a  tight  bundle  of  paint-stained  canvas  and  unrolled  it. 
Taking  one  end,  he  dragged  it  to  the  nearest  upright.  He  had  welded  a  hook  there,  and 
now  he  hung  a  steel  ring  on  it,  the  ring  sewn  strongly  to  the  gathered  end  of  the  heavy 
cloth.  When  he  had  done  the  same  at  the  other  end,  he  had  a  hammock. 

Turning  to  his  pack  again,  he  took  out  a  tin  of  stew  and  opened  it  with  a  rolling  key 
that  was  attached  to  it.  Then  he  adjusted  the  stove,  making  its  flame  blue,  intense.  It  made 
his  burned  face  and  hand  hurt  more,  but  he  soon  had  a  simple  warm  meal.  Shutting  the 
stove  off,  he  got  a  spoon  from  a  coat  pocket  and  ate  in  complete  darkness. 

Not  quite  complete!  As  his  eyes  grew  used  to  the  blackness,  he  began  seeing  a  hint 
of  light  high  on  the  wall  of  the  hull. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  he  stood  and  began  moving  toward  the  light  with  short 
steps,  his  hands  out  before  him.  It  was  hard  to  judge  the  distance. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  was  nearly  to  the  light  when  his  waist  met  something  stiffly 
yielding.  He  knew  at  once  what  it  was,  but  still  gave  a  half  shudder.  It  was  the  hammock. 

He  slipped  underneath,  and  his  eyes  returned  to  the  light,  which  then  seemed  slightly 
stronger,  nearer.  Suddenly  it  was  blotted  out. 

He  at  once  felt  slightly  anxious,  but  again  knew  the  cause.  One  groping  hand  had  just 
blocked  the  light.  No  sooner  had  it  done  that  than  it  met  the  steel  of  the  hull.  Shortly 
after,  it  found  a  ledge  of  heavy  angle-iron  that  he  climbed  to  by  holding  the  nearest 
upright  of  the  barge's  frame.  Then  the  hand  found  a  square  of  metal  that  he  swung  aside. 

Light  flooded  in.  He  moved  his  head  closer  to  the  hole  in  the  hull,  and  suddenly  there 
were  the  deep  green  of  the  inlet  and  the  dark  forms  of  the  mountains,  their  tops  in 
thickening  cloud.  Below  that  was  a  layer  of  smoke  from  the  fire  on  the  hillside  behind 
him. 

Rain  fell  steadily  now.  The  drops  pattered  on  the  open  deck  over  his  head. 

He  closed  the  shutter  of  his  only  link  with  the  outside  and  felt  his  way  down  to  the 
hammock.  Rolling  into  it,  he  stared  up  into  the  blackness. 

Not  quite  at  ease,  he  pulled  out  the  magazine  he  had  rescued  from  the  burned  truck 
and  dropped  it  under  the  hammock.  It  was  about  science,  he  remembered.  Then  he  picked 
out  the  thin  ray  of  light  again. 

'I'm  thankful  for  the  idea  of  that  peep-hole,'  he  thought.  'Very  thankful! ' 


Though  he  was  weary  from  his  long  run  down  from  the  gorge,  he  could  not  fall 


asleep  at  once.  The  exercise  seemed  to  have  thrilled  his  brain,  and  his  mind  was  fresh. 
Also  keeping  him  awake  was  the  pain  from  one  side  of  his  face  and  the  hand  that  had 
been  burned. 

'Have  they  missed  me  yet?'  he  wondered.  ' —  Probably  not.  Starting  the  fire  was  a 
terrible  but  shrewd  mistake.  The  work  of  both  camp  three  and  the  depot  camp  is  probably 
upset,  fighting  it  —  maybe  camp  two  as  well.  —  The  rain  should  help.  I'm  glad  of  it. 

' —  How  sad  it  is  to  have  started  a  forest  fire!  But  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.' 

That  did  not  seem  to  help  much.  His  feeling  of  guilt  grew  and  began  affecting  his 
spirits.  Adding  to  the  problem  was  the  awful  darkness  that  was  almost  like  a  fluid  that 
gave  it  more  weight.  He  wished  he  could  see  the  fire  from  there  to  know  more  exactly 
what  damage  he  had  done. 

'So  the  fire  was  not  in  my  plan.  But  the  little  truck  was.  I  destroyed  it  on  purpose. 
And,  if  they  find  out,  they  will  charge  me  with  sabotage.  The  fire  would  be  sabotage  too. 
—  What  is  the  penalty  for  that? 

'Is  it  death?'  he  wondered.  That  was  more  and  more  often  the  case  for  sabotage. 

He  remembered  some  other  things  he  had  destroyed  to  cover  his  exit  from  the  small 
town  where  he  used  to  live.  Then  he  listed  what  he  had  wrecked:  'One  little  house,  one 
old  car,  one  small  truck  and  —  whether  I  wanted  it  or  not  —  a  forest. 

'But  have  I  even  escaped?  It  might  make  up  for  all  that  if  I  get  away  to  keep  a  better 
way  of  life  going  in  our  valley. 

'At  least  I  escaped  the  fire.  That  was  close! ' 

He  could  not  yet  feel  victory  in  his  success  so  far.  Quite  aside  from  guilt,  he  was  not 
sure  he  had  got  free  —  even  from  camp  #904.  Visions  of  his  home-coming,  his  family 
and  his  valley  were  already  surfacing  in  his  mind  though.  He  had  to  resist  them. 

'Will  they  catch  me,  then,  or  have  I  confused  them?  They  will  certainly  miss  me 
soon.  When  camp  seven  calls  to  ask  why  no  one  showed  up  to  do  their  starter  job,  the 
director  will  know  at  once  that  something  is  wrong  besides  the  fire.  He  will  probably  look 
into  that  when  he  can  spare  time  from  fighting  the  fire. 

'It  probably  won't  be  long,  either,  before  the  smelter-site  people  miss  their  small 
truck.  Looking  for  it,  they'll  probably  find  the  #904  service  truck  in  the  bush. 

'The  key  to  where  I  am  is  that  truck  I  drove  back.  How  long  will  it  take  them  to  find 
it?  And  what  will  they  think  when  they  find  it  —  that  I  died  in  it? 

'The  fire-fighting  will  be  done  on  hillsides  around  the  burned  wreck,  not  in  the 
gorge.  Like  everything  else,  the  truck  will  be  black  from  the  fire.  They  might  not  even 
see  what  is  left  of  it. 

'In  that  case,  everything  would  be  just  the  way  I  hoped.  Finding  the  service  truck 
near  the  smelter  will  tell  them  I'm  headed  for  the  railway.' 

With  only  the  odd  small  change,  these  thoughts  began  circling  through  his  mind, 
coming  again  and  again.  Finally,  lulled  by  them,  he  drifted  into  sleep. 


After  a  long  time  in  that  dense  blackness,  rocked  by  small  waves  on  the  inlet,  he 
dreamed  of  light.  All  around  rose  peaks  that  he  knew,  and  they  seemed  to  invite  him.  He 
followed  a  narrow  pass  he  had  walked  in  before,  and  it  led  to  a  sunlit  valley  with  a 


sparkling  lake.  From  one  end  of  it,  a  drifting  veil  of  wood-smoke  floated  out  over  the 
water. 

Down  into  the  valley,  he  strode,  by  a  moss-lined  stream  that  led  him  on.  It  took  him 
to  the  lakeshore,  and  he  turned  toward  where  the  smoke  was  coming  from. 

Near  the  head  of  the  lake,  he  saw  something  through  the  bush  along  the  shore.  It  was 
a  sturdy  home  on  a  rocky  bluff,  built  from  trees  of  the  forest  around  it. 

A  woman  came  onto  its  wide  porch.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  she  seemed 
burdened  with  some  great  worry. 

Two  small  girls  came  to  her,  and  all  three  began  watching  his  shore  of  the  lake.  They 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  him. 

But  they  did  not  hear  him  when  he  shouted  greetings  and  waved. 

His  calls  were  suddenly  drowned  by  rolling  rumbles  of  thunder,  and  he  felt  himself 
falling  out  of  that  place.  All  at  once  he  was  — 

He  did  not  know  where  he  was. 


He  fell  awake,  but  his  eyes  saw  only  blackness  where  ringing  thunder  rumbled 
without  lightning.  His  mind  was  numbed  with  sleep,  and  he  did  not  know  where  he  was. 
A  tense  sweat  crept  out  all  over  his  body,  and  a  hint  came  to  him  that  he  might  be  crazy. 

Then  his  eye  caught  a  bit  of  daylight  squeezing  through  the  edge  of  the  peep-hole.  At 
once  recalling  everything,  he  sighed  with  relief. 

He  had  no  sooner  remembered  than  he  thought  part  of  the  noise  might  be  someone 
opening  the  trap-door.  Very  worried,  he  rolled  out  of  the  hammock  and  looked  toward  the 
bow,  listening  carefully,  figuring  out  the  sounds. 

'No.' 

He  realized  that  the  longshoremen  were  back  loading  the  barge.  Their  machinery, 
their  heavy  boots  and  the  bumping  of  lumber  on  the  deck  set  up  rumbling  echoes  in  the 
hull. 

'Are  they  back  this  soon?'  he  thought. 

Trying  to  make  no  noise  himself,  he  climbed  up,  swung  its  shutter  aside,  and  looked 
out  his  tiny  window. 

It  was  morning.  For  a  moment,  he  was  not  sure  which  morning.  Then  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  slept  right  around  the  clock. 

'That's  not  possible,'  he  thought.  He  had  never  slept  that  long. 

But  it  was  a  very  different  day  from  the  one  he  had  last  looked  out  at.  He  would  not 
have  thought  good  weather  could  return  so  soon,  but  sunshine  gave  the  water,  the 
mountains,  and  the  cloud  tatters  strung  along  them  a  golden  beauty  he  had  seen  only  a 
few  times  before.  His  eyes  drank  in  the  light,  the  vivid  colours.  Somehow  it  all  seemed 
very  promising. 

He  felt  hungry,  so  he  closed  his  small  porthole  and  went  down  to  light  his  stove.  At 
once  he  noticed  that  the  heat  from  it  now  hurt  his  hand  and  face  much  less,  so  his  burns 
could  not  have  been  bad. 

'I  was  very  lucky,'  he  thought. 

When  he  had  cooked  and  eaten  a  small  meal,  his  problem  became  thirst.  He  felt  in 


his  pack  and  got  a  large  tin-can  that  used  to  contain  brake  fluid.  Removing  the  screw  cap, 
he  took  two  mouthfuls.  The  water  had  already  begun  tasting  flat  and  tinny,  but  it  would 
do.  At  least  he  did  not  taste  brake  fluid. 

As  he  had  come  aboard  and  seen  what  cargo  space  was  left,  he  had  guessed  that  it 
would  take  half  a  day  to  finish  loading  the  barge.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  of 
course.  He  was  getting  very  good  at  that,  but  he  wished  there  was  some  useful  way  to 
pass  the  time. 

He  thought  of  a  war  novel  he  had  been  wanting  to  read.  One  idea  led  to  another.  He 
went  on  thinking  about  war  and  other  ways  of  trying  to  solve  problems. 

From  time  to  time,  to  relieve  his  mind,  he  went  up  to  the  peep-hole  and  looked  out. 
Once,  he  felt  his  way  quietly  to  the  bow  and  relieved  something  else. 

Mostly,  he  lay  in  his  hammock,  thinking,  waiting  for  sounds  that  might  mean  the 
barge  was  filled  at  last.  His  mind  wanted  to  picture  him  getting  home,  but  he  tried  not  to 
think  about  that.  His  escape  was  just  starting  and  was  certainly  not  a  sure  thing.  He  could 
not  sleep;  he  was  already  too  rested. 

Finally,  he  remembered  the  magazine  he  had  saved  from  the  truck.  He  got  out  of  the 
hammock  again  and  felt  around  till  he  found  it.  Then  he  took  it  up  to  his  tiny  window, 
opened  the  shutter,  and  began  looking  through  it. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  short  items  about  progress  in  different  sciences,  but 
there  were  longer  articles  as  well.  After  looking  through  the  whole  thing,  he  began 
reading  an  essay  on  the  subject  he  had  been  thinking  about:  war. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  heavy  rumbles  and  clanks  were  starting  to  bother  him.  Then 
realized  this  might  be  what  he  was  waiting  for. 

Following  the  side  of  the  hull,  counting  off  the  right  number  of  steel  ribs,  then 
turning  inward,  he  felt  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  He  looked  up,  listening  carefully. 

The  noise  was  coming  from  the  big  door  at  the  wharf  side  of  the  huge  deck-house.  It 
sounded  as  if  it  was  being  levered  shut.  A  loud  'clunk'  would  be  its  latch  closing. 

'Aha! '  he  thought.  This  meant  that  no  one  had  thought  he  might  be  on  the  barge. 

Had  he  escaped  then?  Again,  his  mind  would  have  shown  him  happy  scenes  of  the 
return  to  his  family,  but  he  controlled  it. 

'Wait  and  see,'  he  thought.  'The  right  time  to  feel  joy  is  when  I  reach  our  valley.' 

He  found  his  way  back  to  his  one  small  link  with  the  world  of  light.  The  dark-green 
water  beside  the  barge  was  being  deeply  churned  by  a  tugboat  that  he  could  not  see.  The 
scene  slowly  changed  till  he  was  looking  straight  down  the  inlet  toward  open  water,  the 
water  that  would  take  him  — 

'Home,'  he  let  himself  think. 


As  it  was  pulled  away  from  the  dock,  the  barge  was  also  turned  end  for  end.  When 
the  turn  was  finished,  the  vessel  was  already  so  far  down  the  inlet  that  the  escapee  could 
see  nothing  of  the  wharf  it  had  left,  the  sawmill,  or  the  depot  camp.  What  he  did  see  was 
the  great  burned-black  area  he  had  caused,  still  smoking  but  without  flames,  between  the 
mountains  up  behind  camp  three. 

With  the  help  of  the  rain,  they  had  got  the  fire  mostly  out.  It  had  been  small  for  a 


forest  fire,  but  it  was  an  ugly  sight,  and  he  felt  deep  regret  at  having  made  it.  But  he  had 
to  look  at  it  in  the  best  way:  The  fire  had  helped  him  escape  —  this  far  at  least. 

All  day,  the  tugboat  pulled  the  barge  down  the  inlet  at  its  easy  pace.  It  would  take 
much  longer  to  return  to  the  capital  than  it  had  taken  the  other  small  boat  to  bring  him 
here.  Again,  he  was  thankful  for  the  idea  of  the  peep-hole.  Watching  the  land  creep  by 
would  help. 

Mountains  rose  straight  from  the  green  of  the  inlet.  Most  of  them  were  like  those  he 
had  explored  with  his  tower-building  friend  near  the  depot  camp,  rounded,  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  trees.  Down  toward  open  water  were  some  that  must  have  been  thrust  up  in 
more  recent  times:  angular,  steep,  mostly  bare,  their  tops  out  of  sight.  There  were  alpine 
meadows  here  and  there,  and  streams  often  raced  down  from  them. 

By  next  morning,  they  had  reached  open  water.  The  barge  began  pivoting  heavily 
over  ground-swells  with  a  complex  motion  that  he  could  not  get  used  to:  pitching, 
yawing,  rolling,  all  at  the  same  time.  Lying  in  his  hammock  did  not  cancel  much  of  the 
movement. 

The  contents  of  his  stomach  seemed  to  surge  weightily  back  and  forth,  splashing 
heavily  around.  He  started  smelling  the  fumes  from  his  stove  more,  and  they  bothered 
him. 

He  saw  that  he  would  soon  be  sick.  At  the  risk  of  being  thrown  against  the  steel  all 
around  him,  he  found  his  way  to  the  bow  and  wrapped  his  arms  around  an  upright  of  the 
barge's  frame. 

Before  long,  he  threw  up  his  breakfast,  but  that  was  only  the  start.  He  had  never  been 
so  sick.  He  would  just  begin  feeling  better  after  one  fit  when  another  would  grip  him. 

He  thought  he  might  solve  the  problem  if  he  could  just  move  enough.  It  was  as  if  the 
nerves  from  his  balance  organs  told  his  brain  that  he  was  moving,  but  the  ones  from  his 
muscles  said  he  wasn't,  and  their  opposite  messages  upset  his  stomach. 

To  try  any  kind  of  exercise  in  that  pitch-black  rolling  hull  would  be  foolish  though. 
The  illness  had  already  weakened  him.  He  did  the  only  thing  he  could.  He  hunched  in 
misery  in  the  darkness,  retching. 


After  a  very  long  time,  the  motion  of  the  barge  eased.  Feeling  like  a  shadow  of 
himself,  he  shuffled  back  to  the  stern.  He  longed  to  sink  into  the  hammock,  because  he 
badly  needed  rest,  but  he  needed  fresh  air  even  more. 

He  managed  to  climb  to  his  tiny  porthole.  There,  he  gripped  the  bolts  he  had  welded 
to  the  hull  and  gladly  inhaled  every  breath  that  the  wind  pushed  in.  Sometimes  a  plug  of 
water  pressed  through,  drenching  his  face.  He  was  grateful.  He  badly  needed  the  wash. 

After  a  while,  he  climbed  down  to  the  hammock.  Sleep  came  at  once. 

When  he  finally  woke,  his  inner  clock  told  him  it  was  late.  Daylight  was  probing  at 
his  window.  He  felt  the  water  to  be  calm  now  and  knew  he  was  much  better  himself.  A 
little  bland  food  that  he  tried  on  his  stomach  went  down  well  and  even  stayed  down. 
After  it,  he  sipped  some  of  his  precious  drinking  water. 


'Are  we  now  moving  in  the  shelter  of  some  island  or  island  chain  that  protects  us 
from  the  swell?'  he  wondered. 

What  if  there  were  no  islands?  Could  they  be  going  into  some  other  inlet?  He  got  up 
to  look  out  his  window,  but  he  could  not  tell.  He  wished  he  knew  more  about  the  area,  to 
judge  from  what  he  saw. 

One  thing  was  certain:  He  would  have  to  go  along  with  the  barge,  wherever  it  went. 
He  had  trapped  himself  inside  it. 

'But  am  I  really  trapped?'  he  wondered.  What  if  there  was  not  lumber  piled  directly 
over  the  trap-door?  That  chance  caught  his  interest  so  strongly  that  he  looked  into  it  right 
away. 

No.  When  he  climbed  the  ladder  and  pushed  upward,  the  trap-door  did  not  yield  a 
bit.  He  had  to  go  where  the  barge  went. 

He  found  his  way  back  to  his  porthole  and  just  watched  the  shore  slowly  unrolling 
like  a  scroll.  Except  for  one  stretch  of  the  inlet  he  had  left,  it  was  solemn,  sombre,  with 
rounded  forest-dark  mountains  rising  from  the  water,  which  seemed  to  lap  at  the  roots  of 
the  lowest  trees.  Water  was  everywhere:  clouds  on  the  mountains,  thin  falls  visible  here 
and  there  in  shadowed  growth  on  their  sides,  small  rivers  running  down  to  the  shore  — 
and  the  huge  body  of  it  all  around  him. 

Sometimes  the  surrounding  water  was  green  or  blue  or  grey,  sometimes  purple  or 
almost  black.  Sometimes  it  was  lashed  white  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes  it  lay  smooth 
like  a  huge  clean  floor  of  marble. 

There  were  many  birds.  Almost  every  time  he  looked  out,  he  saw  gulls  or  terns.  Big 
rocks  nearly  always  had  cormorants,  standing  with  their  wings  outstretched.  Once,  he 
saw  sandpipers  with  very  long  bills.  Another  time,  a  dark  robber  bird  was  closely 
pursuing  a  gull  and  forced  it  to  drop  something.  The  thief  caught  that  in  mid-air. 

When  he  tired  of  looking  out,  he  got  the  science  magazine.  He  might  have  all  its 
articles  memorized  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  capital. 

One  day,  he  began  seeing  a  change  in  the  mountains.  Their  trees  were  hacked  down 
over  huge  ragged  patches,  the  hillsides  showing  great  scab-like  areas.  They  were  at  least 
a  clue  that  he  might  be  nearing  the  regional  capital. 

Next  day,  the  water  was  choppy,  a  deep  cold  blue  with  white-capped  waves  and 
spume  in  the  troughs  between.  All  together,  he  counted  eight  fishing  boats.  Another 
vessel  of  their  size  was  probably  a  government  patrol  boat.  The  government  was 
everywhere. 

The  day  after,  he  saw  a  village  nestled  deep  in  a  shady  cove.  He  felt  encouraged. 
Then  a  small  passenger  ship  came  into  view,  and  he  guessed  he  might  be  within  a  day's 
travel  of  the  capital. 


The  morning  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  his  last  day  in  this  pitch-dark  place  brought 
the  tug-boat  and  huge  barge  into  heavier  water  traffic.  Through  his  tiny  porthole,  he  saw 
with  growing  pleasure  the  signs  that  they  were  getting  close  to  the  regional  capital.  Other 
tug-boats  were  going  slowly  in  to  sawmills  with  booms  of  logs.  Fish  packers  laboured  in 


to  canneries  with  full  loads.  A  small  passenger  vessel  and  two  freighters  went  by.  The 
odd  pleasure  boat  carried  company  or  government  bosses,  relaxing  from  their  duties  to 
the  state. 

Because  of  a  naval  drill  that  he  could  see  at  a  distance  —  torpedo  boats  practising 
attack  runs  on  an  old  supply  ship  —  their  course  changed  sharply,  and  he  began  seeing 
islands  that  he  knew  were  not  far  from  the  city. 

After  a  while,  he  saw  the  high  point  where  the  regional  college  was.  There,  he  could 
see  the  tower  of  a  building  that  used  to  be  thought  hallowed.  From  a  newspaper  at  camp 
#904,  he  had  learned  that  its  main  use  now  was  supporting  aerials  in  the  radio  network  of 
the  armed  forces.  Could  contact  with  heaven  be  as  good  as  before? 

A  flying-boat  drifted  like  a  gull  into  his  field  of  vision.  At  first,  it  seemed  to  hang 
gracefully  on  the  air  with  its  high-set  wings,  then  it  landed  on  the  water  near  one  end  of  a 
long  white  beach  that  stretched  from  the  college  toward  the  business  district.  It  gunned  its 
engines  and  taxied  in  to  a  concrete  ramp  at  an  air  station  that  must  have  been  revived. 
After  the  last  war,  the  place  had  gone  unused,  but  now,  even  from  far  out,  he  saw  new 
building  going  on. 

Soon  he  could  look  over  the  dark-green  underline  of  the  city's  huge  forested  park 
toward  the  center  of  the  capital.  It  was  a  drab  jumble  of  moulded  concrete  blocks  that 
differed  in  colour,  but  only  slightly. 

Nearer,  the  downtown  area  was  hidden  by  trees,  but  he  could  see  the  shore  of  the 
park  well.  There  was  the  grey  rounded  wall  of  an  outdoor  pool  where  he  had  sometimes 
gone  swimming  before  he  was  married,  when  he  was  starting  his  college  work  and 
learning  mechanics. 

Still  closer,  he  was  surprised  that  big  guns  had  been  installed  along  the  shore  to  help 
protect  the  harbour.  Painted  with  irregular  streaks  of  black,  light  and  dark  browns  and 
greens,  they  hunched  in  the  shadowy  edge  of  the  forest,  their  paint  too  new  to  hide  them 
much. 

A  further  surprise  was  a  column  of  troops  that  he  spotted  on  the  beach  near  one  of 
the  guns,  moving  like  a  khaki  centipede  on  the  double.  Had  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the 
park  been  turned  into  an  armed  camp? 

A  loud  hoot  caused  an  electric  feeling  to  flash  through  him.  The  tug-boat  must  have 
shortened  its  tow-rope  and  was  whistling  to  signal  that  it  was  entering  the  narrow  pass  to 
the  inner  harbour. 

Being  startled  focused  his  attention  on  himself,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  no  plan  for 
what  to  do  when  he  left  the  barge.  His  final  goal  was  very  clear,  but  it  worried  him  that 
he  had  no  idea  what  his  next  move  should  be. 

How  could  he  plan,  though,  when  he  did  not  know  what  he  would  be  faced  with? 
From  the  second  he  left  the  barge,  he  would  have  to  decide  everything  on  the  spot. 

He  wondered  if  the  director  at  camp  #904  had  figured  out  yet  how  he  had  escaped. 
Would  he  find  the  national  police  waiting  for  him  when  the  barge  docked?  And  would  a 
good  chance  to  leave  the  vessel  ever  come? 

He  would  just  have  to  wait  and  see.  There  was  no  choice. 

He  began  looking  out  the  peep-hole  again.  The  barge  was  now  moving  through  the 
narrows  to  the  inner  harbour.  He  saw  a  sandstone  cliff  splashed  white  with  the  droppings 
of  cormorants  and  yellowed  by  algae  or  lichens.  Many  birds  were  on  ledges.  A  small 
white-painted  lighthouse  was  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  beside  the  deep  green  water  of  the 


channel. 

As  the  tug  and  barge  passed  under  the  high  suspension  bridge  spanning  the  water 
there,  he  saw  that  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  were  strung  with  coils  of  barbed  wire. 
The  readiness  against  attack  that  had  already  impressed  him  seemed  to  consider  every 
threat. 

They  reached  the  broad  inner  harbour.  Several  dull-grey,  deadly- looking  destroyers 
tensed  at  their  anchors  off  the  headquarters  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  regional 
station.  Through  his  tiny  window  he  examined  them,  enjoying  the  fact  that  he  saw  but 
was  not  seen.  Deep  down,  he  felt  he  had  some  advantage  over  the  ships,  a  moment's  edge 
that  surprise  would  give,  a  — 

'You  are  strange,'  he  told  himself.  'Don't  day-dream  like  that!' 


His  eyes  left  the  warships,  and  he  looked  forward  as  far  as  he  could.  Already,  the 
tug-boat  appeared  to  be  curving  in  toward  a  berth.  He  looked  carefully  at  the  docks  they 
seemed  to  be  steering  for,  putting  the  details  of  the  area  in  his  memory. 

Soon  the  tug  stopped  towing  and  came  behind  the  barge,  nudging  it  with  its  bow  till 
its  stern  faced  the  shore.  Though  he  was  becoming  cautious  about  using  his  window,  as 
the  barge  turned  he  saw  much  that  might  be  useful. 

Farther  out,  he  had  guessed  right  about  the  place  they  were  heading  for.  The  barge 
was  being  put  between  two  piers,  where  a  freighter  was  already  berthed.  Ashore  behind 
the  piers  was  a  grain  elevator,  its  great  storage  bins  standing  in  a  huge  column,  a  long 
close-ordered  row  stretching  inland  toward  railway  yards.  A  flock  of  pigeons  flew  over 
trains  of  box-cars  there. 

From  the  grain  elevator,  long  galleries,  which  were  walled  and  roofed  with 
galvanized  iron  and  topped  by  dots  and  dashes  of  gulls,  stretched  over  warehouses  to  the 
ends  of  both  docks.  Tall  cranes  and  grain-loading  machines  ran  on  tracks  along  the  edges 
of  the  piers.  The  loaders  must  be  fed  from  conveyor  belts  in  the  galleries. 

The  freighter  was  unloading  heavy  galvanized  angle-iron,  material  for  the  towers  of 
the  distant  power  line.  He  saw  longshoremen  at  work  on  her  deck  and  the  dock  alongside. 

At  the  place  the  barge  was  being  put  into,  another  crew  stood  waiting  to  start  work. 
He  saw  no  police. 

After  being  turned,  the  barge  was  moved  in  past  the  ship.  His  peep-hole  no  longer 
faced  the  dock  she  was  tied  to.  He  was  looking  at  the  one  opposite.  No  vessels  were 
there.  Two  boys  were  fishing. 

If  he  pressed  his  face  against  the  hull,  the  position  of  the  barge  still  let  him  look  at  a 
corner  of  the  grain  elevator. 

"Aha!"  he  said. 

At  the  head  of  the  other  dock,  just  in  the  shadow  of  the  elevator,  he  saw  a  possible 
way  of  going  on  with  his  escape.  It  was  a  small  gray  clinker-built  rowboat  on  chocks 
under  davits  beside  the  water.  He  did  not  see  what  good  it  was  to  the  dock  workers,  but 
he  could  use  it  himself. 


As  the  escapee  looked  at  the  rowboat,  an  old-timer  in  stained  white  coveralls  came 
out  of  a  grubby  two-storey  concrete  building.  It  squatted  in  shadow  behind  the  boat,  half 
hidden  by  grain  dust  that  was  blown  out  by  giant  fans  of  the  elevator's  cleaning  system. 

Walking  loosely,  the  elderly  man  started  down  a  flight  of  iron  steps.  He  stopped 
partway,  looking  up  to  where  the  galleries  to  the  grain- loading  machines  joined  the 
elevator.  He  shook  his  fist,  seeming  to  curse  someone  he  saw  there. 

When  he  went  on  down  the  steps,  the  old  man  fell  out  of  view,  but  he  appeared  again 
a  minute  later  beside  the  rowboat.  Noticing  the  youngsters  fishing,  he  seemed  to 
remember  his  own  youth  and  waved  a  friendly  hello  that  they  returned.  Then  he  began 
lifting  garbage  cans  off  a  strange-looking  cart,  emptying  them  into  the  oil-slicked  water 
of  the  harbour. 

From  all  sides,  clouds  of  gulls  came  down  around  him.  He  copied  their  cries, 
enjoying  their  excitement. 

A  spectacled  face  under  a  full  head  of  hair  poked  out  a  dusty  upper  window  of  the 
small  building.  It  must  have  called  to  the  old  man.  He  turned  and  was  waved  back  inside. 

The  old-timer  ignored  the  wave.  Standing  in  a  small  patch  of  sunlight  beside  the 
boat,  he  watched  the  gulls  gorge  on  garbage. 

A  shapely  young  woman  appeared  beside  the  old  man.  The  escapee's  eyes  opened 
wider.  "Wow!"  he  murmured.  She  was  very  like  his  wife. 

He  stared  at  her,  longing  keenly  for  the  woman  she  reminded  him  of.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  skirt  and  blouse,  which  fitted  perfectly.  'Her  figure  is  a  bit  broader,'  he 
decided. 

She  enjoyed  the  gulls  and  sunshine  with  the  oldster  for  a  minute.  Then  she  gestured 
back  toward  the  building.  That  seemed  to  mean,  "They  want  you  in  there." 

She  left,  and  the  escapee  wondered,  'Is  she  an  office  worker?' 

The  man  turned  slowly  to  leave  the  spot  of  sunlight,  but  when  he  reached  the  stairs 
again  the  spring  had  already  come  back  into  his  step.  He  ambled  up,  clanging  an  empty 
garbage  can  against  every  riser,  and  went  through  a  black-painted  door. 

The  door  was  under  a  large  sign  that  the  escapee  could  see  to  read: 

CANNED-FISH  INSPECTION  LABORATORY 
National  Fisheries  Authority. 

His  eyes  stuck  on  that  last  word.  'It  used  to  be  Department,'  he  remembered. 


For  now,  the  escapee  could  not  see  that  he  would  gain  much  more  from  using  his 
window.  He  left  it,  returning  to  the  hammock  to  think  about  all  he  had  seen. 

Judging  from  sounds,  the  dock  workers  were  already  using  crow-bars  to  roll  open  the 
huge  door  of  the  barge.  Working  through  the  night,  it  would  take  a  crew  of  their  size  the 
rest  of  this  day  and  most  of  the  next  to  unload  the  vessel. 

The  main  question  now  was  when  could  he  leave  the  barge  —  especially  if  they 


worked  all  night.  His  only  hope  then  was  that  they  would  leave  the  dock  for  meals.  He 
would  have  to  wait,  watching  his  chance,  but  he  saw  clearly  the  danger  of  being  trapped 
by  new  cargo,  this  time  against  his  will. 

He  already  had  an  idea  of  what  to  do  when  he  was  out  of  the  barge.  If  he  could  make 
it  work,  he  could  probably  get  clear  of  the  capital  with  little  risk.  If. 

'I  hope  the  longshoremen  leave  here  for  their  meals,'  he  thought.  'Then  everything 
should  work  out.' 

He  could  not  control  things.  He  had  to  just  wait,  watching  for  his  chance. 

A  few  hours  after  the  dock  workers  began,  their  bumping  and  banging  stopped.  He 
heard  a  truck  start,  and  all  voices  faded  away.  By  a  ray  from  the  window,  he  saw  that  it 
was  still  daylight.  This  must  be  their  mealtime. 

It  was  a  promising  sign.  If  the  crew  came  back  to  work  more,  they  would  probably 
leave  again  for  more  food  later.  It  would  be  dark  then. 

"What?"  he  muttered.  A  step.  He  had  heard  a  footstep  on  the  inner  deck  above. 

He  could  see  that  some  of  the  crew  might  have  brought  lunch  boxes  and  were  eating 
where  they  worked.  Would  they  do  the  same  at  their  next  break? 

'I  hope  not,'  he  prayed.  That  next  meal  would  be  his  time  for  leaving  the  barge. 

Being  careful  to  make  no  sound  himself,  he  climbed  to  his  porthole  and  looked  out. 
It  was  still  broad  daylight,  and  there  on  the  opposite  dock  was  the  office  girl  from  the 
canned-fish  inspection  lab.  She  had  found  a  place  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  had  partly  opened 
her  blouse  and  pulled  up  her  skirt  to  enjoy  it  as  she  ate. 

Again  he  was  struck  by  how  very  much  this  young  woman  looked  like  his  wife. 
'How  I  miss  her! '  he  thought. 

This  would  probably  be  the  office  worker's  evening  meal,  so  the  lab  must  be 
working  overtime.  It  would  be  their  part  in  the  extra  effort  the  government  had  ordered 
from  everyone.  They  wanted  to  increase  the  nation's  strength. 

Soon  she  had  finished  eating.  She  stood  to  hitch  down  her  skirt  and  button  her 
blouse.  She  was  certainly  very  good  to  look  at. 

After  about  an  hour,  the  sounds  of  unloading  the  barge  began  again.  Through  his 
peep-hole,  the  escapee  watched  night  come.  The  sky  was  clouding  over,  and  it  would 
soon  be  quite  dark. 

There  was  a  new  problem  though:  The  dock  workers  now  had  flood-lights.  Would 
those  be  turned  off  when  they  went  for  that  next  meal? 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  before  the  fellows  got  hungry  again,  but  at  last  the  noise 
ended.  He  heard  the  truck  start  again,  and  soon  near-silence  followed.  Out  his  window,  he 
saw  a  helpful  darkness  around  the  barge. 

For  a  time,  he  listened  carefully.  There  was  the  gentle  rubbing  of  the  dock's  log 
fenders  on  the  side  of  the  barge,  the  slap  of  little  harbour  waves  on  its  hull  — 

No  footsteps. 

He  took  the  hammock  off  its  hooks,  rolled  it  up,  and  stuffed  it  into  his  pack.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  now.  His  food  was  nearly  gone. 

'Also,'  he  thought,  'the  water  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  more  fuel.' 

With  the  pack  in  one  hand,  he  walked  softly  toward  the  bow,  counting  the  vessel's 
ribs  with  the  other  hand.  Then  he  turned  inward  and  found  the  ladder.  At  its  foot,  he  again 
stopped  to  listen. 


Nothing. 

He  put  on  the  pack,  then  climbed  the  ladder  as  quietly  as  he  could.  With  a  shoulder 
against  the  trap-door,  he  raised  it  a  bit  and  looked  carefully  at  everything  he  could  see. 
All  clear  so  far. 

He  strained  again,  rising  till  the  hinged  steel  plate  was  nearly  up-and-down.  Then  he 
held  it,  stepped  out,  and  looked  cautiously  around. 
Still  clear. 

Taking  its  edge,  he  began  easing  the  door  back  to  deck  level.  Finally,  to  avoid 
catching  his  fingers,  he  had  to  switch  to  its  inset  ring-handle.  At  the  last  instant,  that  got 
away  from  him  and  fell  to  the  steel  plate  with  a  clank,  sending  a  small  wave  of  shock 
over  his  whole  body. 

'Shit!'  he  thought,  stepping  quickly  into  shadow. 

He  stood  waiting  tensely  to  be  challenged,  but  there  were  only  the  normal  sounds. 

Still  half  expecting  trouble,  he  peered  around  into  the  dark  half-empty  cargo  space. 
He  controlled  his  breathing  and  listened,  but  the  only  difference  was  in  his  heartbeat. 

Stepping  to  the  huge  doorway,  he  looked  carefully  up  at  what  he  could  see  of  the 
dock  in  both  directions.  No  one  seemed  to  be  there  or  on  the  freighter  behind  the  barge. 
The  cones  of  yellow  light  from  hooded  lamps  under  the  eaves  of  the  dock's  warehouse 
didn't  quite  form  a  chain. 

He  moved  quietly  up  a  wooden  ladder  till  his  eyes  were  at  dock  level.  Again  he 
looked  carefully  at  things,  but  could  see  nothing  to  change  his  plans.  Going  all  the  way 
up,  he  turned  at  once  toward  the  ship  and  the  harbour. 

When  he  reached  the  nearest  grain-loading  machine,  he  began  climbing  a  long  iron 
ladder  toward  the  glassed-in  cab  where  its  operator  would  sit.  He  reached  it  without  being 
challenged. 

"Whew!"  he  murmured.  He  was  free  of  the  barge. 


Standing  for  a  moment,  he  peered  down  through  the  dusty  windows  of  the  grain- 
loader,  looking  carefully  at  the  dock.  Oddly,  he  had  the  feeling  he  was  still  riding  on  the 
barge. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  either  toward  the  grain  elevator  or  the  harbour.  He  also 
looked  carefully  at  the  ship. 

Suddenly  a  door  near  its  bridge  clattered  open  below  him,  spilling  brassy  light  down 
over  the  dock.  An  officer  with  his  clothes  twisted  partly  around  him  and  his  cap  at  an  odd 
angle  stepped  to  the  rail.  He  dumped  a  waste-basket  over  the  side.  Bottles  clinked  down 
the  plates  of  the  hull,  some  smashing  on  the  bull-rail  or  fender,  others  splashing  into  the 
water. 

The  fellow  paused,  and  the  end  of  a  cigarette  brightened,  throwing  his  heavy  features 
into  an  odd  relief  with  upside-down  shadows.  For  a  few  seconds,  he  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain-loader's  cab,  and  the  escapee  wondered  if  the  strange  trading  of 
signals  by  meeting  eyes  would  betray  him.  Then  he  saw  that  the  man  was  just  looking  at 
the  sky  for  weather  signs.  He  soon  went  in.  Everything  grew  quiet  again. 

The  escapee  found  his  way  carefully  through  the  dark  loader  to  the  galvanized-iron 


gallery  above  the  dock  warehouse.  Lights  burned  as  dimly  there  as  they  did  on  the  lower 
level,  barely  succeeding. 

He  began  following  the  still  conveyor  belt  toward  the  grain  elevator.  Soon  he 
realized  that  his  footsteps  in  that  high  hollow  place  could  easily  be  heard  from  below.  He 
stopped  and  took  off  his  boots. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  he  reached  his  next  goal,  a  stairway  he  had  seen  from 
the  barge.  Also  made  of  metal,  it  zig-zagged  down  a  steel  tower  that  held  up  the  gallery. 
It  was  beside  the  two-storey  government  fish  lab,  which  was  now  dark. 

Still  carrying  his  boots,  he  crept  a  little  way  down  the  stairs  and  looked  the  area  over 
carefully.  He  was  sure  there  must  be  a  night  watchman  somewhere,  but  he  saw  no  one. 

Looking  up  at  a  soft  sound,  he  found  that  the  support  tower's  highest  beams  became 
pigeon  roosts  at  night. 

From  open  doors  at  several  levels  of  the  roaring  elevator,  pale  light  trickled,  losing 
its  way  in  the  dusty  dark.  Lights  from  the  nearest  city  streets  shone  faintly  across  the 
railway  yards.  There  was  no  moon.  An  overcast  sky  helped  to  hide  him. 

He  was  about  to  go  on  down  when  he  heard  an  engine  and  retreated  to  the  gallery. 
The  sound  grew.  In  another  minute,  headlight  beams  swept  the  dark  below  him.  The 
police? 

A  truck  stopped  near  the  foot  of  his  steps,  and  men  jumped  to  the  ground  from  its 
deck.  They  were  not  armed,  and  —  though  it  seemed  early  —  he  realized  they  were  just 
the  dock  workers  coming  back.  They  went  off  toward  the  harbour. 

Soon  the  cargoes  of  the  ship  and  barge  were  being  worked  again.  He  moved  back  out 
onto  the  steps.  He  still  could  not  see  a  watchman  or  anyone  at  the  elevator's  doors,  so  he 
started  down. 

Reaching  the  top  of  the  government  lab,  he  saw  that  it  was  flat  and  only  a  jump 
away.  He  also  noticed  a  hatch  that  opened  onto  it  from  inside  for  roofing  jobs. 

He  paused,  recalling  that  this  place  inspected  canned  fish.  His  food  was  running  out, 
and  it  would  have  things  he  could  use.  Robbing  the  government  did  not  bother  him.  It  had 
stolen  his  freedom. 

Getting  out  of  the  regional  capital  should  come  first,  he  decided,  so  following  his 
plan,  he  went  on  to  the  ground.  In  a  dark  corner  under  the  stairway,  he  put  on  his  boots 
again. 


He  tried  again  to  make  sure  there  was  no  one  to  see  or  hear  him.  Then  he  moved  out 
from  under  the  stairs  into  the  weak  light  thrown  by  the  grain  elevator.  Crossing  a  railway 
track  and  a  narrow  paved  area,  he  reached  the  row-boat  where  it  hung  in  its  davits. 
Hidden  by  its  shadow,  he  again  looked  carefully  around.  Then  he  stood  to  see  about 
launching  the  boat. 

A  rat  watched  every  move  he  made. 

"Shit!"  he  muttered.  The  boat  was  held  by  a  strong  new  lock  and  a  chain. 
He  felt  his  hopes  collapse.  For  a  moment,  he  had  to  hang  on,  fighting  defeat.  A  weak 
corner  of  his  mind  seemed  to  advise,  'Surrender.' 

Then  he  thought  of  his  wife,  his  beautiful  wife,  and  his  little  girls.  Shortly  after,  the 


idea  of  the  dock  workers'  truck  struck  him. 

Before  he  started  acting  on  that,  he  saw  that  the  truck  would  probably  be  missed  far 
sooner  than  the  boat.  He  would  try  harder  for  the  boat  first. 

When  he  knelt  to  look  more  closely  at  the  fittings  it  was  held  by,  he  found  they  were 
not  so  hard  to  deal  with  after  all.  Turning  out  two  large  wood-screws  from  its  stem  would 
free  it. 

What  about  oars?  He  was  just  going  to  stand  again  and  look  into  the  boat  when  the 
sound  of  a  distant  footstep  came  to  him.  He  knew  who  this  must  be,  and  he  shrank  into 
the  shadows. 

'Ah,  the  watchman!'  —  Or  was  it? 

He  was  not  the  usual  elderly  fellow  armed  only  with  a  clock.  He  was  a  sentry. 
Though  he  was  dressed  in  the  baggy  uniform  of  the  militia,  he  carried  a  new  style  of  rifle. 
Passing  through  one  after  another  of  the  cones  of  dull  light,  he  walked  down  the  dock 
toward  the  barge  and  ship. 

Soon  the  escapee  could  move  again.  Under  a  wooden  cover  that  could  be  lifted  off 
quickly  in  two  sections,  he  found  oars.  They  were  worn,  but  they  could  certainly  be  used. 

So!  Freeing  the  row-boat  from  its  chain  would  make  his  plan  work.  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  and  found  his  jack-knife. 

However  he  could  not  turn  out  the  wood-screws  with  it.  The  knife  was  a  good  one, 
but  just  not  heavy  enough  for  the  job.  It  would  break. 

He  thought  of  cutting  the  wood  of  the  stem  from  around  the  screws,  but  that  would 
take  too  much  time.  He  was  too  likely  to  be  caught  doing  it.  If  he  could  find  a  good  lever, 
prying  the  screws  out  might  be  fast,  but  it  could  also  be  noisy. 

'I  have  to  get  a  screwdriver,'  he  decided. 

Glancing  up,  his  eyes  settled  on  the  two-storey  government  building,  half  hidden  in 
grain  dust  from  the  blowers  of  the  elevator.  He  remembered  the  lab  work  he  had  done  for 
his  doctor- friend  in  the  small-town  hospital  at  home. 

'They  must  have  tools  in  there,'  he  thought.  'I've  never  seen  a  lab  machine  yet  that 
wasn't  either  broken  down,  breaking  down,  or  in  need  of  some  kind  of  tuning.' 

From  the  shadows,  he  looked  and  listened  carefully  again.  It  seemed  safe,  and  he 
moved  toward  the  lab  building. 


It  was  easy  to  reach  the  roof  of  the  fish  lab  from  the  stairway  up  the  steel  tower  to  the 
gallery.  In  another  minute,  he  had  shifted  its  heavy  hatch  cover.  Then  he  lowered  himself 
as  far  as  he  could  and  dropped  to  the  floor  inside. 

He  landed  in  a  hallway.  Seeing  no  way  to  choose  between  directions,  he  set  off  to  his 
right  and  went  through  the  first  door  on  his  left. 

He  was  then  in  a  large  room.  By  light  coming  through  a  window  from  the  street 
along  the  landward  end  of  the  docks,  he  saw  lab  glassware  on  a  big  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor:  round  and  cone-shaped  flasks,  beakers,  test  tubes,  culture  tubes  with  cotton 
stoppers,  a  high-set  bulb  that  he  did  not  recognize.  There  were  also  silver-winged  gas 
burners  and  a  pH-meter. 

A  bench  along  the  right  wall  had  a  sink  with  culture  plates  beside  it,  washed  and 


piled  neatly  in  wire  baskets.  In  the  corner  to  his  right,  a  great  brass  autoclave  would 
sterilize  them.  In  the  far  corner  on  that  side  were  shelves  of  chemicals  in  jars. 

Across  from  those  on  the  central  table  was  a  microscope,  protected  from  dust  by  a 
celluloid  cover.  There  were  also  more  gas  burners  and  a  lamp  device  for  counting 
colonies  of  bacteria. 

On  the  left  wall  were  drying  ovens,  something  that  looked  like  a  kiln,  and  a  costly- 
looking  machine  he  did  not  recognize.  The  place  must  be  at  least  two  labs  in  one. 

Closing  the  door  behind  him,  he  walked  past  the  table  to  a  desk  beside  a  window 
closer  to  the  street  lights.  It  was  stacked  neatly  with  thick  files,  looking  as  if  a  scholar's 
paper  was  being  prepared.  But  he  doubted  it. 

The  place  was  impressive  in  its  way,  but  too  impressive.  Even  in  dim  light, 
everything  seemed  too  glistening,  too  tidy  to  be  in  real  use,  too  arranged.  It  was  more  like 
an  exhibit. 

He  passed  to  the  next  room  on  that  street-light  side  of  the  building,  and  there  was  a 
big  desk  with  two  telephones.  'The  executive's  office,'  he  thought.  There  was  also  a 
waist-high  book-case,  neatly  arranged  —  again  with  that  too-tidy  look. 

On  the  wall  above  the  book-case  was  a  calendar.  Some  fish-canning  company  was 
pushing  its  products  by  hinting  that,  if  you  ate  their  brand,  you  would  attract  young  fish- 
women  like  the  one  in  the  picture.  At  least  it  was  a  human  touch  —  and  she  was  some 
fish-woman!  From  the  waist  down,  she  looked  like  a  mermaid.  Her  big  lovely  eyes  said, 
"Come  hither!"  and  she  could  probably  lure  any  sailor  onto  rocks. 

In  the  next  room  on  that  side  of  the  building,  he  at  once  felt,  'Here  is  something 
real.'  There  were  two  desks  with  typewriters.  One  was  neat,  even  fussy,  yet  it  did  not 
seem  arranged  for  effect.  The  other  desk  was  a  mess.  Among  other  things  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  fisheries  was  a  recent  novel  that  he'd  heard  the  government  had  now 
banned.  They  condemned  its  sex  scenes,  but  there  were  probably  deeper  reasons,  politics. 

'Here  we  have  a  real  human  being,'  he  guessed,  ' —  a  rebel  too.'  Was  she  the  young 
woman  he  had  seen  from  the  barge? 

Recalling  that  she  strongly  resembled  his  wife,  he  sighed.  Then  he  remembered,  T 
am  on  my  way  home.  I  will  see  her  soon.'  He  imagined  her  in  his  arms  again. 

He  held  the  book  to  the  window  and  found  the  beginning  of  the  story.  A  few 
sentences  were  enough  to  make  him  grimace.  Flipping  to  the  back  to  see  how  it  ended,  he 
found  more  of  the  same. 

'The  government  seems  to  be  right  for  once,'  he  thought,  putting  the  book  back  in 
place. 

The  last  room  on  that  side  of  the  lab  contained  four  small  desks.  Three  were  covered 
with  large  charts  that  showed  long  sketchy  shapes  made  with  dots.  He  could  just  see  the 
title  on  one:  'Correlation  Between  Net  Weight  And  Vacuum'.  The  fourth  desk  was  not 
cluttered  and  had  a  shelf  of  books  facing  it.  'The  foreman's  place,'  he  guessed. 

He  walked  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  building.  By  weaker  light  from  the  grain 
elevator,  he  saw  that  the  first  room  there  contained  several  large  tables.  Along  one  wall 
was  a  work-bench  with  machines.  The  closest  seemed  to  be  a  power-driven  can-opener. 
The  others,  he  did  not  recognize  and  could  not  see  well  enough  to  figure  out.  For  some 
reason,  there  were  several  sinks  in  the  room.  On  a  table  near  him,  beside  scales,  there 
were  piles  of  shallow  trays  holding  cans  of  fish. 

'Ah! '  he  thought.  'This  must  be  where  the  real  work  is  done.  I'll  find  the  screwdriver 


here.' 

He  began  looking  in  the  drawers  of  the  bench  under  the  can-opener.  Soon  he  found 
what  he  needed,  and  it  was  a  good  sturdy  tool.  As  he  turned  to  leave  with  it,  he  noticed  a 
wall-clock.  Dawn  was  not  far  away. 

That  shocked  him.  Suddenly  the  question  became  whether  to  continue  his  escape  at 
all  that  night.  He  did  not  want  to  be  seen  rowing  up  the  harbour  in  daylight,  and  he 
doubted  if  he  could  get  clear  of  it  by  then.  Maybe  he  should  find  a  place  to  hide  in  today, 
and  go  on  tomorrow  night. 

'What  about  hiding  in  the  lab  here?'  he  thought. 

He  had  not  noticed  any  suitable  place,  but  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  whole  lab.  He  went 
on  into  a  room  containing  piled  cases  of  fish,  probably  samples  waiting  to  be  unpacked. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  brought  from  ground  level  by  a  winch  that  rolled  along  a 
metal  beam  which  extended  through  a  door  opening  in  the  wall  facing  the  grain  elevator. 

Off  that  room,  dimly  lit  through  a  high  window  in  the  wall  between  it  and  the  typists' 
office,  was  a  large  closet.  It  contained  janitor's  supplies  and  shelves  with  more  canned 
fish  in  old  cardboard  boxes.  There  was  also  a  large  steel  safe  and  a  huge  home-made 
wooden  filing  cabinet  that  covered  the  whole  of  one  wall  down  to  an  unpainted  work- 
bench. Under  the  bench  were  large  boxes  of  rags  that  must  be  used  in  cleaning  the  lab. 

There  was  something  odd  about  this  closet.  After  a  few  seconds,  he  saw  it. 

Though  the  filing  cabinet  reached  the  ceiling,  it  came  down  only  to  the  work-bench, 
which  was  in  front  of  it  and  at  its  base.  It  seemed  as  if  something  used  to  be  stored  in  the 
space  under  the  filing  cabinet  —  boxes  offish,  maybe,  or  rags.  The  bench  seemed  to  have 
been  an  afterthought.  What  used  to  be  stored  under  the  cabinet  was  now  under  the  bench, 
farther  out  from  the  wall.  But  that  meant  — 

He  knelt  to  look. 

Yes!  Behind  the  boxes  of  rags  and  below  the  filing  cabinet  was  a  good-sized  space. 

He  stood  again,  looking  around  the  tiny  room.  Its  look  of  being  little  used  pleased 
him.  It  seemed  mostly  for  storing  a  janitor's  equipment,  and  the  lab's  other  workers 
probably  didn't  enter  it  often.  It  would  be  a  safe  corner  where  he  could  pass  the  day. 

The  problem  of  a  hiding  place  was  solved.  It  was  not  pleasant,  but  he  would  hardly 
turn  it  down  for  that  reason  after  so  long  in  the  barge. 


Since  he  had  decided  to  wait  a  day  in  the  lab,  the  escapee  had  time  to  work  on 
several  problems.  He  could  now  do  something  which  had  not  been  possible  for  a  week. 

Returning  to  the  work-room  containing  trays  of  canned  fish,  he  removed  his  nearly 
empty  pack,  reached  into  it,  and  set  out  his  shaving  kit  by  one  of  the  sinks.  There  was  not 
enough  light  to  use  a  mirror.  He  he  had  to  scrape  off  his  beard  just  by  feeling  the  way,  but 
the  shave  improved  his  morale. 

He  was  careful  to  flush  out  the  sink.  Then  he  wiped  the  bench  around  it  to  remove  all 
spatters,  drying  it  with  a  rag  from  the  store-room.  He  tried  to  leave  no  clues  that  anyone 
was  hiding  in  the  place.  For  the  same  reason,  he  put  back  the  screwdriver  till  the 
following  night. 

Next,  he  dealt  with  his  growing  problem  of  hunger.  Canned  fish  was  the  solution,  but 


he  did  not  take  a  sample  that  was  waiting  to  be  examined.  He  got  a  tin  from  an  old  box  in 
the  janitor's  store-room.  A  quick  turn  through  the  power  can-opener,  and  it  was  ready. 

The  contents  were  fishy  all  right,  and  they  were  nearly  as  soft  as  thick  soup.  He 
washed  the  stuff  down  with  water  that  he  drank  from  a  beaker.  It  was  pleasant  that  the 
water  did  not  taste  tinny. 

When  he  had  finished  eating  out  of  the  can  and  was  about  to  put  it  back  in  the  box  he 
had  taken  it  from,  he  noticed  that  its  lid  was  stamped  with  large  raised  letters.  Holding  it 
to  catch  light,  he  saw  that  they  said,  'Grade  Two'. 

No  wonder  it  hadn't  been  good!  Had  the  government  graded  something  that  was 
really  unfit  to  eat,  just  so  it  could  be  sold?  He  had  never  trusted  it,  and  that  seemed  very 
possible. 

Plenty  of  time  was  left  to  try  and  solve  other  problems.  Food  to  take  away  was 
everywhere,  though  the  diet  was  limited;  he  had  no  need  to  worry  about  that.  And  he 
could  fill  his  water  can  just  before  leaving.  But  the  fuel  in  his  stove  was  gone. 

He  needed  the  stove  to  help  keep  up  his  morale.  He  would  not  feel  quite  so  on-the- 
run  if  he  sometimes  stopped  to  warm  food. 

Another  thing  that  he  wanted  was  to  learn  about  the  area  he  would  be  rowing  into. 
He  recalled  only  a  little  bit  about  it  from  maps  he  had  seen  when  he  had  lived  in  a  rented 
room  after  leaving  his  father's  house.  The  hikes  he  had  taken  in  those  days  had  all  been  in 
different  directions  from  the  one  he  had  to  go  in  now. 

Searching  for  the  fuel  and  map,  he  went  back  to  looking  around  the  lab.  Beyond  the 
room  where  the  boxes  of  samples  were  waiting  under  the  winch  to  be  opened,  he  came  to 
a  very  small  office.  It  was  little  more  than  another  big  closet  with  a  desk  crowded  into  it. 
There  was  a  flashlight  on  the  desk,  and  he  borrowed  that.  Otherwise,  it  did  not  look 
promising  in  the  dimness  left  by  its  small  window.  He  passed  it  by. 

Next-door,  the  last  room  on  that  elevator  side  of  the  hallway  had  two  toilets.  The 
place  had  only  a  high  narrow  window,  so  he  looked  around  with  the  flashlight.  Leaned 
against  a  wall  were  several  folding  tables  and  a  ladder. 

'Ladder!' 

He  had  forgotten  that  the  cover  of  the  hatchway  to  the  roof  was  still  partly  open.  He 
soon  changed  that. 

The  only  other  room  he  had  not  seen  was  opposite  the  crowded  office  where  he  had 
found  the  flashlight.  It  was  a  storage  place  for  equipment  and  chemicals,  so  he  might  find 
his  stove  fuel  there.  Since  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  with  no  sky-light,  he  used 
the  flashlight  freely  there.  He  did  not  find  any  fuel  though. 

He  remembered  something  he  had  seen  in  the  janitor's  stores.  It  was  a  large  oblong 
can  with  'Solvent'  scrawled  in  paint  on  the  side. 

Going  back  to  that  room,  he  found  the  can,  unscrewed  the  lid,  and  sniffed. 

'Naphtha.' 

Happily,  he  took  the  fuel  into  the  work-room  and  got  his  stove  from  the  pack.  He 
filled  its  tank  over  one  of  the  sinks,  spilling  only  a  bit.  Carefully,  he  flushed  that  down  the 
drain,  then  returned  the  can  to  its  place. 

Now  he  would  see  if  the  canned- fish  inspection  lab  had  a  map  he  could  use.  In  the 
four-desk  office  on  the  street-light  side  of  the  building,  he  found  one  tacked  up  behind  a 
door.  It  gave  only  a  small-scale  outline  of  the  area  he  had  to  learn  about,  and  he  needed 
detail. 


First,  he  wanted  a  warning  about  settlements  he  might  have  to  avoid  farther  up  the 
inlet.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  trail  over  the  high  country  between  the  end 
of  the  inlet  and  the  railway  which  rounded  the  city  end  of  the  mountains  and  then  headed 
inland. 

He  knew  it  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  railway  he  was  now  beside  out  of  the  capital 
to  the  small  city  near  his  mountain  home.  However,  he  also  believed  his  chances  of  being 
captured  were  greater  that  way. 

The  most  likely  place  for  the  map  he  needed  was  the  boss's  office.  He  returned  to  it 
and  began  looking  carefully  at  everything  in  the  book-case  by  light  from  the  street. 

He  found  a  loose-leaf  binder  that  seemed  promising.  The  title  was  in  gold  letters: 
'National  Fisheries  Authority  Protection  Districts'.  In  it  was  a  map  with  just  the  kind  of 
detail  he  was  looking  for.  Noting  the  page,  he  put  it  back  again  till  the  next  night. 


A  yawn  strained  at  his  throat  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  he  remembered  that 
he  had  not  slept  since  well  before  leaving  the  barge.  After  returning  the  flashlight  and 
using  one  of  the  toilets,  he  went  back  to  the  janitor's  store-room.  He  pulled  a  big  box  of 
rags  from  under  the  work-bench,  causing  an  awful  scare  in  a  mouse  that  ran  out 
squeaking. 

He  pushed  his  pack  in  through  the  opening,  followed  it  on  hands  and  knees,  then 
pulled  the  box  back  in  place.  Using  the  hammock  and  blanket  from  his  pack  as  a  pillow, 
he  stretched  out  as  well  as  possible,  half  lying,  half  sitting.  Then  he  turned  on  one  side, 
his  knees  bent. 

The  concrete  floor  was  hard  and  cold.  He  borrowed  some  large  handfuls  of  rags  to 
spread  under  him,  but  sleep  did  not  come  easily. 

Thinking  over  his  escape,  he  felt,  'Things  have  gone  well  so  far.  I've  been  very 
lucky.  —  Will  they  examine  the  patch  on  the  barge  before  they  load  it  again?  If  they  do, 
they  might  see  how  I  got  away.  — 

'If  I  can  just  launch  that  row-boat  safely  and  get  clear  of  the  harbour  tomorrow  night, 
everything  should  go  well.  Another  day  (two  days  maybe),  and  I  should  reach  the  end  of 
the  inlet. 

' —  When  I'm  finished  with  it,  the  boat  will  have  to  be  hidden  in  bush  or  sunk  — 
more  sabotage.  Then  some  hiking  should  get  me  to  the  railway  that  runs  near  the 
mountains  at  the  opposite  end  of  our  valley  from  the  town  we  used  to  live  in.  I'll  have  to 
catch  a  ride  on  a  freight  train. ' 

Home  thoughts  began.  How  he  longed  to  hold  his  wife  and  prove  that  he  had  really 
come  back! 

He  could  no  longer  hold  back  those  thoughts.  Oddly,  though,  they  seemed  to  be  of  a 
different  life,  even  a  different  world.  That  worried  him,  but  only  a  little. 

He  went  on  to  wonder  if  his  friend,  the  doctor,  had  retired  to  their  valley.  For  a 
moment,  he  again  regretted  keeping  the  place  a  secret  from  the  district  policeman,  who 
had  seemed  so  friendly  even  though  he  had  arrested  him. 

His  mind  skipped  back  to  labour  camp  #904,  and  he  found  himself  hoping  that  the 
friends  he  had  left  behind  there  had  gone  on  being  friends.  They  could  at  least  support 


one  another  in  saying  that  they'd  had  no  idea  he  was  planning  to  escape.  The  director 
would  certainly  question  them. 

As  his  sleepiness  grew,  he  was  struggling  to  bring  into  focus  a  strangely  hazy 
memory  of  his  wife.  The  closer  he  got  to  dropping  off,  the  clearer  her  picture  became. 


"GO  HOME!" 

An  angry  shout  destroyed  the  escapee's  sleep,  jolting  him  awake.  He  sat  up  fast, 
hitting  his  head  on  the  filing  cabinet  above  him.  He  was  startled,  quivering.  His  breath 
came  tightly. 

"GO  HOME,  YOU  ROTTEN  SHIT-HEADS,  AND  TAKE  YOUR  FILTHY  GRAIN 
WITH  YOU!" 

'Ah,  that's  it! '  He  connected  the  voice  with  the  old-timer  in  stained  white  coveralls 
that  he  had  seen  yesterday,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  grain  elevator.  He  must  be  yelling  at 
someone  at  one  of  its  openings. 

"What  won't  you  do  for  money?"  his  voice  called.  "You're  swine!  —  I  say  you're 
SWINE!  Any  man  who'd  crap  up  a  beautiful  morning  like  this  with  that  filthy  dust  is  a 
swine!  —  A  SWINE,  I  say." 

The  escapee  remembered  the  old  man  enjoying  the  spot  of  sun  on  the  dock  by  the 
row-boat.  He  had  stood  admiring,  perhaps  envying,  as  gulls  wheeled  freely  around  him. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  loved  the  out-of-doors,  yet  felt  bound  to  a  stuffy  indoors. 

Scuffing  steps  proved  the  old-timer  had  left  the  opening  at  the  hoist  that  he  must 
have  been  shouting  from.  He  was  moving  toward  the  janitor's  store-room.  An  arm-length 
from  the  escapee's  head,  the  door  was  jerked  open. 

There  was  angry  muttering  as  a  pair  of  white-clad  legs  appeared.  They  moved 
around  beyond  the  boxes  of  rags,  so  close  that  the  escapee  felt  it  was  not  wise  even  to 
breathe.  In  a  minute,  they  had  moved  off  again,  covered  to  the  knees  with  an  oil-skin 
apron.  Beside  them  went  the  shaft  of  a  mop,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  metal  bucket  on 
wheels. 

The  old-timer  was  still  cursing  the  grain-elevator  people.  It  was  soon  clear  that  it  was 
not  just  the  crapping-up  of  the  beautiful  morning  that  bothered  him.  The  grain  elevator 
blew  a  steady  sifting  of  dust  into  the  fish  lab  too,  and  his  main  job  was  keeping  the  place 
clean. 

After  filling  his  bucket  with  water,  the  old  fellow  settled  to  mopping  and  an  angry 
questioning  of  their  whole  country.  He  started  just  outside  his  store-room,  so  the  escapee 
heard  everything. 

As  if  the  old  man  knew  someone  was  listening,  he  asked,  "What's  wrong  with 
people  anyhow?  They  never  used  to  be  like  they  are  now.  —  Too  bloody  much 
government,  that's  the  trouble." 

He  put  on  a  different  voice  to  imitate  the  others.  '"The  government  this,  the 
government  that,  the  government  the  other  shit  thing  — '. 

"When  are  they  going  to  leave  us  alone  and  let  people  have  a  decent  life  again?  How 
long  is  the  country  going  to  stand  for  their  bloody  bull- shit? 

"Now  they're  saying  (again  the  different  voice),  'We  have  to  get  ready  for  war.' 


"Oh,  yes.  We  have  to  get  ready  to  fight  our  old  allies.  And  our  old  enemies  are  now 
good  friends.  HUH! 

"That's  what  I  keep  telling  people!  'You  never  learn  a  damn  thing  thing,'  I  say.  But 
do  they  listen?  Oh  no!" 

The  different  voice  said,  '"But  we  have  to  defend  ourselves! ' 

'"Against  what?'  he  quoted  himself.  '"You  think  they  want  to  fight,  for  shit  sake? 
They've  got  everything  they  can  deal  with,  right  now.  More  than  they  can  deal  with.' 

"Bah!  We  should  load  up  thousands  of  cases  of  our  best  liquor  and  go  to  their 
country  for  the  biggest  party  in  history.  There 'd  be  no  shit-head  war  then.  We'd  see  that 
they're  people,  just  like  us.  — " 

As  the  old  janitor  moved  away,  mopping  steadily,  the  complaints  went  on  and  on. 
They  kept  themselves  going,  one  point  reminding  him  of  another.  Then  some  word  or 
phrase  would  bring  him  back  to  the  first  point  again. 

The  voice  faded  a  bit  when  the  old-timer  moved  into  the  sample-testing  room.  Then 
the  escapee  could  chuckle. 

'Not  that  he's  wrong,'  he  thought.  'There's  a  solid  core  (not  to  say  grain)  of  reason 
in  all  he  says.  What's  funny  is  the  strange  way  he  delivers  it.  It  is  like  frontal  attack 
without  any  thought  that  there  might  be  another  way. 

'He's  certainly  right  about  the  people  being  swayed  by  news  that  is  not  managed 
truthfully.  In  a  very  short  time,  they  have  been  made  to  think  of  our  recent  ally  as  the 
enemy.  How  long  will  they  keep  falling  for  it?' 

While  the  old-timer  mopped  the  typists'  office  beyond  the  partition,  the  escapee  left 
his  hiding  place  and  hurried  down  the  hall  toward  the  room  with  the  toilets.  There  was  no 
choice. 

When  he  was  nearly  there,  another  member  of  the  lab  staff  came  in  the  door  to  the 
outside.  He  was  a  self-important-looking  man,  wearing  glasses  and  carrying  a  big  brief- 
case that  might  contain  little  more  than  the  novel  he  was  reading  and  a  magazine  or  two. 

"Uhh  —  sir,"  the  escapee  said,  letting  his  distress  be  seen,  "is  there  a  toilet  I  can 
use?" 

The  man  eyed  his  outdoor  work-clothes.  "Longshoremen  normally  use  the  toilet  on 
the  dock,"  he  sniffed,  but  he  also  pointed  out  the  right  door.  Then  he  started  into  the  room 
across  from  it,  the  one  that  held  at  least  two  labs. 

"Thanks!"  said  the  escapee  to  his  back.  Inside,  he  relieved  himself.  Then,  without 
being  seen  again,  he  returned  to  his  hiding  place. 


As  other  members  of  the  lab  staff  came  in,  the  old  janitor  let  them  hear  the  same 
angry  raving  that  the  escapee  had  heard.  He  drowned  all  attempts  to  answer  it  by  raising 
his  strong  voice.  That  first  run-through  of  his  complaints  now  seemed  like  just  practice. 

'How  long  will  it  be  till  this  rebel  is  silenced?'  the  escapee  wondered.  'The 
government  would  say  he  talks  heresy,  and  he  shouts  it  right  in  their  face.  Doesn't 
anyone  report  him?'  But  maybe  he  voiced  many  peoples'  secret  thoughts. 

Then  he  saw  that  what  the  janitor  said  did  not  matter.  There  was  no  chance  that  such 
a  loud-mouthed  person  would  be  a  member  of  the  underground  resistance  movement. 


From  his  hiding  place,  the  escapee  could  hear  the  old  janitor  nearly  all  day.  After  a 
while,  his  work  seemed  to  center  on  the  next-door  room  where  the  canned  fish  was 
inspected.  He  seemed  to  be  mostly  using  the  power  can-opener.  Sometimes  he  would 
begin  wondering  aloud  why  it  did  not  work  properly.  He  asked  his  fellow  workers  angry 
questions. 

"What's  wrong  with  tin-cans  nowadays,  can  you  tell  me  that?  We  never  used  to  have 
shitty  little  things  like  these.  The  machine  can't  even  get  hold  of  them.  You  mean  to  tell 
me  we  can't  even  make  tin-cans  anymore?  HUH!" 

His  curses  would  begin:  the  cans  themselves,  the  factory  that  made  them,  the  canners 
that  used  them,  the  government  that  allowed  such  wrongs  to  be  done  —  everything.  He 
would  talk  himself  into  a  rage,  stride  angrily  to  the  window,  throw  it  open  with  a  force 
that  shook  its  glass,  and  shout  more  curses  at  the  greatest  abuse  of  all,  the  grain  elevator. 

No  one  realized  that  an  escapee  was  hiding  in  the  lab.  Once,  the  young  typist  came  in 
for  a  file  from  one  of  the  drawers  above  him.  He  saw  only  her  legs,  but  they  were 
amazingly  like  his  wife's.  Beautiful. 

Later,  the  janitor  reached  into  a  box  beside  his  knees  for  a  rag  without  seeing  him.  At 
noon,  the  rebel  took  a  nap  on  the  bench  above  him  without  sensing  him. 

Oddly,  the  unknown  guest  was  not  much  worried  about  being  found  by  the  old 
fellow.  He  believed  the  two  of  them  would  get  along  well.  He  could  predict  that  the  man 
would  be  on  his  side.  What  he  had  seen  from  the  barge,  the  kindly  hello  to  the  young 
fishermen  and  the  minute  of  basking  in  sunshine  with  gulls  flying  around  him,  had 
somehow  said  more  about  him  than  his  whole  day  of  raging  words. 

At  the  end  of  that  meal-time,  the  typist  came  in  to  speak  with  the  old-timer.  In  a 
lovely  voice,  she  said  softly,  "Our  derelict- friends  will  be  coming  for  their  fish  tonight." 

"Okay,  good-looking,"  the  janitor  said.  "We'll  have  some  fine  stuff  going  through 
later.  I'll  fill  ajar  for  you  to  take  home." 

"Good.  —  Long  live  democracy." 

"Long  live  democracy." 


The  old  janitor  was  the  first  of  the  lab  staff  to  arrive  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  also 
the  last  to  leave.  He  also  worked  harder  than  any  of  them. 

About  an  hour  after  the  others  finished  their  overtime,  the  janitor  left  too,  and  the 
escapee  could  leave  his  hiding  place.  He  went  to  the  room  with  the  toilets.  Returning,  he 
took  a  box  of  matches  that  he  would  need  off  the  desk  in  the  small  crowded  office. 

When  he  had  washed,  he  realized  he  felt  hungry.  From  a  box  in  the  room  where  he 
had  hidden,  he  took  a  tin  of  fish.  'Grade  One!'  he  saw.  Adding  more  cans,  he  put  ten  into 
his  pack,  then  went  to  the  work-room  and  ran  another  through  the  can-opener. 

To  eat,  he  went  into  the  office  with  the  four  desks  and  big  charts.  He  sat  in  a  swivel 
chair.  Over  a  corner  of  the  dock  warehouse,  there  was  a  good  view  of  the  harbour,  but  he 
saw  only  its  lower  part.  He  wished  he  could  look  at  the  upper  harbour  that  he  had  to  row 
through. 


'The  naval  ships  are  still  there,'  he  saw. 

He  thought  of  borrowing  the  novel  off  the  lovely  typist's  desk.  Instead,  he  began 
thinking  about  his  plan  for  going  on  with  his  escape.  There  were  drawbacks  to  it,  he  saw, 
but  he  could  not  think  of  a  better  one. 

After  eating,  he  returned  to  the  work-room  and  had  another  shave,  this  time  with  his 
small  mirror,  because  there  was  still  daylight.  Then  he  set  out  to  collect  things  he  would 
need. 

From  the  boss's  office,  he  got  the  binder  with  the  maps.  Standing  with  it,  he  looked 
again  at  the  mermaid  on  the  calendar. 

The  message  of  the  picture  was  certainly  strange.  If  he  ate  things  like  her  lower  half, 
he  would  appeal  to  things  like  her  upper  half. 

"Pleased  to  have  met  you,  mam!"  he  grinned,  bowing  slightly. 

Then  he  told  himself,  'Don't  be  stupid.  You  have  to  think  clearly.' 

The  work-room  supplied  an  oil  can  and  that  very  important  screwdriver.  He  filled  his 
water  container  there  too. 

With  the  maps,  he  went  back  to  where  he  had  eaten.  He  began  looking  carefully  at 
the  pages  showing  the  upper  harbour  and  waters  beyond  it  farther  up  the  inlet.  After  a 
while,  though,  he  felt  his  eyes  straining  and  looked  up.  Day  had  ended. 

Soon  stars  appeared.  A  bat  dodged  past  above  the  street  light.  A  moth  rustled  softly 
against  the  window.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  armed  watchman,  but  he  knew  the  fellow 
must  be  there. 

He  stood.  Fitting  the  map-book  into  his  newly  stocked  pack,  he  put  that  on.  Then  he 
took  the  oil  can  and  screwdriver  in  his  hands  and  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the  lab.  The 
lock  and  doorknob  turned  quietly,  and  he  opened  the  door  a  bit  to  look  out. 

The  dark  mass  of  the  grain  elevator  opposite  him  threw  the  area  into  shadow.  A  door 
at  the  level  of  the  gallery  spilled  out  only  weak  light.  He  saw  no  one  there.  Except  for  the 
sounds  of  dock  workers  down  toward  open  water,  there  were  no  signs  of  people.  The 
elevator  fans  roared  steadily. 

He  opened  the  door  just  enough,  then  slipped  out  onto  the  gridded  steel  landing. 
After  a  last  look  around,  he  clicked  the  door  shut. 

Going  quickly  and  quietly  down  the  metal  steps,  he  reached  the  ground  and  stepped 
into  the  barred  shadow  under  them.  His  heart  was  thudding. 

He  listened  carefully  to  the  sounds  all  around  him.  Nothing  said  that  he  had  been 
seen.  More  calmly  now,  keeping  to  dark  places,  he  stepped  across  the  train  tracks,  ran 
across  the  short  stretch  of  pavement  and  reached  the  wharf  boat. 

Crouched  in  its  shadow,  he  saw  no  cause  for  alarm  yet  or  heard  any  sound  that  meant 
danger.  He  flooded  the  swivels  of  the  davits  with  oil.  Rising,  he  looked  around,  then 
squirted  the  pulleys  of  the  blocks  that  the  ropes  of  the  falls  ran  through.  Next,  he  wound 
out  the  heavy  wood-screws  from  the  boat's  stem  and  put  the  chain  that  had  held  it  aside 
with  soft  clinks.  Last,  he  removed  the  two-part  wooden  covering  of  the  boat. 

After  a  last  look  around,  he  freed  the  fall  ropes  from  cleats  on  the  dock  and  eased  the 
little  boat  up  off  its  chocks.  He  swung  it  out  over  the  water  and  began  lowering  at  once. 

The  vessel  went  down  with  a  low  rattle  of  pulleys.  They  did  not  squeak.  Then  the 
falls  grew  slack,  and  he  heard  little  harbour  waves  lapping  at  the  boat's  sides. 

He  had  to  get  to  it  before  it  began  clunking  against  the  foot  of  the  concrete  stairway 
leading  to  it.  He  looked  all  around,  then,  running  through  a  lighted  area,  reached  the 


stairs.  A  little  way  down,  his  eyes  at  dock  level,  he  paused  for  another  quick  look.  There 
was  no  one  but  the  crews  still  working  the  barge  and  merchant  ship  under  their 
floodlights  farther  along  the  pier. 

'Where's  that  sentry?'  he  wondered. 

Soon  he  was  in  the  bobbing  boat.  He  at  once  unhooked  the  falls  from  the  bow  and 
stern,  linking  them  so  they  would  not  knock  against  the  vessel.  He  quickly  oiled  the 
shafts  of  the  oarlocks  and  the  holes  they  would  pivot  in.  Then  he  pushed  off,  set  the  oars 
in  place,  and  got  into  rowing  position. 

He  nudged  the  boat  out,  keeping  beyond  the  area  lit  brightly  by  floodlights.  Reaching 
the  end  of  the  dock,  he  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  that  took  him  swiftly  through  the  cone  of 
light  from  a  hooded  lamp  there. 

"A  SPY!"  someone  shouted  from  the  ship's  stern. 

At  once  there  was  a  click,  then  a  shot  rang  out.  Something  zipped  past  his  ear. 
"Missed  him!"  the  same  voice  cursed. 

Trying  to  change  course  so  the  sentry  would  miss  again  if  he  fired  in  the  same 
direction,  the  escapee  made  a  bad  oar  stroke.  Water  splashed  up,  and  at  once  there  was 
another  shot.  Something  jarred  that  oar,  nearly  tearing  it  out  of  his  grip. 

'SHEE-it!'  he  thought.  'That  guy  can  shoot.' 

A  third  shot  hit  the  boat's  gunwale  behind  him,  smashing  off  splinters. 
A  different  voice  shouted,  "Call  the  patrol  boat!" 

The  escapee  was  away  from  all  pier-head  lights  by  then  and  was  already  surrounded 
by  darkness.  Trying  to  row  without  splashes,  his  aim  was  to  get  the  most  distance  out  of 
each  stroke.  Out  toward  the  middle  of  the  harbour  he  went. 

Before  long,  he  saw  a  searchlight  flashing  over  the  docks  behind  him.  Then  it  moved 
off  down  the  harbour.  Whoever  commanded  the  patrol  boat  had  his  own  idea  of  where  to 
look  for  spies. 

'Don't  change  your  mind!'  the  escapee  thought. 

With  a  great  sense  of  relief,  he  realized  that  the  most  dangerous  part  of  his  escape 
must  be  past.  He  had  been  very  lucky.  And  each  stroke  of  the  oars  brought  him  closer  to 

The  joy  of  liberty  began  swelling  within  him. 


Minute  by  minute,  he  could  not  tell  if  he  was  making  progress,  but  after  a  while  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  doing  well.  Could  some  current  be  helping? 

Dark  shapes  showed  the  warships  anchored  off  the  regional  flag-officer's  station, 
their  outlines  shown  by  the  glow  of  the  city  behind  them.  As  he  worked  the  oars,  he 
almost  admired  them. 

'Destroyers!'  he  thought. 

Then  the  patrol  boat  was  among  them.  Sometimes  its  searchlight  showed  whole 
lengths  of  hull.  Once,  it  flashed  up  at  a  bridge. 

Glancing  back  over  one  shoulder,  he  noticed  a  pair  of  lights  in  the  dark  upper 
harbour.  Suddenly  his  throat  tightened,  and  he  gulped.  'Oh,  no,'  he  thought.  'Not  another 
patrol  boat! '  He  stopped  rowing  for  a  few  seconds,  turning  himself  for  a  better  look. 


There  was  a  green  light  to  the  left,  a  red  one  to  the  right.  And  he  could  make  out  the 
muffled  over-water  sound  of  a  heavy  marine  engine.  It  must  be  a  ship. 
But  was  it  coming  toward  him  or  going  away? 
'Is  it  another  destroyer?'  he  wondered. 

For  the  time  being,  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  Glancing  back  at  the  red  and 
green  lights  every  minute  or  so,  he  just  tried  to  stay  on  course  for  the  far  shore  of  the 
harbour.  After  a  while,  the  lights  were  certainly  farther  apart.  The  ship  was  definitely 
coming  down  on  him! 

To  listen  carefully  and  try  to  judge  the  vessel's  distance,  he  stopped  rowing  again. 
The  engine  sound  was  clearer  now,  but  still  not  loud. 

Should  he  keep  rowing,  or  rest  while  the  ship  passed  by  —  if  it  passed  by? 

Going  on  might  be  moving  into  the  vessel's  path.  Resting  on  his  oars  would  save 
strength  for  a  burst  of  effort  if  he  was  already  in  it. 

Waiting,  he  noticed  an  odd  feeling  on  one  side  of  his  neck  and  put  a  hand  to  it.  The 
fingers  met  something  wet  and  sticky.  'Huh,'  he  thought.  He  could  not  explain  that. 

There  was  no  more  time  to  wonder.  Suddenly  the  huge  bluff  prow  of  a  high-riding 
tanker  came  out  of  the  darkness  under  a  faint  bow-light  and  ploughed  past  not  ten  boat- 
lengths  away.  The  thunder  of  a  great  engine  masked  all  other  sounds  for  several  long 
seconds. 

Then  the  vessel  went  into  the  night  again.  The  tips  of  its  heavy  bronze  propeller 
blades  thrashed  the  harbour  behind  it,  flinging  silver-blue  water  up  under  its  stern-lit 
counter. 

His  boat  bucked  over  the  waves  from  the  ship.  Its  slightly  glowing  wake  seethed 
around  him  as  he  rowed  on,  very  much  relieved.  For  a  time,  each  dip  of  his  oars  touched 
the  water  with  spots  of  light. 

Finally,  he  came  to  the  far  shore  of  the  harbour.  The  map  had  shown  no  docks  here 
that  he  might  be  seen  from,  and  now  he  saw  only  a  dim  whiteness  where  land  and  water 
met.  To  keep  his  bearings,  he  rowed  fairly  close  to  that.  Except  for  being  shot  at  and 
nearly  run  down  by  a  tanker,  everything  was  going  well. 

Before  long,  he  passed  under  an  old-looking  vertical-lift  railway  bridge,  gaunt, 
skeletal  in  the  starlight.  The  map  judged  the  waters  beyond  the  bridge  to  be  outside  the 
harbour. 

Moving  past  a  point  of  land,  he  came  into  a  small  cove  that  was  calm  and  quiet. 
Before  he  knew  it,  he  was  beside  a  float-dock  that  ran  down  from  a  dimly  lit  cottage  that 
stood  mostly  on  piles  where  the  water  and  land  met.  By  the  glow,  he  could  just  see  a  man 
huddled  at  the  end  of  the  float,  his  pose  suggesting  misery. 

The  man  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  surroundings.  He  did  not  look  up  at  the  escapee. 
Talking  quietly  and  carefully,  seeming  to  build  long  sentences,  he  gave  the  impression  of 
being  drunk  to  the  point  of  serious  thought  and  arguing  deep  questions  before  spirits  long 
used  to  his  ways. 


A  cold  moon  rose  above  dark  hunched  hills,  turning  most  of  the  inlet  silver.  Should 


he  cross  to  row  in  the  shadows  on  the  other  side?  It  was  so  late  at  night  and  he  was  so  far 
past  all  settlements  shown  on  his  maps  that  the  chances  of  being  seen  seemed  to  be  about 
zero.  He  decided  against  it. 

On  and  on  he  pulled,  the  movements  just  habit  now.  He  was  a  living  engine,  but  he 
still  had  something  that  could  see  beauty.  Though  he  felt  its  coldness,  he  also  admired  the 
moonlit  scene. 

What  he  noticed  most,  though,  was  the  sound  of  the  oarlocks.  Their  regular  hollow 
clunks  were  like  counting  that  measured  both  time  and  motion.  But  was  their  sound  also 
lulling  him?  Did  he  sometimes  fall  asleep  as  he  rowed? 

Toward  dawn,  he  became  half  aware  that  he  was  in  a  narrow  stretch  of  water 
between  a  tower  of  rock  and  the  shore.  The  tower  was  not  passing  as  it  should,  so  he  tried 
to  put  more  effort  into  rowing.  When  he  looked  groggily  through  the  growing  light  again, 
the  tall  rock  was  still  there. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  through  the  quiet  morning,  and  he  was  instantly  all  awake.  On 
his  tower  side,  there  was  a  soft  whimper,  then  a  gurgle. 

Through  echoes  of  the  shot  from  forested  mountains  across  the  inlet,  a  gravelly 
female  voice  said  from  the  shore,  "That  slug  wasn't  meant  for  you,  young  fellow.  A 
sneaky  thief  has  been  stealing  fish  from  our  net,  and  I  finally  bagged  it.  —  Come  ashore. 
You  aren't  getting  anywhere.  A  current  goes  through  there,  and  you're  rowing  against  it." 

The  voice  did  not  mention  arresting  him,  and  there  was  too  much  light  to  go  on 
safely.  Changing  his  oar  strokes,  he  turned  toward  shore.  Net  floats  slipped  by,  showing 
his  course,  and  they  led  to  a  float-dock. 

The  woman  put  down  her  rifle  and  got  the  short  rope  from  his  bow.  With  practised 
hands,  she  clove-hitched  it  to  a  cleat  on  the  dock.  He  seemed  very  tired,  so  she  gave  him 
a  hand  out  of  the  boat. 

"Thanks,"  he  said. 

She  noticed  that  his  hand  was  swollen  and  would  not  open  fully.  Burst  blisters  on  it 
left  serum  smeared  on  her  own  hand. 

'He  doesn't  row  much,'  she  thought,  wiping  her  hand  on  her  trouser  leg. 

She  saw  that  he  was  about  the  age  of  her  husband.  He  was  also  nearly  the  same 
height,  taller  than  herself,  but  not  by  much.  However,  he  seemed  to  be  stooped,  and  he 
looked  haggard. 

"You're  a  very  tired  man,"  she  judged.  "You  better  go  up  to  the  cabin  and  stretch  out 
on  our  bed." 

"Thanks,"  he  said  again,  starting  to  reach  for  his  pack. 
"I'll  bring  that,"  she  said.  "You  get  some  rest." 

"Thanks."  He  turned.  Hardly  seeing  it,  he  tottered  up  the  dirt  path  she  had  pointed 
out.  It  led  to  log  steps  that  he  half  stumbled  up.  There  was  a  wide  porch,  a  rough  wooden 
door. 

Inside,  he  saw  only  the  bed.  It  was  early,  but  that  was  already  made.  He  got  to  it  and 
sat  heavily  on  the  edge.  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  how  his  back  ached. 

Bending  forward,  he  began  fumbling  with  a  boot  to  remove  it.  He  fell  asleep  doing 

that. 


By  then,  it  was  full  morning.  The  woman  saw  that  their  guest's  row-boat  looked  like 
the  ones  the  harbours  authority  used  as  wharf  boats  on  their  docks.  However,  a  chunk  had 
been  newly  knocked  off  a  gunwale,  and  there  was  a  hole  in  one  oar-blade.  She  saw 
'National  Harbours  Authority"  on  the  boat's  stern. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  shrugged.  Since  it  was  handy,  she  boarded  the  boat  to  go  out  along 
their  gill-net,  which  ended  at  the  tower  of  rock.  As  she  went,  she  pulled  up  its  mesh, 
removing  fish  caught  in  it. 

'Did  that  thief  get  some  before  I  plugged  it?'  she  asked  herself.  Then  she  wondered, 
'Will  my  husband  get  home  today?' 

Returning,  she  docked  the  boat  on  the  shore  side  of  their  own,  where  it  was  less 
likely  to  be  seen  from  out  on  the  inlet.  Then  she  put  on  the  stranger's  small  pack  and  was 
still  able  to  sling  her  rifle  over  one  shoulder. 

Taking  the  few  fish  in  her  hands,  she  followed  the  path  up  from  the  dock.  The  door 
was  open,  so  she  walked  straight  into  the  cabin. 

"Huh!"  she  said,  seeing  their  visitor  sitting  asleep.  "That's  how  tired  he  is." 

She  put  the  fish  in  a  bucket  and  washed  their  slime  off  her  hands.  Drying  the  hands 
with  a  worn  towel,  she  took  the  rifle  off  her  shoulder  and  leaned  it  against  the  wall  by  the 
door.  Then  she  took  off  the  pack  and  turned  to  help  their  guest. 

Since  he  was  not  lying  down,  she  worked  off  his  coat.  It  was  a  loose-fitting  kind  for 
outdoor  work,  easy  to  remove.  In  taking  it  off,  she  found  he  had  congealed  blood  down 
one  side  of  his  neck.  It  had  come  from  a  fairly  big  hole  punched  neatly  through  that  ear. 

"Huh,"  she  said  again.  'Is  that  a  bullet-hole?'  she  wondered. 

'What  else  could  it  be?'  she  asked  herself.  —  "My  friend,"  she  said,  "you  came  very 
close  to  being  killed." 

She  decided  to  wash  away  the  blood.  Not  wanting  to  wet  his  shirt,  she  undid  its 
buttons  and  worked  it  off  too.  Then,  with  cold  water,  soap  and  an  old  cloth,  she  removed 
the  blood,  except  for  what  had  stained  his  underwear. 

'He  got  shot  hours  ago,'  she  saw.  'That  blood  on  the  underwear  was  inside  the  other 
clothes,  but  it  has  dried.' 

Next,  she  treated  the  ear  so  it  would  not  become  infected.  When  she  touched  it  with 
germicide,  her  patient  lifted  his  head  for  an  instant  at  the  sting.  His  eyes  blinked  open, 
then  he  fell  asleep  again. 

In  that  instant,  she  noticed  what  a  fine-looking  man  she  was  treating.  She  admired 
more  than  his  face.  She  saw  his  strong  broad  shoulders  and  the  column  of  neck  firmly 
rooted  in  them. 

"Hm,"  she  said.  She  put  small  adhesive  bandages  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  bullet 
hole. 

Next,  she  found  some  ointment  that  her  husband  used  on  his  hands  when  fishing 
caused  problems.  Putting  it  on,  she  saw  just  how  bad  this  man's  hands  were. 

Pity  began  in  her,  replaced  almost  at  once  by  admiring  his  strong-looking  arms. 
'Hm,'  she  thought. 

Next,  she  finished  what  he  had  started,  removing  his  boots,  then  his  socks. 
"Huh,"  she  said.  Even  his  feet  looked  strong. 

Strangely,  it  occurred  to  her  then  that  she  did  not  yet  have  children.  Her  sister  had 
two;  a  cousin  had  three;  and  she  envied  them.  But  her  husband  had  not  yet  made  her 


pregnant. 

She  removed  her  own  boots,  then  undid  her  guest's  trousers.  Getting  onto  the  bed 
behind  him,  she  put  her  hands  under  his  arms  and  linked  them  across  his  chest.  Standing 
and  pulling  up  and  back,  she  tried  to  drag  him  properly  onto  the  bed. 

Something  stirred  in  him  through  his  sleep,  and  his  legs  moved  to  help. 

"Good  for  you!"  she  said.  "I  didn't  think  you  had  that  left  in  you." 

By  the  time  he  was  in  a  good  sleeping  position,  his  trousers  were  half  off.  From  the 
floor  again,  she  pulled  them  all  the  way. 

His  legs  said  the  same  thing  about  his  strength  as  the  other  parts  of  his  body. 
Looking  at  him  lying  there  face-up  in  his  underwear,  she  grinned  to  herself,  asking, 
'What  about  the  parts  I  haven't  seen?' 

She  covered  him  with  a  blanket,  turned  away,  and  went  to  the  sink.  From  under  it, 
she  took  a  pan.  Putting  in  soap,  warm  water  from  a  kettle  on  the  stove  and  the  young 
fellow's  socks,  she  took  them  out  to  the  porch  and  washed  them  for  him.  Then  she  rinsed 
them  and  hung  them  over  a  line  to  dry.  As  she  worked,  she  was  deep  in  thought. 

She  found  the  bucket  for  fish  guts.  Taking  it  in  to  the  sink,  she  cleaned  the  fish.  Then 
she  salted  them  and  put  them  into  the  barrel  she  was  slowly  filling  from  their  net.  She 
worked  with  her  mind  on  something  else. 

Carrying  the  bucket  out  to  their  garden,  she  spilled  the  guts  onto  the  ground  and  dug 
them  in  to  fertilize  it.  That  was  her  last  chore  for  the  moment.  As  she  went  back  to  the 
cabin,  gulls  landed  behind  her. 

She  carefully  washed  her  hands. 


The  woman  tried  to  get  her  mind  off  their  guest.  She  dressed,  but  left  unmade  the 
separate  bed  she  had  arranged  for  herself.  Then  she  had  a  quick  breakfast  and  went  out  to 
their  garden.  She  worked  hard  there. 

By  lunch-time,  she  was  truly  hungry.  Going  into  the  cabin,  she  made  a  simple  meal 
and  took  it  outside  to  eat.  It  was  a  good  day,  and  she  sat  on  the  porch,  trying  to  admire 
their  fine  view  of  the  mountains  across  the  inlet.  Her  mind  kept  wandering. 

After  her  meal,  she  did  a  job  she  had  to  pay  close  attention  to.  She  chopped  wood  for 
their  stove. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  her  husband's  fishing  boat  came  in  view,  she 
was  in  the  garden  again.  She  drove  the  blade  of  her  shovel  into  the  soil  and  left  it  there, 
then  walked  down  to  their  float-dock  to  meet  him. 

As  the  boat  came  in  with  the  current,  its  engine  off,  the  fisherman  put  fenders  over 
its  side,  then  picked  up  a  rope  to  pass.  Though  he  was  about  the  age  and  height  of  the 
guest  he  had  not  yet  met,  his  build  was  slighter.  He  smiled,  showing  a  bit  too  much  of  his 
gums. 

"Hello,  beautiful  one!"  he  said,  handing  her  the  rope. 

"Hi,  handsome!"  she  grinned.  She  did  a  fast  clove-hitch  to  the  cleat  on  the  end  of  the 
dock,  then  followed  him  forward  for  another  rope. 

With  his  boat  tied  up,  the  fisherman  stepped  down  to  the  dock.  To  his  surprise,  his 


wife  gave  him  a  warm  hug.  He  returned  it,  and  she  kissed  him.  More  warmth. 

Seeing  the  extra  row-boat  over  her  shoulder,  he  said,  "A  harbours-authority  wharf 
boat.  Did  you  find  it  adrift?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "a  fellow  rowed  it  in  here  at  dawn.  I  was  after  that  thieving  animal 
that's  been  raiding  our  net,  and  there  the  guy  was,  rowing  fast  asleep.  'Come  ashore!'  I 
called  to  him.  'You're  rowing  against  a  current.'" 

"Huh,"  the  fisherman  said.  "—  Did  you  get  the  thief?" 

"Yeah,"  his  wife  beamed.  "I  nailed  him  good." 

The  fisherman  grimaced  slightly.  Still  looking  at  the  boat,  he  asked,  "What  fool 
would  drill  a  hole  in  an  oar-blade  like  that?" 

His  wife  did  not  say  it  was  probably  a  bullet  hole.  "I  don't  know,"  she  shrugged. 

As  they  started  up  the  path  toward  the  cabin,  she  surprised  him  again  by  taking  his 
hand.  "Where  is  the  man  now?"  he  asked. 

"He  was  exhausted.  I  sent  him  in  to  sleep  on  our  bed  while  I  cleaned  the  fish  out  of 
the  net  and  worked  in  the  garden.  I  also  chopped  plenty  of  firewood.  —  How  was  the 
fishing?" 

"Not  bad,"  he  said.  "But  I  had  to  return  the  long  way  because  of  a  naval-militia  drill. 
—  I  got  what  you  wanted  from  the  store.  I'll  bring  it  up  later." 

They  paused  on  the  porch.  A  spasm  narrowed  the  man's  forehead  for  a  split-second, 
then  he  said,  "The  fishing-authority  patrol  came  along-side,  where  I  was  working.  They 
reminded  me  that  our  boat  licence  will  soon  expire." 

The  wife  looked  worried  at  that,  but  maybe  less  than  usual.  "Aren't  you  going  to 
give  in?"  she  asked.  "Do  things  their  way?" 

Another  spasm  briefly  shrank  the  man's  forehead.  "No,"  he  said. 

"Can  we  still  use  our  net  here?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  that  licence  won't  run  out  for  another  year.  But  we  can't  make  a  living  off 
that." 

"We  have  a  very  good  garden,"  she  said.  "And  we  can  do  some  hunting." 

The  fisherman  made  a  face.  Changing  the  subject,  he  said,  "Let's  look  at  our 
harbours-authority  man." 

The  wife  did  not  comment  on  his  guess  about  who  the  stranger  might  be.  They  went 
in  and  looked. 

The  husband  saw  that  the  man  had  not  been  too  tired  to  get  his  outer  clothes  off  and 
cover  himself  with  a  blanket.  Also,  he  had  lain  on  a  bed  which  had  already  been  made. 
He  was  now  snoring  lightly  in  what  looked  like  normal  sleep. 

"He's  been  like  that  all  day,"  the  wife  marvelled.  Then  she  turned  to  start  making  a 
meal. 

The  fisherman  also  noticed  an  adhesive  bandage  on  one  of  the  man's  ears.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  his  wife  might  have  put  it  there. 

"He's  a  fine-looking  fellow,"  he  remarked.  "—  Look  at  his  poor  hands!" 

"Yeah,"  his  wife  said.  "He  must  not  do  much  rowing.  —  I  gave  him  some  of  your 
ointment.  I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

"Mind?"  the  fisherman  said,  the  spasm  passing  again.  "No.  That  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  won't  be  using  it  much  longer  anyway.  —  Cook  for  three  people,  eh?  Rattle 
around  while  you  work,  and  we'll  see  if  our  guest  will  wake  up.  —  I'm  going  to  the 
backhouse.  Then  I'll  bring  our  supplies  from  the  boat  and  work  in  the  garden  till  we  eat." 


The  escapee  finally  woke  when  the  fisherman's  wife  dropped  the  lid  of  a  pot.  At 
first,  he  couldn't  place  where  he  was.  Having  the  same  rich  colours  and  textures  of  wood, 
this  cabin  was  very  like  the  one  he  had  built  in  their  valley  home. 

He  hitched  up  onto  his  elbows.  The  housewife  was  working  at  the  stove  with  her 
back  to  him,  softly  humming  — .  Was  it  a  lullaby? 

"Hello,"  he  said. 

The  woman  turned  and  smiled.  "You  came  to,"  she  said.  "You've  been  sleeping  all 
day.  —  Did  you  have  good  dreams?" 

The  escapee  grinned,  "Yes.  I  dreamed  about  my  wife  —  early  in  my  sleep,  I  think." 
The  woman  laughed  a  bit  oddly.  "Is  your  wife  good-looking?"  she  asked. 
"She's  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,"  he  said. 

"You  men!"  the  wife  declared.  "That's  what  my  husband  calls  me.  —  He's  home 
now.  If  you  don't  fall  asleep  again,  you  can  have  supper  with  us." 

He  had  been  noticing  the  food  odours.  "Thanks,"  he  said.  "It  smells  excellent.  —  I'll 
get  dressed." 

"I  rinsed  your  socks,"  she  said,  going  out  the  door. 

In  a  minute,  she  was  back,  feeling  them.  "They  seem  to  be  dry,"  she  judged,  handing 
them  over. 

"Thanks  for  your  kindness." 

The  housewife  turned  back  to  her  stove,  saying,  "You  can  get  dressed  now."  She 
joked,  "I  promise  not  to  peek." 

The  escapee  chuckled,  threw  back  a  blanket  he  could  not  remember  covering  himself 
with,  and  moved  over  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  'Huh,'  he  thought.  T  don't  even 
remember  getting  undressed.' 

He  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  think  about  it.  With  everything  except  his  coat  on, 
his  boots  only  partly  done  up,  he  asked,  "Is  there  a  latrine  I  can  use?" 

She  chuckled  at  the  urgent  tone  in  his  voice.  "Out  the  door  and  to  the  left.  You  can't 
miss  it." 

The  escapee  overdid  his  haste,  scratching  himself  as  he  passed  a  thicket  of  roses.  The 
well-used  path  crossed  a  stream  by  way  of  a  log.  It  ended  in  a  building  with  small  floor 
area  that  had  a  low  bench  set  over  a  pit. 

Before  long,  he  was  doing  up  his  pants  again.  Then  he  took  a  fragment  of  soap  from 
a  chipped  dish  at  one  end  of  the  bench-seat  and  walked  back  to  the  stream.  He  washed  his 
face  as  well  as  his  hands. 

After  all  his  rest,  the  hands  were  only  a  little  swollen,  but  as  the  ointment  washed  off 
they  felt  sensitive.  He  looked  at  them  and  thought,  'They  could  slow  my  rowing.' 

When  he  put  back  the  soap,  he  dried  himself  on  a  newly  washed  towel  hanging  over 
the  dish.  Then,  outside  the  backhouse,  he  stood  for  a  moment. 

Using  the  comb  from  his  hip  pocket,  he  looked  at  the  fishing  boat  at  the  dock.  Then 
he  saw  the  fisherman  working  in  the  garden  beyond  the  cabin.  There  were  a  lot  of  tree- 
stumps  in  the  garden,  and  he  thought,  'They  could  use  horses  to  pull  them.' 

He  knelt  and  tied  his  boots  better.  Then  he  started  toward  the  fisherman. 


There  were  twenty  or  so  gulls  on  the  ground  not  far  from  the  man.  As  the  escapee 
approached,  one  pulled  a  long  lumpy  thing  out  of  the  soil  and  flapped  into  the  air  with  it. 
The  others  chased  it,  crying  loudly. 

Smiling,  the  newcomer  called  to  the  fisherman,  "The  gulls  like  your  garden." 

The  fisherman  smiled  back.  "Oh  yes,"  he  said.  Then  he  explained,  "My  wife  digs 
fish  entrails  into  the  soil  to  fertilize  it.  The  birds  soon  learned  that.  They  steal  a  lot,  but 
they  also  defecate  on  the  ground,  so  it  gets  even  better  fertilized."  He  said  his  words  as  if 
exactness  was  very  important  to  him. 

'Entrails,'  the  escapee  noticed.  'Defecate.'  They  were  not  words  he  would  have 
expected  from  most  fishermen.  'Guts'  and  'shit'  seemed  much  more  likely. 

He  also  saw  that  the  same  weeds  they  had  at  home  in  their  valley  threatened  these 
crops.  Were  they  everywhere? 

"How  are  your  hands?"  the  fisherman  asked. 

"They'll  be  okay,"  the  newcomer  said.  "I  just  rowed  too  far  when  I  wasn't  used  to 

it." 

A  spasm  squeezed  the  man's  forehead  for  a  second.  "We  will  get  more  ointment  onto 
them,"  he  said. 

'He  has  a  tic,'  the  escapee  noticed. 

The  fisherman's  wife  came  onto  the  cabin's  porch.  Walking  to  the  end  near  the 
garden,  she  called,  "Supper  is  ready!" 


As  they  began  eating,  the  escapee  looked  at  the  food  in  front  of  him  and  said  to  the 
fisherman  and  his  wife,  "Thank  you  for  this  fine  supper  and  for  my  good  long  rest." 
With  a  look,  the  wife  asked  her  husband  to  answer. 

"It  is  our  pleasure,"  he  smiled.  "We  never  get  visitors,  except  that  sometimes  my 
wife's  sister  and  her  family  come.  Her  husband  has  a  boat." 

The  man  had  realized  that  his  first  view  of  their  guest  was  wrong.  Though  he  had 
been  in  a  harbours-authority  boat,  he  did  not  work  for  them.  Even  more  carefully  than 
usual,  he  said,  "Don't  give  away  any  details,  but  are  you  on  the  run?" 

The  escapee  swiftly  decided  to  trust  these  people.  "Yes,"  he  said.  " —  There  is 
something  very  important  that  the  government  and  I  don't  agree  on." 

The  fisherman's  tic  wrinkled  his  forehead.  He  said,  "For  two  reasons,  this 
government  is  no  friend  of  ours.  We  are  happy  to  help  you." 

"Thanks,"  the  guest  replied.  "All  I  need  after  this  are  some  details  about  this  inlet 
and  a  place  to  stay  till  it  is  dark." 

"You  will  go  on  that  soon?" 

Still  chewing,  the  housewife  said,  "Your  hands  are  in  bad  bad  shape.  You  shouldn't 
go  that  fast." 

Her  husband  agreed.  "Give  them  a  chance  to  heal.  We  have  a  very  good  ointment  for 
that." 

"Would  you  also  have  some  gloves  that  I  could  buy?  Maybe  I  could  have  the 
ointment  on  under  the  gloves.  —  Could  I  ask  why  the  government  is  not  your  friend 
either?" 


A  spasm  briefly  narrowed  the  fisherman's  forehead.  "First,"  he  explained,  "they  had 
me  turned  out  of  college  because  I  would  not  join  their  students'  militia  group.  I  was 
studying  physics  and  would  have  been  very  happy  to  continue.  —  But  they  could  see  that 
I  was  not  likely  to  work  on  projects  which  have  their  precious  'military  uses'." 

"Hm,"  said  the  escapee.  "Why  wouldn't  you  join  the  militia?" 

The  man  said,  "I  was  brought  up  with  strong  religious  views.  Much  has  been  lost 
because  of  my  studies,  but  I  have  always  believed  firmly  in  not  killing.  I  don't  even  like 
killing  the  fish  I  catch." 

"He's  real  tender-hearted,"  his  wife  explained.  "He  doesn't  even  kill  flies." 

Their  guest  said,  "Our  reasons  are  different,  but  I  also  refused  to  join  the  militia. 
That's  why  I'm  on  the  run.  —  Did  you  mention  another  reason  for  the  government  not 
being  your  friend?" 

The  tic  came  again  as  the  man  continued,  "Their  fisheries  authority  caused  an 
awkward  delay  in  getting  my  state  identity  card.  Also,  it  refuses  to  renew  my  licence  for 
fishing  from  the  boat.  Though  I  don't  like  killing  fish,  it  has  become  our  way  of  making  a 
living.  As  things  are,  I  am  lucky  to  have  that,  and  we  will  soon  lose  it." 

Oddly,  the  wife  did  not  seem  worried.  For  the  moment,  she  seemed  to  have  dropped 
out  of  their  chat.  She  was  sitting  with  an  odd  look  on  her  face,  perhaps  thinking  about 
something  that  greatly  pleased  her. 

The  escapee  remembered,  'My  wife  often  had  that  look  when  she  was  pregnant.'  He 
asked  the  man,  "Why  won't  the  fisheries  people  renew  your  licence?" 

"The  same  reason  as  before,"  said  the  fisherman.  The  tic  came  again  as  he  added, 
"This  time,  it  is  the  naval  militia." 

The  guest  said,  "Ah,  I  see.  —  They  sent  me  a  final  warning.  Did  you  get  one?" 

"Not  yet.  It  is  probably  just  a  matter  of  time." 

"I  believe  so,"  the  escapee  said.  "The  naval  militia  is  newer  than  the  army  one. 
Maybe  they  haven't  reached  the  final-warning  stage  yet,  but  they  will.  —  What  will  you 
do  then?" 

The  fisherman  got  up  to  light  a  lantern.  Outside,  dusk  was  falling.  Finally,  he  said,  "I 
cannot  and  will  not  join  their  militia.  But  I  don't  know  yet  what  I  can  do." 

The  escapee  found  himself  liking  and  trusting  this  man.  The  more  they  talked,  the 
more  he  felt  that  way.  He  made  a  quick  decision. 

"Do  you  have  some  blank  paper  and  a  pencil?"  he  asked.  "I  will  draw  you  a  map, 
showing  the  place  I'm  heading  for.  It  is  a  mountain  valley  where  my  wife  and  I  have 
begun  farming.  When  the  warning  arrives,  you  will  have  a  way  out.  —  I  hope  to  be  back 
there  soon  with  my  family  —  and  possibly  some  friends." 

The  fisherman  went  to  a  cupboard  and  returned  with  a  binder  he  had  labelled 
Electrogravitics.  Flipping  to  the  back,  he  removed  several  blank  pages.  Handing  the 
escapee  one,  he  also  got  a  pencil  and  eraser.  Then  he  sat  down  again. 

The  guest  began  an  outline  map  of  the  route  he  was  following.  As  he  drew,  he 
explained  what  he  was  showing. 

His  host  sat  rolling  and  unrolling  the  other  blank  pages.  That  seemed  to  be  just  a 
habit;  he  was  watching  intently.  Several  times,  he  asked  questions  to  make  things  clearer. 

When  he  knew  how  to  reach  the  mountain  refuge,  the  fisherman  put  the  map  and 
other  pages  back  into  the  binder.  Then  he  put  the  binder  back  in  the  cupboard. 

Returning  to  the  table,  he  said,  "How  can  I  thank  you?  It  is  a  huge  relief  to  see  a  way 


out.  —  Will  my  wife  be  welcome  as  well?" 

They  looked  at  her.  She  had  watched  the  drawing  of  the  map.  Now  she  smiled  and 
stood  to  serve  their  last  dish. 

"Yes,"  the  escapee  said,  though  he  felt  less  sure  about  her. 

The  fisherman  asked,  "What  if  we  have  a  child?  She  longs  to  have  a  baby." 

"That  is  fine.  Our  own  children  were  babies  when  we  moved  there.  In  case  of 
medical  problems,  though,  my  wife  is  a  fully  trained  nurse.  Two  of  the  friends  I 
mentioned  are  also  in  medicine.  One  is  a  doctor,  the  other  a  head  nurse." 

"Those  are  impressive  friends." 

"Moving  there  would  also  prevent  your  children  from  being  barbarized." 

The  fisherman  would  figure  that  out.  For  the  moment,  he  only  said,  "Thanks  again. 
—  Now  how  can  we  help  you?" 

The  escapee  said,  "As  I  said,  my  biggest  need  is  for  facts.  Your  place  here  surprised 
me,  though  I  have  a  fairly  up-to-date  map.  Are  there  others  like  it  farther  up  the  inlet?" 

"Only  one,"  said  his  host,  "but  it  is  on  the  other  side,  and  you  should  follow  this 
shore.  Watch  out  for  the  junior  naval  militia  however.  They  use  a  place  at  the  head  of  the 
inlet  that  used  to  be  for  people  on  holidays.  They  row  up  there,  camp  for  a  night  or  two, 
have  some  target  practice,  then  row  back.  Moving  only  in  darkness,  you  should  not  meet 
them." 

The  guest  joked,  "I  will  try  not  to  be  their  target.  —  Anything  else?" 

The  wife  said,  "You  were  rowing  long  after  you  should've  stopped.  Don't  do  that." 

The  fisherman  advised,  "At  dawn,  find  a  place  along  the  shore,  and  lie  low  until  it  is 
dark  again.  After  midnight,  there  will  probably  be  a  moon  to  light  the  shore.  It  rises  late, 
these  nights,  but  if  the  weather  holds  good  you  will  have  it." 

The  escapee  looked  out  the  window.  "It  is  nearly  dark,"  he  said.  "Can  you  sell  me 
some  gloves?" 

"I  will  gladly  give  you  them,"  said  the  man,  " —  and  the  ointment  for  your  hands. 
But  the  hands  need  to  heal.  Won't  you  stay  for  at  least  a  day?" 

The  escapee  stood.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  "but  the  faster  I  move  on,  the  less  chance 
they  have  of  catching  me."  Looking  at  his  hostess,  he  said,  "And  thank  you,  mam,  for  the 
long  rest  and  this  excellent  meal." 

"You're  welcome,"  she  said.  Then  she  asked  her  husband,  "Couldn't  we  take  him 
most  of  the  way  up  the  inlet  in  the  fish  boat?" 

Before  the  man  could  answer,  the  guest  said,  "No-no.  You  are  already  in  enough 
trouble  with  the  government." 


When  it  was  fully  dark,  the  fisherman  and  his  wife  went  with  the  escapee  to  their 
float-dock.  There  were  many  stars,  but  the  path  was  shown  mainly  by  lamp-light  slanting 
down  from  the  cabin. 

"Do  the  gloves  fit?"  asked  the  fisherman. 

"They  are  slightly  tight,"  said  the  escapee,  hitching  a  strap  of  his  pack  higher  on  one 
shoulder.  "That  might  be  good.  They  won't  slide  around." 

"Right.  But  if  your  hands  start  aching,  slit  the  wrist-bands  of  the  gloves.  Let  more 


blood  get  to  your  muscles." 
"All  right." 

When  their  guest  was  in  his  government  row-boat,  the  fisherman's  wife  handed  him 
the  jar  of  ointment.  "My  husband  says  to  take  the  whole  thing,"  she  said. 
"Thank  you  both  very  much." 

The  fisherman  bent  to  free  the  boat's  bow-rope  from  its  cleat.  "We  can  get  more 
ointment,"  he  said,  "but  I  doubt  if  I  will  need  it  now.  —  Use  it  like  grease.  Stop  rowing 
sometimes  and  grease  your  palms.  —  Remember  to  stop  rowing  well  before  dawn." 

"Right,"  the  escapee  said.  He  got  his  oars  in  the  water  and  took  his  position  for  using 
them. 

"Thank  you  again  for  telling  us  about  your  valley,"  said  the  fisherman.  " —  To  avoid 
our  inshore  current,  head  straight  out  for  a  way.  —  Good  luck.  There  is  always  luck." 

"Take  good  care  of  your  poor  poor  hands,"  the  woman  advised. 

"Good  luck  to  both  of  you,"  the  escapee  replied.  "I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  valley 
before  long."  He  began  moving. 

Soon  he  was  past  the  pinnacle  of  rock  and  out  on  the  inlet.  Then  he  was  around  a 
bend  of  the  shore,  alone  again. 

He  admired  the  great  number  of  stars  and  their  brightness.  They  would  also  be 
shining  on  his  wife  and  children  in  their  valley  —  unless  they  had  gone  to  stay  for  a  while 
at  her  parents'  place  in  their  suburb  of  the  capital. 

He  told  himself,  'Think  only  about  rowing.  Become  very  good  at  it.' 

He  recalled  that  he  had  made  himself  into  something  like  a  living  engine  before,  and 
tried  to  do  it  again.  Then  he  tried  to  make  his  mind  empty  and  just  row  steadily  on. 

Hours  later,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  put  the  ointment  on  his  hands  again.  He 
did  that. 

Still  later,  his  attention  was  caught  by  what  sounded  like  breathing  in  the  water 
nearby.  'What  could  it  be?'  he  wondered  briefly. 
Then  he  emptied  his  mind  again  and  rowed. 

When  the  moon  rose,  he  pulled  on  for  several  more  hours.  After  that,  he  began 
feeling  cold,  even  though  he  was  working  hard.  Having  noticed  the  cold,  he  also  saw  that 
the  moon  was  looking  less  yellow,  more  white.  Before  long,  he  also  noticed  tints  of  pink 
on  shreds  of  grey  cloud  that  spread  up  the  sky  like  feathers  in  some  huge  open  wing. 

After  a  while,  the  far  shore  of  the  inlet  began  showing.  Bands  of  mist  wound  their 
way  slowly  over  the  deep  calm  water,  sometimes  catching  on  rocks  that  rose  out  of  it.  He 
shivered. 

'I  rowed  too  long  again,'  he  realised. 

He  must  find  a  place  to  hide,  some  dent  in  the  shore-line  where  he  could  tie  up  and 
spend  the  day  asleep.  To  keep  rowing  after  dawn  would  be  running  the  risk  of  — 

He  could  not  tell  all  the  dangers  there  might  be.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  nation. 

His  back  ached  badly  again.  Because  of  the  gloves  and  ointment,  his  hands  were 
much  less  swollen,  but  they  seemed  partly  cramped  around  the  oars. 

A  shadowy  break  in  the  shore-line  caught  his  eye.  To  look  at  it  closely,  he  rowed  in 
past  a  high  rock  that  was  black  with  cormorants. 

T  should  have  stopped  sooner,'  he  thought  again. 


The  place  was  a  tiny  cove  with  good  deep  water.  It  was  partly  hidden  by  hanging 
branches  of  trees  that  grew  low  on  the  shore.  Its  walls  were  sheer  and  mossy.  A  spring 
trickled  down  one  side. 

This  was  just  the  place  he  needed.  Because  of  the  branches,  the  boat  would  not  be 
noticed  from  out  on  the  inlet.  Nor  was  anyone  likely  to  come  along  the  steep  shore. 

A  small  frog  watched  blankly  from  a  damp  ledge  as  he  tied  the  bow-rope  to  a  root.  It 
jutted  out  of  one  crack  in  the  rock  and  angled  down  nearly  to  the  water  before  going  into 
another  crack. 

Though  he  was  very  tired,  he  took  the  trouble  to  eat.  On  the  stove  that  he  he  had 
found  more  fuel  for  at  the  government  lab,  he  heated  a  tin  offish,  also  taken  from  there. 
Sipping  some  spring  water,  he  thought,  'Here's  to  that  lab  —  especially  the  lovely  typist 
who  looks  so  much  like  my  beautiful  wife.' 

He  recalled  the  typist  and  janitor  saying,  "Long  live  democracy." 

The  food  nearly  killed  his  appetite.  It  was  crusted  over  with  a  yellow  curd  that 
suggested  the  fish  had  been  long  dead  before  it  had  been  canned.  Nor  did  it  smell  or  taste 
good.  It  was  just  fuel  for  his  hard-working  body.  At  least  its  warmth  ended  his  shivering. 

Now  he  turned  to  sleeping.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of  finding  a  place  on  the  rugged 
shore  and  made  his  bed  in  the  boat.  It  had  leaked  a  little,  but  the  water  was  still  well 
below  the  floor  boards,  so  he  stretched  out  on  them.  He  used  his  blanket  for  a  pillow,  his 
paint-stained  hammock  for  a  blanket.  It  was  a  poor  bed,  but  after  a  hard  night  of  rowing 
he  was  soon  asleep. 


It  seemed  only  a  short  time  till  a  rough  prod  at  the  escapee's  shoulder  brought  him 
back  to  half-sleep.  Before  he  had  even  opened  an  eye,  he  felt  dimly,  'My  escape  is  over.' 
But  his  mind  struggled  back  toward  sleep  again. 

In  dreams,  he  had  crossed  the  draw-bridge  over  the  creek  below  their  house  on  the 
bluff  and  had  just  seen  his  wife.  She  had  been  for  a  swim  in  the  lake  and  was  coming  out 
of  the  water.  He  had  called  to  her,  and  she  had  looked  up  and  screamed  in  delight.  They 
had  started  running  toward  one  another  across  the  sandy  beach.  A  smile  lit  his  sleeping 
face. 

"Wake  up  there!" 

An  angry  voice  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the  mauling  of  his  shoulder  undid  sleep 
again.  His  haggard  eyes  opened. 

What  he  saw  shrank  his  spirit  for  a  long  moment:  the  thorn-point  of  a  bayonet. 
Beyond  it  was  the  bore  of  a  rifle.  Beyond  that  were  two  hard  eyes  set  in  a  shrewd  face 
that  was  under  a  naval  officer's  cap. 

"Haul  up  out  of  there,"  the  sailor  ordered.  "Explain  yourself." 

With  more  courage  than  he  might  have  foreseen,  he  got  to  a  kneeling  position.  He 
could  now  see  rows  of  young  faces  behind  the  officer.  They  were  under  sailor  hats  which 
had  black  bands  with  gold  print  that  said  they  belonged  to  the  junior  naval  militia.  They 
were  looking  wide-eyed  over  the  high  gunwale  of  a  ship's  boat  that  had  nosed  into  the 
cove.  All  other  signs  of  their  being  excited  were  controlled. 

Pointing  the  gun,  the  officer  demanded,  "Explain  why  the  transom  of  your  boat  is 


marked  'National  Harbours  Authority'."  He  also  seemed  to  be  wondering  about  the 
damaged  gunwale.  By  good  luck,  the  bullet  hole  in  the  oar-blade  was  out  of  his  view. 

A  strong  respect  for  truth  came  to  the  escapee's  rescue.  He  was  still  fuzzy-headed, 
but  he  answered  in  a  way  that  surprised  the  officer. 

"Well,"  he  said,  still  kneeling,  "it  belongs  to  the  harbours  authority." 

The  sailor  must  have  been  expecting  some  lie.  That  statement  needed  a  new  point  of 
view. 

"Ah,  I  see.  You  are  a  harbours-authority  worker  then?  — " 

The  sailor  noticed  smears  of  white  and  black  paint  on  the  tarpaulin  material  of  the 
hammock  and  pictured  things  under  the  stern-seat  of  the  boat,  where  he  could  not  see 
them. 

"—  You  are  painting  channel  markers  here  in  the  inlet?"  he  guessed. 

The  escapee  yawned  widely,  putting  up  a  hand  to  cover  his  mouth.  Did  his 
movements  include  a  nod  that  meant  'yes'? 

Lowering  the  gun,  the  officer  seemed  to  relax,  perhaps  about  to  order  his  boat  back 
out  of  the  cove.  However,  he  noticed  a  bandage  on  one  of  the  escapee's  ears,  and  that  led 
him  to  say,  "I  would  not  be  doing  my  full  duty  if  I  didn't  check  your  papers." 

The  escapee  tensed  a  little,  but  hid  the  fact  by  stretching.  "Certainly,"  he  said. 

Still  kneeling,  he  put  a  hand  to  one  hip  pocket  and  pulled  out  his  wallet.  He  was 
thankful  it  had  been  returned  to  him  with  most  of  his  other  personal  things  when  he  was 
sent  to  labour  camp  #904.  Though  his  hands  were  awkward  from  rowing,  he  managed  to 
sort  through  its  different  cards. 

"Driver's  licence,"  he  offered,  but  the  sailor  made  no  move  to  look  at  it. 

He  paused  for  a  second  over  a  small  picture  of  his  lovely  wife  and  their  little 
daughters.  Then,  holding  out  another  card,  he  said,  "Labour  union." 

The  officer  didn't  even  glance  at  it.  (A  lucky  thing,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  this 
supposed  painter  was  a  mechanic.  Still  sleepy,  the  escapee  had  made  a  mistake  that  could 
have  cost  his  freedom.)  The  sailor  brushed  the  card  aside. 

"Your  state  code  card,  man,  your  s.c.  card,"  he  said  slowly,  clearly.  This  painter 
seemed  to  lack  brains. 

The  escapee  stopped  sorting  through  his  wallet.  Though  it  was  something  quite  new, 
he  had  heard  of  the  state  code  card.  The  fisherman  had  mentioned  his.  In  far-off  camp 
#904,  they  had  not  expected  to  get  theirs  for  some  time. 

Noticing  the  delay,  the  sailor  raised  his  gun  again.  "You  have  no  s.c.  card?"  he 
asked,  surprised.  Had  his  guess  been  right  after  all? 

The  escapee  looked  straight  at  him,  but  his  eyes  were  bleak.  "Not  yet,"  he  said 
firmly.  "I've  just  come  back  from  working  in  a  more  distant  inlet  for  a  few  months.  Ours 
weren't  issued  yet." 

The  mind  of  the  armed  forces  then  took  over.  The  officer  said,  "Well  you  are  under 
arrest  till  your  code  card  is  issued.  Step  aboard." 
"But  the  channel  markers  — " 
"Never  mind  the  markers.  Come  aboard!" 

For  the  moment,  he  could  do  nothing.  To  try  jumping  ashore,  then  climbing  the  steep 
ground  under  rifle  fire,  would  be  madness.  They  all  had  guns  and  would  enjoy  a  live 
target.  He  would  get  nowhere. 

The  prisoner  was  left  in  the  bow  of  the  ship's  boat,  perched  up  where  he  could  easily 


be  watched  from  the  tiller.  The  harbours-authority  wharf  boat  was  taken  in  tow. 

As  the  sailor  returned  to  his  course  for  the  capital,  his  prisoner  felt  sadness  growing 
in  himself.  Seeing  a  flock  of  terns  working  an  area  of  water  some  distance  out  would 
often  have  lifted  him  from  that  mood.  This  time,  it  did  not. 

When  they  came  opposite  the  fisherman's  cabin,  the  prisoner  was  watching  the 
shore.  The  man  was  working  in  his  garden  under  a  noon-day  sun  that  had  made  him  wear 
a  hat.  He  looked  out  at  the  junior  naval  militia  boat  and  at  once  noticed  the  grey  row-boat 
astern  and  the  man  sitting  at  the  bow,  tall  and  alone. 

The  prisoner  and  his  recent  host  exchanged  looks  across  the  distance.  Neither  waved. 
The  fisherman  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  his  head. 

Had  the  whole  thing  been  some  kind  of  very  clear  dream,  the  prisoner  wondered.  Did 
he  really  have  a  lovely  wife?  Did  he  really  have  two  little  girls,  a  friend  who  was  a 
doctor,  a  mountain-valley  home? 

That  seemed  like  another  life  somehow,  a  past  and  happier  life  he  had  once  enjoyed 
somewhere  else  in  a  pleasant  place.  His  life  now  was  not  happy:  escape  and  capture, 
flight  from  doing  what  was  wrong  and  being  punished  for  doing  what  was  right.  It 
seemed  like  another  kind  of  world,  a  place  where  —  strangely,  just  for  the  moment  — 
only  the  principle  of  peace  that  he  tried  to  live  by  seemed  fully  real. 


When  he  looked  carefully,  the  prisoner  saw  that  some  of  the  junior  naval  militia  were 
girls.  From  quiet  but  foul-mouthed  chat  that  he  heard  going  back  down  the  inlet  and 
harbour,  he  learned  how  he  had  come  to  be  captured  again. 

The  officer  was  a  boatswain  from  one  of  the  destroyers  anchored  in  the  capital's 
harbour.  He  had  been  ordered  to  take  these  youngsters  on  a  training  exercise  while  his 
ship  was  in  port.  Although  that  was  just  an  overnight  boating  and  camping  trip  with  target 
practice,  most  sailors  have  other  things  to  do  when  their  ship  is  in. 

When  he  had  seen  the  escapee's  boat,  the  officer  had  been  looking  through  his  field 
glasses  at  cormorants  on  a  rock.  He  was  certainly  not  a  bird-watcher,  but  he  had  been 
taking  his  mind  off  what  he  thought  of  as  a  punishment  he  had  not  deserved.  Low- 
hanging  branches  had  nearly  hidden  the  row-boat,  but  the  glasses  had  easily  picked  it  out. 
Because  of  his  bad  mood,  he  might  have  shrugged  the  matter  off,  but  he  could  not  explain 
to  himself  how  a  boat  with  such  words  on  its  stern  would  be  there.  His  crew  had  actually 
rowed  some  distance  past  the  cove  when  he  put  about  and  ran  back. 

The  boatswain  took  the  prisoner  aboard  his  ship,  but  he  was  soon  passed  on  to  the 
national  police.  Before  long,  he  was  found  to  be  the  enforced  worker  who  had  escaped 
from  labour  camp  #904. 

He  did  not  answer  their  questions  about  how  he  had  managed  to  get  away  from  there. 
Since  torture  was  not  yet  in  use  again,  they  would  have  to  figure  it  out  themselves.  Even 
promises  of  easy  treatment  could  not  get  the  prisoner  to  tell  how  he  had  reached  the 
capital.  He  did  not  trust  their  promises  and,  after  all,  he  might  soon  need  to  use  the  same 
method  of  escape  again. 


Finally,  they  charged  him  —  strangely,  he  thought  —  with  serious  failure  to  obey 
militia  discipline  and  being  absent  without  leave.  Then  two  policemen  pushed  him  into  a 
black  vehicle,  talking  darkly  of  a  very  grim  prison. 

By  then,  he  was  over  the  low  spirits  he  had  been  in  after  his  capture,  and  saw  that 
bad  luck  as  delay,  not  defeat.  Oddly,  he  seemed  to  meet  their  new  challenge  with  more 
will  than  he'd  had  before.  He  did  not  believe  their  threat  about  the  new  prison,  but  he 
hoped  he  could  somehow  continue  his  escape  before  they  sent  him  to  a  place  as  far  away 
as  camp  #904. 

Through  heavy  screen  on  the  windows  at  the  back  of  their  vehicle,  he  saw  them  take 
a  highway  leading  out  of  the  capital.  That  much  was  good.  It  meant  getting  closer  to  his 
home. 


The  police  vehicle  with  its  prisoner  turned  off  the  highway  in  the  suburbs.  Then  they 
passed  a  small  lake.  The  near  side  of  it  was  almost  bare  of  growth;  the  other  side  was 
lightly  wooded.  Not  far  from  the  water,  they  paused,  then  drove  through  a  huge  concrete 
arch  that  was  closed  at  once  by  heavy  steel-bound  doors. 

"SHEE-it,"  the  prisoner  muttered,  thinking,  'They  meant  that  part  about  a  fully 
secure  prison.' 

What  he  now  saw  was  the  inside  of  a  tall  weather- streaked  wall  that  was  patrolled  by 
a  guard  with  a  rifle  slung  on  his  shoulder.  A  corner  that  he  could  see  had  a  manned  tower. 
Gloomy  grey  buildings  occupied  the  middle  of  the  walled  area,  and  all  their  windows 
were  barred. 

'Escaping  from  here  will  take  study,'  he  thought. 

They  took  him  into  a  small  building,  where  his  personal  facts  and  crimes  were 
recorded.  To  his  surprise,  he  was  not  made  to  put  on  a  prisoner's  uniform.  He  was 
searched,  but  did  not  have  to  give  up  all  the  things  he  carried.  They  took  his  jack-knife. 

There  too,  he  saw  the  last  of  his  pack,  which  the  police  had  brought  along.  He  was 
allowed  to  keep  some  of  the  more  harmless  things  from  it  however:  the  blanket,  his 
shaving  kit,  a  towel,  and  the  letters  to  people  at  home  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
mail  from  camp  #904.  Earlier,  the  crossbow  and  slingshot  he  had  made  there  had  nearly 
caused  them  to  lay  further  charges,  but  strangely  he  now  got  to  keep  the  fishing  rod. 

'What's  going  on?'  he  wondered.  What  could  he  do  with  a  fishing  rod  in  this  place? 

Next,  he  was  herded  to  the  prison's  stores.  A  threadbare  blanket  was  added  to  the 
one  he  had  brought  from  camp  #904.  A  well-worn  pair  of  sheets  was  also  issued. 

He  was  especially  puzzled  by  what  happened  after  that.  He  was  put  into  the  vehicle 
again  and  taken  back  out  through  the  gate.  Just  beyond  it,  they  turned  and  drove  around 
to  the  side  of  the  prison  that  faced  the  lake.  Halfway  along  the  wall,  they  stopped.  He  was 
removed  a  second  time. 

Now  he  saw  a  barbed-wire  compound  laid  out  under  the  wall  of  the  prison.  It 
contained  a  tent  village  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ones  along  the  power-line  right-of-way  at 
camp  #904.  The  place  looked  crowded  though.  Had  an  extra  row  of  tents  had  been  added 
inside  the  wire,  maybe  even  two  rows? 

They  took  him  into  a  guards'  hut  just  outside  the  gate  of  the  compound  for  the  same 


listing  of  facts  already  made  inside  the  wall.  Talk  between  the  guards  and  police  revealed 
that  the  inner  prison  was  full  with  dangerous  criminals  and  people  whose  politics 
bothered  the  government.  Less  powerful  people  who  troubled  them,  small-time  criminals 
and  most  women  were  now  kept  in  this  tacked-on  pen. 

When  the  police  had  finished  turning  the  prisoner  over  to  his  new  jailers,  the  older 
constable  advised,  "Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  this  one.  He  has  already  escaped  from  camp 
#904." 

The  head  guard  laughed  to  mock  that.  Looking  straight  at  their  new  inmate,  he  said, 
"Camp  #904  has  no  electric  fence.  It  is  not  guarded  by  vicious  dogs." 

The  prisoner  tried  to  seem  afraid,  but  he  was  thinking,  'Tell  me  more.  The  more  you 
tell  me,  the  less  I  have  to  find  out,  and  the  sooner  I'll  be  out  of  here.  Keep  bragging.' 

An  armed  guard  took  the  new  inmate  through  the  barbed-wire  gate,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  thick  wooden  bar  and  heavy  padlocked  chain.  The  prisoner  noticed  that  the 
wire  of  the  gate  itself  did  not  carry  current.  Its  strands  were  enough  of  a  barrier,  however 
—  and  add  to  that  the  two  dogs  that  growled  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  problem  of 
escaping  from  the  compound  would  be  made  considerably  harder  by  those  animals. 

As  he  was  being  taken  to  his  assigned  bunk,  he  was  being  inspected  in  a  way  he  did 
not  notice.  The  people  of  another  tent  came  out  to  see  him  as  he  passed.  They  were  the 
women  of  the  kitchen  staff,  and  they  seemed  to  like  what  they  saw. 

At  the  time,  he  was  looking  at  the  wall  of  the  prison.  The  guard  there  seemed  to  pay 
attention  to  the  compound  as  well  as  the  area  inside.  Here  was  another  problem,  but  he 
was  very  lucky  to  be  outside  that  wall. 

The  bed  he  was  assigned  to  was  in  a  tent  not  far  from  the  dining  hall.  He  was  put  in 
the  place  with  the  most  draughts,  next  to  the  door,  but  he  easily  saw  the  good  side  of  that. 

Fifteen  other  men  slept  under  the  same  canvas  roof,  a  surly-looking  lot  that  smelled 
of  strong  cleansers  and  aging  sweat  —  the  prison  smell.  He  supposed  many  of  them  had 
started  their  time  inside  the  wall  and  had  been  moved  out  to  make  room  for  others  more 
dangerous  to  the  state. 

So  this  was  his  new  prison.  He  must  learn  all  about  it  as  soon  as  he  could. 


He  had  only  been  in  his  new  prison  an  hour  when  a  loud  anxious  buzzer  that  might 
kill  some  appetites  called  the  inmates  to  a  meal.  It  brought  streams  of  men  out  of  the 
tents.  He  joined  them,  helped  himself  to  utensils  just  inside  the  tent  dining  hall,  and  fell 
into  a  line  filing  past  a  counter  where  the  food  was  dished  out. 

Just  as  at  camp  #904,  women  tended  the  counter.  One  eyed  him  as  he  came  toward 
her.  She  seemed  too  young  to  be  in  prison. 

Her  eyes  were  very  clear.  The  eyebrows  and  contours  of  her  forehead  were  beautiful. 
Her  mouth  was  slightly  big,  but  her  friendly  smile  showed  fine  white  teeth. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  glancing  at  his  hurt  ear.  "You  are  new  here." 

"Hello,"  he  smiled.  "Yes,  I  just  got  in." 

"Are  you  the  guy  who  escaped  from  camp  #904?"  She  seemed  to  admire  that. 
As  she  scooped  something  nameless  onto  his  plate,  he  grinned,  saying,  "My  bad 
record  got  here  before  me." 


She  laughed,  and  he  moved  on.  Hearing  them,  though,  men  ahead  of  him  in  line 
turned  to  size  him  up.  Other  women  at  the  counter  did  the  same. 

Taking  a  seat  at  one  of  the  large  rough  tables,  he  began  his  first  meal  in  the  place. 
The  food  was  given  out  in  small  amounts  and  was  about  the  worst  that  could  be  fed  to 
human  beings.  Something  looked  like  rice,  but  probably  wasn't.  Other  things  were 
shrivelled  or  mushy.  The  small  whole  fish  that  stared  up  at  him  looked  more  like  — 

'Dog's  food,'  he  thought.  'Of  course!' 

If  it  was  fit  for  dogs,  he  would  feed  some  to  the  dogs.  Maybe  he  could  train  the  ones 
at  the  gate  not  to  bark  when  he  finally  cut  through  the  wire  there. 

He  cut  off  the  head,  tail  and  fins  of  the  fish.  Unseen,  he  hoped,  he  put  them  into  a 
coat  pocket.  When  he  had  finished  the  nearly  tasteless  flesh,  he  left  the  bones.  But  would 
the  dogs  eat  the  parts  he  had  saved  for  them? 

When  night  came,  he  stretched  out  in  his  new  bed,  waiting,  watching.  A  searchlight 
ran  yellowly  over  the  roof  of  the  tent  sometimes,  not  often  enough  to  cause  much 
concern.  It  was  worked  from  the  wall  above,  and  must  shine  mostly  on  the  inner  prison, 
where  people  the  government  believed  were  more  of  a  threat  might  be  trying  to  get  out. 
Also,  it  was  operated  in  a  quite  regular  way.  Soon  he  could  judge  the  time  between  its 
sweeps. 

Half  an  hour  after  lights-out,  snoring  filled  the  tent,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  could  leave 
unseen.  He  found  his  bits  of  fish,  waited  till  the  searchlight  had  just  swept  the  roof,  then 
slipped  out.  Dressed  only  in  his  underwear,  it  looked  as  if  he  was  just  going  to  urinate. 

Staying  in  the  shadows  of  tents,  he  found  his  way  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gate.  In 
the  crowded  compound,  he  got  fairly  close.  Light  spilled  from  a  window  of  the  guards' 
hut,  showing  the  dogs  lying  outside  it. 

They  looked  in  his  direction  and  began  growling,  a  low  uncertain  sound.  One  stood. 
They  seemed  to  scent  him  slightly,  but  not  see  him. 

The  guards  were  in  the  hut.  They  did  not  seem  to  patrol  the  wire. 

He  did  not  try  to  go  closer.  He  threw  the  pieces  of  fish  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  all  landed  on  the  dogs'  side  of  the  gate. 

They  gulped  down  his  offerings  and  looked  for  more,  but  there  were  no  begging 
barks.  The  prisoner  stood  there,  letting  them  get  his  scent. 

'Leave  your  scent  here,'  he  thought.  He  left  it  in  liquid  form,  then  returned  to  his 
bunk. 

Sleep  did  not  come  easily  though;  his  bed  was  very  lumpy.  The  mattress  felt  as  if  it 
was  stuffed  with  knotted  rope  ends.  In  fact,  everything  in  the  compound  seemed  as  poor 
as  the  food.  'Dog  food,'  he  grinned  into  the  dark. 

Was  this  compound  supplied  with  what  was  cast  off  by  labour  camps:  the  food  they 
would  not  accept,  their  threadbare  blankets  and  sheets,  their  lumpy  mattresses,  and 
probably  their  leaky  tents?  He  found  he  had  already  begun  thinking  of  the  place  as 
second-hand.  Even  its  inmates,  including  himself,  were  discards  from  the  prison  inside 
the  wall. 

'What  about  that  pretty  girl  on  the  food  counter?'  he  asked  himself.  She  had  not 
seemed  like  a  discard. 

Next,  his  thoughts  went  to  the  gate  guards,  and  he  realized  that  they  had  not  seemed 
confident.  They  had  been  self-conscious,  perhaps  new  in  their  jobs.  Judging  from  a 
distance,  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  between  them  and  the  guards  who  patrolled 


the  wall.  It  was  as  if  the  state  had  recently  taken  them  out  of  offices  that  had  too  many 
workers,  given  them  a  day  of  rifle  drill,  put  them  into  prison-service  uniforms,  and 
ordered  them,  "Stand  there." 

Nor  did  the  dogs  seem  to  be  the  vicious  animals  he  had  been  warned  about.  They 
were  not  trained  to  be  fierce.  However,  they  were  still  a  big  threat.  If  he  could  not  win 
them  over  with  his  scraps  of  food,  there  might  be  no  real  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
compound. 

Making  friends  with  the  dogs  would  take  time.  While  he  did  that,  he  had  to  find 
some  tool  that  would  get  him  through  the  barbed  wire.  He  had  just  begun  wondering  if  he 
could  make  a  wire-cutter  out  of  knives  from  the  cookhouse  when  something  caught  his 
attention.  He  began  listening  closely. 

After  a  few  seconds,  a  quavering  sound  came  to  him  through  the  stillness  of  night 
outside  and  the  snores  of  his  neighbours  inside.  It  was  the  whistle  of  a  train  hooting  its 
way  through  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  It  came  again  from  time  to  time,  and  he  strained 
to  hear  it. 

'It  is  coming  this  way,'  he  decided,  'out  of  the  city.'  At  its  closest,  it  might  have  been 
ten  or  so  city  blocks  away.  That  was  hard  to  judge. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  'It's  a  fine  time  of  night  for  escape,'  he  thought. 


The  one-time  prisoner  from  camp  #904  soon  found  that  the  barbed-wire  compound 
was  not  much  of  a  jail.  Many  of  its  inmates  had  been  trusties  behind  the  walls,  non- 
dangerous  long-term  prisoners  who  were  not  in  jail  for  their  politics.  The  rest  were 
serving  short  terms  for  petty  crimes.  Most  hoped  their  time  served  would  be  made  shorter 
and  did  all  they  could  to  earn  that  reward. 

Because  of  the  people  they  dealt  with,  the  guards  had  found  they  did  not  have  to  be 
strict.  Some  were  even  friendly.  They  could  walk  into  the  compound  without  fear.  When 
they  felt  like  it,  they  left  their  hut  and  went  to  the  cookhouse  for  a  bite  to  eat.  The  women 
of  the  kitchen  staff  kept  the  best  of  the  poor  food  for  them. 

The  female  prisoners  dealt  with  the  compound's  food  on  their  own.  Some  also  ran  a 
bakery,  and  some  men  ran  a  laundry.  Both  helped  mostly  the  prison  inside  the  wall,  and 
had  been  moved  to  make  more  cells  there. 

The  recent  arrival  could  not  see  that  the  fence  even  needed  its  electric  current.  The 
government  probably  just  aimed  at  being  ready  for  everything.  He  had  already  seen  proof 
of  that. 

Though  there  was  an  easy-going  feeling  in  the  compound,  he  made  only  one  friend 
there.  He  had  a  ready  smile  for  anyone  who  spoke  to  him,  but  of  course  he  could  not  talk 
freely.  The  guards  might  depend  on  trusties,  but  a  man  who  meant  to  break  out  of  the 
place  could  not.  The  small-time  criminals  were  a  dull  lot  that  would  be  poor  company. 

His  one  friend  was  the  young  woman  who  worked  on  the  food  counter.  When  he 
went  for  a  walk  around  the  compound,  she  often  joined  him. 

At  first,  he  was  inclined  to  suspect  her.  Then  he  realized  she  just  liked  him.  Next,  he 
wondered  if  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  For  her  sake,  he  hoped  not. 

Finally,  he  decided  he  should  give  her  a  kindly  warning.  It  was  evening,  and  he  had 


walked  her  back  to  her  tent.  They  had  stopped  in  front  of  it  and  were  facing  one  another. 

"I  enjoy  your  company  very  much,"  he  said,  "but  I  should  advise  you  against  being 
seen  with  me.  You  see,  the  government  does  not  approve  of  me."  He  reached  out, 
touching  her  hair  lightly,  a  way  of  saying  that  he  liked  her,  whatever  his  words  seemed  to 
say. 

She  surprised  him  by  turning  her  head  and  kissing  his  hand.  "I  don't  care  about  that," 
she  said.  Suddenly  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  she  rushed  inside. 

Oddly,  it  was  only  with  the  dogs  at  the  guards'  hut  that  he  made  any  real  effort,  but 
that  paid  very  well.  Within  two  weeks,  by  feeding  them  whatever  bits  he  could  spare  each 
night,  but  always  something,  he  could  approach  the  gate  during  the  day  and  touch  the 
wire  without  them  snarling,  barking  or  even  growling.  No  one  else  could  do  that. 

He  tried  to  match  the  time  when  he  threw  the  dogs  his  gifts  with  the  sounds  from  the 
railway.  He  wanted  them  to  expect  him  each  night  about  half  an  hour  before  the  whistle 
of  that  train  that  came  out  through  the  suburbs. 

He  knew  that  railroad  would  not  take  him  as  close  to  his  mountains  as  the  one  he  had 
wanted  to  meet  beyond  the  end  of  the  inlet.  But  it  would  take  him  in  roughly  the  right 
direction  and  well  away  from  the  capital.  He  built  his  hopes  on  that. 

Day  by  day,  those  hopes  grew  again,  because  he  began  gathering  what  he  needed  to 
make  his  plan  work.  He  used  mostly  the  new  skill  as  a  barber  that  he  had  developed  at 
camp  #904.  With  scissors  rented  from  a  guard,  he  slowly  gathered  a  store  of  food  by 
cutting  hair,  mainly  for  women  who  worked  in  the  cookhouse,  dining  hall  and  bakery. 
For  a  few  other  prisoners,  he  wrote  letters.  Some  could  only  pay  with  the  new  non- 
cancerous cigarettes,  but  he  traded  those.  By  cutting  hair  for  guards,  he  even  managed  to 
make  some  money. 

He  hid  what  he  gained  in  the  only  place  there  was,  inside  his  mattress.  Among  its 
other  lumps,  he  barely  felt  the  new  ones. 

For  his  break,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  pack.  He  would  just  roll  everything 
in  his  blankets  and  carry  it  that  way.  But  he  collected  a  few  lengths  of  twine  that  would  at 
least  let  him  make  a  firm  bundle,  perhaps  with  a  shoulder  strap. 

By  the  end  of  a  month  in  the  compound,  he  had  worked  out  what  looked  like  a  good 
plan  for  going  on  with  his  escape.  He  had  done  what  he  could  to  prepare  for  when  he  got 
out  of  the  place,  but  one  huge  problem  remained.  How  could  he  get  through  the  wire? 


Choosing  a  time  when  his  young  friend  was  ill  and  off  work,  he  had  managed  to  get 
into  the  cookhouse  at  night.  If  anyone  noticed  his  break-in,  he  did  not  want  it  to  look  as  if 
she  had  helped.  She  was  only  in  jail  for  a  short  time  because  of  the  liquor  laws.  He  did 
not  want  her  term  made  longer. 

Following  earlier  thoughts,  he  looked  carefully  at  two  cleavers  that  had  holes  in  the 
top  corners  of  their  blades  so  they  could  be  hung  up.  He  managed  to  bolt  them  together 
and  make  an  awkward  machine  that  could  act  as  a  wire-cutter.  But  when  he  tried  it  on  a 
sample  of  barbed  wire  that  he  had  found  by  the  fence,  it  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
metal  was  just  not  hard  enough.  Even  the  cutlery  in  the  compound  was  poor. 

His  only  other  choice  seemed  to  be  the  barber  scissors  he  used,  but  he  doubted  if 


they  could  cut  the  wire.  Their  steel  was  good,  but  they  were  lightly  made  and  would 
probably  break. 

Wire-cutters  were  the  one  thing  he  needed  now.  Only  they  could  make  his  escape  a 

fact. 

One  day  early  in  his  third  month  in  the  compound,  he  was  going  out  the  tent  door  for 
a  meal  when  the  anxious  snarl  of  a  starting  motor  caught  his  ear.  It  was  not  getting  its  job 
done. 

In  that  sound,  he  saw  a  slim  chance.  He  took  longer  strides  so  no  other  prisoner 
would  get  there  first. 

The  stalled  vehicle  was  backed  up  to  the  warehouse  behind  the  kitchen,  where  a  buzz 
of  flies  joined  the  grinding  starter.  It  was  a  big  truck  that  had  brought  supplies.  When  the 
driver,  escorted  by  a  guard,  had  tried  to  get  it  going  again,  it  had  not  worked.  Judging 
from  his  looks,  he  was  growing  angry. 

The  prisoner  ambled  up  and  nodded  a  greeting.  "I'm  a  mechanic,"  he  said  to  the 
driver.  "Should  I  take  a  look  at  it?" 

The  man  was  too  annoyed  to  care  if  inmates  could  do  things  like  that.  Chances  were 
that  ones  in  the  compound  could. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Go  ahead." 

The  prisoner  looked  at  the  guard,  who  pursed  his  lips.  Then  he  agreed  with  a  nod. 

The  driver  jumped  down  from  the  cab,  leaving  the  door  open.  "It's  all  yours,  mister," 
he  said.  He  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  loading  platform  to  get  something  in  the  cookhouse 
and  cool  his  temper.  For  a  long  second,  the  guard  could  not  decide.  Then  he  followed  the 
driver.  His  job  was  to  escort  the  man,  not  the  truck. 

The  prisoner  called  after  them,  "I  can  guess  what  the  trouble  is,  but  I'll  need  some 
tools." 

"Look  under  the  seat,"  said  the  driver  over  his  shoulder,  passing  through  the 
warehouse  door.  The  guard  paused  to  look  back,  then  walked  on. 

The  prisoner  stepped  up  to  the  level  of  the  truck's  cab.  Pulling  the  seat  forward,  he 
looked  keenly  at  a  tangle  of  tools  under  it.  His  eyes  fastened  on  the  hand  end  of  a  large 
pair  of  pliers.  He  lifted  them  tensely,  examined  them  swiftly  and  smiled. 

The  pliers  had  side  cutters.  Those  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  used,  though  the 
jaws  themselves  were  worn. 

He  quickly  pulled  one  pant-leg  above  the  top  of  his  boot.  Slackening  the  lace,  he  slid 
the  pliers  between  the  boot's  upper  and  his  leg.  When  he  pulled  the  pants  down  again,  the 
tool  was  hidden. 

Grabbing  a  few  other  tools,  he  went  to  look  at  the  engine,  acting  the  part  of 
mechanic.  As  he  had  thought,  though,  a  small  adjustment  with  his  fingers  would  get  it 
going.  He  made  that,  returned  to  the  cab,  put  everything  but  the  pliers  back,  and  replaced 
the  seat.  Then  he  sat  and  started  the  engine. 

He  left  the  truck  running  and  went  away  before  the  guard  or  driver  could  return.  The 
less  they  saw  of  him,  the  better. 


At  his  bunk  in  the  empty  tent,  he  put  the  pliers  in  his  mattress  with  the  things  already 
there.  Then,  hiding  his  pleasure,  he  walked  to  the  dining  hall. 

Pretending  to  yawn,  he  went  in  as  if  he  had  slept  through  the  meal-time  buzzer.  A 
woman  who  had  already  begun  cleaning  the  first  part  of  the  serving  counter  eyed  him 
coldly.  She  showed  her  feelings  in  giving  him  the  several  fish  that  were  left.  They  were 
over-cooked,  and  she  slapped  them  onto  his  plate  so  hard  that  they  nearly  bounced  off 
again. 

The  prisoner  made  a  wry  face,  but  said  nothing.  Farther  along  the  counter,  he  smiled 
at  his  young  friend,  who  gave  him  a  huge  scoop  of  what  they  called  rice. 

Really,  the  older  woman  had  done  him  a  big  favour.  If  anyone  had  watched  closely 
as  he  sat  eating  at  one  of  the  crowded  tables,  they  would  have  seen  that,  although  he  cut 
the  fish  into  pieces,  he  put  all  of  those  into  his  coat  pockets.  He  ate  only  their  rice  and 
their  grey  sour-smelling  bread. 

After  the  meal,  he  spent  more  than  an  hour  lying  on  his  bunk,  pretending  to  read  a 
borrowed  week-old  newspaper  that  someone  had  found  left  behind  in  the  dining  tent  by  a 
guard.  In  fact,  he  was  thinking,  reviewing,  planning.  A  little  later,  light  rain  began 
pattering  on  the  tent  roof.  The  weather  was  on  his  side. 

He  had  everything  he  needed  now,  except  time.  He  could  not  wait  longer,  because 
there  had  been  gossip  for  several  days  that  many  prisoners  from  the  compound  would  be 
moved.  They  would  be  sent  to  boost  output  at  an  open-pit  iron  mine.  Such  rumours  had  a 
way  of  finally  becoming  facts. 

In  the  evening,  the  rain  stopped  and  the  sun  came  out  again  briefly,  slanting  in  under 
local  cloud  cover.  He  went  out  for  a  last  look  around.  He  had  to  know  if  any  changes  had 
been  made  that  might  make  his  plan  more  risky  or  even  make  him  cancel  it. 

His  friend  joined  him  by  the  barbed-wire  fence  on  the  lake  side.  He  pointed  out  the 
chickweed  all  along  the  barrier,  then  admired  a  flight  of  ducks  that  made  a  wide  turn 
before  angling  down  to  the  water.  Really,  he  was  watching  mist  gather  and  looking 
closely  at  the  slope  down  to  the  lake. 

As  dusk  came  on,  each  little  hollow  filled  with  shadow,  becoming  easy  to  see  against 
lighter  areas  around  it.  As  often  before,  his  eyes  traced  the  route  he  would  try  to  follow  at 
high  speed  if  he  ever  got  past  the  gate. 

He  also  looked  at  the  outer  fence  he  would  have  to  cut,  down  by  the  water.  Did  it 
carry  electric  current?  From  that  distance,  he  could  not  tell. 

When  the  curfew  sounded,  he  walked  his  friend  back  to  her  tent.  She  seemed 
unhappy.  He  did  not  know  that  she  also  had  been  looking  carefully:  first  at  the  bullet  hole 
in  his  ear,  then  at  his  face.  She  had  noticed  a  keenness  in  his  eyes  as  they  looked  at  the 
ground  beyond  the  wire. 

"Would  you  do  me  a  very  big  favour?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "But  what  could  I  possibly  do?" 

"I  know  you  are  a  married  man  and  that  you  love  your  wife  very  much,  but  would 
you  please  just  put  your  arms  around  me  for  a  few  seconds?  That's  all.  Just  hold  me." 

He  was  deeply  touched.  He  took  her  in  his  arms.  The  scent  of  her  hair  was  intriguing, 
and  he  wondered  how  she  could  keep  it  that  way  in  a  prison. 

Their  hug  reminded  him  strongly  of  how  it  felt  to  hold  the  woman  he  loved.  With 
luck,  she  would  soon  be  in  his  arms  again.  Releasing  his  friend,  he  kissed  her  forehead. 

"Thank  you,"  she  sighed.  "I  will  always  remember  that."  There  was  the  sheen  in  her 


eyes  that  comes  before  crying. 

He  looked  at  her  oddly.  "That  sounds  very  final,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  As  she  turned  to  go  inside,  her  chin  was  quivering. 

"Huh,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  went  back  to  his  bunk.  He  would  sleep  for  a  while 
before  the  time. 


He  woke  suddenly,  feeling  sure  he  had  slept  too  long,  but  a  look  at  his  watch  proved 
that  his  inner  clock  had  kept  good  time. 

For  a  minute,  he  lay  still,  listening  through  darkness  to  snores  that  meant  he  would 
not  be  seen.  Then,  lying  on  his  back,  he  pulled  his  blankets  up  his  body,  folding  them  as 
they  came.  He  slid  them  to  the  floor.  Next,  with  creaks  of  his  bed,  he  turned  on  his 
stomach  and  arranged  the  blankets  to  hold  what  he  would  roll  in  them. 

Carefully,  one  by  one,  he  took  his  tins  of  food  out  of  the  mattress,  then  the  twine  that 
would  hold  things  together.  He  added  his  shaving  kit  from  the  box  that  served  as  his 
bedside  table.  Then  he  put  in  his  home-made  fishing  rod,  which  was  leaned  against  the 
wall  in  three  sections. 

He  moved  quietly  to  the  floor,  kneeling  to  roll  up  his  few  supplies  and  bits  of 
equipment  and  bind  the  bundle.  After  that,  he  put  on  his  shirt,  trousers  and  coat,  then 
pulled  on  his  boots.  He  fastened  them  very  carefully. 

Feeling  into  the  mattress  again,  he  brought  out  the  big  side-cutter  pliers  and  tucked 
them  under  his  belt  against  his  body.  They  felt  cold.  Finally,  he  patted  a  pocket  softly  to 
be  sure  he  had  the  bit  of  money  he  had  got  hold  of. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  A  few  more  minutes  and  he  would  leave.  Sitting  on  the  floor, 
he  leaned  against  the  wooden  frame  of  the  tent,  waiting.  He  listened  to  the  sleep-noises  of 
the  men  and  watched  for  the  light  beam  that  brushed  the  roof  from  time  to  time, 
yellowing  the  canvas. 

He  thought  back  to  his  parting  with  his  young  friend.  First,  he  remembered  the 
lovely  scent  of  her  hair,  then  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  forehead  he  had  kissed. 

'I  wish  that  could  have  been  my  wife's  forehead,'  he  thought.  'With  luck,  we  will 
soon  be  doing  that. ' 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  his  friend  somehow  knew  he  was  going  to  try  and  break 
out  tonight.  He  was  certain  of  it.  He  could  not  see  how  she  could  know,  but  he  was  sure 
she  did. 

He  began  to  notice  the  thumps  of  his  heart,  and  he  saw  that  just  sitting  was  not  good 
for  him  at  this  time.  He  would  leave  early. 

A  final  check  told  him  that  everyone  was  still  asleep.  He  got  up.  Slinging  his  bundle 
from  one  shoulder,  he  tiptoed  to  the  door.  He  opened  it  very  carefully  and,  after  the  next 
pass  of  the  searchlight,  slipped  out,  closed  it  quietly,  and  moved  into  the  night.  With  three 
strides,  he  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  next  tent. 

It  was  a  fine  night  for  escape.  Low-hanging  cloud  partly  hid  the  moon  and  threw  a 
dull  red  glow  from  the  downtown  area  of  the  capital.  Torn  ribbons  of  mist  wove  slowly 
among  the  tents. 

In  two  minutes,  moving  very  carefully,  he  came  to  the  tent  nearest  the  gate.  Mist  was 


also  weaving  slowly  through  the  fence. 

The  two  dogs  at  the  gate  probably  could  not  see  him,  but  they  seemed  to  scent  him. 
They  stood,  watching  for  his  nightly  hand-outs.  Strangely,  though,  soft,  nearly  anxious 
growls  came  from  deep  in  their  throats. 

Here  was  something  he  had  not  expected.  He  could  not  explain  the  change  in  them. 
Could  they  be  different  dogs?  He  looked  at  them  carefully. 

No.  They  were  the  same  animals.  "Huh,"  he  muttered. 

Reaching  into  his  coat  pocket,  he  chose  two  pieces  of  over-cooked  fish  and  raised  his 
arm  to  throw  them.  Suddenly  his  wrist  was  caught  in  a  powerful  grip,  and  he  spun  around 
to  find  a  sight  that  shocked  him. 

It  was  the  man  whose  bunk  was  across  from  his  in  the  tent.  He  was  a  huge  fellow, 
but  a  thief  of  the  smallest  kind.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  tent,  this  was  the  one  he  thought  the 
least  of. 

He  stood  there  in  his  underwear,  his  boots  in  one  hand.  His  grabbed-up  clothes  were 
under  his  other  arm. 

"I've  been  watching  you,"  he  whispered  heavily  as  he  hurried  to  dress,  "and  I'm 
going  with  you." 

There  was  fear  in  his  voice,  but  he  also  sounded  very  sure  he  wanted  to  escape.  His 
reasons  must  mean  a  lot  to  him. 

But  he  was  a  fool.  His  morals  would  probably  let  him  buy  back  his  freedom  by 
reporting  a  tent-mate's  planned  break-out.  He  had  not  thought  of  that. 

There  was  no  time  to  argue.  He  had  to  be  allowed  to  come,  because  there  was  also 
danger  in  putting  off  the  break.  But  the  dogs  would  probably  bark  if  this  stranger  came  to 
the  gate  with  him.  He  could  only  make  the  chances  smaller. 

"Here,"  whispered  the  first  escapee,  handing  the  thief  the  scraps  offish  when  he  was 
dressed.  "Roll  these  in  your  hands,  then  throw  them  to  the  dogs  when  I  say  to.  Stay  here 
until  I  get  the  wire  cut.  Wait  till  I  wave  you  forward.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

They  waited  quietly.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  light  beam  swept  the  gate. 
"Throw  the  fish.  Don't  miss." 

The  bits  fell  right  beside  the  dogs.  The  first  escapee  gave  the  thief  two  more.  "Give 
them  these  when  you  reach  the  wire,"  he  said.  Then  he  walked  to  the  gate. 

It  was  just  a  matter  of  luck  now.  Was  a  guard  watching  the  compound  at  that 
moment? 

He  reached  the  wire  and  kneeled,  the  dogs  looking  for  some  treat.  To  prevent 
barking,  he  gave  them  the  heads  he  had  saved.  If  they  chewed  them  at  all,  they  would 
take  time  to  chew.  Then  he  pulled  the  pliers  out  of  his  belt. 

With  the  side  cutters,  he  swiftly  cut  a  strand  of  wire.  The  tool  worked  perfectly.  He 
cut  three  more,  bending  them  all  back  to  catch  on  themselves.  Then  he  shoved  his  bundle 
through  the  gap. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  saw  the  searchlight  leap  back  from  the  prison  side  of 
the  wall.  He  lunged  through,  scraping  his  forehead  on  a  thorn  of  wire.  He  reached  the 
dark  side  of  the  guards'  hut  just  before  the  light  beam  flickered  over  the  gate. 

There  was  no  sign  that  anyone  saw  the  hole  in  the  wire.  The  light  moved  on. 

He  came  back  around  the  hut  and  actually  began  patting  the  backs  of  the  dogs. 
Though  they  had  food,  they  did  not  seem  to  mind.  Some  vicious  dogs!  He  waved  the  thief 


forward. 

The  fellow  came  to  the  wire  with  good  self-control.  Then  one  dog  looked  at  him, 
baring  its  teeth,  and  he  stopped. 

"Throw  the  food,  man,"  the  first  escapee  whispered. 

His  nerves  close  to  their  breaking  point,  the  man  threw  them  the  new  bits  with  stick- 
like movements.  But  when  the  dogs  went  for  them,  he  stood  numbly  inside  the  wire, 
wasting  the  seconds  the  fish  had  won  for  him.  Wide-eyed,  he  stared  at  the  animals. 

Suddenly  the  first  escapee  saw  that  the  fellow  was  afraid  of  dogs  and  would  never  be 
able  to  force  himself  past  them.  This  would  be  a  one-man  escape  after  all. 

"Go  back,"  he  whispered.  "You'll  never  get  through  now." 


The  escapee  swung  around,  grabbed  his  bundle,  and  ran  into  the  night,  not  knowing 
if  the  thief  took  his  advice.  Trying  to  stay  in  the  hollow  places  he  had  picked  out,  he  went 
at  a  full  run.  The  mist  thickened  whitely  as  he  approached  the  lake. 

'Home!'  his  heart  sang.  'Home  — ' 

Through  the  night  behind  him  came  several  snarls  and  barks,  then  a  shout.  A  shot 
rang  out,  followed  closely  by  the  scream  of  a  terrified  man.  Then  came  more  barks  and 
snarls,  a  woman's  scream  and  another  shot. 

After  that,  everything  was  quiet,  except  for  the  sound  of  his  running. 

He  remembered  the  thief  s  agony,  trying  to  master  his  fear  at  the  wire.  'Was  that  him 
screaming?'  he  wondered.  'Surely  they  didn't  kill  him.  —  Who  was  the  woman  that 
screamed?'  Suddenly  he  knew. 

Much  to  his  relief,  no  alarm  siren  sounded.  The  guards  must  think  it  had  been  a  one- 
man  break  and  they  had  stopped  it.  He  wished  he  could  have  left  the  pliers  behind  to  help 
their  wrong  view.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  till  they  saw  it.  How  much  time? 

Near  the  lake,  he  met  the  outer  fence,  turned  sharp,  and  ran  along  it  till  he  came  to 
the  corner  he  had  picked  out  as  the  place  to  cut  through.  The  wire  was  not  strung  on 
insulators.  It  did  not  carry  current. 

In  seconds,  he  had  cut  it,  got  through  the  hole,  and  raced  across  a  bare  stretch  of 
ground  outside.  He  reached  the  shelter  of  thin  bush  at  the  lake's  end. 

Far  behind,  there  was  a  new  sound  of  barking  dogs. 

He  pushed  on  toward  the  railway.  As  he  ran,  he  heard  distant  hoots  of  the  train 
coming  out  through  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  He  had  started  early,  but  had  also  been 
delayed  by  the  thief,  and  time  was  running  short.  He  put  on  all  his  speed. 

Because  he'd  had  little  exercise  in  the  compound,  he  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as 
he  should  be.  His  lungs  soon  felt  as  if  they  would  burst.  His  throat  seemed  to  burn  as  his 
heaving  chest  pumped  huge  volumes  of  air. 

The  sound  of  barking  dogs  continued.  Were  they  gaining  on  him? 

He  began  feeling  a  looseness  in  his  knees.  His  bundle  seemed  awkward  to  run  with. 
Three  or  four  times  he  nearly  stumbled.  He  should  have  allowed  more  for  not  being  in 
top  shape. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  past  the  trees  and  at  the  top  of  a  long  railway  cutting.  He 
turned  and  looked  toward  the  city  and  could  already  see  the  greenish  yellow  headlight  of 


the  engine.  There  wasn't  a  moment  to  lose. 

From  along  the  cutting,  not  far  behind  him,  came  a  strong  manly  voice. 


"Don't  catch  that  train,  young  fellow!"  the  manly  voice  warned. 

The  escapee  turned  quickly  and  was  then  looking  at  two  men  seated  by  a  low  fire.  It 
was  a  short  way  along  the  top  of  the  railroad  cut. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked,  breathing  hard.  He  heard  the  dogs  barking.  They  were  still  far 
behind,  but  certainly  getting  closer. 

One  man  stood,  and  the  strong  voice  came  again.  "That  train  is  too  short,"  he 
explained.  "It  already  has  too  much  speed  up.  It  is  dangerous  to  try  and  board.  Wait  for 
tomorrow's  train.  We  have  seen  them  making  it  up,  and  we  know  it's  at  least  twice  as 
long." 

His  companion  stood  as  well,  a  much  smaller  man.  Sniffling,  he  said  with  a 
wheezing  note,  "Yeah.  Tomorrow's  will  be  longer.  It  won't  be  going  fast  when  it  passes 
here." 

"I  can't  wait,"  the  escapee  said.  "Those  dogs  that  you  hear  are  after  me,  and  they 
know  my  scent  very  well." 

"They  are  not  real  tracking  dogs,"  the  tall  man  said.  "And  their  handlers  are  just 
untrained  people  who  used  to  do  other  things.  When  it  comes  to  following  trails,  they 
don't  know  their  ass  from  a  hole  in  the  ground.  We  will  throw  them  off  your  scent." 

"Yeah,"  wheezed  his  friend.  "They're  pretty  dumb." 

"What  should  I  do?"  the  escapee  asked.  He  was  getting  his  breath  back.  He  saw  that 
he  was  also  still  carrying  the  side-cutter  pliers. 

"Stay  there  for  a  second,"  the  tall  man  said,  putting  down  a  tin  plate  he  had  been 
eating  from.  He  went  and  picked  up  a  long  board  that  they  used  to  bridge  a  puddle. 
Bringing  it  to  the  escapee's  side  of  their  fire,  he  said,  "Walk  along  that." 

"Stay  on  the  board,"  warned  the  short  man. 

The  escapee  did  that,  and  it  led  him  to  the  fire. 

"Now  stand  on  this,"  said  the  tall  man,  putting  down  a  flat  piece  of  firewood.  The 
dogs  sounded  much  closer. 

The  escapee  followed  directions,  and  the  tall  man  put  the  long  plank  on  their  side  of 
the  fire,  where  it  had  been  before.  "Walk  on  it  to  our  hut,"  he  instructed.  "Don't  step  off." 

The  plank  took  the  escapee  to  a  cabin  made  from  odd  pieces  of  building  materials. 
He  stepped  inside. 

"Lend  me  your  coat  to  lead  them  astray,"  said  the  tall  man.  " —  Good.  Now  close  the 
door.  Lie  on  a  bunk,  and  try  to  relax.  The  less  you  sweat,  the  less  scent  you  make." 

For  the  moment,  the  tall  man  stuffed  the  coat  under  his  own  loose-fitting  great-coat. 
At  the  fire,  he  said  to  the  short  man,  "Let's  shift  that  plank  again.  Put  it  beyond  the  fire, 
where  it  was  before." 

"Oh,  I  get  the  idea,"  said  the  little  man,  moving  to  do  it. 

Going  on  with  his  part  of  the  job,  the  tall  man  grinned,  "The  dogs  will  follow  his 
tracks,  but  the  tracks  won't  go  where  he  is." 

"Yeah,"  his  companion  chuckled.  They  put  the  plank  in  place. 


Where  the  young  fellow  had  entered  their  camp  from  the  woods,  the  tall  man  took 
the  escapee's  coat  out  of  his  own.  He  dragged  the  inside  of  it  over  the  ground  to  the  long 
board,  then  dragged  it  beside  the  board  and  well  past  its  end. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  steep  gravel  slope  down  to  the  railroad  tracks,  several  short 
sections  of  tree-trunk  were  waiting  to  be  split  for  firewood.  He  wrapped  the  escapee's 
coat  around  the  biggest  piece  and  hitched  its  arms  to  one  another.  Then  he  set  the  wood 
rolling  down  the  bank  with  the  coat  around  it.  The  oncoming  train  was  not  yet  close 
enough  for  its  headlight  to  show  his  odd  bundle,  but  he  thought  he  heard  it  reach  the 
bottom. 

"That's  smart,"  said  the  little  man. 

" —  if  it  works,"  added  the  big  one.  "Those  dogs  are  close.  Let's  get  back  to  the  fire. 
Go  on  eating." 

The  tall  man  got  the  piece  of  firewood  the  escapee  had  stood  on  and  threw  it  down 
the  side  of  the  cutting  too. 

The  short  man  said,  "You  can  hear  the  guards  shouting  now." 

"Yes,"  said  the  tall  man.  Then  the  voices  and  barking  sounds  were  lost  as  the  freight 
train  began  rumbling  past  on  the  track.  The  men  were  right  about  its  length.  The  noise 
soon  ended. 

Suddenly  a  dog  came  out  of  the  woods  where  the  escapee  had  entered  the  camp 
minutes  before.  Closely  followed  by  its  prison-guard  handler,  it  was  straining  hard  at  a 
leash. 

The  man  was  wild-eyed  and  breathing  hard.  He  was  flashing  a  light  in  odd 
directions,  seeming  to  sword-fight  with  the  darkness.  His  uniform  was  baggy,  its  knees 
smeared  with  mud.  His  cap  was  crooked.  He  paused,  hardly  able  to  hold  the  dog. 

The  tall  man  stood  and  gestured  toward  the  plank  they  had  put  down,  saying  in  his 
fine  voice,  "If  you're  looking  for  that  guy  who  ran  past  here,  I  think  he  was  catching  that 
train.". 

The  dog  was  pulling  that  way.  Without  a  word,  its  handler  followed  it  away  from  the 
fire  and  the  hut.  Beyond  the  long  board,  the  dog  sniffed  eagerly,  following  the  top  of  the 
slope  that  led  down  to  the  tracks. 

Another  dog  and  its  handler  came  out  of  the  woods,  then  several  guards  with  rifles. 
They  were  flashing  their  lights  in  all  directions. 

The  second  dog  seemed  calmer,  but  its  guard  was  excited  like  the  first  one.  The  men 
with  rifles  passed  him,  following  the  first  dog.  The  animal's  handler  wanted  to  go  with 
them,  but  his  dog  hung  back,  whining  slightly,  looking  past  the  fire. 

The  tall  man  took  the  plate  with  the  rest  of  his  meal.  Standing  between  this  new  dog 
and  the  hut,  he  offered  it  the  food. 

The  dog  got  only  one  bite.  Its  handler  finally  dragged  it  in  the  wrong  direction  the 
others  had  taken. 

The  guards  and  dogs  went  down  the  gravel  bank  on  the  scent  trail  left  by  the 
escapee's  coat.  One  man  with  a  rifle  fell,  and  his  gun  went  off.  He  rolled  a  short  distance. 

Neither  the  dogs  nor  the  men  with  lights  seemed  to  notice  the  escapee's  coat.  On  the 
tracks,  the  guards  decided  what  to  do. 

The  two  men  who  had  helped  the  escapee  stood  behind  a  bush  at  the  top  of  the  slope. 
They  saw  the  guards  split  into  two  groups,  each  with  a  dog.  One  followed  the  tracks 
toward  the  capital,  the  other  away  from  it.  The  man  who  had  fallen  was  limping.  The 


sounds  of  them  trailed  off,  their  lights  still  flashing  every  way.  Soon  all  was  quiet. 

"Assholes,"  the  tall  man  judged,  shaking  his  head.  "They  are  just  taking  a  little  run 
through  the  night  —  and  they're  all  afraid  of  the  dark." 

"Shit-heads,"  his  companion  agreed. 

"They  bring  dogs  to  find  the  guy,  then  ignore  the  dogs.  That  second  one  would  have 
found  our  escapee." 

"Yeah,"  wheezed  the  little  man.  "Assholes.  —  I'll  get  the  guy's  coat." 


The  escapee  came  out  of  the  hut  after  a  good  night's  sleep.  He  took  a  drink  of  water 
from  a  canvas  bag  hung  against  a  tree.  He  also  washed  dried  blood  off  a  barbed-wire 
scratch  on  his  forehead  that  the  little  man  had  pointed  out. 

Then  he  took  a  seat  by  the  fire  with  the  two  men  who  had  helped  him  escape.  Over 
the  flames,  there  was  a  triangular  metal  grill  standing  on  legs.  A  pot  of  coffee  was 
bubbling  on  that. 

Swallows  were  working  in  the  railway  cut,  flying  back  and  forth.  Beyond  the  cut 
were  the  backs  of  houses  and  yards  that  ended  where  the  ground  fell  away.  Some  yards 
had  fences.  Most  made  do  with  the  brambles  that  grew  thickly  on  that  side. 

Above  the  three  men  stretched  blue  sky  with  the  odd  cumulus  cloud.  Filtering  down 
through  small  trees,  the  sun  spot-lighted  a  dandelion  and  gently  warmed  the  escapee's 
back. 

"Ah!"  he  sighed,  smiling  at  the  men.  Seeing  them  in  daylight,  he  was  surprised  that 
they  looked  so  clean.  Their  clothes  were  not  the  right  sizes,  but  they  were  well  kept. 

Grinning,  the  small  man  sniffled,  "You  sure  can  sleep,  young  fellow." 

The  big  man,  his  voice  even  richer  after  his  own  sleep,  said,  "You  were  sleeping  like 
a  baby  when  we  went  inside,  and  that  wasn't  long  after  those  assholes  straggled  through 
with  their  dogs." 

The  escapee  joked,  "I  sleep  so  well  because  of  my  clear  conscience.  But  I  also  heard 
them  go  down  to  the  tracks  —  and  a  shot  from  there.  —  Gentlemen,  let  me  thank  you  for 
the  fact  that  I'm  not  seeing  the  world  through  barbed  wire  today."  He  gestured  at  the 
scene. 

The  small  man  handed  him  a  mug,  then  poured  coffee  for  him.  The  big  one  said, 
"You're  welcome.  —  We  will  do  anything  to  give  the  shithead  government  trouble." 

The  escapee  said,  "I  am  a  pacifist.  Are  you  also  against  their  war-like  aims  and  the 
loss  of  democracy  they  have  made  the  aims  lead  to?" 

"We  certainly  are!"  the  tall  man  declared.  The  hand  not  holding  his  coffee  formed 
itself  into  something  like  a  bird's  head,  all  the  fingertips  together.  Its  beak  pecked  the 
words  out  of  his  chest  as  he  explained.  "We  are  not  pacifists,  but  we  didn't  fight  the  last 
war  against  evil  to  see  evil  set  up  here.  It's  a  bloody  disgrace  that  we  have  allowed  it  to 
happen.  We  have  to  correct  it  as  soon  as  we  can." 

The  little  man  said  proudly  of  his  friend,  "He  was  a  hero  in  the  war:  two  medals  for 
bravery."  He  wheezed,  then  added,  "He's  what  they  call  an  honoured  veteran." 

"And  I'm  honoured  to  meet  you,"  said  the  escapee.  Knowing  that  true  courage  was 
the  rarest  thing  of  all,  he  was  very  impressed.  "You  were  both  brave  last  night." 


Touching  his  own  ear,  the  veteran  looked  at  the  escapee's,  saying,  "You  got  yourself 
shot  a  while  ago." 

"Yes,"  the  young  man  grinned.  "I  was  —  uh  —  borrowing  a  harbours-authority 
wharf  boat  when  somebody  yelled,  'Spy!'  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past.  Later,  I  found  it  had 
hit  the  ear." 

That  story  fitted  something  the  two  men  had  heard  about  a  few  months  ago.  The  big 
one  nodded.  The  little  one  said,  "That  slug  nearly  killed  you." 

The  escapee  remembered,  "Speaking  of  that,  another  guy  may  have  been  shot  in  my 
break  last  night.  He  tried  to  join  me  at  the  last  minute,  but  he  couldn't  make  himself  pass 
those  dogs  at  the  gate.  I  think  he  was  afraid  of  dogs." 

"We  wondered,"  said  the  big  man.  "We  heard  a  shot  —  or  was  it  two?  —  We'll  keep 
our  ears  open.  We  might  hear  what  happened." 

His  smaller  friend  said,  "The  doctor  I  go  to  told  me,  once,  that  fears  like  that  fear  of 
dogs  start  very  early  in  childhood.  He's  afraid  of  moths." 

The  escapee  smiled,  but  changed  the  subject.  "Do  you  men  live  here  full  time? 
That's  a  good  little  cabin." 

"This  is  kind  of  our  base,"  the  little  man  said.  "We  get  around."  He  gasped  slightly. 

The  big  veteran  explained,  "We're  what  they  call  'derelicts'." 

"Oh?"  their  guest  said.  "I  have  heard  the  term,  but  I've  been  out  of  touch  lately  and 
haven't  quite  figured  out  what  it  means." 

The  veteran's  hand  again  formed  the  bird's  head  that  would  peck  the  words  out  of 
him.  He  said,  "By  'derelict',  the  government  means  a  person  who  is  not  taking  part  in 
their  war-crazy  plans,  their  warfare  state.  — " 

'I've  been  trying  to  be  a  derelict,'  the  escapee  thought. 

" —  They  include  men  like  us  along  with  hopeless  drunks  and  addicts,  hoping 
everyone  will  soon  see  us  as  all  the  same  —  not  helping  to  reach  the  government's 
goals." 

The  escapee  said,  "They  are  trying  to  make  people  think  you  are  not  quite  human." 

The  veteran's  face  lit  up,  and  it  was  a  big  face.  "You  see  it!"  he  marvelled.  "You 
picture  it  the  way  we  do.  —  Once  they  have  everybody  thinking  we  are  less  than  human, 
they  can  get  rid  of  us.  They  might  already  have  started.  We  know  people  that  have  just 
vanished.  Nobody  can  say  where  they  went." 

The  escapee  wondered  if  they  had  also  noticed  that,  for  some  reason,  the  government 
seemed  to  be  against  civilized  ways  of  behaving.  He  just  asked  thoughtfully,  "Do  you 
men  have  these  new  state  code  cards?" 

"No,"  the  little  man  replied.  He  wheezed  and  gestured  at  the  veteran.  "He  could 
probably  get  one." 

The  big  man  said,  "Maybe  I  could  get  an  s.c.  card,  but  I  won't."  Looking  at  their 
guest,  he  explained,  "Most  people  are  strongly  against  those  cards.  Many  people  are 
becoming  badly  disgruntled." 

"They  aren't  just  disgrunted,"  the  little  man  wheezed  again.  "They're  getting  real 
mad.—" 

The  veteran  grinned.  The  escapee  tried  not  to. 

The  small  man  continued,  " —  I  could  get  a  forged  s.c.  card.  They're  new,  but  they're 
already  being  forged.  —  My  friend  here  could  even  get  an  honoured- veteran's  pension, 
but  he  won't  take  anything  from  such  assholes." 


The  guest  looked  at  the  veteran  with  new  respect.  He  also  thought,  'Forged  s.c. 
cards,  eh?  Hm.'  But  he  changed  the  subject  again. 


"So  you  men  think  I  should  catch  tonight's  freight  train?"  asked  the  escapee. 

"Yes,"  said  the  veteran,  "but  catch  it  closer  to  the  city.  This  railway  cutting  is  long 
and  runs  slightly  uphill.  Closer  in,  it  also  curves  slightly.  What  you  do  is  let  the  engine 
and  a  few  cars  go  by.  Then  you  board  the  train  from  the  outside  of  the  curve,  so  you  are 
hidden  from  the  guards  at  both  ends." 

"We'll  soon  show  you  the  best  spot  to  catch  it,"  the  little  man  said. 

"You  mean  we  should  go  there  in  daylight?  Aren't  I  in  danger  of  being  caught?" 

The  little  man  said,  "Nah!"  Then  he  added,  "We  saw  them  start  looking  for  you  in 
that  direction  last  night.  They  aren't  smart  enough  to  look  there  again."  He  glanced  at  the 
big  man. 

The  veteran  nodded  to  show  he  agreed.  "But  we  won't  take  you  to  breakfast  with  us. 
After  this  wake-up  mug,  we're  going  to  a  small  cafe.  Not  everyone  there  can  be  trusted." 
"That's  okay,"  the  escapee  said.  "I  have  food  in  my  bundle." 

"We'll  be  gone  all  day  and  probably  overnight,"  said  the  veteran.  "We  have  things  to 
do  and  friends  to  see  along  the  waterfront,  and  we'll  probably  have  a  few  drinks  and  do 
some  careful  listening.  But  we'll  look  at  that  train  before  we  do  anything  else.  If  it's  no 
good  after  all,  we'll  get  word  back  to  you." 

'How  will  you  do  that  with  no  telephone  here?'  the  escapee  wondered.  But  he  only 
asked,  "After  you've  shown  me  where  to  board  the  train,  should  I  just  come  back  here?" 

"Yeah.  Catch  up  on  your  sleep  more,"  grinned  the  little  man.  "If  you  can't  sleep,  you 
can  always  pick  the  fly  shit  out  of  the  pepper." 

The  big  veteran  smiled  and  said,  "If  you're  slept  out,  there  are  some  books  in  the  hut 
—  mostly  cowboy  stuff." 

The  small  man  said  shyly,  "There's  a  few  sex  books." 

"Yeah,"  the  veteran  grinned  at  their  guest.  "He  likes  those." 

The  escapee  said,  "You  men  are  being  wonderful  to  me.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you 
while  I  wait  for  the  train?  —  There  are  some  blocks  over  there,  waiting  to  be  split  for 
firewood.  Can  I  do  that?" 

The  veteran  considered.  "Don't  do  anything  to  attract  attention,"  he  advised.  Then 
his  look  brightened.  "There  is  one  thing.  After  dark,  you  can  go  fishing  for  us." 

The  little  man's  eyes  lit  up.  He  sniffed  with  glee.  "Yeah,"  he  said. 

"Fishing?"  said  the  escapee.  He  pictured  the  small  lake  nearby  that  was  back  toward 
the  prison. 

"Let  me  explain,"  offered  the  veteran.  He  did  not  seem  to  need  his  bird's-head  hand 
for  this.  "One  of  the  that  friends  we  will  see  today  works  at  a  lab  where  they  examine 
food.  Once  a  week,  he  sends  us  ajar  of  their  best  stuff  by  way  of —  uh  —  another 
employee,  who  lives  in  a  house  across  the  tracks  there." 

The  little  man  asked  happily,  "See  the  house  with  the  highest  roof?" 

"Yes.  It  also  has  a  new  fence." 

"Right.  Where  you  go  fishing  is  the  house  just  past  that." 


The  big  man  continued,  "Go  to  the  back  door  after  dark.  The  —  uh  —  employee 
works  overtime,  the  way  everyone  else  does,  except  people  like  us.  —  We  usually  get 
invited  in  to  have  tea.  Afterwards,  you  can  just  come  back  and  wait  for  the  train." 

" —  unless  you  get  a  better  offer,"  the  little  man  chuckled.  He  said  to  the  veteran, 
"He's  a  handsome  guy." 

The  big  man  grinned. 

'Something  strange  is  going  on  here,'  the  escapee  thought,  but  he  had  every  reason 
to  trust  these  men.  He  only  asked,  "When  the  door  opens,  what  should  I  say?" 

The  other  men  laughed.  The  little  one  said,  "I'd  be  very  surprised  if  you  didn't  think 
of  something." 


When  they  had  finished  their  mugs  of  coffee,  the  'derelicts'  and  escapee  set  out 
walking  toward  the  capital  along  a  trail  at  the  top  of  the  railway  cutting.  Its  rough  first 
stretch  soon  led  them  to  a  little  stream. 

"We  get  our  water  here,"  the  big  veteran  remarked.  "We  thought  it  came  from  the 
lake  below  the  prison,  but  we  followed  it  up  one  day.  It  comes  from  a  spring." 

The  little  man  said,  "It's  good  water." 

Before  long,  they  walked  out  of  the  light  forest  that  edged  the  prison  land.  They 
passed  the  end  of  a  side-street,  then  the  trail  led  them  past  the  backs  of  houses  with  fairly 
long  yards.  Most  yards  had  fences,  some  high,  some  low,  some  needing  repairs. 

In  two  yards,  men  were  tending  gardens.  The  younger  one  looked  up,  and  the  veteran 
saluted  cheerily,  "Good  morning!" 

Seeing  them  as  derelicts,  the  gardener  did  not  reply. 

At  one  place,  the  trail  crept  along  the  top  of  a  sandstone  bluff,  and  the  escapee  got  a 
look  ahead  at  the  slope  down  to  the  tracks.  It  was  mostly  gravel.  Here  and  there,  plants 
that  might  be  in  the  pea  and  daisy  families  had  taken  root.  Above  them  were  two 
butterflies. 

They  met  an  elderly  lady  walking  a  lap  dog.  The  men  stepped  off  the  trail,  letting  her 
pass.  "Thank  you,"  she  smiled  at  each  man  in  turn. 

After  crossing  the  ends  of  several  more  side-streets,  they  came  to  a  yard  with  a  low, 
recently  painted  fence.  A  white-haired  man  with  very  erect  posture  was  working  in  the 
garden. 

The  veteran  called,  "Good  morning,  colonel!" 
"Good  morning,  sir!"  the  little  man  seconded. 

The  gardener  turned,  and  the  walkers  were  suddenly  under  the  gaze  of  two  very 
intense  eyes. 

"Good  morning,  major  —  corporal  —  young  man,"  the  colonel  replied.  Driving  a 
pitch-fork  into  the  ground,  he  came  to  the  fence.  His  speech  and  movements  showed 
decision.  They  exchanged  salutes. 

"Still  doing  things  that  any  decent  government  would  reward,  eh?"  the  colonel  said. 
"Is  this  the  man  those  badly  trained  guards  were  after  last  night?" 

The  intense  eyes  fixed  on  the  escapee,  who  felt  as  if  his  entire  history  was  being 
read.  The  colonel  recognized  him.  He  recognized  the  colonel. 


The  older  man  used  to  come  to  the  commandant's  residence,  reporting  regularly  to 
the  escapee's  father.  But  that  was  back  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Neither  mentioned  it 
now. 

The  major  saw  that  they  had  met  somewhere  before  and  wondered  about  it.  But  he 
only  said,  "Yes,  sir.  This  is  him.  He  is  a  pacifist." 

The  colonel  saw  instantly  what  the  escapee's  pacifism  must  mean  about  relations 
with  his  father.  He  changed  the  subject. 

To  the  major,  he  said,  "One  of  our  people  was  arrested  last  night.  He  is  the  head  of 
our  forging  unit." 

"Hm,"  said  the  major.  "Does  he  know  much?" 

"Yes.  He  is  on  our  regional  committee.  —  But  it  doesn't  follow  that  the  government 
will  learn  what  he  knows.  They  haven't  begun  to  torture  yet.  That's  one  good  thing  we 
can  say  about  them." 

"It  probably  won't  last  long,  sir,"  suggested  the  major. 

"I  agree,"  said  the  colonel. 

'So,'  thought  the  escapee.  'By  good  luck,  I  have  found  the  resistance  movement.' 
"Should  I  try  to  free  our  man?"  asked  the  major. 

"Not  yet,"  the  colonel  judged.  "A  young  woman  is  watching  things  from  inside.  So 
far,  the  government  seems  to  believe  the  forgeries  were  done  for  profit,  not  to  weaken 
them.  For  now,  let's  just  observe." 

"Yes-sir." 

"So  far,  your  cover  as  a  derelict  seems  good.  If  I'm  not  arrested  myself,  I'll  pass  the 
word  if  we  hear  you  are  in  danger." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  —  If  we  find  that  tonight's  freight  train  is  not  right  for  this  young 
man,  can  we  telephone  you?" 

"Certainly.  Disguise  your  meaning,  of  course.  I  will  walk  my  dog  to  your  camp  and 
tell  him.  He  should  not  wait  here." 

The  major  said,  "No,  sir.  —  Is  there  anything  new  along  the  railroad?" 

"No,"  said  the  colonel.  "Come  into  the  house  and  get  my  field  glasses  so  you  can 
look  at  the  terrain  toward  the  city  from  the  boarding  point.  The  young  fellow  can  return 
them." 

While  the  major  was  inside,  a  short  local  freight  train  passed,  and  the  corporal 
explained  how  to  board  it.  Once  the  escapee  was  safely  on  it,  he  could  even  move  along 
its  top,  choosing  the  car  to  ride  on. 

"But  be  careful,"  the  corporal  warned.  "Don't  go  up  top  when  there's  light  that  the 
train-guards  can  spot  you  by.  They  are  on  both  ends.  —  But  nowadays  lots  of  trains  have 
flatcars  carrying  trucks  and  construction  stuff.  Get  into  the  cab  of  one  and  you  can  ride  in 
style.  Your  biggest  danger  is  going  through  towns.  Stay  out  of  sight  then." 

When  the  officers  returned,  the  major  had  the  field  glasses.  The  three  soldiers  said, 
"Long  live  democracy!"  Then  the  walkers  went  on. 

Looking  back,  the  escapee  promised,  "I  will  return  the  glasses  promptly,  sir." 

After  walking  for  a  while,  he  realized  he  could  no  longer  see  far  down  the  track. 
They  must  now  be  in  the  curved  part  of  the  railroad  cutting. 

The  major  stopped  walking.  He  raised  the  field  glasses,  looking  as  far  toward  the 
capital  as  the  track's  curve  allowed.  For  a  long  minute,  he  stood  studying  the  cut.  He 
examined  both  sides. 


Finally  lowering  the  glasses,  he  said,  "Everything  is  okay." 

To  the  escapee,  he  explained,  "This  is  the  best  place  to  board  your  train.  Notice  the 
landmarks.  Ahead,  a  bridge  across  the  cutting  is  slightly  more  than  half  visible.  Tonight, 
you  will  see  its  outline  against  the  city's  lights.  Beside  you  is  a  high  fence  without  a  gate. 
There  is  bedstraw  climbing  over  the  end  that  is  toward  the  city." 

"I'll  find  it,"  the  escapee  said  with  confidence.  " —  The  corporal  explained  how  to 
board  the  train  and  ride  it." 

He  went  between  two  bushes  at  the  top  and  looked  down  the  slope.  There  was  no 
trail  on  such  loose  ground.  The  gravel  was  coarser  than  it  had  been  farther  back,  and 
some  good-sized  boulders  had  rolled  to  the  bottom.  No  plants  had  found  footholds. 

The  major  turned  over  the  field  glasses,  then  offered  the  old  style  of  greeting  and 
parting.  "Good  luck!"  he  said.  His  words  were  warm  and  friendly. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  corporal.  "Remember  what  I  told  you,"  he  said.  "Good 
luck!" 

The  two  resistance  members  said  together,  "Long  live  democracy!"  Then  they  went 

on. 

The  escapee  looked  at  his  landmarks  again  and  turned  back.  As  he  walked,  he 
counted  the  ends  of  the  streets  he  passed.  In  the  dark  of  midnight,  those  extra  guide- 
points  might  help. 


The  colonel  saw  the  escapee  at  a  distance  and  came  to  the  fence  for  his  field  glasses. 
Accepting  them,  he  asked,  "Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  your  father?" 

The  young  man  suddenly  looked  sad.  "We  haven't  met  for  years,  sir,"  he  said.  " — 
At  our  last  meeting,  I  said  that  modern  weapons  have  made  war  useless  for  trying  to 
solve  problems.  He  answered  that  by  punching  me  in  the  mouth  —  twice.  As  you  know, 
he  is  on  the  small  side,  but  that  really  hurt." 

The  colonel  had  expected  some  such  answer.  Shaking  his  head,  he  guessed,  "You 
spoke  his  own  secret  thoughts,  but  he  didn't  want  to  hear  them.  —  Hit  you,  did  he?  He 
always  did  have  an  evil  temper.  But  he's  brilliant  in  his  way,  a  genius  at  organizing.  I 
wish  we  had  his  talents  on  our  side." 

"So  do  I,  sir.  But  he  always  hated  democracy.  'It  is  too  slow  and  awkward  in  getting 
things  done,'  he  said." 

The  colonel  nodded.  "Democracy  is  neither  fast  nor  graceful,  but  it  is  still  the  best 
way  by  far.  —  He  will  soon  be  here  on  his  yearly  tour  of  inspection." 

The  escapee  smiled  sadly,  "Looking  at  all  things,  sir,  I  will  not  try  to  meet  him." 

The  colonel  thought  he  saw  that  the  young  fellow  did  not  know  his  father  was  the 
conscriptor-general  of  militia  —  a  man  very  important  to  the  government,  though  he 
avoided  making  that  better  known. 

Rather  than  explaining  matters,  he  asked,  "What  about  your  mother?  I  always 
admired  her."  He  did  not  say,  'For  being  able  to  live  so  long  with  a  very  difficult  man.' 
Nor  did  he  say  he  still  admired  her.  She  was  active  in  their  underground  movement,  very 
strongly  against  the  dictator  and  all  who  supported  him. 

"Sadly,  it's  the  same  with  my  mother,  sir."  the  young  man  admitted.  "I  used  to  write 


to  her.  We  lost  track  of  one  another,  and  I  haven't  done  that  for  a  long  time." 

The  colonel  saw  that  the  escapee  could  not  know  his  mother  lived  nearby.  He  did  not 
mention  it,  but  thought,  T  will  describe  this  meeting.  She  will  enjoy  hearing  what  a  fine 
young  man  he  has  become.' 

Then  he  recalled,  "Didn't  you  have  an  older  brother?" 

"Yes-sir.  He  became  a  doctor.  We  wrote  to  one  another  for  a  time,  but  we  always 
had  different  views,  and  the  letters  finally  stopped." 

The  colonel  only  said,  "Ah,  well.  —  I  will  bring  word  if  the  major  phones  to  say  the 
midnight  train  is  wrong  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  —  There  is  one  more  thing.  As  a  pacifist,  I  can't  help  with  the 
actual  fighting,  but  I  can  tell  you  about  a  safe  place  that  you  and  your  people  could  retreat 
to  if  things  get  too  difficult  here.  It  is  in  the  mountains." 

Surprised,  the  colonel  said,  "We  expect  a  great  deal  of  trouble  soon  and  would  very 
much  value  such  a  place.  Are  you  are  going  there  now?" 

"Yes-sir.  With  luck,  I'll  be  there  soon.  If  you  let  me  have  some  blank  paper  and  a 
pencil,  I  will  draw  a  map  and  leave  it  in  the  other  men's  hut." 

"Excellent,"  declared  the  officer.  " —  I  will  go  into  the  house  for  those  things.  While 
I  am  gone,  step  into  the  yard  and  'steal'  something  from  the  garden,  then  go  out  again. 
You  see,  we  have  neighbours  watching.  When  they  see  you  thieving,  they  will  dismiss 
you  as  just  another  derelict  —  though  they'll  mention  you  to  me." 

"Yes-sir." 

The  colonel  went  into  the  house.  The  escapee  made  his  raid,  leaving  the  garden  with 
a  some  food  items  in  his  coat  pockets. 

The  officer  soon  returned  with  a  pad  of  blank  paper.  On  it  were  a  pencil,  an  eraser, 
and  some  other  things  that  could  be  seen  by  neighbours  as  food. 

Still  holding  the  things,  the  colonel  said,  "The  people  around  here  know  I  have  a 
weakness  for  so-called  derelicts,  because  many  of  them  have  been  soldiers.  Salute  me  in 
an  easy-going  way.  If  we  don't  meet  again,  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck." 

Saluting,  the  escapee  then  accepted  what  looked  from  a  short  distance  like  a  small 
tray  of  food.  "The  best  of  luck  to  you  and  your  people  as  well,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  colonel  returned  the  gesture,  saying,  "Long  live  democracy!" 

"Long  live  democracy!"  the  escapee  replied.  He  walked  on  along  the  trail  and  did  not 
look  back. 


At  the  stream,  the  escapee  put  down  the  writing  things  and  some  of  the  food  the 
colonel  had  given  him.  He  knelt  at  a  pool,  made  a  cup  of  his  hands,  and  drank. 

'The  corporal  was  right,'  he  thought.  'It  is  good  water.'  He  drank  more,  then  picked 
up  the  things  and  walked  on  over  the  rough  last  part  of  the  trail. 

'I  should  shave,'  he  thought.  'Once  I  have  boarded  the  freight  train,  I  won't  be  able 

to.' 

At  the  camp,  he  sat  on  a  log-seat  by  the  dying  fire  and  ate  some  of  the  food  from  the 
colonel.  'Save  some  for  later,'  he  thought. 

Picking  up  the  coffee  pot,  he  shook  it  a  bit.  It  was  still  warm,  and  something  splashed 


around  inside. 

'It's  probably  bitter  by  now,'  the  told  himself,  but  he  poured  the  coffee  into  his  mug 
from  earlier  and  sipped.  'It's  not  bad,'  he  decided,  and  the  cup  was  nearly  full. 

He  opened  the  pad  of  paper  the  colonel  had  given  him,  then  began  with  the  pencil. 
On  the  first  page,  he  printed,  'Dear  "derelicts";  Thanks  very  much  for  your  timely  help. 
Here  is  a  map  of  a  place  you  should  know  about.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  person  with  the 
field  glasses.' 

For  the  map,  he  began  a  new  page.  Starting  at  the  small  town  where  he  used  to  be  the 
mechanic,  he  showed  the  route  to  the  mountain  valley  where  he  had  built  a  log  house, 
settled  his  young  family,  and  begun  farming.  He  marked  distances  on  the  map,  adding 
grades  when  they  mattered. 

After  the  route  was  drawn,  he  decided  to  add  notes  in  the  map's  blank  areas.  One 
was  on  the  sandy  river  flats  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trail  up  to  the  valley:  'Help  the  wind 
to  erase  your  footprints  by  dragging  a  dead  tree-branch  behind  you. '  Another  was  beside 
the  town:  'Pass  through  it  only  when  everyone  is  asleep.  Be  sure  to  avoid  the  extremely 
active  militia.' 

For  a  moment,  he  pictured  his  enemy,  the  commander  of  that  militia.  The  fellow  was 
a  business  man  who  owned  the  hardware  store,  but  he  saw  him  in  his  militia  uniform. 

Should  he  add  a  note  saying  that  the  town's  doctor  and  the  head  nurse  at  the  hospital 
could  be  trusted?  He  decided  against  it.  'I  hope  they  have  joined  my  family  in  our  valley,' 
he  thought,  'and  the  people  who  have  replaced  them  might  betray  anyone  who  is  against 
the  government. ' 

He  had  been  sitting  so  still  that  a  thrush  had  become  used  to  him.  It  hunted  on  the 
ground  of  the  small  clearing,  sometimes  quite  close.  Higher,  a  flycatcher  made  short 
flights  into  the  camp  area  from  a  tree  at  its  border.  In  the  railroad  cutting,  the  swallows 
still  swooped  back  and  forth,  cheeping  steadily,  and  through  the  light  woods  came  sounds 
of  more  birds. 

In  the  distance,  a  dog  barked.  He  shot  up  in  alarm,  suddenly  sweating.  Then  the  bark 
came  again. 

"No,"  he  said,  relieved.  'The  sound  isn't  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  prison,'  he 
thought.  He  took  his  seat  again.  'Try  to  keep  calm,'  he  told  himself. 

After  completing  the  map,  he  thought  of  drawing  a  second  one,  showing  another 
possible  route  to  the  valley,  but  it  was  partly  a  guess.  He  showed  the  way  he  had  been 
following  when  he  was  seen  and  arrested  by  the  boatswain  and  junior  naval  militia.  Their 
camp  at  the  end  of  the  inlet  and  target  practice  there  called  for  another  note. 

A  small  grasshopper  landed  near  him,  then  sprang  away. 

As  he  got  up  to  leave  the  pad  with  its  maps  in  the  hut  for  the  resistance  men,  he 
heard  a  train.  Walking  to  the  top  of  the  slope  down  to  the  tracks,  he  stood  behind  a  bush 
to  watch. 

It  was  a  freight  train,  fairly  short  and  going  fast  toward  the  capital.  He  reminded 
himself  of  what  the  corporal  had  said  about  boarding  trains. 

'I  can  do  that,'  he  thought,  'but  it  will  certainly  be  easier  with  a  slower  train.' 

Another  bark  came  from  a  different  dog,  still  not  from  the  direction  of  the  prison. 
Able  to  ignore  it,  he  turned  and  went  into  the  hut. 

The  major's  bunk  had  been  made  neatly  in  armed  forces  style.  Trying  not  to  disturb 
it  much,  he  loosened  the  bedding  at  its  foot  and  slid  the  writing  pad  up  enough  to  be 


easily  felt  inside  the  covers.  Then  he  tucked  everything  in  again.  Looking  from  above,  he 
saw  that  the  pad's  outline  could  not  be  seen. 

Undoing  the  bundle  he  had  brought  from  the  barbed-wire  compound,  he  took  out  his 
shaving  equipment.  Soon  he  was  back  at  the  stream.  It  did  not  take  long  to  remove  his 
whiskers,  then  he  returned  things  to  the  hut. 

He  looked  at  the  bunk  he  had  used,  one  of  two  extras,  but  he  was  not  sleepy.  'See  if 
there  is  anything  you  would  like  to  read,'  he  told  himself. 

There  was  a  fairly  recent  newspaper,  but  he  did  not  pick  it  up.  Among  the  books  the 
major  and  corporal  had  mentioned  were  two  very  different  volumes.  One  was  The  Milky 
Way  And  Nearby  Galaxies.  The  other  was  Pacifists  in  Our  Time. 

'Real  books!'  he  thought.  He  took  them  to  the  campfire,  put  a  stick  on  the  embers, 
and  sat  on  the  log- seat  there. 

The  pacifist  book  had  some  essays  he  knew,  but  others  offered  different  points  of 
view.  Several  were  based  on  religion. 

He  started  with  something  that  a  man  in  his  chancy  position  could  pay  attention  to.  It 
was  a  story  of  pacifist  prisoners  resisting  their  jailers.  Struggling  without  violence,  they 
actually  won.  Parts  of  their  story  seemed  familiar. 

'What  a  book!'  he  thought.  He  went  on  to  other  new  things. 

It  was  well  past  lunch  time  when  he  felt  hungry  again.  He  started  on  the  rest  of  the 
food  from  the  colonel,  reading  as  he  ate.  Sometimes  he  put  a  stick  on  the  fire,  which  had 
flared  up  again.  Sometimes  he  looked  at  the  thrush  or  flycatcher  as  he  thought  about  a 
difficult  passage. 

Once,  a  crash  in  the  bush  made  him  leap  up.  As  he  stood  looking,  listening  intently, 
he  noticed  that  breeze  was  now  moving  the  trees.  'It  shook  down  a  dead  branch,'  he 
realized. 

He  ended  his  lunch  with  a  'stolen'  apple.  Taking  it  to  the  edge  of  the  cutting,  he 
watched  another  incoming  train  from  behind  the  bush.  This  one  had  passengers  in 
uniforms. 

"A  troop-train,"  he  said. 

He  did  not  feel  sleepy,  but  he  thought,  T  should  try  to  get  some  rest.' 

First,  he  went  to  the  spring  and  brushed  his  teeth.  'This  morning,  I  forgot  to  brush,' 
he  realized.  'What  would  my  wife  think?',  he  smiled. 

Picking  up  the  books  from  the  seat  by  the  campfire,  he  returned  them  to  the  hut. 
Then  he  stretched  out  on  his  bed. 

'I'm  glad  I  now  know  about  that  pacifist  book,'  he  thought. 

Then  his  mind  went  back  to  the  maps  he  had  drawn.  He  knew  it  was  far  too  soon  to 
count  on  getting  home,  but  he  had  a  strong  feeling  that  he  would.  He  could  not  help 
picturing  the  beauty  that  both  maps  led  to. 


As  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  the  escapee  heard  two  young  voices  scream, 
"DEATH  TO  ALL  DERELICTS ! " 

Then  came  a  thump  on  the  roof  and  a  louder  one  on  the  door,  which  partly  faced  the 
railway.  Next,  the  two  voices  made  children's  gun  sounds  that  the  escapee  remembered. 


"Ah  -  ah  -  ah  -  ah  -  ah  -  ah  -  ah  -  ah  — " 
"Bam!  —  bam!  —  bam!  —  ptui  —  pting!  — " 
"Pow!  —  pow!  —  pow!  — " 

The  escapee  guessed  what  was  happening  and  got  up  as  the  thumps  began  again.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  a  round  object  coming  down  through  the  air  at  him.  One  hand 
went  up,  caught  the  thing,  and  brought  it  down  and  around  past  his  leg.  Harder  than  he 
meant  to,  he  bowled  it  along  the  ground  in  the  direction  it  had  come  from. 

"OUCH,"  said  one  young  voice.  A  string  of  curses  and  crying  sounds  began. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  slope  down  to  the  railway,  the  escapee  saw  two  small  torsos. 
The  heads  above  them  had  what  looked  like  army  helmets.  The  hands  held  wooden  guns. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  called  to  the  crying  child.  "I  rolled  back  your  hand  grenade  too 
hard." 

Walking  to  the  edge  of  the  camp,  he  looked  down  at  the  two  attackers.  Smiling  at  the 
tearful  one  clutching  an  arm,  he  said,  "You  got  wounded  in  your  assault.  Come  up  here 
and  we'll  put  a  dressing  on  it." 

He  reached  down  a  hand,  but  the  other  attacker  seized  it.  Pulling  up  the  light  weight, 
he  noticed  the  child's  delicate  face.  'Is  this  a  girl?'  he  wondered.  The  youngster  had  a 
wooden  rifle  in  the  other  hand,  a  dagger  stuck  under  a  belt. 

Turning  around,  the  child  mocked  the  other  one  in  a  girl's  voice.  "Come  on,  you  cry- 
baby prick,"  she  said,  putting  a  hand  down  to  pull  up  her  companion. 

A  boy's  voice  answered,  "Screw  you!"  Putting  a  carved  wooden  submachine  gun  on 
the  level  of  the  camp,  he  cursed  more  and  climbed  up  by  himself.  He  had  a  pistol  shoved 
into  his  pants  top. 

'Do  they  always  talk  like  this?'  the  escapee  wondered.  He  had  used  some  swear 
words  in  his  own  childhood,  but  never  in  front  of  adults. 

He  said  to  the  boy,  who  was  wiping  an  eye  with  the  back  of  a  hand,  "Come  to  the 
fire.  We'll  bandage  your  wound."  Then  he  asked,  "Is  anybody  hungry?" 

"Yeah,"  they  said  together.  Did  they  like  the  idea  of  eating  with  a  derelict? 

He  put  a  few  sticks  on  the  fire,  then  went  into  the  hut  for  some  things. 

"Can  I  look?"  asked  the  girl,  already  in  the  doorway  behind  him. 

"Well,  it's  not  my  place,  but  it  can't  hurt.  —  Will  you  carry  these?"  He  handed  her 
the  corporal's  can-opener  and  a  tin  of  food  from  his  own  supplies. 

"Sure,"  she  said,  taking  them.  "Beans.  —  What's  that  smell?"  Had  she  noticed  his 
prison  odour  and  thought  it  came  from  the  hut? 

"I  don't  smell  anything,"  he  said.  He  got  a  few  things  from  the  resistance  men's  first- 
aid  box,  then  they  went  out  again. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  fire,  a  dragonfly  winged  past  them  and  on  ahead.  It  passed 
the  boy,  then  flew  to  the  far  end  of  the  clearing.  The  thrush  was  perched  on  a  tree-branch 
there,  watching  the  people  in  its  hunting  ground,  wanting  to  feed  again. 

The  boy  was  on  a  log-seat  by  the  fire,  sniffling,  holding  his  hurt  arm.  As  the  escapee 
sat  beside  him,  he  sniffed  more  and  said,  "When  we  attacked  your  place,  we  didn't  know 
anybody  was  here."  He  kept  his  helmet  on,  but  had  leaned  his  bigger  gun  against  the  log. 
It  was  like  the  submachine  gun  the  man  himself  had  made  at  their  age. 

"We  were  just  playing,"  the  girl  added.  Keeping  her  rifle  across  her  lap,  she  took  off 
her  helmet,  and  her  face  looked  fuller.  Her  eyes  followed  the  dragonfly  for  a  moment  as  it 
went  back  toward  the  hut. 


"That's  okay,"  said  the  man.  "You  didn't  hurt  the  cabin."  Was  one  of  the  girl's 
cheeks  swollen,  the  eye  slightly  closed? 

He  opened  the  beans,  leaving  the  bent-back  tin-top  for  a  handle,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire.  "Could  you  watch  that?"  he  asked  the  girl.  "I'll  bandage  your  friend's  wound." 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "But  he  ain't  a  friend.  He's  just  an  asshole  I  play  with  sometimes." 

"Shut  up,  you  bitch!"  the  boy  snarled.  "I'll  kick  your  stinking  ass." 

"You  and  whose  army?"  she  mocked.  "I'd  rip  off  your  balls." 

The  escapee  said  to  the  boy,  "Show  me  your  arm.  —  You  kids  sure  swear  a  lot." 

"You  should  hear  some  kids,"  the  girl  said.  " —  I  guess  our  parents  swear  a  lot.  They 
always  seem  mad  —  at  least  mine  do." 

The  boy  added,  "Mine  too.  —  And  our  teachers  swear,  but  not  as  loud  or  bad.  He 
pushed  up  one  sleeve. 

On  the  arm  was  a  thumb-sized  mark  that  would  probably  become  a  bruise.  The  man 
got  some  strong- smelling  liniment  onto  his  fingers,  then  lightly  rubbed  it  on  the  spot. 
Next,  he  wound  gauze  over  and  around  the  place,  cut  the  gauze  in  two  directions,  and  tied 
the  halves  of  the  outside  end  around  the  arm. 

As  he  did  that,  he  noticed  the  thrush  on  the  ground  again,  well  behind  the  girl.  It 
looked  up  briefly  at  the  dragonfly. 

"There  you  go,"  the  escapee  told  the  boy.  "You're  all  fixed  up,  and  can  go  back  to 
the  — "  He  nearly  said  'wars'.  " —  to  school." 

"Don't  mention  bloody  school,"  the  boy  grimaced.  "The  only  good  thing  about  that 
is  beginners'  militia." 

"Yeah,"  the  girl  agreed.  "And  soon  we  get  rifles." 

"Rifles?"  the  man  asked.  "Are  you  kids  big  enough  to  handle  rifles?" 

The  girl  explained.  "They're  little  guns,  specially  made  for  our  age." 

"Just  small-bloody-caliber  things,"  the  boy  complained.  "But  we'll  soon  learn  to 
shoot  with  them." 

"Fun!"  the  girl  declared.  " —  Our  shit-head  cadets  already  have  guns." 

Suddenly  she  stood  and  batted  with  her  toy  rifle.  "I  got  the  bugger!"  she  shouted. 
Dropping  the  gun,  she  ran  to  where  something  had  fallen. 


Soon  the  girl  came  back  with  her  hands  cupped  in  front  of  her,  holding  something 
alive.  As  she  reached  the  fire,  it  began  trying  to  escape. 

"What  you  got,  shit-brains?"  asked  the  boy.  " —  Oh,  a  dragonfly.  Give  me  one  side." 

The  girl  let  one  of  his  hands  take  the  place  of  hers  on  one  side  of  the  brightly 
coloured  insect.  Then  they  took  one  wing  each  and  began  pulling  in  opposite  directions. 
Between  their  dirty  hands,  the  insect  writhed. 

The  wing  on  the  side  of  the  boy  came  out  first.  "I  won,"  he  claimed. 

"Do  the  other  wings,"  the  girl  said. 

That  time,  both  sides  came  out  at  the  same  time.  The  wingless  body  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  man  stepped  on  it. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  question  in  her  eyes,  then  looked  at  the  boy. 
"Remember  our  operation  on  that  rat  we  caught  in  a  trap?" 


"Yeah,"  the  boy  chuckled.  "Didn't  the  little  bugger  squirm?" 

"Remember  how  its  heart  kept  beating  as  we  cut  those  other  things  out?"  she 
giggled.  "Then  it  stopped." 

"Yeah,"  the  boy  grinned.  "The  treatment  worked;  the  patient  died." 

The  girl  said  dreamily,  "I  should  pay  more  bloody  attention  in  school  and  be  a  doctor 
some  day.  I  liked  that." 

Were  they  starting  to  eye  the  thrush?  It  was  working  closer  to  them  now.  The 
escapee  pictured  them  spending  a  happy  childhood  hour  tearing  it  apart,  feather  by 
feather,  limb  by  limb,  then  its  poor  guts,  which  would  have  no  defence.  Moving  quickly, 
he  scared  it  away. 

A  loud  whistle  sounded  from  across  the  railroad  cutting. 

"Shit!"  the  girl  swore,  getting  up,  looking  fearful.  "I'M  COMING,"  she  screamed. 
" —  I  have  to  go!"  she  said.  In  a  second,  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  camp  and  went  down 
the  bank  beside  the  bush  there. 

The  boy  explained,  "Her  parents  hit  her  a  lot.  If  she  doesn't  hurry,  they'll  beat  the 
shit  out  of  her.  — "  He  got  up.  "I  better  go  too,"  he  said.  He  picked  up  the  girl's  helmet 
and  rifle  and  his  own  submachine  gun.  Then  he  went  down  into  the  cutting. 

The  escapee  noticed  the  beans  slowly  bubbling  in  their  can.  They  were  there,  so  he 
got  his  spoon  to  eat  them. 

But  he  soon  found  he  had  no  appetite.  He  poured  the  beans  onto  a  flat  piece  of 
firewood  and  put  that  in  the  middle  of  the  clearing. 

'The  thrush  might  eat  them,'  he  thought.  ' —  or  maybe  a  rat  will  get  them.' 

He  yawned,  then  told  himself,  'Try  to  sleep  now.  Tonight,  you'll  be  busy  riding  the 
train. ' 

He  started  toward  the  hut.  'How  glad  I  am! '  he  thought.  'My  children  are  being 
raised  by  my  gentle  loving  wife  in  our  beautiful  valley.  They  will  not  be  barbarized. ' 


From  a  dream  of  his  family,  he  was  wakened  by  a  sound  like  machine-gun  fire.  His 
eyes  flipped  open. 

'Rain,'  he  judged.  Listening  to  it  smash  the  roof,  he  wondered  if  it  helped  his  escape. 
But  it  stopped  suddenly,  just  a  heavy  shower. 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  narrow  bed  and  yawned.  Then  he  stood  and  made  it  trim 
like  the  other  three. 

Outside,  he  saw  from  the  sun  that  it  was  supper  time.  Another  passenger  train  was 
heading  out  of  the  capital.  Most  of  the  people  aboard  it  were  not  in  uniform. 

In  the  direction  away  from  the  city,  he  saw  three  old  passenger  cars  that  had  been 
backed  onto  a  siding  while  he  had  been  sleeping.  As  he  looked,  a  babble  of  voices  came 
from  there.  Then  the  familiar  guard  with  a  dog  on  a  leash  appeared  beside  the  short  train 
from  a  path  he  had  not  known  about  that  must  go  toward  the  prison.  More  came,  and  they 
lined  up  what  must  be  most  of  the  barbed-wire  compound's  prisoners  beside  the  three 
cars  as  they  also  appeared. 

'The  rumour  has  turned  out  to  be  true,'  he  saw.  People  from  the  compound  were 
really  being  moved. 


'I  broke  out  just  in  time,'  he  thought. 

Each  prisoner  was  carrying  his  bedding  and  few  personal  things.  They  were  wet 
from  the  shower. 

Keeping  behind  bushes,  he  followed  the  trail  through  the  camp  along  the  cutting  till 
he  could  see  everyone  clearly.  'She's  not  there,'  he  saw.  His  young  friend  from  the 
cookhouse  probably  had  too  little  time  left  in  her  sentence  to  be  moved. 

Nor  did  he  see  the  thief  who  had  tried  to  break  out  with  him.  His  feeling  grew  that 
the  fellow  had  been  shot.  He  wondered  again,  'Did  they  kill  the  poor  man?' 

He  returned  quietly  to  camp.  Crossing  a  puddle  on  the  plank  the  resistance  men  used 
for  a  bridge,  he  went  to  the  fire.  The  shower  had  not  quite  put  it  out,  so  he  got  the 
newspaper  from  the  hut  and  added  a  page,  then  some  kindling.  When  that  caught,  he  put 
on  larger  sticks,  making  enough  flame  to  cook  on. 

From  the  hut,  he  brought  the  corporal's  can-opener  and  a  tin  of  stew  out  of  the 
bundle  he  had  managed  to  gather  in  the  prison  compound.  Sitting  on  the  rest  of  the 
newspaper,  he  opened  the  tin,  heated  it  on  the  fire,  then  ate  with  a  spoon  from  camp  #904 
that  he  kept  in  a  coat  pocket. 

Eating  quietly,  he  began  to  hear  a  rustling  sound  through  the  trees.  'Is  someone 
sneaking  up  on  me?'  he  wondered.  Leaving  his  food,  he  walked  softly  to  where  he  could 
peer  into  the  woods. 

'A  rabbit,'  he  discovered,  moving  among  fallen  leaves.  Or  was  it  a  hare?  Then  he 
saw  another  one. 

His  meal  soon  ended.  He  put  the  empty  can  in  the  fire  to  burn  out. 

Next,  he  found  his  toothbrush  in  a  different  pocket  and  headed  for  the  stream  over 
the  rough  part  of  the  trail.  Once,  not  watching  carefully  enough,  he  nearly  tripped. 

Below  the  trail,  the  stream  filled  a  small  pool  that  was  screened  by  bushes  from  eyes 
across  the  cutting.  Brushing  his  teeth,  he  thought,  T  could  take  a  bath  there.' 

Back  at  the  hut,  he  undressed,  wrapped  the  worn  towel  he  had  been  lent  around  him, 
got  the  bar  of  soap  from  inside  the  door,  and  started  for  the  stream  again.  As  he  went,  the 
short  train  carrying  the  prisoners  passed  him  below  the  shrubs  along  the  trail.  If  the  rest 
of  the  rumour  was  right,  they  would  soon  be  herded  onto  a  ship  and  taken  to  the  mine.  'I 
don't  think  it's  as  far  away  as  camp  #904,'  he  thought. 

As  he  washed  himself,  he  thought,  'My  muscles  are  too  soft.  I  should  have  exercised 
more  in  the  compound  to  keep  in  better  shape.' 

By  the  time  he  had  given  himself  a  thorough  bath,  the  sun  was  setting.  He  dried 
himself  with  the  thin  towel.  Then  he  washed  the  towel,  wrung  it  out  without  tearing  it, 
and  walked  back  to  camp. 

Outside  the  hut,  he  hung  the  towel  on  a  clothesline  under  one  eave.  Inside,  he 
dressed  again. 

He  returned  to  the  campfire  with  his  bundle  and  sat  on  the  newspaper.  Deciding 
against  keeping  up  the  flames,  he  thought,  'I'll  add  just  enough  wood  to  keep  the  fire 
going.  There  is  plenty,  but  I  won't  burn  it  for  nothing.' 

Looking  at  the  sky,  he  saw  that  cloud  had  covered  it,  but  was  not  thick.  'That  helps 
me,'  he  thought.  He  pictured  his  home,  his  children,  his  lovely  wife. 

As  night  closed  in,  he  looked  across  the  railway  cut  toward  the  house  that  the 
resistance  men  wanted  him  to  call  at.  After  a  while,  some  of  its  lights  came  on.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  other  houses. 


He  sat  in  the  darkness.  Sometimes  he  added  wood,  keeping  the  fire  alive.  At  first,  he 
did  not  notice  small  forms  flitting  between  him  and  the  lights  across  the  cutting. 

'Bats,'  he  saw  finally.  Then  he  noticed  the  whine  of  mosquitoes  and  felt  a  bite  on  the 
ear  that  had  been  shot.  'Come  this  way,  bats,'  he  thought. 

Later,  he  wondered  if  he  was  hearing  another  train  hooting  in  the  distance,  away 
from  the  city.  Then  the  same  sound  came  more  clearly  from  across  the  cutting.  A  shape 
lifted  silently  off  a  roof  there  and  flew  toward  the  first  sound.  'Owls,'  he  realized. 

When  he  judged  the  time  was  right,  he  stood.  Grabbing  his  bundle,  he  walked  to  the 
top  of  the  slope  down  to  the  tracks. 

'Why  take  this  when  I  have  to  bring  back  the  fish?'  he  asked  himself.  He  set  the 
bundle  beside  the  bush. 

Three  steps  down  the  slope,  he  stepped  on  one  of  the  larger  pieces  of  gravel.  That 
foot  rolled  on  it,  and  he  nearly  fell. 

'I'm  going  fishing,'  he  joked  to  himself. 


The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  woman  in  perfectly  fitting  dark-blue  slacks  and  a 
white  blouse  that  buttoned  high.  Not  seeing  the  older  men  she  had  expected,  but  a  young, 
perhaps  single  man,  her  eyes  showed  surprise.  They  were  beautiful  eyes,  very  clear. 

The  escapee  was  nearly  speechless.  The  woman  was  very  much  like  his  wife.  For  an 
amazed  instant,  he  felt  he  had  somehow  found  her. 

This  woman  also  showed  something  like  the  wide-eyed  alarm  that  his  wife  showed  at 
times,  and  he  at  once  wanted  to  protect  her.  For  the  moment,  though,  he  could  only 
manage,  "Uhh  — " 

Then  he  began  seeing  slight  differences.  No,  this  was  not  the  woman  he  loved,  but 
she  was  almost  her  perfect  twin. 

He  said  finally,  "Two  men  sent  me.  They  said  you  would  have  ajar  of  fish  for 
them." 

The  young  woman's  face  still  showed  surprise.  She  said,  "Yes.  I  was  expecting 
them."  Her  voice  was  rich,  pleasant.  "—  I  usually  make  tea  for  them.  Will  you  have 
some?"  One  hand  invited  him.  "There  are  also  little  cakes." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  said,  stepping  through  the  doorway.  "Thank  you  very  much." 

The  room  was  a  clean  cosy  kitchen.  Down  a  hallway  at  the  front  of  the  house,  he  saw 
a  wall  telephone  with  a  small  table  under  it.  There  were  doors  opening  into  other  rooms. 

"Take  off  your  coat  and  sit  down,"  she  suggested,  gesturing  at  the  table  and  some 
matching  chairs.  On  the  table  were  a  vase  of  flowers,  a  note-pad  and  pencil,  a  plate  of 
little  cakes,  and  three  fancy  cups  ready  for  use. 

"Thanks,"  he  said. 

He  took  off  his  coat,  hanging  it  on  the  chair  he  chose.  That  faced  the  hallway.  It 
seemed  wise  to  see  as  much  as  possible,  though  he  knew  his  resistance  friends  would  not 
send  him  into  a  risky  place. 

She  noticed  a  smell  that  he  had  brought  in  with  him.  Not  knowing  it  was  the  mingled 
chemical  and  sweat  odours  of  prison,  she  thought  of  it  as  manly. 

"The  water  is  ready,"  she  said.  "Excuse  me  while  I  make  the  tea.  Help  yourself  to 


cakes." 

"They  look  wonderful,"  he  remarked.  "Did  you  make  them?  —  Mmm,  good."  It  was 
a  very  long  time  since  he'd  had  anything  like  them. 

She  chuckled  over  her  shoulder,  a  warm  sound.  "No,"  she  explained,  "I'm  a  working 
girl.  We  all  do  overtime,  so  I  have  no  time  for  household  things." 

He  admired  her  back  as  she  worked  at  the  stove.  It  was  slightly  broader  than  his 
wife's.  Without  trying,  he  remembered  his  glimpse  of  her  lovely  legs  when  he  had  been 
hiding  in  the  government  lab. 

She  brought  the  tea  to  the  table  and  took  the  chair  opposite  him.  He  looked 
embarrassed,  but  he  was  certainly  admiring  her. 

The  admiring  did  not  surprise  her.  Men  had  looked  at  her  like  that  when  she  was  just 
a  school-  girl.  She  began  bracing  herself  for  the  hinting  words  and  hopeful  compliments 
that  came  next. 

He  saw  her  looking  at  the  hole  in  his  ear.  Touching  it,  he  said  to  continue  their  talk, 
"Those  stories  about  people  shooting  themselves  while  they  are  cleaning  their  guns  are 
true."  He  shook  his  head,  seeming  to  chuckle  at  himself. 

Now  she  looked  embarrassed.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  should  not  have  stared." 

"That's  okay,"  he  said.  Were  they  getting  back  their  self-control  after  their  surprise 
at  one  another. 

"You  also  have  a  bad  scratch  on  your  forehead,"  she  said.  "Would  you  let  me  put  a 
small  bandage  on  it?" 

"Sure,"  he  grinned.  "Thank  you." 

She  walked  to  a  cupboard.  Standing  beautifully  on  tiptoe,  she  reached  down  a  small 
box,  then  found  a  bandage.  She  took  off  its  wrapping,  then  came  to  him  with  it. 

He  looked  up  to  present  his  barbed-wire  scratch.  As  she  put  on  the  bandage,  her 
strong  resemblance  to  his  wife  made  him  long  to  slip  an  arm  around  her.  Being  only 
resemblance,  it  also  prevented  him. 

Noticing  a  hint  of  campfire  smoke  besides  his  manly  smell,  she  lingered  over  him  a 
bit  longer  than  she  had  to,  smoothing  down  the  bandage.  Luckily,  she  was  thinking  her 
own  thoughts.  He  did  not  have  to  explain  what  had  caused  the  scratch. 

"Thank  you,"  he  smiled  when  the  job  was  done.  "You  would  have  made  a  good 
nurse."  His  wife  was  a  nurse. 

"You're  welcome,"  she  said.  His  comment  was  not  the  kind  she  had  braced  herself 

for. 

He  admired  her  hands  as  she  poured  the  tea.  They  had  the  same  long  grace  as  his 
wife's,  but  the  finger-nails  extended  them. 

"Have  more  cakes,"  she  offered,  moving  their  plate  toward  him.  "I'm  afraid  they're 
not  good  for  my  figure." 

Now  that  she  could  sit  and  look  at  him,  she  found  herself  admiring  too.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  man.  She  felt  his  presence  stirring  her. 

Was  he  only  good-looking?  Was  there  any  more  to  him?  It  was  odd  that  he  had  not 
seized  on  her  mistake  to  say  something  about  her  figure. 

Without  being  too  big,  her  lips  were  full  and  shapely.  Smiling,  she  asked,  "If  it 
doesn't  mean  giving  away  secrets,  are  you  staying  with  the  men  that  the  fish  is  for?"  The 
smile  showed  her  teeth  only  a  bit  more  than  his  wife's  would. 

"For  a  short  time,"  he  grinned.  "They  are  —  helping  me  get  home." 


"Oh,"  she  said.  Her  eyebrows  rose  —  somewhat  higher  than  his  wife's,  but  with 
lovely  curves.  "Can  I  ask  where  home  is?"  The  eye-lashes  were  exactly  like  hers. 

All  his  instincts  said,  'Trust  this  young  woman.'  If  she  helped  the  men  who  were 
helping  him,  she  might  even  be  a  member  of  the  resistance.  And  how  could  any  woman 
betray  him  who  had  such  a  straight  finely  shaped  nose?  The  only  difference  was  slightly 
bigger  nostrils  than  his  wife's. 

Mentioning  the  town,  he  said,  "You've  probably  heard  of  the  big  mine  near  there. 
Our  place  is  in  the  mountains,  not  far  away." 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  word  'our'.  Her  brow  wrinkled  in  a  way  he  had  never 
seen  before,  the  lines  forming  a  nearly  square  arch.  She  said,  "I  have  heard  of  it,  but  can't 
quite  picture  it  on  the  map." 

Her  forehead  became  smooth  again.  He  noticed  its  fine  contours  and  how  it  met  her 
eyebrows  perfectly.  Her  hair  enclosed  her  face  more  closely  than  his  wife's.  It  looked 
very  clean  and  healthy. 


Changing  the  subject,  the  escapee  asked  the  young  woman,  "Is  this  your  house?" 

She  gave  a  musical  laugh,  with  fewer  lines  forming  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes  than  his 
wife  had.  Maybe  she  was  a  bit  younger.  Like  her,  though,  at  the  height  of  the  laugh  there 
was  still  sadness  in  the  eyes. 

"No,  it  is  my  parents'  place,"  she  explained.  "They  go  out  to  play  cards  on  this  night. 
They  don't  approve  of  so-called  derelicts,  so  this  is  the  best  time  for  the  men  to  get  their 
fish." 

Mentioning  the  fish  did  not  lead  her  to  get  it.  They  had  only  started  their  tea,  and 
maybe  she  wanted  to  talk  for  a  while. 

Sipping,  they  lapsed  into  silence  for  a  moment.  He  saw  her  looking  at  the  bare  arms 
below  his  rolled-up  sleeves.  The  thought  came  to  him,  'She's  the  only  other  person  here.' 

There  was  a  clock  fastened  high  on  one  wall.  He  compared  its  time  to  his  watch. 
'Within  a  minute,'  he  found.  'Plenty  of  time  for  my  train.' 

She  had  no  idea  how  strongly  she  reminded  him  of  the  wife  he  loved  so  much. 
Without  knowing  it,  she  was  refusing  even  to  think  he  might  be  married.  She  was 
surprised  that  —  unlike  other  men  —  he  was  not  hinting  things.  Could  he  possibly  be  — ? 

'No! '  she  felt.  He  seemed  much  more  a  male  than  any  man  she  had  ever  met.  Just 
being  near  him  was  arousing  her.  She  noticed  his  hands.  They  looked  strong  but  not 
rough,  able  to  be  very  gentle. 

She  also  looked  at  the  clock.  When  he  looked  back  at  her,  he  found  himself  noticing 
her  ear.  It  was  slightly  larger  than  his  wife's,  delicate,  intricate. 

He  asked,  "Are  you  in  the  militia?" 

She  looked  back  at  him  with  an  expression  of  regret.  "Yes,"  she  said.  "—  One  day, 
the  boss  of  the  lab  where  I  work  called  me  into  his  office.  He  explained  that  I  was 
expected  to  join.  To  keep  my  job,  I  more  or  less  had  to.  — " 

She  seemed  to  spend  a  moment  being  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  then  went  on.  " — 
But  he  remembered  that  I'd  had  some  early  training  in  music  and  sent  me  to  a  militia  unit 
with  a  band.  After  basic  training,  they  made  me  a  bugler." 


"Ah,  bugles!  — "  he  sighed.  " —  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  family  lived  near  an  army 
training  camp.  I  heard  bugle  calls  every  day."  He  did  not  mention  that  his  father  had  been 
commandant  of  the  camp. 

Her  lovely  clear  eyes  lit  up.  "Do  you  remember  this?"  she  asked.  She  hummed  a 
tune. 

"Reveille,"  he  said.  "It  sometimes  woke  me  up.  I  would  go  back  to  sleep,  because 
that  was  too  early  for  a  school-boy,  but  it  was  my  father's  alarm  clock.  —  What  is  this?" 
He  hummed  a  different  tune. 

"Retreat,"  she  declared. 

They  laughed  together. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said. 

She  remarked,  "The  militia  is  excited  nowadays.  The  conscriptor-general  is  coming 
from  the  national  capital  to  inspect  all  units.  He  even  intends  to  visit  small  ones." 

He  did  not  connect  that  news  with  what  the  colonel  had  said  about  his  father  coming. 
Even  though  he  had  taught  his  wife  to  shoot,  he  said,  "It  seems  strange  to  picture  you 
with  a  gun.  I  see  you  better  with  little  children." 

Her  eyes  gleamed  softly.  "I  love  children,"  she  declared.  " —  But  I'm  good  with  a 
gun  —  even  better  with  a  bugle.  My  rifle  and  bugle  are  both  in  my  room."  She  gestured 
toward  a  doorway  behind  her.  Was  she  suggesting  that  they  go  and  look  at  them? 

He  admired  guns,  but  did  not  ask  to  see  hers.  He  was  admiring  the  structure  of  her 
face,  the  cheek  bones  slightly  higher  than  his  wife's,  the  cheeks  a  shade  hollow.  The  line 
of  the  jaw  was  firm  but  not  hard.  The  chin  was  perfect.  "Are  you  your  parents'  only 
child?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  have  a  brother,  five  years  older,  working  for  the  navy  in  the 
national  capital.  I  also  have  a  sister  who  is  only  one  year  older.  She  is  married  and  lives 
not  far  away." 

'She  can't  be  as  lovely  as  you,'  he  thought.  But  her  tone  suggested  regret  that  her 
sister  was  married  and  she  was  not.  He  advised,  "Don't  worry.  The  right  man  will  come 
some  day." 

Looking  at  him,  she  longed  to  say,  'He  came  tonight.  The  right  man  for  me  is  you.' 
However,  she  did  not  say  it.  He  clearly  admired  her,  but  was  doing  nothing  to  bring 
them  together. 


The  young  woman  asked,  "And  what  about  you?  Do  you  have  brothers  or  sisters?" 

His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  last  time  he  had  seen  his  brother.  He  had  been  the 
mechanic  in  their  town,  and  the  medical  student  had  come  to  visit  and  go  hunting  in  the 
mountains.  Though  the  student  had  taken  fine  care  of  his  young  brother's  broken  leg, 
which  had  ended  their  trip,  they  had  found  they  still  did  not  get  along. 

Looking  thoughtful,  he  explained,  "I  have  an  older  brother.  We  haven't  been  in 
touch  lately.  He  is  a  doctor.  Though  he's  a  year  older  than  me,  he  could  be  living  with 
our  parents  if  they  are  still  together  —  so  he  could  be  in  the  national  capital,  like  your 
brother.  —  He  might  also  be  in  practice  here." 

This  was  a  chance  to  do  something  for  him.  "Should  I  get  the  telephone  book?"  she 


asked.  "We  can  look  him  up." 

There  was  something  he  needed  to  know  very  much  more.  He  said,  "This  may  seem 
strange,  but  could  you  phone  someone  else  for  me?  If  I  call  myself,  it  could  produce  —  a 
problem."  He  did  not  say  'trouble'. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  Her  lovely  eyes  brightened.  There  was  some  mystery  here.  She  liked 
mysteries. 

Pulling  over  the  note-pad  and  pencil,  he  wrote  a  personal  name  and  telephone 
number.  "Just  ask  where  you  can  get  in  touch  with  this  lady,"  he  suggested.  " —  If  you 
have  to  explain,  you  might  want  to  pretend  you  are  a  friend  from  days  in  nurses' 
training." 

She  was  not  quite  pleased.  How  could  he  think  of  another  woman  when  she  was 
there,  fully  alive  and  ready  for  love?  But  she  went  to  the  telephone. 

He  looked  at  the  clock  again.  There  was  still  plenty  of  time. 

His  eyes  returned  to  the  hallway  ,  where  she  was  already  on  the  telephone.  He 
admired  the  line  of  her  shoulders,  the  modelling  of  her  back. 

Returning  from  the  phone,  she  got  the  jar  of  fish  for  the  two  resistance  men.  She  put 
it  on  the  table  and  handed  back  the  page  from  the  note-pad.  As  she  took  her  chair  again, 
he  noticed  that  the  top  buttons  of  her  blouse  were  now  undone.  There  were  glimpses  of 
lovely  smooth  skin  that  seemed  made  to  kiss. 

"I  talked  to  a  man,"  she  said.  Gesturing  at  the  note-paper,  she  explained,  "Your 
friend  is  not  there.  He  said  she  was  living  in  the  mountains  near  that  place  you  mentioned 
earlier."  She  resisted  seeing  what  that  meant. 

"Ah!"  he  smiled.  "Thank  you.  I  really  needed  to  know  that."  For  a  moment,  he  sat 
sipping  tea,  smiling  slightly,  his  mind  far  away.  Then  he  put  his  cup  down  and  brought 
the  jar  of  fish  to  his  side  of  the  table. 

'No,'  she  thought.  'He's  getting  ready  to  go.'  Her  entire  being  wanted  to  scream, 
"Don't  leave!"  By  that  time,  she  was  sure  that  he  was  the  man  fate  meant  for  her. 

But  he  was  still  not  doing  anything  that  could  lead  to  romance.  She  had  to  hold  him 
there,  give  herself  time  in  which  something  could  happen. 

"Your  tea  is  cold,"  she  said,  lifting  the  pot,  her  hand  shaking  slightly.  "Let  me  pour 
some  more." 

He  got  up,  standing  by  the  table.  "Thanks,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  to  move  on  now.  I 
have  a  train  to  catch.  —  Thank  you  for  both  the  bandage  on  my  forehead  and  the  tea.  I 
have  really  enjoyed  our  visit." 

An  odd  expression  came  over  her  face.  He  did  not  understand  it,  but  did  she  look 
desperate? 

There  was  distress  in  her  voice  as  she  suggested,  "Please  sit  down  again.  —  I  have 
something  to  show  you.  It  is  about  the  militia." 


She  walked  down  the  hallway  to  a  room  near  the  telephone.  As  he  waited,  he  heard 
her  moving  there. 

He  did  not  wonder  much  what  she  was  doing,  but  he  recalled  her  saying  her  militia 
rifle  and  bugle  were  there.  Smiling  to  himself,  he  wondered,  'Will  she  parade  for  me  in 


uniform?' 

She  called  to  him,  "Close  your  eyes  for  a  minute.  I  want  to  surprise  you."  She 
sounded  nervous. 

He  shut  his  eyes.  "Okay,"  he  said.  "They're  closed." 

Sitting  that  way,  he  noticed  the  sound  of  a  distant  train  —  too  early  to  be  his  train. 
Then  he  heard  her  footsteps.  They  were  different  from  when  she  had  left  the  kitchen, 
much  softer.  She  could  not  be  in  uniform  boots. 

'When  I  open  my  eyes  this  time,  I  won't  be  looking  up  the  bore  of  a  rifle,'  he  knew. 
'She  is  not  that  kind  of  girl.'  He  had  also  heard  her  say,  "Long  live  democracy,"  to  the 
old  janitor  at  the  canned- fish  inspection  lab. 

When  her  voice  came  again,  he  knew  she  was  just  in  front  of  him.  It  was  husky, 
almost  a  whisper.  "This  is  the  militia's  latest  addition  to  the  uniform  of  women,"  she  said. 
"You  can  look  now." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  gasped,  "Oh,  WOW." 

She  was  standing  there  in  just  panties  and  brassiere.  Both  items  had  camouflage 
patterns. 

Though  she  looked  shyly  down,  she  was  well  posed.  One  of  her  long  lovely  legs 
partly  hid  the  other  and  was  slightly  bent  to  avoid  showing  the  kneecap.  Her  inner  upper 
thighs  gleamed  slightly.  Her  breasts,  her  lovely  breasts,  were  borne  high  on  her  chest  and 
were  fully  formed.  On  the  inner  curve  of  one  was  a  small  mole,  truly  a  beauty  spot. 

A  low  groan  escaped  him.  She  was  so  extremely  like  his  wife,  and  it  had  been  so 
long!  "You  are  very  beautiful,"  he  said,  and  she  looked  up. 

"Could  you  stand  exactly  as  you  were  when  I  opened  my  eyes?"  he  asked.  He  moved 
to  behind  the  chair  he  had  been  sitting  on. 

She  did  that,  and  he  explained,  "The  light  on  you  is  perfect  there,  and  that  is  how  I 
want  to  remember  you."  Taking  his  coat  off  the  back  of  his  chair,  he  put  it  on.  Then  he 
got  the  jar  from  the  table  and  moved  to  the  door. 

Her  head  came  up,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

Turning,  he  said,  "You  are  a  very  lovely  woman.  I  could  fall  deeply  in  love  with  you 
if  I  weren't  already  in  love  with  and  married  to  a  gorgeous  woman  that  you  are  nearly  a 
perfect  twin  to." 

"The  lady  you  asked  me  to  phone  about?"  she  asked  tearfully.  "The  one  who  lives  in 
the  mountains?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "You  were  asking  my  wife's  father  where  she  is.  I  needed  to  know 
she  is  still  there  before  I  go  back  myself." 

Tears  ran  freely  down  her  cheeks.  "I  would  like  to  meet  her,"  she  said.  "She  is  so 
lucky  to  have  you!  —  Can  love  happen  so  fast?  I  just  met  you,  but  I  already  know  that  I 
love  you  and  will  love  you  forever." 

She  sobbed.  Gathered  tears  fell  from  one  cheek  to  a  breast  and  began  curving  down 
around  it  past  the  beauty  spot. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  " —  Goodbye,  and  good  luck.  I  will  remember  you  with  very 
tender  thoughts  until  the  day  I  die." 


His  thoughts  were  still  on  the  girl  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  He  blundered  into 
a  branch  of  bramble  and  scratched  his  forehead  again. 
"Shit,"  he  muttered. 

Going  down  the  gravel  slope  to  the  railway,  he  tried  to  avoid  falling  with  the  jar  of 
fish.  During  the  short  walk  along  the  tracks,  he  looked  to  see  if  the  sky  had  changed. 

There  was  still  wide-spread  cloud,  and  it  still  did  not  seem  thick.  A  pale  glow 
showed  in  one  area,  though  the  moon  stayed  hidden. 

The  tracks  reminded  him  of  the  prisoners'  train.  'Thank  goodness  I  got  out  of  the 
barbed- wire  compound  before  I  could  be  put  on  that,'  he  thought. 

Turning  aside,  he  started  up  the  slope  to  the  resistance  men's  camp.  It  was  hard  to 
walk  on  such  loose  ground. 

He  reached  the  bush  at  the  top.  About  to  climb  up  to  the  level  of  the  camp,  he  heard  a 
heavy  footstep  from  the  direction  of  the  stream,  then  a  muffled  curse.  Someone  had 
tripped. 

'The  resistance  men  said  they  would  not  be  back  tonight,'  he  remembered.  'And  the 
colonel  would  have  come  in  daylight  if  tonight's  train  was  not  right  for  me.  —  Hm.' 

He  did  not  go  up  to  the  camp;  he  reached  his  bundle  down.  Then  he  worked  his  way 
into  the  part  of  the  bush  that  hung  over  the  slope.  He  got  between  two  of  its  main 
branches. 

Through  other  branches,  he  watched  the  opening  of  the  trail.  Soon  a  dark  form 
appeared.  It  was  joined  by  another,  then  four  more.  They  moved  into  the  camp's  clearing. 

More  moonlight  came,  and  the  escapee  saw  the  newcomers  better.  They  were  six 
tough-looking  men  dressed  in  uniforms  that  were  probably  black.  Five  carried  sturdy 
clubs  and  wore  wedge-caps.  The  sixth  had  an  officer's  cap  and  carried  a  long  flashlight. 
He  remembered  his  grandfather  calling  them  'torches'. 

"Their  fire  is  nearly  out,"  one  man  reported  in  a  low  voice.  He  and  one  of  the  others 
were  lifting  their  clubs  slightly,  hitting  them  softly  into  the  other  hand.  Another  man 
tapped  his  club  against  a  leg. 

In  a  gruff  murmur,  the  officer  said,  "In  a  second,  you  two  guys  will  look  for  a  back 
door  to  the  hut  and  guard  any  windows.  —  You  two  stand  back  from  that  front  door,  and 
club  any  derelicts  that  get  past  me.  Don't  worry  about  hitting  too  hard;  these  guys  are 
shit.  —  But  we  also  don't  want  to  lug  corpses  back  over  that  bloody  trail." 

He  said  to  the  fifth  man,  "You  and  I  will  take  the  door.  Let's  go." 

When  the  others  were  in  place,  the  officer  and  the  man  with  him  went  to  the  door. 
They  opened  it  suddenly,  and  brightness  flooded  the  hut  as  they  switched  on  their  light. 
The  officer  looked  around  carefully,  then  came  out. 

"Balls!"  he  swore.  "No  derelicts." 

One  man  came  to  stand  beside  the  bush  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  looking  at  the 
railroad.  Was  he  looking  for  derelicts  there? 

The  fellow's  boots  were  tied  only  halfway  up,  and  the  escapee  could  easily  have 
reached  them.  The  ends  of  the  laces  nearly  touched  the  ground.  He  pictured  himself  tying 
them  together,  then  pictured  the  man  starting  to  walk  and  taking  a  fall. 

The  vision  was  so  clear  that  a  spasm  of  laughter  seized  him.  Holding  it  in  nearly 
strangled  him.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

The  man  turned  back  to  join  the  others.  "Should  we  burn  the  place?"  he  asked. 

"No-o-o  — ,"  the  officer  judged.  "If  the  hut  is  still  here,  we'll  catch  them  in  it  some 


night." 

"How  about  waiting  in  the  woods  beside  the  trail?"  another  asked.  "Catch  them 
when  they  come  back." 

"Nah,"  the  officer  decided.  "Shit,  they're  just  derelicts.  Let's  go  back  to 
headquarters.  We'll  try  some  other  time.  Or  another  squad  can  get  them." 

The  six  men  went  back  into  the  trail  again,  and  everything  grew  quiet.  The  escapee 
climbed  to  the  camp  with  his  bundle  and  the  jar  offish. 

He  left  the  bundle  by  the  dying  fire  and  went  into  the  hut.  Putting  the  fish  on  the 
table,  he  got  the  men's  torch/flashlight. 

He  found  the  pad  of  paper  he  had  hidden  in  the  major's  bunk.  Using  a  page  out  of  the 
back,  he  wrote  a  short  note. 

'Dear  "Derelicts",'  he  said,  'a  squad  of  five  men  and  an  officer  came  looking  for  you 
and  nearly  got  me.  They  had  very  dark  uniforms  and  carried  clubs.  The  officer  said  not  to 
burn  your  hut.  Sooner  or  later,  they  would  catch  you  in  it.  Take  care. 

'The  fishing  was  excellent.  What  a  beautiful  young  woman!  Thank  you  for  all  your 
help.' 

He  left  the  note  on  the  major's  bed.  Then,  with  the  colonel's  pencil  and  eraser  and 
the  pad  with  his  maps,  he  went  out.  Grabbing  his  bundle,  he  went  the  same  way  as  the 
derelict  squad. 

Trying  not  to  hurry,  he  walked  through  the  worst  part  of  the  trail  and  passed  the 
stream.  He  was  soon  nearing  the  first  side-street. 

'What  if  that  squad  waited  after  all?'  he  asked  himself.  'They  could  be  watching 
from  a  parked  vehicle.' 

He  approached  the  street  cautiously,  but  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  Now  he 
walked  faster,  swiftly  passing  the  ends  of  other  streets. 

He  was  glad  to  see  a  light  in  the  colonel's  house.  He  went  through  the  garden  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

The  officer  was  a  long  minute  in  answering.  He  opened  the  door  in  pyjamas  and 
housecoat,  one  hand  behind  him.  He  looked  intent,  as  usual,  but  calm. 

"I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you  this  late,  sir,"  the  escapee  said,  "but  I  thought  you  should 
know  that  six  men  came  looking  for  our  'derelict'  friends  and  nearly  got  me.  I  left  a  note 
with  a  warning,  but  they  might  contact  you  first." 

There  was  a  click,  and  the  colonel's  hidden  hand  came  to  his  side  holding  a  revolver. 
"Can  you  describe  the  men's  uniforms?"  he  asked. 

The  escapee  did  that,  and  the  officer  judged,  "Our  friends  were  being  looked  for  as 
derelicts,  not  as  resistance  members.  However,  we  will  find  a  different  base  and  cover  for 
them.  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this." 

"Sir,  here  is  your  pad  of  paper  again,  showing  two  approaches  to  the  place  I 
mentioned."  The  escapee  handed  it  over  with  the  pencil  and  eraser. 

"Thanks  again.  We  expect  real  trouble  soon,  and  such  a  place  could  be  very  helpful. 
—  Are  you  going  to  catch  your  train  now?" 

"Yes-sir." 

The  officer  put  the  revolver  in  his  housecoat  pocket,  and  they  exchanged  the  old 
style  of  goodbyes.  "There  was  no  word  from  the  major  against  this  train,"  he  said.  "Good 
luck.  But  get  moving.  Your  time  is  growing  short." 


"Yes-sir.  Thanks.  Good  luck  to  you." 

"Long  live  democracy!"  they  said  together.  The  escapee  turned  and  strode  into  the 
night. 


He  closed  the  gate  of  the  yard  and  went  on  along  the  trail  beside  the  cutting.  The 
coming  train  gave  a  moaning  hoot. 

'It  sounds  close,'  he  thought.  'I  should  be  nearer  to  the  boarding  place.' 

He  began  trotting,  and  his  bundle  suddenly  seemed  much  more  awkward.  When  the 
train's  whistle  sounded  again,  he  became  more  anxious  and  broke  into  a  full  run. 

The  bridge  across  the  cutting  began  coming  into  view.  But  there  was  the  yellow- 
green  headlight  of  the  train's  engine  as  well. 

Within  seconds,  he  recognized  the  gateless  fence  with  plants  climbing  over  its  far 
end.  He  found  a  place  through  the  bushes  along  the  cutting.  The  engine  had  already 
passed  when  he  started  down  the  slope  of  coarse  gravel  to  the  tracks. 

Four  steps  down,  one  foot  rolled  on  a  big  stone.  The  leg  on  that  side  buckled,  and  he 
fell  mostly  across  the  slope.  Dropping  his  bundle,  he  began  rolling. 

Before  he  could  stop  himself,  he  was  whirling  so  fast  that  it  felt  as  if  his  brain  might 
spin  out  through  his  ears.  At  the  bottom,  one  side  of  his  lower  chest  hit  heavily  on  a  big 
round  rock.  A  huge  flash  of  pain  made  him  pass  out. 

A  few  steps  from  where  he  lay,  the  train  rumbled  by,  slowly  building  speed  as  it 
moved  out  of  the  city,  its  whistle  moaning  back  down  the  cut.  Many  boxcars,  gondolas, 
tank-cars  and  flat-cars  rolled  by,  their  wheels  clicking  a  rhythm.  The  friendly  light  of  the 
last  car  passed  and  went  rocking  gently  up  the  track. 

Silence  returned,  and  night  came  down  over  him. 


After  a  time  —  maybe  a  long  time  —  he  realized  he  was  lying  on  his  back  against  a 
big  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  slope,  passing  in  and  out  of  pain.  Then  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  star  showing  through  a  gap  in  the  cloud  cover.  He  seemed  able  to  keep  his 
senses  by  focusing  on  it. 

Next,  the  moon  appeared  through  the  cloud,  pocked,  marred  by  shadows  that  it  cast 
on  itself,  cold  comfort. 

Enough  of  this;  he  had  to  get  up. 

Trying  to  rise  brought  something  like  a  hard  kick  to  his  lower  chest.  It  forced  him 
back  at  once. 

He  must  have  a  broken  rib.  Would  it  need  to  be  taped  before  he  went  on?  Did  it 
mean  more  delay? 

It  already  seemed  like  a  very  long  time  since  he  had  left  home,  and  the  world  seemed 
different  now.  There  were  times  when  he  wondered  if  he  had  ever  really  lived  any  other 
kind  of  life.  But  not  now. 

His  mind  reached  through  his  pain,  forming  a  picture  of  his  lovely  wife,  and  he  felt  a 


keen  longing  to  be  with  her.  It  pushed  all  other  thoughts  out  of  his  head,  and  he  tried 
again  to  get  up. 

First,  he  rolled  away  from  the  boulder  onto  his  stomach.  Then  he  managed  to  get  his 
knees  under  him.  The  pain  was  greater  than  before,  but  this  time  he  made  himself  take  it. 
Pushing  against  his  thighs,  he  was  able  to  stand. 

For  a  long  moment,  he  was  dizzy,  not  sure  he  could  stay  up.  His  head  began  clearing, 
though,  and  now  he  saw  that  he  would  certainly  need  his  rib  treated. 

He  found  himself  wishing  his  doctor- friend  was  not  so  far  away.  Then  he  saw  there 
was  no  use  in  thinking  that.  He  began  trying  to  remember  what  people  he  knew  in  the 
city. 

The  girl,  the  young  woman  who  had  offered  him  so  much,  came  to  mind  very  easily, 
but  he  thought,  T  could  not  climb  out  of  the  cutting  to  reach  her  place.'  The  same  would 
be  true  if  he  tried  to  get  to  the  colonel's  or  return  to  the  camp  of  the  other  resistance  men. 

His  wife's  parents  came  to  mind,  but  they  lived  in  a  quite  distant  suburb.  His  old 
friend  and  teacher,  the  journeyman  mechanic,  could  be  trusted  completely,  but  the 
thought  of  him  was  followed  almost  at  once  by  the  thought  of  someone  in  his  own 
family. 

His  brother  would  have  finished  his  medical  training  now,  but  he  could  still  be  in  the 
regional  capital.  As  he  had  told  the  girl,  he  might  be  practising  here.  The  medical  student 
had  given  him  excellent  first  aid  when  he  had  broken  a  leg  while  they'd  been  hunting  in 
the  mountains. 

'That  was  strange,'  he  thought,  recalling  that  the  brother  had  also  tried  to  keep  it 
secret  what  he  was  studying. 

Suddenly,  though,  he  was  seized  by  family  feeling.  He  decided  to  take  his  problem  to 
his  brother,  if  only  he  was  in  the  city. 

By  the  moon,  which  shone  out  fully  now,  he  saw  that  his  bundle  had  ended  its  fall 
nearby.  It  had  held  together.  Going  to  it,  he  managed  to  take  its  weight  on  his  good  side. 

Now  he  could  only  walk  down  the  railroad  cut  toward  the  city  and  find  a  way  onto 
some  street.  He  walked  carefully,  because  every  step  brought  pain.  It  even  hurt  if  he  took 
more  than  shallow  breaths. 

'Watch  out  for  guards,'  he  told  himself.  Closer  to  the  city,  the  tracks  might  be 
patrolled. 

He  passed  under  the  bridge  across  the  cutting  and  laboured  on.  After  nearly  an  hour 
and  no  sign  of  guards,  the  walls  of  the  cutting  slowly  tapered  down  beside  him  and  he 
walked  out  of  it.  Not  long  after  that,  he  reached  a  side  street. 

He  knew  an  alert  must  be  out  for  him,  and  it  seemed  wise  to  get  rid  of  his  odd- 
looking  bundle,  which  would  draw  attention.  He  hid  it  in  a  clump  of  bushes  near  the 
railway,  making  sure  he  would  remember  how  to  find  it. 

The  going  was  much  easier  without  the  weight,  his  walk  more  normal.  He  could 
even  go  slightly  faster.  Not  long  after  reaching  the  small  street,  he  found  himself  nearing 
a  main  route  to  the  downtown  area. 

He  had  not  gone  far  along  the  bigger  street  when  he  came  to  a  telephone  booth.  If  his 
brother  was  in  the  capital,  he  would  certainly  be  in  the  directory. 

Stepping  into  the  booth,  he  leaned  against  the  wall.  He  knew  then  what  a  huge  strain 
he  had  been  under.  The  pain  had  been  severe  for  more  than  an  hour.  In  relief,  he  shut  his 
eyes. 


That  would  not  do.  He  drove  himself  back  into  action.  In  the  phone  book,  he  found 
the  right  section  and  ran  a  finger  down  the  list.  There  were  entries  for  his  brother.  One 
would  be  for  his  office,  the  other  for  his  home. 

He  sighed  with  relief,  seeing  an  end  to  at  least  some  of  the  pain.  Just  taping  the  rib 
should  do  a  lot  to  ease  it.  And  maybe  he  could  get  a  pain-killer  —  if  it  did  not  dull  his 
wits.  He  would  need  his  wits. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  call  the  young  doctor  at  his  house,  asking  him  to  come 
and  help,  but  he  did  not.  It  was  much  too  early  in  the  morning,  still  fully  dark. 

'I  can  stand  the  pain  long  enough  to  get  there  by  bus,'  he  thought.  He  memorized  the 
address. 

As  he  was  about  to  close  the  phone  book,  his  eye  was  caught  by  another  listing.  It 
must  be  the  man  who  had  taught  him  first-aid,  when  he  was  only  a  youngster,  at  the  army 
camp  commanded  by  his  father.  He  felt  sure  the  man  would  be  a  very  good  doctor. 
Noting  his  address  too,  he  saw  that  it  was  closer,  probably  easier  to  reach. 

He  closed  the  book,  then  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  the  colonel  for  advice.  He  felt  the 
resistance  movement  had  already  done  enough  for  him,  though,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  phone  at  such  an  hour. 


Farther  down  the  street,  he  came  to  a  bus  stop.  There  was  a  mail  box  beside  it,  so  he 
could  finally  post  the  letters  he  had  written  so  long  ago  at  camp  #904.  Taking  them  from 
an  inside  coat  pocket,  he  was  about  to  mail  them:  to  his  wife,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  his 
doctor- friend,  and  to  the  district  policeman  who  had  been  so  friendly. 

There  was  also  a  trash  box  at  the  bus  stop.  Crumpling  the  letters  in  their  envelopes, 
he  got  rid  of  them.  Then  he  went  into  the  dark  shared  entrance- way  of  two  stores,  leaned 
lightly  against  the  wall,  and  tried  to  keep  his  breathing  shallow. 

One  of  the  stores  sold  sporting  goods.  The  bus  was  a  long  time  in  coming  at  that 
hour  of  morning,  so  to  pass  time  he  began  looking  through  the  barred  window  at  the 
display. 

There  were  three  hunting  rifles.  One  with  a  telescope  sight  was  a  thing  of  beauty.  He 
admired  its  clean  sure  lines,  its  blue  steel  gleaming  darkly  in  the  moonlight.  He  could 
imagine  its  weight  slung  over  his  shoulder  —  later,  when  his  rib  had  mended  —  the  feel 
of  it  in  his  hands,  the  kick  as  its  man/god  hurled  his  lightning.  Picturing  himself  raising  it 
to  aim,  he  could  almost  smell  its  light  oily  scent. 

The  second  store  sold  magazines  and  books.  He  noticed  the  novel  he  had  found  on 
the  lovely  young  woman's  desk  at  the  canned- fish  inspection  lab.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
black-listed  quite  yet.  Then  he  started  recalling  the  girl  herself,  and  that  led  to  thoughts  of 
his  wife. 

Many  of  the  magazines  had  cover  pictures  of  the  general  who  now  ruled  the  country. 
Others  showed  beautiful  women.  One  reminded  him  of  the  girl  he  had  been  friends  with 
in  the  barbed-wire  compound. 

Once,  a  police  car  sped  by,  but  its  siren  was  not  on.  The  people  in  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  looking  for  an  escaped  prisoner.  Perhaps  they  were  only  late  for  their  mid-shift  snack. 


A  bus  finally  came.  To  hide  his  pained  movements  as  he  stepped  into  it,  he  pretended 
to  be  slightly  drunk.  Later,  he  realized  that  might  not  have  been  wise. 

Groping  in  a  pocket,  he  got  out  some  coins.  Looking  at  them  blearily,  he  asked 
thickly,  "Whadda  I  o-owe  yuh,  driver?  —  Huh?" 

The  driver  answered  with  studied  slowness.  He  did  not  approve  of  this  new 
passenger.  There  was  the  same  kind  of  answer  when  the  fellow  asked  if  he  would  need  a 
transfer  to  get  to  his  goal. 

The  new  passenger  bumped  his  way  down  the  aisle  to  a  seat  as  the  bus  swung  jerkily 
into  the  almost  deserted  street.  Two  other  men  watched  him  sourly  as  he  passed, 
muttering  to  himself. 

He  chose  his  seat  very  soberly.  It  was  by  the  rear  door  in  case  he  had  to  get  off 
suddenly.  He  hoped  that  no  other  passengers  would  go  that  far  back,  so  he  would  see 
everyone  else  from  there.  Pretending  to  loll  against  the  bus  window,  he  watched  the  night 
city  speed  by. 

After  a  while,  a  young  woman  got  on.  She  was  holding  a  baby  in  one  arm  and 
carrying  a  small  suitcase.  The  baby  seemed  restless,  perhaps  ill.  Now  and  then,  the 
woman  kissed  it  on  the  head.  Her  fine  straight  nose  usually  rested  against  its  hair,  and  he 
knew  she  was  smelling  its  soft  odour.  His  wife  loved  that. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  regional  capital  that  he  had  not  noticed  on  his  last  visit.  (It 
had  not  been  much  of  a  visit,  he  remembered.  He  had  been  under  arrest.)  Wherever  main 
streets  met,  there  was  a  big  sign  that  said,  'SHELTER.'  It  was  always  in  huge  red  letters 
that  flashed  on  and  off. 

At  camp  #904,  he  had  heard  of  some  shelters  in  the  national  capital,  another  new  side 
of  the  country's  readiness  for  war.  Now  he  saw  that  they  might  be  in  many  cities. 

If  a  disaster  had  to  be  lived  through,  though,  what  was  the  point  of  the  government 
alone  surviving?  Without  its  people,  a  government  is  nothing  —  worse  than  nothing.  It  is 
often  worse  than  nothing  even  with  its  people. 

The  ride  was  swift,  but  it  still  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  bus  reached  the  center 
of  the  capital.  There,  he  changed  to  another  one  that  would  take  him  to  the  right  area.  He 
no  longer  pretended  to  be  drunk. 

When  he  finally  reached  the  district  shown  by  the  address,  he  was  let  off  only  two 
streets  from  the  one  he  was  looking  for.  Still  in  a  lot  of  pain,  his  side  seeming  to  stiffen 
now,  he  walked  the  last  short  distance. 


Soon  he  was  in  front  of  the  house.  Now  it  was  daylight,  though  the  sun  was  still  well 
below  the  roof-tops  behind  him.  He  needed  its  warmth.  A  shuddering  chill  had  crept  into 
him  from  his  hours  of  pain. 

He  remembered  his  last  meeting  with  his  brother,  when  he  had  learned  because  of 
breaking  a  leg  that  he  was  studying  medicine.  He  recalled  that  they  had  not  quite  got 
along.  Then  he  remembered  how  they  had  exchanged  letters  for  a  while  after.  The  student 
had  given  away  so  little  that  he  had  made  the  writing  awkward,  and  their  exchange  had 
died. 


The  surge  of  family  feeling  that  had  chosen  his  brother  to  help  him  had  now 
slackened.  Recalling  some  of  their  past  made  him  pause,  and  he  thought  about  finding  his 
boyhood  first-aid  teacher  after  all. 

If  he  had  not  begun  feeling  weak  as  well  as  cold,  he  might  have  turned  away.  As 
things  were,  he  did  not.  Going  to  the  house,  he  knocked  on  the  door  with  the  light  hand  of 
a  man  in  pain,  but  he  kept  knocking. 

After  a  time,  he  heard  noises  inside.  Pausing  kindly,  he  waited.  Finally  —  it  seemed 
a  very  long  time  —  a  lock  clicked.  The  door  was  guardedly  opened. 

His  brother  stood  there  in  pyjamas  and  dressing  gown.  One  hand  was  defending  his 
eyes  from  the  mild  pre-sunrise  light  outlining  the  escapee.  He  seemed  annoyed  at  being 
called  on  to  face  the  day  so  early. 

The  younger  brother  greeted  him  quietly.  "I'm  sorry  for  disturbing  your  sleep,"  he 
added. 

The  wakened  man's  peeved  look  gave  way  to  what  looked  like  a  smile.  "Is  it  you?" 
he  said. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  the  escapee  said.  "I'm  sorry  to  get  you  up  so  early,"  he  said  again.  "I 
had  to." 

"That's  nothing,"  the  older  brother  pretended.  "I'm  usually  up  half  the  night 
anyway." 

The  doctor  was  intrigued  by  light  showing  through  a  hole  in  his  brother's  ear. 
However,  he  hurried  him  in  to  the  dark  hallway. 

"You're  in  town  for  a  holiday?"  he  asked,  seeming  really  curious.  He  eyed  his 
brother's  clothes.  They  were  for  outdoor  work,  not  suitable  for  visiting. 

"I'm  just  passing  through,  I  think.  —  It  depends."  The  escapee  chuckled,  hardly 
wanting  to  explain. 

In  that  small  laugh,  the  older  brother  heard  a  catch  in  the  breath,  a  wince.  Somehow 
it  at  once  made  him  fully  a  doctor. 

"You're  in  pain,"  he  said.  "What's  wrong?" 

Really,  he  felt  flattered.  Had  his  brother  come  all  the  way  from  the  town  where  he 
was  the  mechanic,  just  to  be  treated  by  him?  What  had  become  of  his  doctor- friend? 
"I  think  I've  broken  a  rib,"  the  young  brother  said. 
"Oh?  Let  me  look.  —  Come  in  here." 

They  went  to  a  room  which  faced  east  onto  the  street.  Not  annoyed  now,  the  brother 
was  the  doctor  absorbed  in  his  work  —  even  if  it  was  only  taping  a  rib.  He  helped  his 
young  brother  bare  his  chest.  Moving  the  clothes  skilfully,  he  avoided  hurting  him. 

"Shit!"  he  muttered,  seeing  a  large  bruised  area.  "It  looks  more  like  three  or  four 
ribs.  —  But  they  probably  aren't  all  broken.  Maybe  two  are.  — " 

A  discoloured  blotch  covered  a  hand-sized  area  on  the  lower  left  chest.  There  was  no 
sign  that  bones  had  been  pushed  in  to  harm  the  spleen,  a  bit  higher,  but  he  would  watch 
for  signs. 

" —  How  did  you  get  such  a  blow?"  he  asked. 

Just  then,  a  young  woman  appeared.  Though  it  was  still  very  early,  she  had  put  on 
her  everyday  house  clothes.  She  had  a  full  figure.  Still  a  bit  tousled  with  sleep,  she  also 
had  fine  eyes  and  was  quietly  attractive,  looking  shy,  nearly  afraid. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  the  doctor  said.  "My  brother.  —  Excuse  me  a  minute.  I'll  get 
some  things  to  work  with." 


When  he  went  out,  the  young  woman  quickly  got  over  her  shyness  and  became  the 
hostess.  "Goodness,  what  a  terrible  bruise,"  she  said,  putting  a  hand  to  her  mouth.  "What 
happened?" 

"Oh  —  I  took  a  fall,"  her  brother-in-law  explained. 

Her  eyes  showed  sympathy.  Then  she  was  struck  by  a  strong  urge  to  ask  a  very 
different  question. 

Showing  joyous  envy,  she  said,  "You  have  two  little  girls,  haven't  you?" 

"—  Yes,"  the  escapee  said.  " —  I  have."  There  was  sadness  in  his  voice.  The  thought 
of  his  fatherless  daughters  had  struck  him  with  a  very  different  pain. 

Then  he  saw  that  she  was  pregnant.  As  his  own  wife  had  been,  she  was  both  softened 
and  enlivened  by  a  great  but  controlled  happiness. 

"I'd  like  so  much  to  meet  your  wife!"  she  said.  Then  she  burst  off  in  a  new  direction. 
"Have  you  come  to  town  to  see  your  mother?  We  were  at  her  place  yesterday.  She'll  be 
delighted  to  see  you  again.  She  often  talks  about  you  —  to  me  at  least." 

"My  — ?  My  parents  are  here  in  the  capital?" 

The  young  wife  looked  surprised.  She  saw  at  once  that  she  had  said  too  much.  Her 
face  swiftly  became  drawn,  perhaps  fearful,  but  she  felt  she  had  to  go  on. 

"Not  your  father,  no.  We  didn't  see  him,  though  he'll  be  coming  soon.  —  Didn't  you 
know  — ?  I  mean  — .  Hadn't  you  heard  that  she  —  that  they  live  separately  now?  She's 
been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  you;  I  know  she  has." 

"No,"  said  the  escapee.  "No,  I  hadn't  heard  that."  He  did  not  seem  surprised,  though 
the  news  seemed  to  make  him  sad.  " —  I  haven't  been  keeping  in  touch  myself  lately." 

'They  must  finally  have  agreed  to  call  it  quits  after  all  their  years  of  strain  and 
tension,'  he  saw. 

His  brother  came  back.  He  had  his  doctor's  bag  and  a  roll  of  wide  tape.  Though  he 
would  not  need  it,  his  stethoscope  hung  from  his  neck. 

"I'll  put  you  'out'  while  I  do  the  ribs,"  he  stated.  "There  would  be  a  lot  of  pain 
otherwise.  —  Lie  there." 

The  young  wife  left  the  room.  The  mechanic  eased  himself  down  onto  a  sofa.  He 
tried  to  lie  straight,  but  kept  one  boot  on  the  floor,  the  other  sticking  out  over  the  edge  of 
the  seat. 

The  doctor  prepared  an  injection.  Then,  with  easy  certainty,  he  found  a  vein  on  the 
inside  of  his  brother's  arm,  swabbed  it  with  a  germicide  on  absorbent  cotton  and  slid  in 
the  needle. 

"This  will  put  you  out  like  a  light,"  he  said,  " —  but  the  effect  should  not  last  long." 
In  seconds,  his  young  brother  had  passed  out. 


Taping  his  brother's  ribs  took  the  young  doctor  only  a  few  minutes.  He  also  cleaned 
and  dressed  a  deep  scratch  on  one  side  of  his  forehead.  The  other  side  already  had  a  small 
bandage.  He  went  on  to  wonder  about  the  neat  hole  in  one  ear,  but  he  did  not  need  to  do 
anything  for  that.  It  was  older  and  fully  healed. 

When  his  medical  jobs  were  finished,  he  began  relaxing.  His  doctor's  approach 
sagged.  His  face  began  showing  the  sourness  normal  for  him  in  the  morning. 


Looking  at  his  brother  lying  helpless  reminded  him  of  seeing  him  that  way  once  by 
moonlight.  They  had  been  camping  by  a  mountain  lake.  ('The  jade  lake,'  his  brother  had 
called  it.  That  seemed  very  long  ago.)  He  remembered  their  talk  by  the  campfire  earlier 
that  night,  even  recalling  that  his  brother  had  mentioned  his  love  of  guns. 

'He  would  like  to  see  my  pistol  at  the  office,'  he  thought.  'I  will  take  him  there  later 
and  show  him  around. ' 

He  was  proud  of  his  office,  and  it  did  not  bother  him  that  his  father,  the  general,  still 
paid  the  rent  for  it.  He  had  set  himself  up  in  a  business  tower  across  from  the  huge 
religious  building  that  overlooked  the  central  square  of  the  city. 

The  pistol  he  kept  in  the  office  was  also  a  gift  from  the  general,  with  best  wishes  on 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  militia.  Except  on  drill  nights,  he  left  it  there  in 
case  of  drug  thieves.  Many  of  them  would  do  anything  to  get  certain  medicines.  The 
government  had  recently  decreed  castration  for  illegal  sale  of  narcotics,  and  nearly  all 
trafficking  had  abruptly  stopped. 

His  father  was  soon  due  in  the  city  on  his  annual  tour  of  militia  commands.  His 
'conscriptor-general'  title  somehow  made  him  sound  harmless,  but  he  was  a  very 
important  member  of  central  command. 

The  doctor  really  did  not  look  forward  to  seeing  his  father  again.  They  usually 
agreed  about  things,  but  a  life-long  habit  of  the  general  had  always  bothered  him.  He 
loved  to  know  all  the  details,  and  he  asked  searching  questions. 

Sitting  in  the  slowly  brightening  room,  beginning  to  squint  without  noticing  it,  the 
young  doctor  looked  with  growing  sourness  at  his  unconscious  brother.  He  began 
wondering  acidly.  Why  had  he  come  to  him?  Why  so  early  in  the  day?  Why  was  he 
dressed  the  way  he  was?  Why  — ? 

There  began  growing  in  him  a  dislike  of  his  brother  that  he  could  not  explain. 
Strangely,  he  felt  that  it  was  somehow  older  than  himself. 

Then  he  realized  he  did  not  want  to  show  him  his  office  at  all.  He  did  not  even  want 
to  talk  to  him  again.  He  wanted  him  out  of  his  house,  away  from  him,  out  of  his  life. 

His  eye  was  caught  by  a  wallet  that  had  been  nearly  pushed  out  of  his  brother's  hip 
pocket  when  he  had  lain  on  the  sofa.  With  distaste  that  showed  in  the  annoyed  way  he  did 
it  —  though  he  was  still  curious  —  he  reached  over  and  pulled  it  out. 

The  wallet  contained  very  little  money,  and  that  caught  his  attention.  With  his 
brother's  out-of-place  clothes  and  a  strange  odour  of  sweat  and  some  chemical  that  hung 
around  him,  it  began  to  be  intriguing. 

He  pulled  out  a  small  wad  of  cards  and  began  sorting  through  them  coolly,  sourly, 
looking  for  clues  to  his  brother's  present  life.  He  also  found  himself  wondering  if  he  still 
held  to  the  same  heretic  views  about  war  and  armed  forces  —  ideas  even  more  strongly 
condemned  by  the  government  now  than  they  used  to  be. 

He  paused  at  a  picture  of  his  brother's  wife  and  their  twin  babies.  Ignoring  the 
children,  looking  carefully  at  her,  he  remembered  how  beautiful  she  had  been  when  he 
had  seen  her.  And  she  had  been  eight  months  pregnant  then.  What  a  woman! 

It  especially  struck  him  that  there  was  no  state  code  card  in  the  wallet.  The  s.  c.  cards 
were  new,  but  it  was  the  law  that  every  citizen  must  carry  his  at  all  times.  Not  having  it 
was  an  offence  that  was  punished.  It  had  to  be  reported  by  anyone  who  noticed  it. 

The  doctor's  young  wife  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to  make  breakfast.  She  would 


prepare  a  special  meal  in  honour  of  her  brother-in-law's  first  visit  to  their  home  — 
though  it  seemed  a  strange  visit.  As  she  worked,  she  sang  to  herself. 

'Shit! '  thought  the  doctor.  'Does  she  have  to  be  that  sunny  every  damn  morning?' 

As  his  brother  began  stirring,  getting  over  his  injection,  the  older  brother  fell  into  a 
sullen  resentful  mood.  Then  the  sun  edged  over  roof-tops  across  the  street,  flooding  the 
room  with  clear  morning  light. 

His  eyes  winced.  Suddenly  he  hated  everything  —  everything!  —  but  especially  this 
half-asleep  form  that  might  wake  at  any  moment.  It  had  already  got  him  out  of  bed.  Soon 
it  would  require  smiles.  It  would  ask  questions.  It  would  pry. 

He  strode  to  the  telephone,  reached  the  national  police,  and  reported  a  patient 
without  an  s.  c.  card.  His  bad  feelings  still  churning,  he  went  to  a  dark  corner  and 
prepared  another  injection,  a  long-lasting  one. 

He  went  back  to  the  half-awake  form  that  lay  in  the  growing  sunlight,  coming  back 
to  life,  and  made  it  helpless  again.  Next,  he  roughly  pulled  the  curtains,  making  the  room 
dark  again. 

The  police  arrived  in  a  very  short  time.  Going  to  answer  the  door,  the  young  wife 
was  startled  to  see  them  there.  Because  of  her  singing,  she  had  not  heard  her  husband  on 
the  telephone. 

She  did  not  understand  their  demand  to  be  shown  the  law-breaker,  so  she  sent  them 
in  to  see  the  doctor.  Then  she  felt  afraid  for  him. 

He  stood  leaning,  bowed  over  a  straight  chair  where  his  brother's  coat  hung. 
The  senior  policeman  asked  if  the  man  on  the  sofa  was  the  one  reported. 
The  doctor  no  longer  felt  involved.  He  just  nodded. 

His  wife,  confused,  overcome,  could  not  think  what  to  say  or  do.  She  could  only 
watch  the  policemen  lift  the  limp  heavy  body  of  her  brother-in-law  and  carry  it  out  to  a 
black  vehicle.  With  wide,  appealing,  almost  desperate  eyes,  she  looked  back  into  the  dark 
room,  silently  begging  her  husband  to  explain. 

But  he  just  stood  in  the  deep  shadows,  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  The  other 
hand  covered  his  eyes,  massaging  them  as  if  he  hoped  to  rub  out  some  thing  that  they  had 
seen. 

She  burst  into  tears  and  left  him. 


Through  eyelids  that  were  heavy  from  some  drug  came  a  dull  red  glow.  He  slowly 
grew  more  aware  of  it.  Then  he  opened  his  eyes. 

What  he  saw  was  a  clear  light  bulb  set  into  a  ceiling  behind  a  heavy  screen.  Its 
filament  glowed  like  a  star,  but  there  was  no  heat.  He  felt  cold. 

His  eyes  wandered  around  the  light  till  he  realized  the  ceiling  seemed  familiar.  Why? 

From  deep  in  his  mind,  the  answer  struggled  up  until  he  knew:  'Concrete'.  The 
ceiling  was  made  of  concrete.  It  was  very  different  from  the  one  he  had  last  been  looking 
up  at. 

A  shiver  seemed  to  grip  his  upper  arms,  shaking  him  into  action.  He  tried  to  get  up, 
but  a  landslide  of  pain  came  down  on  him  and  forced  him  back.  In  his  side,  a  very  bad 


catch  stopped  his  breathing  for  a  long  moment.  During  his  second  of  movement,  though, 
he  had  seen  enough  to  agree  with  a  fear  he  had  not  even  fully  shaped. 
He  was  back  in  jail. 

As  he  lay  recovering,  getting  his  breath  back,  struggling  with  his  feelings,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  must  be  caught  in  some  nightmare.  Or  was  the  notion  that  he  had  once  escaped 
just  a  dream? 

The  stab  of  pain  from  his  damaged  ribs  had  been  very  real,  and  he  felt  the  bramble 
scratch  on  his  forehead  too.  That  was  no  dream.  He  had  escaped. 

Turning  slightly,  he  looked  at  where  he  was.  It  seemed  like  the  very  same  cell  he  had 
been  in  before.  He  was  sure  he  remembered  marks  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Despite  his  escapes,  then,  they  might  just  as  well  not  have  happened.  The  world  had 
spun  many  times  since  he  had  been  here  before,  but  he  was  exactly  where  he  had  been 
then:  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  state.  He  was  no  doubt  supposed  to  think  that. 

Gathering  his  will  to  stand  the  pain,  he  turned  on  his  good  side  and  put  his  legs  partly 
out  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  a  counter-weight.  With  his  elbow  and  hands,  he  worked 
himself  up  until  he  was  sitting,  but  he  was  panting  from  the  strain. 

A  grey  prisoner's  uniform  had  been  left  under  his  head  as  a  pillow.  On  the  floor  was 
a  pair  of  slippers  that  seemed  to  be  made  of  string. 

"Huh!"  he  said. 

He  began  putting  on  the  uniform.  The  shirt  was  about  right,  but  the  pants  were  tight. 
Though  they  were  both  clean,  they  were  not  new.  He  slid  his  feet  into  the  slippers,  which 
were  new. 

He  soon  felt  warmer,  but  he  had  to  solve  another  problem.  Moving  carefully  to  avoid 
bringing  back  the  pain,  he  walked  to  the  small  toilet  in  one  corner.  Looking  up  at  the 
barred  window,  he  aimed  his  flow  at  the  rust-stained  bowl  below  it. 

The  state  might  be  powerful,  but  it  was  also  a  prude.  Someone  had  painted  over 
scratches  on  the  wall  beside  the  toilet,  but  they  could  still  be  made  out.  Crude  drawings  of 
male  and  female  sex  organs  faced  one  another.  There  was  also  a  rude  rhyme: 

Other  fellows  sit  and  think. 

Me?  I  only  shit  and  stink. 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  now.  This  was  the  same  cell  he  had  been  in  before. 
How  had  he  managed  to  land  here  again? 

The  question  seemed  shy  about  forming.  He  could  only  focus  on  it  with  effort. 

He  pushed  the  toilet's  flush-pedal  with  one  foot,  and  there  was  a  roar  of  water.  Then 
he  went  back  to  sitting  on  the  bunk. 

The  last  thing  he  could  remember  was  looking  at  the  ceiling  in  his  brother's  house. 
The  young  doctor  had  been  preparing  an  injection. 

'Oh,  no! '  He  fought  against  the  idea  that  came  to  him. 

It  was  natural  that  the  police  had  looked  for  him  among  his  relatives.  Going  to  a 
family  member  had  been  a  very  bad  move. 

His  mind,  though,  was  already  giving  evidence  against  his  brother:  their  history  of 
nearly  always  having  different  views.  More  clearly  than  ever  before,  he  saw  what 
opposites  they  were  and  how  often  their  difference  had  caused  him  trouble.  But  he  tried 
to  hold  back  the  idea,  struggling  against  what  it  seemed  to  prove. 

To  distract  himself  from  thoughts  about  his  brother,  he  forced  his  mind  back  to  his 
goal.  The  one  thing  that  had  held  steady  through  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  recent  life 


was  getting  home. 

The  picture  of  his  return  that  he  tried  to  create  was  sadly  blurred  however.  And  now 
it  seemed  further  away  than  ever. 

Then,  with  a  deep  sense  of  not  being  complete  without  her,  he  dreamed  up  the 
loveliness  of  his  wife.  That  picture  was  very  clear.  He  also  went  on  to  imagine  his 
children  as  he  had  seen  them  last  —  yet  they  must  have  grown  a  lot  since  then.  And  he 
tried  to  see  again  his  peaceful  mountain- valley  home. 

His  cheeks  grew  tight,  and  what  came  into  his  eyes  was  only  a  gleam.  Yet  his  whole 
being  wept  with  the  longing  for  home. 

But  his  image  of  home  was  strangely  vague,  oddly  dimmed.  It  was  as  if  ages  had 
somehow  come  between  it  and  himself,  as  if  he  had  known  its  happiness  only  in  some 
past  that  was  far  back  in  history.  Was  it  possible  now  as  a  real  place? 

For  the  first  time,  he  began  having  serious  doubts  that  he  would  ever  get  home.  A 
life  without  hope  began  suggesting  itself. 

He  would  not  hear  of  it! 

Ignoring  the  pain,  he  rose  from  his  bunk,  changing  cold  despair  into  a  tight-lipped 
fury  of  readiness.  He  paced  tensely  from  wall  to  wall  of  his  cage,  glaring  at  it,  searching 
for  some  flaw  he  could  use  to  get  out  of  it.  His  will  to  escape  tightened  and  set  till  it 
became  very  hard  and  pure. 


His  cell  was  like  a  box  with  a  lid,  lying  on  its  side.  The  lid/door  opened  three  times  a 
day,  but  he  could  not  control  even  the  peep-hole,  and  the  rest  was  very  solid.  High  in  the 
outer  wall,  there  was  also  a  little  window  with  three  bars. 

Several  things  were  inside  the  box.  The  bunk  was  a  broad  wooden  bench  held  by 
chains  that  slanted  down  from  the  wall.  The  small  awkward  flush  toilet  was  set  near  a 
corner,  with  a  small  wash-basin  beside  it.  A  tin  cup  was  on  the  basin.  The  only  other 
thing  was  the  screened  light  bulb  set  into  the  ceiling. 

The  toilet  and  wash-basin  were  an  exciting  green-and-rust-stained  white,  but 
everything  else  was  dull  gray  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  first  seen  it.  The  uniform  shirt 
he  had  put  on  was  gray.  The  trousers  were  gray.  The  string  slippers  were  gray.  His 
blankets  were  gray.  It  looked  as  if  they  wanted  him  to  match  his  cell  and  become  gray 
himself. 

The  prison  routine  was  also  still  the  same.  His  jailer  was  the  same  wordless  man  — 
gray  —  coming  at  the  exact  same  time  with  the  food.  The  small,  nearly  tasteless  meals 
even  had  a  grayness  about  them. 

The  jailer  did  not  speak  to  him.  He  talked  to  no  one,  listened  to  no  one.  Sounds  from 
the  city  sometimes  came  through  the  window.  Sometimes  he  heard  a  noise  down  the 
hallway  that  passed  his  cell. 

'Fun  flies  when  you're  doing  time,'  his  reading  student  had  said  at  camp  #904.  He 
smiled,  recalling  that  his  tower-building  friend  and  his  girlfriend  from  childhood  had 
laughed. 

A  twilight  of  the  spirit  might  have  come  over  him  in  jail  if  he  had  not  been  set  on 
breaking  out.  But  that  would  not  be  easy.  Though  the  jail  seemed  to  be  used  only  as  a 


holding  place  for  people  being  moved  somewhere  else,  it  was  run  carefully.  The  more  he 
studied  it,  the  more  he  admired  the  thought  behind  its  planning. 

So  the  question  was  how  to  break  out  of  this  concrete  box  that  had  two  slight  flaws 
in  its  door  and  window  —  though  leaving  by  the  door  would  not  help  him.  His  talent  for 
escaping  would  be  tested  here.  Could  he  get  out  before  they  sent  him  to  another  labour 
camp?  With  an  approach  much  like  that  of  a  scientist,  he  began  to  study  the  problem. 

Water  and  electric  current,  two  of  nature's  most  basic  things,  were  there  in  his  cell. 
Surely  he  could  use  them.  But  how?  And  could  it  be  done  with  very  few  little  to  work 
with,  no  tools  —  in  a  short  time,  and  without  being  seen  by  his  jailers?  Whatever  plan  he 
found  would  need  to  be  so  simple  that  its  very  simpleness  would  make  it  nearly  beautiful. 
That  would  take  thought. 

During  his  third  day  in  the  cell,  he  remembered  deciding,  when  he  had  been  there 
before,  that  the  best  simple  tool  for  getting  through  the  bars  on  the  window  would  be  a 
thin  round  file.  Now  he  pictured  it  more  as  a  flexible  steel  wire  with  teeth  along  it  that 
pointed  out  in  all  directions.  He  would  grip  its  ends  with  his  fingers. 

"Hm  — ,"  he  murmured.  'Could  I  somehow  make  a  tool  like  that?'  he  wondered. 

Seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  looking  down,  his  eyes  settled  on  his  slippers.  It 
struck  him  again  that  they  were  made  of  string,  and  he  thought,  'It  looks  like  good  string, 
strong,  and  string  has  the  same  shape  as  wire.' 

He  grinned  at  his  little  finding,  but  a  huge  problem  appeared  at  once.  String  had  no 
teeth. 

"Hm,"  he  said. 

'Teeth,'  he  thought.  'How  could  I  give  the  string  teeth?' 

Moving  carefully  to  avoid  pain  from  his  ribs,  which  still  gave  many  twinges,  he 
stretched  out  on  the  bed,  looking  at  the  ceiling.  Like  the  floor  and  walls,  it  was  made  of 
concrete. 

'Concrete  contains  sand,'  he  thought.  ' —  Sand  is  used  in  sand-paper  because  it  is 
rough.  —  It  has  'teeth'.  I  could  even  say  it  is  teeth.  — 

'But  how  could  I  get  those  teeth  out  of  the  concrete?  —  And  how  could  I  get  them  to 
stick  on  the  string?' 

Could  he  free  some  sand  by  scraping  the  concrete?  Then  the  string  could  be  soaked 
in  water  and  dipped  into  the  sand. 

'The  sand  would  not  stay  on  the  string  for  long,'  he  realized,  'but  pressure  against 
the  bar  on  the  window  would  drive  some  sand  partly  into  the  string.  —  Would  the  sand 
stick  longer  if  I  used  my  spit?' 

A  smile  spread  slowly  over  his  face.  'It's  worth  trying,'  he  told  himself.  'It's  well 
worth  trying.' 


He  needed  a  hard  metal  thing  to  scrape  concrete  with  and  remove  its  sand.  His  eye 
was  caught  by  the  heavy  bolts  anchoring  his  bunk  chains  to  the  wall.  'I  could  not  get  one 
out  unless  I  had  a  wrench,'  he  thought. 

He  got  up,  his  eyes  searching.  He  looked  at  the  toilet  to  see  if  there  was  a  part  of  it  he 
could  use. 


"Yes,"  he  saw.  The  pedal  for  flushing  the  toilet  was  a  lever  made  of  steel.  He  could 
free  it  just  by  pulling  out  a  cotter  pin  that  wasn't  even  bent  to  hold  it  in  place. 

He  removed  the  pedal  lever,  looked  for  a  good  place  to  try  it,  and  was  soon  scraping 
at  a  spot  out  of  view  from  the  peephole,  where  one  wall  met  the  floor.  As  it  was  in  many 
places,  the  concrete  was  rough  there.  Sometimes  little  chunks  even  broke  off  and  he 
crushed  them  with  the  pedal.  When  he  had  enough  sand  to  try  his  method,  he  put  the 
lever  back. 

Next,  he  looked  carefully  at  his  slippers.  In  one  sole,  he  found  an  end  of  string  and 
began  pulling  it  free.  After  a  time,  he  had  a  hole  in  that  slipper,  but  he  also  had  three 
pieces  of  string  as  long  as  his  forearm.  He  hid  them  at  the  edge  of  his  bed,  next  to  the 
wall. 

"Now,"  he  said,  and  he  wondered,  'How  can  I  collect  some  spit?' 
He  used  the  tin  cup  from  the  wash  basin.  He  could  drink  from  his  hands. 
When  he  had  finished  preparing  the  parts  for  his  sawing  tool  made  of  string,  he 
thought,  'I  should  sleep  now.  I'll  be  busy  tonight.' 

Long  after  lights-out,  with  the  jail  very  quiet,  he  tested  his  idea.  First,  he  stepped  up 
to  stand  on  the  toilet.  Then  he  carefully  felt  the  outside  surface  of  each  bar  on  the 
window.  Two  side-by-side  bars  had  slight  nicks  low  on  their  outer  curves.  He  chose  the 
deeper  nick. 

Taking  a  string,  he  wet  its  middle  length  by  passing  it  through  the  spit  he  had  saved 
in  the  cup.  Then  he  dragged  it  through  his  small  pile  of  sand.  Next,  he  lifted  the  string 
with  the  sand  stuck  on  it  to  the  bar.  He  carefully  passed  it  outside  the  bar  and  caught  it  in 
the  nick  he  had  found. 

Trying  to  judge  the  right  pressure,  he  ran  the  string  back  and  forth.  After  a  time,  it 
broke,  but  it  had  lasted  longer  than  he  had  thought  it  would. 

He  tried  half  of  the  broken  string,  but  it  was  too  short,  so  he  dropped  both  halves  in 
the  toilet.  Soon  he  had  prepared  a  new  length.  That  lasted  slightly  longer. 

"Good,"  he  murmured.  'I'm  getting  the  feel  of  it,'  he  thought.  He  got  a  third  string 
ready. 

Soon  after  it  broke,  he  heard  the  guards  coming  on  their  rounds.  He  put  a  fingernail 
into  the  nick. 

'It's  already  deeper,'  he  realized.  Then  he  got  down  to  his  bunk  and  pretended  to  be 
asleep.  'It's  working,'  he  told  himself.  'If  they  give  me  enough  time,  I  will  get  out  of  here 
someday.' 

The  guards  did  not  enter  cells  on  their  night  rounds,  and  that  was  good.  They  might 
have  caught  him  smiling. 

Now  he  knew  how  much  string,  sand  and  spit  he  had  to  collect  for  his  bar-sawing  at 
night.  He  also  tried  making  a  saw  ahead  of  time  and  tried  pressing  the  sand  grains 
partway  into  the  string  with  his  fingers.  The  second  night,  he  worked  longer.  The  depth  of 
the  nick  in  the  bar  became  much  easier  to  feel. 

That  second  night,  he  also  began  watching  people  coming  and  going  in  the  park 
across  the  street  from  the  jail.  They  were  mostly  lovers,  but  he  saw  three  men  settle  in 
separate  corners  of  the  place  after  dark.  'The  government  would  call  them  derelicts,'  he 
thought. 


Late  on  the  tenth  night,  when  the  peeps  of  birds  had  already  begun  and  his  first  cut 
through  a  bar  was  well  advanced,  he  glimpsed  a  different  man  in  the  park.  'That  was  the 
major,'  he  told  himself.  He  wore  different  clothes  now,  but  his  size  and  build  were 
familiar. 

'Does  the  resistance  movement  watch  the  jail?'  he  asked  himself. 


In  the  evening  of  his  twelfth  day  in  the  jail,  he  was  lying  on  his  bunk  waiting  for 
lights-out  so  he  could  go  on  sawing  through  the  bars  of  his  cell  window.  The  routine  was 
suddenly  changed  by  an  extra  opening  of  his  door.  In  came  the  huge  jailer  he  had  seen 
only  once  before. 

Again  the  man's  size  made  him  think  grim  thoughts.  Again  nothing  was  said.  He  was 
waved  out  of  his  cage  and  steered  down  the  long  hallway  past  other  cells. 

'That  ends  my  escape  from  here,'  the  prisoner  thought.  'I  guess  I'm  off  to  the  labour 
camps  again.  Where,  this  time,  I  wonder?  Probably  some  place  farther  away  than  camp 
#904.  More  delays!' 

Though  the  huge  man  took  him  out  of  the  cell  block  again,  they  did  not  go  to  the 
strange  two-doored  closet  he  had  been  left  in  before.  He  felt  almost  sorry  for  that.  He  had 
already  begun  looking  forward  to  another  view  of  the  pleasant  room  beyond  it. 

Instead,  he  was  let  into  a  large,  nearly  bare  room  that  was  painted  off-white  with 
brown  trim.  Fairly  high  in  the  wall  to  his  right  was  another  barred  window.  Through  it,  he 
saw  one  of  the  capital's  tall  buildings.  Judging  from  the  colour  of  the  sky,  the  sun  was 
setting. 

He  was  waved  onto  a  tall  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  the  jailer  went  out, 
locking  the  door. 

The  stool  was  shaky.  Though  he  was  not  short,  his  tiptoes  hardly  reached  the  floor  to 
steady  him.  Except  for  one  brief  trip,  though,  he  stayed  there. 

In  the  wall  ahead  of  him  was  a  dark  heavy-looking  door,  and  above  it  was  a  picture 
of  the  general  who  now  ruled  the  country.  He  soon  found  that  the  door  was  locked. 

In  front  of  the  door,  on  a  low  platform  that  had  its  mid-length  under  the  general's 
picture,  was  a  semi-circular  table.  His  stool  was  at  the  center  of  its  curve.  It  was  built  of  a 
wood  that  seemed  much  too  rich  for  such  a  bleak  room,  but  it  had  nothing  on  it. 

On  the  door  side  of  the  table  were  five  padded  chairs.  Covered  in  red  plush,  they  also 
looked  very  out  of  place.  The  middle  one  had  a  high  back.  He  had  been  seated  where  he 
faced  it,  and  the  table  came  out  on  both  sides  of  him. 

To  his  right,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  not  on  the  platform,  was  a  desk  with  an  odd- 
looking  machine  that  was  something  like  a  typewriter.  A  straight-backed  chair  on  castors 
was  behind  it.  Above  that  was  a  large  bare  light-bulb  that  dangled  from  the  ceiling.  Aside 
from  a  short-lived  orange  glow  of  the  sun  on  the  wall  to  his  left,  it  was  the  only  source  of 
light  in  the  room. 

The  place  seemed  to  be  set  up  for  just  one  time.  But  what  could  be  the  the  purpose  of 
that  time?  The  placing  of  the  furniture  and  his  own  place  as  the  center  of  attention 
suggested  a  board  of  enquiry  or  review.  Could  it  possibly  be  the  hearing  he  had  expected 
when  he  was  arrested?  Had  'they'  decided  that  a  bit  of  justice  might  not  weaken  the 


power  of  the  nation  after  all? 
He  hoped  so.  And  yet  — 

Except  for  his  short  trip  to  try  the  door  and  look  at  the  barred  window,  he  sat  on  his 
perch,  trying  not  to  rock  it.  His  eyes,  so  used  to  gray,  were  mostly  on  the  fine  furniture. 

He  wondered,  'Will  they  make  the  rest  of  this  room  look  richer?'  He  thought  they 
would.  They  would  want  that  startling  change  he  had  felt  once  from  the  cell  block's 
drabness. 

His  eyes  went  back  to  the  picture  of  the  general.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  charming.  His  eyes  did  not  suggest  his  harshness.  Could  he  be  called 
cruel?  Nor  did  they  hint  at  why  he  seemed  so  strongly  against  civilized  ways. 

One  good  thing  about  the  days  in  jail  was  that  his  side  was  much  better.  He  could 
now  breathe  deeply  without  pain.  Maybe  it  was  time  to  exercise  more.  He  should  be  in 
better  shape. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  no  doctor  had  taped  his  ribs  again  during  his  time  in  jail.  After 
all,  he  could  still  work.  He  was  still  worth  tending  as  a  cell  in  the  body  of  the  state. 

He  turned  to  see  what  little  was  left  of  the  sunlight,  which  was  now  throwing  a  red 
wash  over  the  left-hand  wall.  Then  the  click  of  a  lock  made  him  look  back  at  the  door 
behind  the  table. 


A  man  spoke  to  someone  outside  the  heavy  door,  then  entered  the  mostly  bare  room. 
He  was  tall,  elderly,  and  slightly  stooped.  He  looked  like  a  scholar  and  seemed  to  be 
thinking,  but  for  a  second  he  stopped  to  peer  with  concern  at  the  young  man  on  the  stool. 

He  moved  to  the  farthest  chair  on  the  prisoner's  left  and  sat  with  a  sigh,  seeming  to 
wish  he  was  not  there,  then  put  a  thick  file  of  papers  before  him  on  the  table.  Sitting 
straighter,  he  began  leafing  through  them,  perhaps  a  matter  of  conscience.  He  looked 
worried.  Sometimes  he  pulled  at  his  rather  big  nose.  Once,  he  hitched  at  his  gray  tie, 
which  nearly  matched  his  socks.  One  sock  was  a  darker  gray  than  the  other. 

A  new  man  came  in.  He  was  short,  heavy-set,  and  much  younger.  He  moved  with 
energy,  and  his  eyes  were  keen  as  he  stood  for  a  second,  sizing  up  the  prisoner.  He 
seemed  to  think  he  could  figure  him  out  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

Taking  the  chair  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  semi-circular  table  from  the  first  man,  the 
farthest  to  the  prisoner's  right,  he  put  a  few  papers  on  the  table  as  if  they  didn't  matter. 
Then  he  lit  a  non-cancerous  cigarette.  Sometimes  he  flicked  ash  off  his  dark  business  suit. 

He  lounged  in  the  chair,  papers  untouched,  sometimes  looking  at  the  busy  first  man. 
Finally,  he  shook  his  head,  then  nodded  a  greeting  toward  the  door. 

A  fat  middle-aged  man  came  in.  His  forehead  was  sweaty.  He  answered  the  nod  by 
blowing  his  nose  into  a  soiled  handkerchief.  Sitting  by  the  second  man,  he  began  talking 
in  a  low  voice. 

He  pushed  a  thick  ragged  file  of  papers  onto  the  table.  It  collapsed  sideways,  nearly 
spilling  some  onto  the  floor,  but  he  did  not  tidy  it.  He  mopped  his  brow  with  the 
handkerchief  he  had  used  in  a  different  way. 

A  fourth  chair  was  soon  taken  by  a  shapely  well-presented  woman  about  forty  years 
old.  She  stepped  smartly  to  the  one  beside  the  first  comer  and  seemed  to  thrust  her  chest 


toward  him,  a  greeting  he  appeared  to  enjoy.  Then  she  whispered  some  news  to  him.  The 
prisoner  heard  enough  to  know  it  was  about  the  regional  college. 

The  woman  also  had  a  supply  of  papers.  Settling  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  she  began 
fanning  them  out,  covering  more  than  her  own  part  of  the  table. 

Twice,  she  looked  at  the  prisoner,  and  once  she  flexed  her  fine  chest.  Like  the  others, 
she  was  in  a  business  suit.  Hers  was  a  better  fit,  however,  or  had  more  to  contain. 

It  was  clear  that  these  four  people  were  waiting  for  someone  who  would  fill  the  high- 
backed  middle  chair.  For  several  minutes,  they  talked  in  low  voices,  then  another  figure 
appeared. 

He  was  a  short  elderly  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  high-ranking  militia  officer.  The 
prisoner  knew  him  at  once.  He  was  the  man  who  had  sent  him  to  labour  camp  #904. 

The  officer  clicked  the  door  shut,  limped  to  his  chair,  and  stood  beside  it.  For  a  long 
second,  he  studied  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  cool,  curious  stare  that  a  scientist  might  use. 

Putting  his  own  well-ordered  papers  on  the  table,  the  officer  sat  between  the  two 
pairs  of  talkers.  He  must  have  greeted  them  earlier.  Now  he  looked  at  them  with  what 
might  have  been  scorn,  then  set  his  face,  seeming  to  make  himself  be  patient. 

Behind  him,  there  was  a  hurried  knock,  a  bit  too  loud.  Then  the  door  was  jerked  open 
by  a  young  woman  the  prisoner  had  also  seen  before.  She  was  the  one  whose  figure  had 
seemed  to  be  mostly  bosom  and  buttocks.  Now  she  took  short  quick  steps,  passing  behind 
the  man  and  woman  on  his  left  and  going  around  behind  him  to  the  typing  desk  on  his 
right.  She  seemed  flustered.  Was  she  late? 

She  wore  her  hair  in  the  current  plain  style.  She  was  also  severely  dressed,  but  that 
only  showed  her  shape  better. 

At  her  entry,  the  officer's  face  soured  further.  He  did  not  even  glance  at  her,  but  the 
other  three  men  at  the  table  craned  their  necks  to  follow  her  bouncy  progress.  The  older 
woman  stared,  perhaps  believing  herself  to  be  a  higher  being,  but  jealous. 

Taking  her  seat  at  the  odd-looking  typewriter,  the  young  woman  glanced  over  at  the 
prisoner.  Her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  sorrow. 

She  was  apparently  going  to  make  a  record  of  what  was  said.  When  her  machine  was 
ready,  the  officer  pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood  to  speak. 

The  other  four  at  the  table  turned  toward  him  at  once,  and  their  fairly  free  exchanges 
died. 


"As  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  militia,"  said  the  small  elderly  man,  "I  declare  this 
board  of  inquisition  to  be  in  session." 

The  secretary  began  at  once.  The  typewriter  and  voice  echoed  in  the  nearly  empty 
room. 

"Learned  inquisitors,  I  will  act  as  chairman,  then  sentence  the  prisoner,  a  less  active 
part  than  yours.  Your  job  is  to  learn  why  this  man  is  against  the  state  so  strongly  in  this 
matter  of  the  militia." 

He  looked  at  each  inquisitor,  starting  on  the  prisoner's  left  with  the  oldest  man  and 
the  woman.  "Surely  a  sociologist,  a  psychologist,  a  philosopher  and  an  historian  can 
figure  out  why  these  people  behave  as  they  do. 


"Just  learn  the  prisoner's  views.  Don't  try  to  change  his  mind.  After  hearing  enough 
such  people,  you  will  advise  the  state  on  how  to  —  uh  —  educate  others  to  behave  better. 
For  now,  we  will  just  keep  their  numbers  down." 

Gesturing  toward  the  prisoner,  he  continued,  "This  man  got  mailed  orders  from  the 
conscriptor-general's  office  to  join  his  local  militia  unit.  You  have  seen  his  strange 
refusal  in  the  papers  I  forwarded. 

"According  to  law,  he  is  a  militiaman.  Failing  to  serve  makes  him  a  deserter.  Sadly, 
the  militia's  legal  branch  did  not  deal  with  his  case  well.  Charged  just  with  evading 
service,  he  could  only  be  punished  lightly.  He  was  sent  to  a  remote  labour  camp,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade.  Though  he  seems  better  educated  than  most,  he  is  a  mechanic. 

"He  escaped  from  the  labour  camp.  When  he  was  caught  again,  our  lawyers  made  a 
further  mistake  and  he  was  charged  only  with  serious  breach  of  discipline.  He  was  put  in 
a  holding  compound,  but  escaped  again. 

"At  least  two  things  can  be  seen  here.  First,  our  rapidly  growing  militia  has  twice 
made  bad  mistakes  with  him.  Second,  he  must  have  very  strong  beliefs  that  make  him 
different. 

"He  is  a  perfect  subject  for  your  first  inquisition.  Question  him  carefully.  Begin 
thinking  how  to  persuade  such  people  to  behave  better." 

The  secretary  caught  up  and  looked  with  interest  at  the  law-breaker. 

Taking  his  seat,  the  officer  saw  that  the  woman  psychologist  next  to  him  was  anxious 
to  start.  However,  he  chose  the  oldest  man.  "Would  you  begin?" 

The  first  inquisitor  on  the  prisoner's  left,  the  sociologist,  tugged  his  nose 
thoughtfully,  choosing  his  words.  "Thank  you."  First  glancing  at  their  chairman  to  show 
he  was  sorry,  he  said,  "Our  case  papers  lead  me  to  wonder.  Could  you  possibly  be  —  aah 
—  distantly  related  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the  army  here  in  the  regional  capital 
when  the  last  war  ended?" 

The  prisoner  had  been  enjoying  even  the  echoes  after  his  nearly  silent  time  in  jail, 
but  he  suddenly  had  to  say  something.  "Sir,"  he  managed,  "that  officer  is  my  father." 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  inquisitors  showed  as  much  surprise  as  the  questioner. 
The  militia  officer  was  astounded.  They  could  almost  hear  him  thinking,  'SHEE-itt!'  He 
hastily  scribbled  a  note,  then  got  up  and  handed  it  to  a  guard  outside  the  door  with  orders 
what  to  do  with  it. 

As  the  officer  returned  to  his  chair,  the  first  inquisitor  explained,  "Sir,  I  did  not 
expect  this  —  aah  —  close  connection,  but  I  talked  with  the  general  about  recruiting  then. 
Knowing  the  father  may  help  in  talking  about  similar  problems  with  the  son.  Hm." 

Having  mopped  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  the  third  inquisitor  from  the 
prisoner's  left,  the  well-rounded  philosopher,  asked,  "Do  you  refuse  militia  service  for 
religious  reasons?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner.  " —  I  am  not  strongly  religious,  not  bound  by  any 
dogma." 

"You  are  therefore  not  what  is  called  a  'conscientious  objector'?" 

"Sir,  taking  any  part  in  war  would  certainly  violate  my  conscience,  but  my  position 
results  from  reasoning,  not  religion." 

"Hm,"  the  third  inquisitor  said.  "You  could  be  called  a  'reasonable  conscientious 
objector'." 

"Thank  you,"  the  prisoner  grinned.  His  tone  was  amused. 


Everyone  but  the  officer  chuckled.  The  tension  they  had  all  felt  seemed  to  ease. 

The  second  inquisitor  thrust  out  her  chest  as  if  to  assert  herself.  "In  childhood,"  she 
asked,  "did  your  father  strongly  dominate  you?" 

On  the  prisoner's  far  right,  the  fourth  inquisitor,  the  historian,  groaned. 

Discounting  many  hidings  by  his  father,  the  prisoner  answered,  "No,  mam.  He  is 
certainly  very  strong-willed,  but  I  would  not  say  I  was  dominated." 

Mopping  his  brow  again,  the  third  inquisitor  asked,  "Why  is  it?  Your  father  is  on  the 
central  staff,  but  you  won't  even  take  part  in  the  militia?" 

"Sir,"  said  the  prisoner,  "my  father  makes  decisions  he  will  not  change  even  when 
important  new  facts  appear.  For  instance,  he  decided  early  in  life  to  become  a  soldier,  but 
there  have  been  huge  changes  that  affect  war.  He  won't  consider  them.  — " 

The  fourth  inquisitor  said  bitterly,  unwisely,  "Military  minds!" 

" —  The  armed  forces  once  appealed  to  me  as  well,"  the  prisoner  continued.  "But, 
looking  at  what  war  had  done  to  humanity  in  history,  and  especially  what  it  could  do  in 
the  future,  I  decided  against  them." 

The  fourth  inquisitor  asked  sourly,  "Getting  down  to  business,  exactly  why  have  you 
not  reported  for  militia  duty?" 

The  prisoner  answered,  "Sir,  the  militia  seems  fairly  harmless,  but  it  is  still  part  of  an 
army.  Since  armies  are  a  major  cause  of  war,  and  since  I  strongly  believe  war  is  wrong,  I 
cannot  join  this  informal- looking  corps. 

"That  answer  applies  to  any  war,  but  if  we  consider  modern  war  with  its  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  have  endless  effects,  it  applies  even  more  strongly.  Such  war  could 
make  the  human  race  extinct  and  reduce  our  planet  to  cinders.  Those  are  not  just  words. 
That  could  really  happen. 

"Such  war  is  clearly  very  wrong.  I  will  not  take  part  in  it  or  anything  that  leads  to  it." 

The  third  inquisitor  remarked,  "There  is  'proof  of  old-style  warfare's  value.  I  wish 
we  could  debate  matters  and  refine  your  ideas.  But  your  view  of  modern  war  is  what 
matters  most  to  you." 

"Yes,  sir,"  agreed  the  prisoner.  " —  Perhaps  time  will  refine  my  ideas." 

The  militia  officer  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  said  nothing. 

The  third  inquisitor  said,  smiling  slightly,  "Consider.  First,  you  are,  by  law,  a 
militiaman.  Second,  the  militia  has  given  you  orders.  Third,  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  those 
orders." 

The  prisoner  had  tried  that  approach.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "you  are  suggesting  that  orders 
or  laws  from  supposed  'higher  sources'  can  take  the  place  of  conscience,  but  I  don't 
agree.  For  any  person  choosing  between  good  and  evil,  conscience  is  the  highest 
standard.  It  can  not  be  switched  off  to  suit  himself  or  given  to  anyone  else  to  suit  him." 

Smiling  broadly,  the  third  inquisitor  nodded. 

The  first  inquisitor  said,  "Returning  to  —  aah  —  more  worldly  levels,  could  you  take 
part  in  the  militia  in  some  —  aah  —  position  that  is  less  war-like?  For  instance,  suppose 
you  could  act  only  as  a  stretcher-bearer?" 

That  caught  the  militia  officer's  interest. 

Knowing  the  issue  well,  the  prisoner  said,  "Sir,  we  are  talking  here  about  the  old 
style  of  conflict.  At  first,  it  seems  that  medical  people  are  not  part  of  their  army,  but  just  a 
group  which  goes  along  with  it  to  give  help  for  humane  reasons  only.  That  may  once 


have  been  true. 

"But  if  medics  left  a  present-day  army  before  battle,  the  trigger-pulling  soldiers 
would  feel  much  more  fear  and  might  even  refuse  to  fight. 

"Medics  are  therefore  as  much  a  part  of  armies  as  the  trigger-pullers.  So,  to  answer 
your  question,  no,  I  could  not  serve  as  a  stretcher-bearer.  But  thank  you  for  suggesting 
something  you  thought  my  conscience  might  be  able  to  accept." 

"Hm,"  said  the  first  inquisitor.  "You  have  —  aah  —  thought  about  all  this  very 
completely.  But  there  must  be  other  possible  jobs." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  prisoner  agreed.  "I  have  also  thought  about  things  like  search-and- 
rescue  people,  cooks,  clerks  and  bandsmen  —  even  buglers.  I  once  believed  these  were 
'reduced  guilt'  jobs,  but  all  such  people  get  basic  training.  That  is  proof  that  they  are 
parts  of  their  army.  Without  them,  the  rest  does  not  work  well." 

"Hah!"  said  the  old  sociologist.  "Basic  training  as  a  test  of  purpose." 

The  second  inquisitor,  still  after  psychology  clues,  advanced  hear  chest,  asking,  "In 
childhood,  were  you  ever  frightened  by  a  gun,  explosion,  blood,  someone  who  had  lost  an 
arm  or  leg  —  anything  like  that?" 

The  prisoner  tried  to  ignore  her  upper  works,  the  fourth  inquisitor's  second  groan 
and  the  third's  wince.  "Mam,"  he  admitted,  "at  age  twelve,  I  saw  a  friend  lose  an  eye  in 
an  explosion.  There  was  plenty  of  bleeding.  I  had  bad  dreams  for  a  while,  but  I  doubt  if  I 
still  have  a  mental  scar." 

"Ah!"  said  the  woman,  pleased  at  her  cleverness. 

The  fourth  inquisitor  smiled  bitterly.  "Suppose  a  person  does  think  that  war  is  evil. 
What  can  one  citizen  alone  do  about  a  main  feature  of  mankind?" 

The  prisoner  answered,  "Sir,  an  average  man  like  me,  not  involved  in  politics,  can't 
try  to  persuade  others,  but  he  can  treat  war  as  an  evil.  He  admits  its  temptation,  but  still 
avoids  it. 

"When  modern  war  comes,  we  will  all  suddenly  be  very  involved  in  it  by  dying  in 
millions.  Few  people  are  needed  to  'pull  triggers',  moving  us  from  what  looks  like  non- 
war  to  full-scale  war.  Before  that  full-scale  war  comes,  though,  large  numbers  of  us  are 
partly  involved  in  preparing  for  it. 

"That  slight  involvement  which  suddenly  leads  to  the  widespread  horror  of  modern 
war  shows  the  need  for  a  new  guiding  ethic.  We  need  to  be  aware  that  every  person  by 
himself  can  be  to  blame  for  collective  problems. 

"If  we  destroy  ourselves,  it's  not  just  armed  services  people  that  are  guilty.  Most  of 
them  have  very  little  part  in  making  the  evil.  They  just  set  it  in  motion. 

"We  all  need  to  look  very  carefully  at  exactly  what  we  do.  If  we  help  to  prepare  for 
war,  we  have  to  change  our  roles.  For  example,  I  was  involved  in  stockpiling  a  metal  that 
is  much  used  in  war,  and  I  finally  saw  the  fact. 

"We  must  all  make  war  on  war.  Avoiding  it  as  we  do  other  evils,  we  must  do 
everything  the  state  demands  of  us,  except  take  part  in  war. 

"Our  leaders  would  find  other  ways  of  settling  disputes.  There  might  then  be  a 
chance  that  the  hard-won  progress  of  many  centuries  would  finally  result  in  better 
people." 

"Ha!"  said  the  third  inquisitor.  "You  picture  the  perfect  state  there." 

The  prisoner  grinned;  perhaps  he  had  gone  a  bit  too  far.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "the  main 


point  is  this  new  ethic:  It  seems  likely  that  every  person  plays  some  part  in  making 
collective  evils  and  can  stop  doing  that." 

"Yes,"  the  third  inquisitor  said.  "The  size  of  the  war  problem  and  the  number  of 
people  partly  involved  seem  to  need  something  new.  We  have  a  bad  habit  of  shrugging 
off  our  own  guilt  and  believing  we  pass  it  on  to  our  governments." 

Advancing  on  two  fronts,  the  second  inquisitor  asked,  "Why  didn't  you  just  vanish 
into  the  wilderness  around  the  town  you  lived  in,  avoiding  arrest  and  keeping  your 
freedom?" 

Showing  regret,  the  prisoner  said,  "I  did,  mam,  but  an  urge  defeated  me." 

"Urge?"  the  psychologist  pressed.  This  was  her  kind  of  thing. 

The  prisoner  explained.  "I  call  it  'the  urge  to  completion',  mam.  —  Because  of  this 
militia  problem,  my  family  and  I  had  really  left  our  nation  and  made  our  home  in  a 
mountain  valley. 

"There  was  very  little  chance  of  ever  being  found  and  punished.  Then  I  remembered 
that  I  had  not  finished  my  business  with  —  is  it  'the  conscriptor-general  of  militia'?  I 
decided  to  do  that  by  writing  the  letter  you  seem  to  have  copies  of. 

"Going  into  town  to  mail  that  and  another  letter  of  my  wife's  led  to  my  capture." 

The  first  inquisitor  kept  their  discussion  from  stalling  over  the  prisoner's  sad  tone. 
"Wasn't  your  letter  just  an  act  of  —  aah  —  pride?" 

The  prisoner  smiled.  "I  have  accused  myself  of  that,  sir,  but  I  have  suffered  before 
from  that  'urge  to  completion'.  —  However,  it  has  sometimes  had  good  results." 

Longing  for  something  more  like  philosophy,  the  third  inquisitor  asked,  "Isn't  war 
natural?" 

"Sir,"  the  prisoner  replied,  "if  war  is  natural,  then  to  go  on  surviving  we  must  change 
our  nature.  By  good  luck,  our  species  can  alter  itself. 

"Answering  your  question,  though:  Tension  and  anger  grow  in  us  because  of  the 
problems  of  living  in  groups,  which  certainly  are  natural  to  us.  We  have  often  shown  our 
anger  in  warfare.  That  is  not  the  only  outlet  that  exists,  however,  so  it  may  not  be  natural. 

"This  needs  a  careful  look.  Feeling  anger  one-by-one,  people  tend  to  take  part  in 
wars.  But  wars  happen  between  whole  groups.  There  seems  to  be  some  accepted  way  for 
governments  to  gather  the  bad  feelings  of  many  separate  people  for  war." 

"What  —  aah  —  'accepted  way'?" 

"Sir,"  answered  the  prisoner,  "I  believe  it  is  just  our  strong  habit  of  obeying  our 
governments.  Even  in  democracies,  the  acceptance  of  obeying  is  very  strong." 
"Aah 

The  old  sociologist  and  the  psychologist  exchanged  brief  smiles.  Forgetting  to 
advance,  she  said,  "Experiment  proves  you  right.  The  habit  of  obeying  is  very  strong." 

"You  advise  people  not  to  obey  their  government?"  the  fourth  inquisitor  asked 
sourly. 

"No-sir,"  declared  the  prisoner.  "It  is  just  that  I  myself  don't  obey  orders  to  take  part 
in  the  militia.  However,  if  many  people  did  that  kind  of  thing,  war  would  end." 

The  fourth  inquisitor  advised  coolly,  "Be  careful.  Don't  advise  others  to  reject 
government  orders.  The  crime  is  sedition,  and  the  penalty  is  now  death." 

The  prisoner  gulped.  "I  will  try  hard  to  avoid  that,  sir.  I  advise  no  one." 

The  militia  officer  tried  to  look  unconcerned. 


Forgetting  to  pause,  the  first  inquisitor  said,  "The  idea  of  self-defence  is  basic  to 
thinking  about  war.  If  I  attacked  you  with  a  knife,  would  you  doubt  your  right  to  defend 
yourself?" 

Picturing  the  old  gentleman's  attack,  the  other  male  inquisitors  grinned.  The  woman 
hid  her  smile  behind  a  hand. 

The  prisoner  answered,  "I  am  not  sure  how  strongly  I  should  defend  myself,  sir.  — " 

The  militia  officer  grimaced.  Quibbling  over  things  that  were  certain! 

"—  Should  I  kill  you,  wound  you,  just  disarm  you?  What  would  taking  away  your 
knife  involve?" 

"But,"  said  the  first  inquisitor,  "you  allow  some  self-defence  to  one  person.  Why 
don't  you  allow  it  to  nations?" 

"What  I  admit  is  some  right  of  self-defence,  sir,  not  the  right  of  using  violence.  — 
For  a  start,  can  I  give  an  answer  that  is  very  much  theory?" 

"Please  do,"  beamed  the  philosopher. 

Grinning,  the  prisoner  began.  "The  argument  begins  by  admitting  full  rights  of  self- 
defence:  You  can  even  kill,  defending  yourself.  This  seems  to  agree  with  biology  or 
nature,  but  where  does  it  lead? 

"Now  picture  one  enemy  soldier  crossing  a  city  street,  gun  in  hand,  seeming  to 
intend  harm.  He  bursts  into  my  house.  By  luck,  I  have  some  weapon  and  kill  or  wound 
him.  Nature,  biology,  seems  to  say  I  have  that  right. 

"Next,  picture  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  crossing  the  streets  around  the  block 
containing  my  house.  I  have  joined  with  my  neighbours,  and  we  manage  to  kill  or  wound 
many,  driving  them  off.  Nature/biology  still  seems  to  agree:  That  is  right. 

"Extend  the  argument  to  all  blocks  in  the  city,  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  nation. 
Then  you  have  what  we  call  war. 

"War  is  what  proves  that  the  idea  we  started  with  was  wrong.  We  do  not  have  full 
rights  of  self-defence  and  cannot  kill  to  defend  ourselves.  Reason  over-rules  what  biology 
or  nature  allows.  To  live  by  reason,  we  must  change  our  nature." 

The  third  inquisitor  judged,  "Good.  We  are  not  quite  convinced  that  men  don't  have 
full  rights  of  self-defence,  but  you  argued  the  case  fairly  well." 

The  fourth  inquisitor  seemed  pleased  too.  "But  you  said  this  was  a  starting  argument. 
Give  another  one.  To  repeat  the  question:  If  one  person  has  the  right  of  self-defence,  why 
doesn't  a  nation?" 

"Sir,"  the  prisoner  said,  "Comparing  a  person  and  a  nation  was  once  useful,  but 
modern  weapons  have  changed  that." 

Looking  at  the  first  inquisitor,  he  continued,  "Instead  of  attacking  with  a  knife,  sir, 
you  might  have  used  your  fist  or  a  gun.  There  could  have  been  different  degrees  of 
violence  in  your  attack.  There  could  also  have  been  degrees  of  violence  in  my  defence. 

"But  nations  using  weapons  of  mass  destruction  can  only  attack  with  extreme 
violence.  And  there  is  no  real  defence. 

"Modern  arms  remove  defence  from  warfare.  What  used  to  be  the  department  of 
defence  is  now  just  the  department  of  attack  and  swift  counter-attack. 

"Recent  old-style  wars  have  kept  people  thinking  that  warfare  is  little  changed.  But, 
with  modern  weapons,  'defending'  yourself  means  entirely  destroying  a  nation  that  has 
begun  entirely  destroying  you.  There  is  no  attack  that  is  not  fully  avenged,  and  there  will 
be  complete  destruction  of  both  sides. 


"Armed  forces  make  no  sense  if  the  result  is  the  same  whether  they  attack  or 
'defend'.  It  is  like  shooting  an  enemy  with  a  gun  that  shoots  yourself  at  the  same  time. 

"We  carry  that  gun  with  the  hope  that  nothing  will  happen,  that  we  will  not  need 
either  to  attack  or  'defend'.  We  call  that  deterrence.  But  it  is  a  terrible  waste  of  what  we 
need  for  useful  things." 

Properly  involved  in  the  discussion  now,  the  fourth  inquisitor  asked,  "Suppose  a  war 
between  modern  nations  could  be  fought  without  weapons  of  mass  destruction?" 

The  prisoner  shook  his  head.  "Sir,  the  sides  might  begin  by  using  just  old-style 
weapons,  but  when  it  began  to  look  as  if  one  side  is  losing  it  would  use  its  modern 
weapons." 

He  gestured  toward  the  first  inquisitor.  "To  compare:  Would  I  let  this  gentleman  stab 
me  with  his  knife  if  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket?  Certainly  not. 

"Modern  weapons  make  war  useless  for  settling  disputes.  It  never  was  a  good  way." 

The  second  inquisitor  was  no  longer  straining  herself  to  use  psychology.  Sometimes 
she  even  forgot  herself.  "But,"  she  asked,  "when  diplomats  have  failed,  aren't  nations 
forced  to  use  war?" 

"Mam,"  the  prisoner  sighed,  "it's  like  trying  to  see  stars  when  there  is  a  full  moon  in 
the  sky.  If  you  could  cover  the  moon,  you  would  easily  see  other  sources  of  light.  We  just 
won't  look  seriously  enough  at  other  ways  to  solve  problems  between  nations  until  we 
stop  using  war." 

The  fourth  inquisitor  summarized,  "You  question  the  right  of  both  nations  and  single 
citizens  to  defend  themselves,  but  surely  we  can't  just  let  ourselves  be  trampled." 

"Sir,—."  The  prisoner  cleared  his  throat.  "I  fully  admit  the  right  of  self-defence,  but 
not  by  violence.  Learning  from  examples  in  history,  we  must  use  non-violent  means." 

The  first  inquisitor  saw  the  militia  officer  look  at  his  watch.  Was  their  time  with  this 
young  man  nearly  over?  He  said,  "You  are  a  very  rare  —  aah  —  carpenter,  young  man." 

"Mechanic,  sir,"  the  prisoner  said  mildly.  "I  have  built  two  houses,  but  you  should 
see  me  correctly."  He  thought,  ' —  especially  since  I  burned  one.' 

Believing  it  made  little  difference,  the  old  gentleman  just  smiled. 

The  second  inquisitor  said,  "You  are  really  a  student  of  war.  How  would  a  mechanic 
develop  the  views  you  have  put  forward  tonight  —  and  there  are  probably  others?" 

The  prisoner  grinned.  "Mam,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  reading  about  war  all  my  life. 
For  years,  I  have  been  working  out  the  things  that  are  against  it  and  those  that  favour 
pacifism." 

The  third  inquisitor  commented,  "You  yourself  are  involved  in  an  age-old  war." 

Surprised  but  somehow  pleased,  the  prisoner  asked,  "How,  sir?" 

"There  have  always  been  struggles  between  demanding  governments  and  dissenting 
citizens.  Sometimes  the  dissenters  have  even  proved  to  be  right." 

The  prisoner  smiled,  "Perhaps  you  see  my  position  as  too  important,  sir." 

The  first  inquisitor  said,  "We  have  returned  to  your  stand  against  the  militia.  Though 
our  state  —  aah  —  accepts  dissent  less  easily  than  it  normally  has,  you  go  strictly  by  your 
conscience.  Is  that  courage,  or  are  you  being  foolhardy?  What  can  be  done  by  one  man 
alone?" 

"Sir,"  answered  the  prisoner,  "a  person  can  always  live  by  his  conscience.  Feelings 
and  even  laws  against  him  must  not  prevent  that. 


"My  only  moral  course  is  to  keep  escaping  from  forced  labour  that  amounts  to 
preparing  for  war  until  I  succeed  in  joining  my  family  again  or  am  killed  trying.  — " 

The  militia  officer  seemed  keenly  interested  in  that.  Behind  him,  a  brief  knock  on  the 
door  was  followed  by  a  militia- woman  coming  in.  She  wore  signaller's  arm-patches. 
Smiling  at  the  secretary,  she  handed  the  officer  a  paper,  which  he  read  at  once.  An  odd 
look  came  over  his  face.  Was  it  relief  or  regret?  Perhaps  both. 

The  prisoner  continued,  " —  Being  used  in  labour  camps  or  being  jailed  because  I 
avoid  the  armed  forces  is,  to  me,  being  punished  for  behaving  properly.  I  greatly  respect 
the  law,  but  it  is  never  above  conscience." 

The  third  inquisitor  asked,  "Will  pacifism  save  the  world?" 

The  prisoner's  smile  showed  that  he  longed  to  say  yes,  but  he  answered,  "Private 
belief  like  mine  probably  won't  do  that,  sir.  To  spread  widely  enough  fast  enough, 
pacifism  would  need  a  whirlwind  of  emotion  behind  it,  like  a  new  religion." 

The  second  inquisitor  asked,  "You  don't  predict  an  upwelling  of  views  like  yours?" 

The  prisoner  admitted,  "No,  mam  —  but  it  is  still  possible.  Something  could  begin  a 
landslide  of  anti-war  feelings,  and  feelings  can  spread  very  fast." 

The  fourth  inquisitor  said,  "If  pacifism  doesn't  save  the  world,  what  will?" 

"Only  courage  can  save  us,  sir  —  a  higher  kind  of  courage  than  we  have  ever  shown. 
Maybe  the  best  way  for  it  to  work  is  for  people  who  have  the  whole  world's  respect 
should  gather  their  private  courage  and  make  themselves  into  a  world  caretaker 
government.  If  that  is  left  to  nations,  we  will  never  have  such  a  government,  because  they 
would  lose  power  by  such  a  change." 

"Are  you  saying  the  winners  of  world  prizes  should  do  that?"  asked  the  woman. 

"Yes,  mam,  but  they  could  nominate  others.  They  would  govern  by  moral  force, 
controlling  events  mainly  through  public  opinion.  Avoiding  the  bad  habit  of  warfare 
themselves,  they  would  disarm  the  world." 

"Amazing!"  declared  the  fourth  inquisitor.  "—  How  else  might  courage  save  us?" 

"Sir,  a  leading  nation  might  gather  its  courage  and  act  without  a  firm  agreement  to 
disarm.  First,  it  would  prepare  itself  for  massive  change  and  train  its  people  in  non- 
violent defence.  Then,  showing  other  nations  what  is  possible,  it  would  disarm." 

"That  does  not  seem  —  aah  —  likely,"  said  the  first  inquisitor.  "How  else  could 
courage  save  us?" 

The  prisoner  replied,  "The  last  way  I  have  pictured  is  for  average  people,  sir.  Apply 
the  ethic  which  places  blame  for  the  collective  problem  of  war  squarely  on  each  citizen. 
Each  person  withdraws  his  support  of  war.  If  enough  did  that,  then  our  leaders  would 
soon  find  other  ways  of  trying  to  solve  problems." 

The  second  inquisitor  remarked,  "Your  tone  suggests  that  you  see  no  great  hope  of 
anything  really  happening." 

"Mam,"  the  prisoner  answered,  "our  world  still  works  in  terms  of  nations,  and  they 
have  a  very  shaky  record  in  working  for  peace.  It  may  even  be  that  nations  are  mainly 
war-making  groups.  Expecting  such  groups  to  produce  peace  would  not  be  sensible. 

"Even  our  most  advanced  democracies  have  been  deeply  committed  to  war. 
Separating  government  from  the  the  armed  forces,  then  doing  away  with  those  forces, 
might  need  a  whole  new  view  of  nations. 

"Since  nations  are  not  likely  to  produce  peace,  each  citizen  by  himself  must  produce 


it.  Each  of  us  must  take  matters  into  his  own  hands  and  privately  declare  war  on  war." 
"Yes  — ,"  said  the  third  inquisitor,  perhaps  wondering  what  he  himself  could  do. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  the  first  inquisitor  said,  "Mister  chairman,  madam,  gentlemen, 
it  is  growing  late.  Unless  the  young  man  wants  to  —  aah  —  add  something,  I  suggest  we 
end  this  session.  It  has  been  very  interesting." 

The  militia  officer  nodded  to  agree.  They  all  looked  at  the  prisoner. 

Was  this  his  last  chance  to  speak  before  being  sent  to  another  labour  camp?  "Sir,"  he 
said,  "I  would  point  out  that  weapons  of  mass-destruction  make  it  easier  to  be  a  pacifist.  I 
became  one  by  reacting  to  the  old  style  of  warfare,  before  we  began  to  understand  these 
new  weapons. 

"Youthful  extremeness  probably  steered  my  decision.  Now,  I  might  have  to  admit 
that  our  old-style  of  warfare  was  sometimes  justified.  Our  last  big  war,  for  example,  was 
certainly  against  evil,  though  we  should  have  begun  much  sooner  and  struggled  without 
violence. 

"But  modern  weapons  end  our  attempts  to  justify  war.  It  is  no  longer  just  a  matter  of 
many  deaths,  immense  suffering,  gross  waste  of  resources,  and  serious  wrong  use  of 
energy.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  possible  suicide-murder  of  all  humanity  and  destroying 
all  it  has  achieved.  Whoever  opposes  that  must  be  a  pacifist. 

"And,  since  old-style  warfare  easily  leads  to  modern  war,  the  true  pacifist  stand 
against  all  war  is  now  needed.  War  was  once  a  strangely  enjoyed  chess  with  living  chess- 
men. It  has  now  become  a  game  we  just  can't  risk  playing." 

The  fourth  inquisitor  said,  "That  rounded  off  your  views  very  well.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  would  like  to  say?" 

"Sir,  I  should  add  that  our  country  has  a  very  great  need  to  return  to  its  right  and 
beautiful  ideals.  By  denying  those  ideals  lately,  we  have  been  neither  right  nor  beautiful. 

"Deep  down,  we  all  know  that  we  have  been  living  at  a  lowered  moral  level  and  have 
failed  ourselves.  As  a  result,  smaller  issues  involving  right  and  wrong  seem  to  matter 
less:  crime,  drug  addiction,  drunkenness,  the  decay  of  families,  the  corruption  of 
childhood,  the  barbarized  day-to-day  conduct  we  now  show  — . 

"Your  own  big  problem  of  resistance  to  the  militia  may  also  come  partly  from  deep 
sadness  at  turning  our  backs  on  our  ideals.  We  sense  that  being  a  great  power  is  a  much 
smaller  thing  than  being  a  great  democracy.  Being  both  is  probably  not  possible.  — 

"Finally,  thank  you  all  for  your  careful  —  even  kind  —  attention.  I  only  wish  your 
aim  had  been  different." 

With  hesitations,  clearing  his  throat,  the  first  inquisitor  said  bravely,  "Mister 
chairman,  madam,  gentlemen,  this  young  man  is  probably  wrong  in  his  stand  against  the 
militia.  However,  I  have  been  very  impressed  by  his  reasoned  defence  of  his  position.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  is  not  just  pretending  to  act  on  urgings  of  conscience.  He  truly  is  a 
reasonable  conscientious  objector. 

"Fellow  inquisitors,  it  may  put  us  in  a  bad  position,  but  please  join  me  in  asking  our 
fine  officer-chairman  to  make  the  prisoner's  punishment  lenient." 

The  others  were  happy  to  agree.  "Yes!"  "Certainly!"  "By  all  means!" 

Pushing  back  his  chair,  the  officer  rose  stiffly.  He  was  much  less  sour-faced  than 
when  he  had  opened  the  inquisition  more  than  an  hour  ago.  Even  though  he  had  been  hurt 


by  some  of  the  prisoner's  remarks  and  had  not  agreed  with  others,  he  also  had  admired 
the  young  mechanic's  defence.  However,  he  saw  his  duty  clearly,  and  he  would  do  it. 

"Gentlemen!"  he  scolded.  "Madam!  You  have  no  say  about  the  prisoner's 
punishment.  It  is  a  matter  of  militia  discipline  only.  Because  other  cases  will  follow  this 
one,  its  ending  has  been  studied  closely  by  central  command.  During  our  inquiry,  I  have 
consulted  the  conscriptor-general  on  what  it  must  be.  It  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  only 
one  thing  can  now  change  it.  I  myself  only  declare  the  sentence." 

Feeling  a  threat  that  seemed  to  hang  in  the  air,  the  second  inquisitor  asked  tightly, 
"Do  you  intend  to  state  the  sentence  now,  sir?" 

"Yes.  I  hope  they  change  this  clause  of  the  law,  but  here  there  is  no  choice. 
However,  I  must  first  ask  the  prisoner  a  question.  — 

"Young  man,  the  law  allows  for  the  chance  that,  by  now,  you  may  see  more  clearly 
the  danger  in  your  position.  You  are  a  deserter. 

"It  offers  one  further  time  for  you  to  change  your  position.  Will  you  now  report  to 
your  militia  unit?" 

Everyone  except  the  prisoner  seemed  to  hold  his  breath,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  "Sir, 
thank  you  for  this  added  chance  to  obey.  However,  as  you  said  much  earlier,  I  have 
different  beliefs.  To  me,  the  state's  national  and  warlike  extremes  are  very  wrong.  I 
cannot  report  for  militia  duty." 

The  inquisitors  breathed  again.  They  seemed  to  admire  his  stand. 

Sighing,  the  officer  picked  a  letter  from  the  tidy  pile  before  him.  Holding  it  in  front 
of  him,  he  studied  it.  He  seemed  troubled. 

Finally,  he  said,  "Then  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  tell  you  that,  tomorrow  evening,  as  a 
deserter  from  the  militia,  you  are  to  be  publicly  shot." 

The  inquisitors  protested.  "Oh,  no!"  "That's  far  too  harsh!"  "NO!"  "Please,  no!" 

Perhaps  he  agreed  in  spirit,  but  the  officer  could  not  accept  their  outburst.  "Please! 
—  This  letter  states  his  punishment  in  clear  terms.  The  order  is  very  unpleasant,  but  it 
leaves  no  choice." 

The  officer  did  not  think  of  showing  the  letter  to  the  others,  but  the  first  inquisitor 
went  to  look  at  it  over  his  shoulder. 

Suddenly  the  old  gentleman  seemed  staggered.  "The  letter  is  signed  by  —  aah  —  the 
conscriptor-general  of  militia  himself,"  he  said.  "It  is  signed  by  —  aah  —  the  lad's  own 
father!" 

The  prisoner  had  taken  his  sentence  fairly  well,  but  that  was  one  blow  too  many.  He 
slumped  sadly.  He  might  even  fall  off  the  shaky  stool  they  had  perched  him  on. 

Leaving  her  typewriter,  the  secretary  rushed  to  support  him.  Hugging  him  to  her, 
crying  openly,  she  didn't  care  who  saw  it. 


He  was  returned  to  the  cell  block  by  two  armed  guards.  His  mind  seemed  numb.  He 
saw,  heard,  felt  things  well  enough,  but  there  was  an  odd  distance  about  them,  as  if  he 
were  already  nine-tenths  dead. 

Somehow,  even  then,  he  saw  that  he  had  to  try  and  break  out  before  the  event.  It  was 
better  to  be  shot  down  in  a  last  effort  at  freedom  than  to  be  herded  to  the  slaughter  like 


some  animal. 

He  did  not  know  then  about  the  handcuffs  and  leg-irons  that  were  put  on  him  by  the 
huge  jailer  when  they  reached  his  cell.  They  could  not  be  overcome.  His  killers  were 
taking  no  chances  with  a  two-time  escapee  made  desperate. 

He  saw  that  his  early  death  was  certain.  His  conscious  mind  knew  it,  but  something 
deep  down  would  not  accept  it.  After  they  left  him,  he  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  edge  of 
his  bunk,  looking  at  the  blank  wall  before  him,  the  opposed  ideas  tugging  against  one 
another  inside  him. 

Finally,  a  tremor  rippled  through  him  like  a  sign  that  one  thought  had  won  over  the 
other.  Suddenly  he  was  very  aware  that  his  actions  could  not  be  reversed  now.  He  was 
beaten. 

Ever  since  childhood,  he'd  had  a  clear  idea  of  how  final  death  was.  Perhaps  it  was 
seeing  the  complete  emptiness  of  his  future  that  had  made  him  shiver. 

Strangely,  though,  death  itself  was  not  something  he  feared.  Thanks  to  talks  with  his 
doctor- friend  at  home,  he  had  come  to  see  it  as  a  natural  result  of  birth.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  thing  in  itself  as  an  absence  of  something  where  it  had  been  before. 

The  act  of  dying  was  a  different  matter.  Every  man  fears  pain,  even  if  he  endures  it 
well,  and  dying  was  often  painful.  A  man  who  doesn't  fear  the  grave  itself  may  still  fear 
the  path  that  leads  to  it. 

Being  shot  by  a  firing  squad  promised  to  be  swift  however.  He  was  not  really 
worried  about  having  to  stand  much  pain. 

The  suffering  of  his  wife  and  children  was  a  quite  different  thing.  They  would  know 
a  long-lasting  grief  because  of  his  absence.  For  his  own  place  at  the  end  of  life  and  for  his 
family,  he  could  feel  deep  sorrow. 

He  wished  he  could  see  the  twins  again  and  hold  his  wife  for  one  last  time.  He 
pictured  her  face:  the  finely  shaped  nose,  the  neatly  arched  eyebrows,  the  eyes  with  their 
big  deep  pupils,  the  generous  mouth.  He  saw  her  standing  before  him,  quietly  feminine,  a 
glorious  statement  of  all  that  is  woman. 

But  no. 

He  pulled  his  mind  away  from  his  family.  He  now  had  no  earthly  hope  of  helping  or 
even  seeing  them,  and  that  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirits. 

He  remembered  what  had  been  said  about  his  father  after  the  death  sentence  had 
been  passed.  The  commandant,  now  a  general,  had  signed  the  order  condemning  him  to 
be  shot.  Surely  not.  Surely  he  hadn't  realized  what  he  was  signing.  Surely  some 
bureaucrat  had  hurried  the  busy  officer  —  on  the  central  staff  now,  he  had  learned  —  into 
signing  something  he  had  not  had  time  to  look  at  closely.  Surely. 

And  yet  — 

From  his  father,  his  thoughts  turned  to  his  mother.  Recalling  that  she  was  in  the 
regional  capital  too,  he  felt  surprise  again.  He  hoped  nothing  would  force  her  to  watch 
him  die  tomorrow. 

Today!  It  was  after  midnight  now.  —  This  evening. 

Next,  he  remembered  his  grandfather.  The  old  man  had  had  a  great  effect  on  him.  On 
the  one  hand,  his  war  had  been  the  greatest  event  of  his  life  and  he  had  loved  to  recall  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  seen  clearly  how  insane  war  was  and  had  strongly  backed  his 
grandson's  stand  against  it. 

The  grandson  looked  up  at  the  window  of  his  cell.  A  sliver  of  moon  had  edged  out 


from  behind  the  wall  above  the  sill.  He  watched  as  it  moved  slowly  across  the  barred 
space  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side,  a  twisted  needle  moving  over  a  scale  of  time. 

Though  he  knew  it  was  very  late  now,  he  did  not  feel  any  urge  to  sleep  yet.  He 
would  soon  have  far  too  much  of  that. 

His  thoughts  moved  on  to  his  brother,  and  he  remembered  that  night,  which  seemed 
so  long  ago,  when  the  two  of  them  had  camped  in  the  mountains  by  the  jade  lake.  After  a 
long  time  without  them  seeing  one  another,  his  brother  had  seemed  more  darkly  different 
than  ever. 

He  pictured  the  young  doctor's  pretty  wife.  Then  he  recalled  that  she  was  pregnant. 
Next,  he  remembered  her  face,  especially  her  expressive  eyes. 

Suddenly  he  knew  that  her  reactions  to  her  husband  had  shown  fear.  He  had  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  it  surprised  him. 

Again,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  brother  might  have  turned  him  in  to  the  police,  but 
he  would  not  think  so.  He  easily  saw  that  they  had  looked  for  him  among  his  relatives. 
He  had  realized  much  earlier  that  he'd  been  a  fool  to  go  to  one. 

And  yet  — 


As  the  first  timid  sounds  of  birds  came  through  the  end  of  night  from  the  park  across 
the  street  from  the  jail,  he  began  trying  to  figure  out  what  else  it  was  that  seemed  to  be 
bothering  him  about  his  death.  It  was  something  besides  regret  for  himself  and  sadness 
about  leaving  his  family  in  trouble. 

At  first,  the  question  just  turned  in  his  mind,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  making 
headway  with  it.  Then  he  began  seeing  the  problem.  In  a  way,  he  had  let  himself  down. 

A  longer  life  would  have  given  him  more  chance  to  reach  what  many  men  hope  for. 
He  could  not  see  that  he  had  added  anything  yet  to  the  greater  whole,  to  mankind  and  its 
progress  —  whatever  progress  might  finally  prove  to  be.  Perhaps  it  was  learning  the 
truth. 

It  is  the  way  of  some  men  that  they  long  to  give  something  to  the  way  of  man. 
Women  often  devote  themselves  to  keeping  the  species  alive  and  well,  but  men  —  no 
doubt  less  often  —  strive  for  its  forward  and  upward  movement.  Perhaps  it  is  just  a 
natural  sharing  of  jobs,  and  the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  much  movement  so  far  did  not 
prove  the  view  was  wrong. 

So  he  couldn't  see  that  his  life  had  helped  man,  mankind. 

As  day  broke,  though,  he  began  seeing  that  there  was  still  one  small  chance  of  giving 
something.  His  life  might  not  have  added  to  progress,  but  maybe  his  death  would.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  better  to  go  on  living  for  peace,  but  his  dying  might  show 
others  that  they  too  could  take  a  stand  for  it,  and  peace  was  surely  the  greatest  need  in  a 
world  so  very  able  to  destroy  itself.  And  those  who  saw  that  point  might  persuade  others 
in  turn  —  maybe  without  even  dying.  There  might  still  be  time  to  save  mankind  from 
men. 

But  his  death,  the  death  of  a  little-known  mechanic,  would  not  likely  begin  such  a 
movement.  —  And  yet  — 

He  had  great  regrets  that  he  had  not  managed  to  get  further  with  his  thinking  about 


war  and  all  that  went  with  it.  He  knew  he  would  never  have  done  anything  but  condemn 
it  as  badly  out  of  date.  But,  even  with  the  flashes-of-insight  method  that  had  led  to  his 
own  limited  views,  he  might  finally  have  found  a  convincing  way  to  explain  pacifism  to 
others  and  lead  them  to  live  by  it. 

His  way  of  explaining  it  now  was  still  far  from  effective.  Its  parts  did  not  connect 
well,  and  he  did  not  use  the  right  words.  He  was  a  mechanic;  it  needed  someone  whose 
job  was  thinking. 

If  he  could  have  talked  more  with  the  inquisitors,  that  might  have  helped.  They  had 
spoken  mostly  about  his  own  position.  He  had  not  said  nearly  enough  about  war  as  a 
whole  and  how  the  world  could  escape  from  it. 

However,  he  knew  he  was  a  very  private  person,  not  one  to  sway  large  numbers  of 
people.  Even  if  he  thought  he  had  found  a  system  that  all  men  could  follow,  he  would 
probably  never  have  made  his  results  public. 


Full  morning  had  come  now,  and  he  heard  a  swelling  noise  of  traffic  from  the  street. 
He  pictured  the  park  beyond  it.  Was  that  where  he  would  be  publicly  shot? 

His  family  came  into  his  mind  again.  Now,  more  than  ever,  he  was  thankful  that  he 
had  taken  the  chance,  before  being  arrested,  to  tell  his  doctor- friend  of  their  move  to  the 
valley. 

He  thought  again  that  he  should  have  told  the  district  policeman  too.  He  remembered 
the  man's  athletic  nature,  his  ease  in  the  out-of-doors  and  his  sympathy. 

It  might  have  solved  his  own  family's  problem  of  surviving  in  the  valley  if  those 
people  could  have  joined  them  there. 

Ah  well  — 

The  fisherman  and  his  wife  would  probably  move  to  the  valley  with  their  baby  if 
they  had  managed  to  have  one.  And  perhaps  the  colonel  or  people  from  the  resistance 
movement  would  withdraw  to  it  when  the  greater  trouble  they  seemed  to  expect  came.  'I 
wonder  why  they  expect  more  problems  than  usual,'  he  thought. 

Would  those  resistance  people  include  the  beautiful  girl  who  resembled  his  wife  so 
much?  He  pictured  her.  Then  he  pictured  the  surprise  of  the  two  women  meeting.  Though 
his  own  position  was  grim,  he  smiled  at  that. 

But  his  attempt  to  withdraw  from  his  society  had  failed  sadly,  and  all  because  he  had 
tried  to  do  it  too  perfectly  by  sending  his  letter  to  the  conscriptor-general  of  militia  — 
'too  completely,'  he  corrected.  The  doctor  had  probably  been  right:  He  should  not  have 
explained  to  anyone. 

By  that  letter,  he  had  risked  everything  without  knowing  it.  And  now  he  had  lost 
everything. 

Most  decisions  that  strongly  affect  people's  lives  are  made  far  too  lightly,  he  saw 
now.  Yet,  if  he  had  known  in  advance  that  his  life  had  to  end  before  its  natural  time,  he 
could  not  have  found  a  better  cause  to  lose  it  in  or  better  way  to  die.  Dying  for  something 
he  deeply  believed  in,  being  shot  for  his  pacifism;  he  could  feel  satisfied  to  die  for  such  a 
thing,  though  living  for  it  would  have  been  better. 

How  many  people  who  believed  firmly  in  the  cause  of  peace  had  died  as  soldiers 


fighting  in  wars?  That  was  strange. 

And  maybe  — just  maybe,  he  thought  again  with  added  touches  —  the  government's 
staging  of  his  death  to  scare  others,  might  increase  resistance  to  its  policies.  There  must 
be  many  people  who  now  only  thought  as  he  did  in  secret,  and  sometimes  such  acts  had 
backfired.  Perhaps,  then,  his  death  for  peace  might  begin  new  lives  for  peace. 

Maybe.  Just  maybe. 

Anyway,  one  thing  was  certain.  Except  for  sorrow  over  his  family  and  his  death,  and 
the  feeling  that  he  had  not  added  to  the  upward  movement  of  the  human  race,  his  mind 
was  easy.  Even  on  the  edge  of  death,  he  knew  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  join  the 
militia.  He  had  no  last-minute  wish  for  another  chance  to  trade  his  principles  for  his  life. 

After  he  had  eaten  the  last  breakfast  he  would  ever  eat  —  It  even  had  flavour!  —  he 
was  actually  able  to  fall  asleep. 

In  his  sleep,  he  dreamed;  and  in  his  dreams  he  walked  with  his  family  once  again. 
The  sun  shone  pleasantly  there,  and  even  nights  were  cheerful  with  the  stars.  Friends  too 
were  there,  there  in  the  valley  with  them.  All  were  there  together,  and  joyful  in  that  place. 
They  all  lived  bountifully  there  as  loving  people  in  peace,  each  elder  teaching  each 
younger  one  the  way  of  it.  Each  father  taught  his  sons  the  way  of  peace;  each  mother  her 
daughters;  and  none  there  were  to  speak  of  other  ways,  either  of  times  gone  by  or  of  the 
future  time.  All  dwelt  there  with  their  hearts  at  peace. 


Gentle  pressure  on  his  left  shoulder  jarred  him  awake.  He  looked  up  at  the  huge 
jailer.  There  was  something  strange  about  him. 

Soon  he  saw  it.  Though  the  man  had  a  powerful  body,  his  eyes  were  like  those  of  a 
child  who  had  been  quietly  crying  without  any  hope.  He  was  clearly  not  enjoying  his  job 
at  the  moment. 

"It's  time  to  —  time  to  go,"  he  said  sadly. 

At  first,  the  condemned  man  did  not  see  what  the  jailer  meant.  Then  he  sat  up  and 
looked  out  his  window.  To  judge  from  the  sky,  he  had  managed  to  sleep  till  late 
afternoon. 

He  noticed  the  heavy  face  of  the  jailer.  It  was  deeply  lined  and  full  of  sorrow, 
looking  back  at  him  in  distress.  It  seemed  to  say,  'I  wish  I  could  help  you.  But  what  can 
be  done  by  one  man  alone?' 

"Ah  well  — ,"  said  the  condemned  man.  He  stood,  but  slightly  off  balance  because  of 
his  leg  irons  and  handcuffs.  Then  he  walked  awkwardly  to  his  toilet  to  urinate. 

Doing  that,  he  looked  up  at  the  window  again.  "There  are  a  few  clouds,"  he  said. 
"There  could  be  a  sunset  later." 

"Yes,"  the  jailer  agreed,  grateful  to  say  anything.  Even  that  one  small  word  held 
sympathy. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  man  to  be  shot  turned  around.  He  stood  for  a  moment, 
stretching  as  much  as  his  chains  would  allow. 

The  jailer  had  brought  his  boots,  so  he  sat  on  the  bunk  to  put  them  on.  The  big  man 
removed  the  leg  irons,  seeming  to  wish  he  could  help  more.  Managing  to  take  off  the 
string  slippers  was  easy,  but  putting  on  the  boots  was  awkward  with  handcuffs.  However, 


the  prisoner  did  it  by  himself. 

The  other  man  noticed  big  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  slippers.  Smiling  slightly,  the 
prisoner  explained  nothing. 

From  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  that  the  cell  opened  into,  the  clunk  of  a  metal  door 
sounded.  Then  there  was  the  tread  of  heavy-booted  feet.  As  they  came,  a  look  showing 
struggle  came  over  the  jailer's  face. 

"I  want  you  to  know  I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

The  condemned  man  understood  him  and  showed  in  the  old  way  that  they  could  still 
be  friends  —  no  salutes.  He  did  not  hold  anything  against  this  man. 

But  the  jailer  returned  the  gesture  gratefully.  They  said  no  more. 

Outside  the  cell  door,  an  armed  party  of  ten  men  commanded  by  a  big  sergeant  came 
to  a  halt.  Their  uniforms  showed  they  were  militiamen.  They  about-turned. 

The  jailer  unlocked  one  side  of  their  victim's  handcuffs.  He  gently  pulled  his  arms 
behind  him  and  shut  the  open  end  again  there.  Then  silently,  hopelessly,  he  motioned  his 
prisoner  out  of  the  cell. 

The  condemned  man  took  his  place  between  two  squads  of  militia  riflemen,  four  in 
front  of  him  and  six  behind.  The  sergeant  got  the  handcuff  key,  then  gave  an  order.  They 
marched  off  down  the  corridor  with  a  rolling  tread. 


A  few  minutes  later,  the  death  party  came  out  of  the  jail  building  onto  steps  to  the 
street.  A  loud  drum-roll  announced  it  to  a  waiting  crowd. 

The  group  did  not  cross  to  the  park;  they  moved  into  the  breezy  late-afternoon  street. 
The  drummer  fell  in  behind,  marking  the  rhythm  of  their  movement  with  a  simple  tat,  ta- 
ta-tat  —  tat,  ta-ta-tat.  Motorcycle  policemen  went  ahead,  driving  watchers  back  onto  the 
sidewalks  with  ease.  Two  staff  cars  of  officers  brought  up  the  rear. 

News  of  the  execution  must  have  been  spread  well;  crowds  lined  the  street.  They 
reminded  the  victim  of  his  first  view  of  the  regional  capital  on  the  day  of  a  victory  parade 
he  had  seen  as  a  boy. 

That  memory  reminded  him  of  his  old  friend,  his  grandfather,  who  had  died  many 
years  ago.  He  wondered  what  the  old  man,  with  his  strangely  mixed  views  about  war, 
would  have  thought  of  him  being  shot  as  a  pacifist.  'He  would  approve,'  he  felt. 

The  people  in  this  crowd  were  different  from  that  earlier  time.  They  seemed 
extremely  tense  —  and  probably  not  just  about  the  event  they  had  come  to  watch. 

'It's  partly  because  of  the  extra  work  they  are  forced  to  do,'  the  victim  thought.  'It's 
also  because  of  the  hours  they  have  to  spend  in  militia  training  and  the  constant  warnings 
about  spies,  sabotage  and  the  resistance  movement.' 

When  the  drum-roll  had  ended,  giving  way  to  the  low  regular  marching  beat,  the 
condemned  man  began  hearing  calls  and  hisses.  At  first,  they  were  not  loud,  and  he  could 
not  tell  what  they  meant.  Could  they  be  protests  against  his  death? 

When  he  grew  more  used  to  his  situation  and  the  calls  became  louder,  he  was 
corrected  about  that.  He  began  hearing  shouts  of  "Coward!"  and  "Pacifist!"  Men  here  and 
there  shook  fists  at  him  from  a  distance,  doing  no  harm.  The  death  party  was  marching 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  policemen  continued  keeping  watchers  on  the 


sidewalks  with  ease. 

Strangely,  as  the  curses  heaped  on  him  mounted,  the  firing  squad's  victim  seemed  to 
grow  straighter.  Perhaps  it  was  just  that  the  handcuffs  locked  behind  him  drew  his 
shoulders  back.  Maybe  it  was  just  an  instinct  to  act  his  part  fully,  because  his  position 
was  clearly  dramatic.  Or  did  he  see  himself  as  wrongly  condemned  for  a  right  belief? 
Was  he  set  on  dying  in  a  way  that  would  bring  it  credit? 

Could  it  be  that  the  marching  itself  and  the  sound  of  the  drum  were  having  some 
effect  on  him?  An  odd  light  had  come  into  his  eyes  when  the  party  hit  its  stride  on  the 
shadowy  road.  Soon,  even  the  most  hardened  watchers  could  see  a  brave-unto-death  spirit 
in  this  victim.  It  had  to  be  admired. 

Women  seemed  especially  touched.  Nearly  all  of  them  felt,  'What  a  terrible  waste  of 
a  fine  young  man!' 

More  and  more,  it  was  people  ahead  of  him  on  the  route,  those  who  had  not  yet  had  a 
proper  look  at  him,  that  shouted  against  him.  People  who  were  looking  at  him  found  that 
the  word  "Coward"  stuck  in  their  throats.  They  cried  "Pacifist!"  instead,  but  it  failed  to 
sound  insulting. 

As  he  passed,  the  crowd  melted  away  behind  him  through  side  streets,  and  very  few 
of  them  felt  like  looking  others  in  the  eye.  Their  thoughts  were  tangled  with  doubts,  their 
hearts  stained  with  shame  for  their  guilty  government  and  their  own  small  part  in  this 
wrong  that  it  was  doing. 

After  a  while,  the  death  party  turned  into  the  main  street  of  the  city  and  began 
moving  up  it  between  office  towers  that  threw  everything  into  deeper  shadow.  They 
seemed  to  be  going  to  the  huge  public  square  whose  western  end  was  taken  up  by  the 
biggest  religious  building  in  the  capital. 

Once  he  had  figured  out  what  the  crowd  was  shouting  at  and  seen  where  he  was 
being  taken,  the  condemned  man  grew  less  aware  of  his  surroundings.  Though  he  kept 
affecting  the  crowd  in  the  same  way,  he  had  begun  turning  his  thoughts  inward. 

At  first,  he  had  not  seemed  able  to  convince  himself  again  that  he  was  really  about  to 
die.  All  this  had  seemed  like  a  grim  bluff  that  would  be  stopped  before  anyone  was  hurt. 

When  he  caught  his  first  distant  view  of  that  great  monument  to  a  once-powerful 
faith,  though,  he  somehow  knew  that  they  were  very  serious.  His  death  was  very  near. 

The  view  of  that  great  landmark  towering  over  his  final  place  on  earth  steeled  him  to 
get  his  mind  and  feelings  under  control.  He  did  not  want  to  disgrace  himself  or  the  views. 
With  his  mind  struggling  for  mastery,  his  heart  saddened,  his  body  bearing  him  straightly, 
he  strode  on  toward  the  place  where  he  would  be  publicly  shot. 


The  death  party  was  about  to  enter  the  huge  area  made  by  barbed-wire  coils  that  the 
militia  had  enclosed  the  square  with.  Someone  stepping  toward  their  victim  startled  him 
out  of  his  thoughts. 

A  tall,  thin,  very  nervous  man  in  the  watching  crowd  had  grabbed  a  tight  circle  that 
the  boy  beside  him  had  made  just  for  fun  from  a  loose  length  of  wire.  The  man  had 
stepped  forward,  intending  to  slam  it  down  on  the  victim's  head,  but  when  he  saw  the 


pacifist  before  him  he  could  not  do  it. 

The  victim  glanced  back  at  his  would-be  attacker.  The  fellow  had  dropped  the  circle 
of  wire  and  it  had  rolled  away. 

The  pacifist  saw  the  man  for  only  a  split-second,  because  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  boy's  eyes  filling  with  tears.  The  youngster  seemed  to  resent  being  almost  made 
guilty  in  part  of  an  act  that  was  much  against  his  wishes. 

The  boy  acted  as  his  teaching  by  the  state  had  long  been  urging.  He  began  wildly 
hitting  the  man.  Amazed  at  what  he  himself  had  nearly  done,  the  fellow  hardly  seemed  to 
feel  the  blows. 

The  firing  squad  did  not  pause  at  the  near  extra  attack  on  its  victim.  It  marched  on 
into  the  square  and  angled  across  a  corner  toward  its  eastern  end.  A  short  wall  of 
sandbags  had  been  set  up  there. 

Nearby,  parallel  to  the  wall,  a  militia  truck  with  a  tent-like  canvas  cover  over  its  deck 
waited  to  take  away  the  pacifist's  corpse.  In  the  back  of  it,  two  people  in  uniform  stood 
with  rifles.  One  was  in  deep  shadow. 

The  man  to  be  shot  was  marched  to  the  sandbag  wall.  In  front  of  it,  a  wooden  post 
had  been  set  into  the  pavement.  He  was  stood  against  that. 

The  militia  sergeant  unlocked  the  handcuffs  from  one  of  the  victim's  wrists  briefly, 
so  the  post  could  be  brought  inside  his  arms  behind  him.  Then  his  arms  and  ankles  were 
tied  to  the  post. 

At  a  short  distance,  the  motorcycle  policemen  and  staff  cars  had  pulled  up.  Everyone 
except  the  highest-ranking  officer  left  the  cars.  In  the  back  seat  of  his,  he  sat  stiffly, 
looking  very  upright. 

The  junior  lieutenant  directly  in  charge  went  to  give  his  orders.  The  other  officers 
tried  to  look  very  serious. 

As  the  sergeant  approached  the  victim  again  with  a  blindfold,  he  exchanged  glances 
with  the  driver  of  the  truck  in  its  rear-view  mirror.  The  truck's  engine  was  going. 
Halfway  along  its  deck,  a  small  flap  of  canvas  was  open. 

The  sergeant  did  not  look  at  the  victim's  eyes.  For  a  split-second,  he  looked  at  a  hole 
in  one  ear,  pausing  slightly.  There  were  also  healed  scratches  on  the  forehead. 

In  that  moment's  pause,  the  pacifist  got  one  last  view  of  what  seemed  like  his  dying 
star.  The  sun  was  going  down  through  a  reddening  sky  toward  the  top  of  that  great 
building  across  the  square  from  him. 

The  sergeant  decided  not  to  say,  'Long  live  democracy,'  but  he  sounded  friendly.  He 
said  only,  "Take  this  capsule  into  your  mouth.  When  the  lieutenant  gives  the  command, 
'Ready! ',  bite  down  on  it  and  swallow  what  comes  out." 

His  big  hands  carefully  removed  the  capsule  from  a  pocket  in  the  blindfold.  He 
slipped  it  into  the  victim's  mouth,  then  put  the  cloth  over  his  eyes.  The  sun  began  passing 
behind  the  building's  peak,  throwing  the  shadow  of  a  symbol  there  over  the  place  of 
death. 

Next,  the  sergeant  ordered  the  firing  squad  into  position  with  their  backs  toward  the 
huge  building. 

Down  a  darkening  street  of  the  city,  someone  began  a  bugle  call  that  had  sad, 
prolonged  notes.  Its  listeners  seemed  to  feel  the  sadness  fully.  It  was  as  if  the  bugler  was 
crying. 

The  music  had  effects  in  the  square.  The  man  at  the  post  stood  even  straighter  than 


before,  listening  intently.  Members  of  the  firing  squad  glanced  at  one  another  sidelong, 
embarrassed.  The  slow  sad  music  somehow  suggested  that  their  victim  was  a  true,  even 
noble  man,  whereas  they  —  were  not. 

At  the  bugle's  first  notes,  the  officer  who  had  stayed  in  a  staff  car  had  hurried  out. 
He  was  short  and  on  the  fat  side,  but  he  strode  swiftly  to  where  the  policemen  were 
sitting  to  watch  from  their  motorcycles.  Gesturing  strongly  in  the  direction  the  music 
seemed  to  be  coming  from,  the  officer  sent  them  that  way.  Then  he  returned  to  stand  very 
erectly  by  a  front  fender  of  the  car  and  watch  the  shooting. 

The  junior  lieutenant  took  up  his  duties.  The  bugle  call  came  to  its  end.  A  drum-roll 
began. 

"Ready!"  the  officer  croaked,  his  voice  too  loud. 

There  was  a  rattle  of  hands  on  guns.  A  tube-like  object  appeared  in  the  opening  of 
the  truck's  canvas  cover. 
"Aim!" 

Intense  quiet  came  over  the  watchers.  The  light  wind  moaned  through  the  canyons  of 
the  city. 
"Fire!" 

The  shots  were  deafening  in  the  square.  They  echoed  from  buildings  all  around,  then 
from  ones  down  the  streets.  The  first  echo  sounded  like  a  shot  in  itself. 

Pigeons  clattered  from  building  ledges  in  panic.  Then  they  settled  on  other  ledges, 
and  there  was  only  the  wind's  moan. 

Among  the  victim's  enemies,  one  had  noticed  that  he  began  collapsing  a  split-second 
before  the  shots.  That  man,  though,  could  not  do  anything  about  it.  Pointing  at  him,  the 
sergeant  cried,  "The  general!" 

The  other  officers  turned  to  look  at  the  one  who  had  at  first  stayed  in  a  car.  Some 
impact  had  driven  him  back  against  its  fender.  He  had  slid  down  it  to  lean  against  a  front 
wheel,  his  dress  cap  pushed  down  over  his  forehead.  Blood  appeared  below  the  peak  of 
the  cap. 

The  truck  had  begun  backing  toward  the  post.  The  figure  there  had  slumped  forward, 
hanging  its  weight  from  its  elbows.  Its  knees  were  bent  limply  over  its  bound  ankles.  Its 
head  was  rocking  slightly  from  side  to  side  after  its  forward  collapse. 

With  the  handcuff  key  and  a  jack-knife,  the  sergeant  freed  the  firing  squad's  victim 
from  the  post.  Then  he  and  the  driver  began  carrying  him  to  the  truck.  Did  the  sergeant 
see  the  pacifist's  nostrils  quiver? 

"What  a  dead  weight!"  the  driver  grinned.  "This  guy  is  heavy!" 

The  sergeant  did  not  say  what  could  have  been  said  about  him  not  containing  much 
lead.  He  only  smiled  a  bit. 

At  the  rear  of  the  truck,  a  man  and  middle-aged  woman  in  militia  uniforms  received 
the  men's  burden  and  carried  it  forward.  The  woman  was  crying. 

The  driver  got  into  his  cab,  and  the  truck  pulled  away. 


ESSAYS 


Humanilit:  A  Challenge  To  Writers 

It  is  only  necessary  to  start  counting  wars  to  realize  that  Humanity  has  always  paid 
an  extremely  high  price  for  looking  at  its  various  groups  mainly  by  focusing  on  their 
differences.  The  same  point  is  established  by  persistent  failure  even  to  cooperate 
effectively  in  countering  disastrous  global  results  of  industrialization  and  overpopulation. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  institutions  which  would  help  Mankind  to  look  at  itself  in 
a  new  way.  Those  should  de-emphasize  differences,  drawing  attention  to  similarities. 
They  should  promote  a  healing  that  has  long  been  very  much  needed. 

One  such  possible  institution  is  a  literature  of  all  Mankind.  Those  literatures  of  the 
artistic  kind  which  have  developed  so  far  have  identified,  recorded  and  preserved  the 
characteristics  of  groups  at  various  periods,  and  this  new  body  of  works  would  do  the 
same  for  Humanity  as  a  whole.  This  characterization  of  the  supergroup  would  amount  to 
precisely  that  much-needed  focusing  on  similarities,  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them. 

This  discussion  will  look  closely  at  introducing  this  literature  which  takes  an 
alternative  view  of  Mankind. 

Literatures  are  bodies  of  works  that  have  accumulated  because  authors  have 
addressed  groups  that  they  visualized  as  audiences.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them.  The 
question  that  must  be  asked  here  is,  'What  causes  new  literatures  to  arise?' 

History  reveals  the  process.  Authors  have  sometimes  ceased  writing  in  widespread 
languages,  adopting  instead  popular  regional  ways  of  communicating.  This  happened  in 
Europe  when  writers  gradually  turned  away  from  Latin  to  use  the  Romance  Languages 
and  those  of  peoples  who  had  entered  the  Roman  Empire  by  migration  or  invasion. 

Authors  who  elected  to  write  in  vernaculars  were  almost  certainly  responding  to 
deep  changes.  Those  eventually  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  Roman 
society  and  the  birth  of  new  societies  that  ultimately  became  nation  states. 

Major  social  changes  apparently  cause  new  literatures  to  arise.  Those  societal 
changes  provide  authors  with  a  new  conception  of  their  audience  that  guides  their 
writing.  Visualizing  a  new  audience  seems  to  be  the  key  matter  in  founding  a  new 
literature. 

Such  social  processes  still  go  on,  and  the  founding  of  literatures  needn't  always 
depend  on  crumbling  empires.  Important  developments  can  occur  independently  of  grand 
political  events.  Occasionally  such  changes  promote  unity,  so  some  new  literatures  must 
be  widespread  rather  than  regional. 

The  remarkable  recent  developments  in  communications  constitute  a  major  change 
in  world  society.  Ideas  flow  much  more  easily  across  boundaries.  As  a  result,  authors  can 
visualize  an  immensely  wider  audience  than  any  ever  addressed  before. 

What  seems  to  interfere  with  addressing  this  much  extended  audience  is  the 


existence  of  many  languages.  Therefore  it  must  now  be  asked  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  evolved  a  universal  language  before  the  Literature  Of  All  Mankind  can  develop.  To 
deal  with  that  question,  a  superficial  look  must  be  given  to  the  relationship  between 
languages  and  literatures. 

If  only  cases  such  as  modern  Icelandic,  Italian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Thai,  Korean  and 
Japanese  literatures  are  considered,  it  might  seem  as  if  there  is  a  one-to-one  relationship 
between  languages  and  literatures.  However,  some  bodies  of  works  can  be  contributed  to 
in  more  than  one  language.  Canadian  Literature  is  written  in  both  English  and  French. 
Swiss  Literature  can  be  written  in  German,  French  or  Italian.  Modern  Indian  Literature, 
receives  works  from  many  languages. 

That  some  literatures  can  be  contributed  to  in  a  multiplicity  of  languages  is  also 
shown  by  the  bodies  of  works  of  major  belief  systems.  In  how  many  languages  have  the 
literatures  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam  and  even  Communism 
been  written? 

The  same  point  can  be  made  by  looking  at  literatures  created  for  sections  of  the 
whole  of  Mankind.  Since  children  comprise  a  group  that  extends  into  every  culture, 
Children's  Literature  is  contributed  to  in  a  great  many  languages.  Similarly,  Women's 
Literature  may  also  someday  receive  creations  in  every  literate  language. 

There  are  also  bodies  of  non-artistic  works  for  the  many  scholarly  disciplines  and  for 
some  occupations,  hobbies  and  other  enthusiasms.  Most  of  those  also  illustrate  a  many- 
to-one  relationship  between  languages  and  literatures. 

There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  number  of  languages  that  can  contribute  to  some 
bodies  of  literary  works.  There  could  therefore  be  a  worldwide  literature  which  receives 
creations  in  a  great  many  languages  —  a  Literature  Of  All  Mankind.  An  important 
corollary  is  that  it  can  come  into  being  long  before  a  universal  language  evolves.  That  is 
true  because  widespread  translation  can  substitute  for  the  universal  language  until  that 
comes  into  existence. 

This  newly  uncovered  possible  worldwide  literature  is  a  separate  entity  that  grows 
out  of  group  literatures.  It  has  important  aspects  besides  its  possibility,  and  those  need  to 
be  examined.  They  are  procedures  for  writing  it  which,  with  just  the  help  of  translation, 
will  lead  to  practically  all  readers  both  understanding  and  feeling  its  creations.  The 
procedures  would  lead  to  promoting  acceptance  in  all  places  of  works  composed  in  a 
particular  place  and  to  greater  ease  in  producing  translations. 

In  every  literature,  authors  visualize  their  audience,  then  find  a  way  to  address  it. 
This  one  is  pictured  as  nothing  less  than  the  totality  of  all  readers  everywhere.  Since  the 
way  found  to  address  that  audience  permits  communication  with  virtually  all  Humanity, 
it  might  be  called  Humanilit. 

Humanilit  can  be  created  in  any  language  that  employs  a  system  of  writing.  The  well 
developed  art  of  translation  would  clearly  have  to  play  a  huge  part  in  actually  reaching 
large  numbers  of  people. 

Before  proceeding,  a  distinction  should  be  pointed  out  in  hopes  of  avoiding 
confusion. 

Occasionally,  some  author  working  in  a  group  literature  will  produce  a  marvellous 
work  that  discusses  some  deeply  human  situation  in  wonderful  language.  It  seems  almost 


magically  able  to  transcend  the  built-in  barriers  to  acceptance  by  all  other  groups  which 
are  established  by  the  author  setting  it  in  a  particular  group.  Such  creations  are  described 
as  universal. 

Universal  works  are  translated  into  many  languages  and  are  read  with  great 
sympathy  everywhere.  The  barriers  to  acceptance  are  certainly  in  them,  but  they  are  felt 
to  be  of  much  less  account  than  usual. 

What  Humanilit  does  is  sidestep  the  setting-up  of  barriers.  It  does  so  by  looking  at 
the  whole  of  that  Mankind  which  it  addresses,  striving  to  avoid  attachment  to  any  one 
group  or  restricted  set  of  groups.  The  ultimate  aim  is  a  very  widely  felt  and  understood 
literature  rather  than  individual  work. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  then,  to  conceive  of  Humanilit,  the  literature  of  all  Mankind, 
the  supergroup,  the  total  possible  readership  or  audience.  Contemplating  it  is  a  problem. 

Few  if  any  past  authors  have  pictured  themselves  as  addressing  the  total  audience  or 
subjected  their  writing  to  the  simple  restrictions  needed  for  doing  so.  Therefore  this 
literature  probably  contains  very  few  works.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  write,  but  none  of 
its  creations  can  easily  be  pointed  out  for  reading.  The  only  exception  is  a  present-day 
experimental  novel. 

Practically  all  poems,  plays,  short  stories  and  novels  have  been  written  with  less  than 
the  total  possible  readership  in  mind.  They  therefore  belong  to  one  or  more  group 
literatures.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  those,  but  it  might  be  pointed  out  that,  except 
for  Humanilit,  all  the  bodies  of  works  referred  to  so  far  have  been  group  literatures: 

Icelandic  Literature  Italian  Literature  Polish  Literature 

Hungarian  Literature  Thai  Literature  Korean  Literature 

Japanese  Literature  Canadian  Literature  Swiss  Literature 

Indian  Literature  Hindu  Literature  Buddhist  Literature 

Judaic  Literature  Christian  Literature  Islamic  Literature 

Communist  Literature  Soviet  Literature  European  Literature 

African  Literature  Children's  Literature  Women's  Literature. 

More  could  certainly  be  listed,  such  as  English  Literature,  American  Literature, 
German  Literature,  French  Literature,  Spanish  Literature,  Chinese  Literature.  Many  very 
fine  examples  just  did  not  need  to  be  mentioned  earlier. 

It  is  only  in  terms  of  the  huge  supergroup  audience  it  addresses  that  Humanilit  is 
potentially  greater  than  other  literatures.  In  terms  of  quality,  the  literatures  of  many 
groups  are  very  great  indeed.  Probably  most  of  them  will  long  out-shine  that  of  the 
supergroup. 

Since  the  only  conveniently  available  evidence  about  Humanilit  is  the  experimental 
novel  referred  to,  the  scope  of  this  discussion  should  now  be  narrowed  to  consider  only 
the  kind  of  work  that  is:  realistic  stories  presented  in  prose. 

For  purposes  of  evidence,  it  is  largely  irrelevant  whether  the  example  is  a  good  or 
bad  novel.  What  is  important  is  that  it  reveals  the  existence  of  the  new  literature. 

First  that  literature  must  be  established.  Then  it  can  be  developed  and  improved. 
Someday  it  will  have  its  great  writers. 


Can  realistic  fiction  actually  be  presented  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  translation,  readers 
everywhere  in  the  world  can  both  understand  it  and  feel  moved  by  it? 

If  the  stories  offered  are  intrinsically  suited  to  the  maximum  readership,  the  answer 
is  yes.  Thought  and  experiment  can  indeed  produce  a  significantly  different  presentation 
whose  main  characteristic  is  picturing  all  readers  as  members  of  a  single  huge  audience. 

This  alternative  way  of  composing  narrative  might  be  called  humaniwriting.  Used 
rigorously,  it  results  in  Humanilit. 

If  an  author's  aim  is  to  create  Humanilit,  what  would  he  need  to  do?  There  are  two 
subsidiary  aims,  which  lead  on  to  guidelines  for  the  writing.  Following  those  requires 
adjustments  to  habitual  procedures. 

Because  the  wish  is  to  communicate  with  as  many  readers  as  possible,  the  first 
subsidiary  aim  is  to  democratize  literature  further.  Humanilit  should  be  accessible  to 
practically  anyone  who  can  read,  not  to  only  the  best  readers. 

Since  large  numbers  of  people  are  not  yet  educationally  equipped  to  deal  with 
complexity,  this  sub-aim  requires  the  global  literature  to  proffer  itself  with  simplicity. 
That  is  the  only  guideline  for  increasing  democratization,  but  many  steps  can  promote 
simplicity. 

Measures  adopted  to  keep  a  work  fairly  simple  needn't  prevent  it  from  having 
intellectual  content.  That  is  best  developed  gradually,  however,  rather  than  as  essays 
slipped  in. 

Caution  and  judgment  must,  of  course,  be  used  in  seeking  simplicity.  For  instance, 
the  work's  emotional  appeal  must  never  be  endangered.  Too  much  simplifying  would 
result  in  non-literature. 

If  a  work  seems  directed  toward  a  certain  group,  large  numbers  of  readers  in  other 
groups  will  feel  that  it  partly  excludes  them.  It  will  have  no  chance  to  reach  everyone 
fully,  because  in  many  places  it  triggers  a  feeling  of,  'This  is  not  meant  for  me.'  That  is 
most  likely  to  be  felt  by  less-educated  readers,  but  they  comprise  the  vast  majority. 

Writers  for  the  maximum  readership  must  therefore  learn  to  avoid  directing  their 
work  to  particular  groups.  That  turns  out  to  be  virtually  the  same  as  learning  how  to  make 
all  groups  feel  included  in  the  audience. 

Addressing  all  groups  is  the  second  subsidiary  aim  in  producing  Humanilit.  It  is 
nevertheless  the  greatest  single  step  toward  that  goal,  and  guidelines  have  been  drafted  to 
outline  steps  for  realizing  it.  Those  are  directed  at  attaining  two  close-linked  results.  The 
first  guideline  helps  make  the  writing  very  widely  applicable.  The  second  helps  enhance 
its  capacity  for  translation. 

The  experimental  novel  establishes  that  writing  which  is  meant  for  everyone  is  not 
disturbingly  different,  but  it  is  naturally  somewhat  different  from  all  that  has  preceded  it. 
Achieving  the  desired  gain  definitely  requires  adjustments  to  the  habitual  approach. 

The  adjustments  are  quite  simple  however.  They  only  involve  selecting  and 
expressing  details  of  character  and  setting  with  even  greater  care  than  usual.  The 
traditional  exactness  in  depicting  those  things  is  partly  sacrificed,  and  some  abstraction 
results.  With  Humanilit,  readers  become,  more  than  ever  before,  co-creators  of  the  stories 


they  enjoy. 


To  follow  the  first  guideline  and  make  the  writing  very  widely  applicable,  three 
kinds  of  adjustment  are  needed.  Two  of  them  can  be  described  as  negative.  The  third  is 
positive. 

The  first  negative  adjustment  is  systematic  curtailment  of  one  source  of  the  details 
used  in  characterization.  There  are  five  sources: 

(1)  membership  in  Humanity,  the  entire  supergroup; 

(2)  membership  in  the  male  or  female  group  within 
Humanity; 

(3)  membership  in  large  and  often  powerful  groups  that 
form  according  to  such  considerations  as  as  nation 
adhered  to,  language  spoken,  religion  or  ideology 
professed,  other  aspects  of  culture,  and  race  or  colour; 

(4)  membership  in  comparatively  powerless  smaller  groups: 
settlements  of  various  sizes,  social  classes  or  age 

levels  within  a  community,  professions  or  trades, 
crews  of  workers,  families; 

(5)  individual  differences. 

In  humaniwriting,  that  third  source  of  character  observations  is  largely  sidestepped, 
putting  greater  burden  on  the  other  four.  Despite  the  partially  shifted  emphasis,  characters 
are  depicted  somewhat  less  as  members  of  groups. 

The  most  noticeable  corollary  of  curtailing  source  (3)  is  that  proper  nouns  are  not 
used  or  are  treated  like  common  nouns.  Avoiding  such  committed  words  begins  to  dissect 
the  story  away  from  a  particular  group,  making  it  more  applicable  to  all  groups.  The 
curtailment  helps  readers  everywhere  feel,  'This  is  meant  for  me,'  inclining  them  more  to 
be  touched  by  the  writing. 

Since  the  issues  listed  in  (3)  have  traditionally  played  a  large  role  in  realistic  fiction, 
it  is  fortunate  that  they  can  be  partly  retained  by  raising  them  in  general  rather  than 
specific  terms.  Observations  that  restrict  a  story  by  identifying  certain  (3)-groups  don't 
appear,  but  the  kinds  of  differences  that  exist  between  such  groups  can  remain. 

Treated  this  broadly,  these  issues,  as  well  as  showing  the  divisions  of  the  world 
audience,  simultaneously  exert  a  curious  uniting  effect.  Readers  everywhere  feel,  'We 
have  that  difference  here.'  They  then  co-create  their  own  details. 

The  second  negative  adjustment  for  attaining  widespread  applicability  is  closely 
related  to  the  first.  Matters  of  culture,  especially  religion,  can  affect  delineation  of  the 
man-made  part  of  the  setting  as  well  as  characterization.  However,  settings  can  be  drawn 
in  terms  of  themselves,  sidestepping  evidence  about  groups  that  inhabit  them.  The 
avoidance  used  in  sketching  character  is  therefore  also  used  in  this  other  basic  aspect  of 
the  writing.  Again,  readers  co-create  many  details. 

The  third,  positive,  adjustment  for  achieving  the  wide  applicability  of  humaniwriting 
is  depiction  of  the  natural  part  of  the  setting  by  using  things  that  occur  practically 


everywhere.  A  cosmopolitan  setting  results,  going  well  beyond  such  common 
denominators  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  clouds  and  wind  and  types  of  rock,  to  help 
sketch  the  background  with  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  that  are  found  nearly  everywhere. 
This  can  only  be  done  with  small  life-forms,  but  they  help  to  convince  readers  that  the 
setting  is  real  and  even  much  like  their  own. 

Widest  applicability  of  a  story  is  easily  prevented  by  selecting  a  detail  not  present 
everywhere.  Omitting  something  which  is  present  everywhere  may  not  even  be  noticed. 

Because  Humanilit's  characters  and  settings  are  depicted  by  using  things  found  in 
practically  all  places,  its  translation  should  be  simple  and  successful.  However,  the 
original  choice  of  words  greatly  affects  matters,  so  the  guideline  mentioned  for 
encouraging  translation  is  just  to  select  vocabulary  with  great  care,  remembering  places 
and  populations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Careful  selection  should  also  help  in  avoiding 
phraseology  that  seems  unlikely  to  endure  through  time. 

Such  translatability  implies  that  authors  who  want  to  influence  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  all  Mankind  need  no  longer  settle  for  addressing  their  own  groups  now  and 
hoping  other  groups  may  eventually  manage  to  eavesdrop.  With  humaniwriting,  the  well- 
developed  art  of  translation,  and  widespread  communications,  they  can  address  nearly 
everyone  within  a  short  time. 

Since  so  many  aspects  of  character  and  setting  are  found  worldwide,  a  choice  of 
aspects  to  emphasize  for  art's  sake  will  usually  exist.  As  well,  the  human  and  natural 
similarities  underlying  Humanilit  are  so  broad  that  they  contain  many  gradations  or 
shades  of  difference.  That  is  fortunate,  because  the  educations  of  most  readers  to  date 
have  probably  led  them  to  see  differences  as  innately  interesting. 

The  main  practical  findings  of  this  discussion  can  be  summarized  very  briefly. 
Because  some  literatures  can  be  contributed  to  in  many  languages,  there  can  be  a 
Literature  Of  All  Mankind.  The  advanced  art  of  translation  makes  this  possible  well 
before  a  world  language  develops.  Ease  of  communications  practically  invites  its 
creation. 

All  that  is  really  needed  is  that  contributors  to  this  literature  should  constantly  keep 
in  mind  addressing  the  total  possible  audience.  Some  details  should  not  be  given  about 
characters  and  settings  or  they  will  cause  many  readers  to  feel,  'This  is  not  meant  for  me.' 

A  much  larger  audience  can  be  reached  if  works  are  kept  fairly  simple.  Then  people 
whose  educations  have  not  trained  them  to  deal  with  complexity  will  nevertheless  find 
the  writing  accessible. 

The  experimental  novel  shows  the  feasibility  of  going  beyond  literatures  which  are 
mainly  directed  toward  the  restricted  readership  of  any  of  Humanity's  presently  felt 
groups  or  limited  sets  of  groups.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  a  broad  stream  of  such 
global  writing  will  become  available  to  readers.  It  would  both  originate  in  and  be  read  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Although  comparatively  few  stories  will  be  suited  to  the  treatment  explored  in  the 
experiment  and  outlined  here,  writers  can  make  the  major  artistic  decision  to  treat  some 
of  those  in  this  way.  Authors  who  can  accept  the  undoubted  sacrifices  required  can  make 
suitable  stories  apply  just  as  widely  as  they  are  inherently  capable  of  doing.  Some  may 


even  be  applicable  nearly  everywhere,  so  the  audience  they  could  reach  and  touch  would 
be  truly  global. 

The  real  possibility  of  directly  addressing  all  Mankind  should  induce  many  authors 
to  write  Humanilit.  There  are  two  further  inducements. 

If  this  literature  is  so  far  nearly  empty,  it  offers  the  opportunity  that  was  available  to 
early  authors  in  group  literatures.  They  can  establish  the  first  standards  for  future  authors 
to  admire  and  strive  to  exceed. 

An  extremely  important  inducement  to  write  Humanilit  is  that  it  will  help  to  unify 
Mankind,  which  has  so  far  been  strongly  inclined  toward  fragmentation.  The  selection  of 
setting  details  emphasizes  things  commonly  experienced  by  all  human  beings.  Details 
selected  for  characterization  stress  common  denominators  even  more  strongly.  These 
influences  should  ultimately  produce  a  reliable  bias  toward  genuinely  feeling  the  great 
similarities  in  all  people  everywhere. 

N.G.M. 

Vancouver  December,  2003 


Letter  To  A  Man  Long  Dead 

Vancouver,  BC, 
March  19,  2009 

Dear  Mr.  Hemingway: 

When  you  finally  lost  the  struggle  against  ill  health  in  1961, 1  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  so  in  theory  we  could  have  talked  before  that.  But  I  would  not  have  had  much  to  say 
then.  Being  a  slow  thinker,  it  is  only  in  my  mid-seventies  that  I  find  myself  able  to 
discuss  adequately  some  of  the  intriguing  points  about  literature  that  you  raised  in  your 
writing.  You  might  have  been  keenly  interested  in  what  I  can  say  now  though.  I  am 
referring  to  what  you  mentioned  in  your  Nobel  Prize  acceptance  speech:  "Things  may  not 
be  immediately  discernible  in  what  a  man  writes  —  but  eventually  they  are  quite  clear 
— ."  If  those  things  had  been  discerned,  you  would  probably  have  won  a  second  Nobel 
Prize. 

Recently,  I  have  been  reading  William  White's  By-line:  Ernest  Hemingway.  From 
your  154  contributions  to  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star  Weekly,  he  chose  twenty-nine. 
One  of  those  was  'Japanese  Earthquake'  from  the  September  25,  1923  daily.  It  begins 
with  the  words,  "There  are  no  names  in  this  story.  —  The  characters  in  it  are  a  reporter,  a 
girl  reporter,  a  quite  beautiful  daughter  in  a  Japanese  kimono,  and  a  mother." 

Maybe  omitting  the  names  was  just  a  way  of  getting  around  the  fact  that  you  were 
not  familiar  with  Japanese  ones  but  had  to  get  ahead  with  the  writing.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter.  What  is  important  is  that  the  story  probably  started  a  train  of  thought  for  you.  It 
may  have  been  the  beginning  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  the  extremely  important  literary 
theorist  who  has  not  been  seen  as  such  until  now. 

You  did  not  forget  what  you  learned  from  that  story.  Ten  years  later,  you  published 


'A  Clean,  Well-lighted  Place',  one  of  your  best  stories.  It  was  more  rigorous,  because  it 
completely  excluded  the  names  of  both  people  and  places.  Though  it  was  clearly  set  in  an 
area  with  Spanish  culture,  that  area  could  have  been  in  either  the  Old  World  or  New 
World. 

You  first  caught  my  own  attention  as  a  literary  thinker  by  the  way  you  dealt  with  the 
names  of  Santiago  and  Manolin  in  your  beautiful  1952  novella  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 
Throughout  the  long  central  part  of  the  story  when  the  old  man  is  alone  on  the  ocean,  you 
mentioned  his  name  only  once.  Except  for  that,  he  was  just  'the  old  man',  and  Manolin 
was  'the  boy'.  Those  terms  could  be  felt  and  understood  everywhere. 

I  sensed  that  there  was  something  very  powerful  in  what  you  had  done  in  The  Old 
Man  and  the  Sea,  and  a  question  occurred  to  me.  'What  if  he  had  omitted  all  capitalized 
nouns,  all  proper  nouns?' 

Let  me  apologize  for  what  happened  next.  I  got  carried  away  by  that  question  and 
began  tinkering  with  your  book  —  more  honestly,  it  was  tampering.  I  tried  leaving  out 
the  names  of  the  old  man  and  boy  entirely  and  also  leaving  out  'the  Gulf  Stream', 
'Havana',  'Miami',  'Africa',  'the  Virgen  de  Cobre'  and  all  other  such  words.  The  result 
was  that,  although  the  story  already  had  what  the  world  calls  universality,  it  then  had 
even  more. 

As  well  as  the  Old  World-New  World  dichotomy,  there  is  the  one  involving  the 
Tropic  Zone  and  Temperate  Zones.  If  that  was  considered  too,  the  story  would  gain  even 
more  of  the  kind  of  power  I  had  sensed  if  changes  were  also  made  to  some  of  its  living 
things  other  than  people.  For  example,  the  Portuguese  man-o-war  could  become  the  very 
widely  occurring  moon  jellyfish.  The  tuna  could  be  a  mackerel.  The  kinds  of  shark  could 
be  left  unspecified,  though  the  first  one  would  remain  the  most  impressive.  The  marlin 
itself  could  become  a  broadbill  swordfish. 

Even  the  old  man  suffered  from  my  attention.  It  was  not  just  a  matter  of  avoiding  his 
name.  For  example,  his  eyes  were  no  longer  the  colour  of  the  sea,  and  his  prayers  were  no 
longer  specifically  Christian.  But  his  most  fundamental  characteristics  remained.  He  was 
still  thin  and  gaunt,  with  benign  skin  cancer  and  deep  creases  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  He 
still  made  himself  do  everything  properly.  He  still  thought  often  of  the  boy  and  talked  to 
himself  and  the  fish.  His  hands  still  cramped,  and  at  the  worst  possible  time. 

It  was  remarkable  that,  despite  these  great  many  small  experimental  changes,  your 
story  remained  very  clearly  one  by  Ernest  Hemingway. 

Let  me  end  the  confession  part  of  this  letter  by  adding  that  —  having  learned  what 
seemed  to  be  the  lesson  of  all  those  adjustments  —  I  destroyed  the  altered  tale.  When  it 
already  had  your  own  beautiful  story,  the  world  did  not  need  the  tampered- with  New  Old 
Man  and  the  Sea. 

However,  I  did  not  destroy  it  before  I  had  read  it  as  a  listening  experience  to  my 
grade-seven  classes  several  years  in  a  row.  A  fourteen-foot  (4.26  metre)  drawing  of  a 
broadbill  was  on  the  side  blackboard.  The  question  my  students  were  asked  to  consider 
was,  'Where  in  the  world  does  the  action  of  this  story  take  place?'  If  they  could  give  a 
definite  answer,  I  knew  I  still  had  problems  to  consider. 

The  over-all  result  of  my  experiments  seemed  to  be  summarized  by  what  you  had 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  1932  bullfighting  book  Death  in  the  Afternoon: 
"—  if  you  can  get  to  see  [the  world]  clear  and  as  a  whole.  Then  any  part  you  make  will 
represent  the  whole  if  it's  made  truly."  ('make'  =  write  about,  eh?) 


It  took  a  lot  of  study  to  know  exactly  what  changes  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  cover 
all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  and  how  those  changes  should  be  made.  I  filled  twenty  or 
so  files  with  those  studies:  'Pilgrimage',  'Baseball/Football',  'Big  Cats', 
'Remoras/Lampreys',  'Warblers',  files  about  marlin  and  swordfish,  different  seas,  etc. 
The  upshot  of  those  efforts  was  that  I  was  beginning  — just  beginning  —  to  see  the 
world  clearly  and  as  a  whole. 

Before  I  started  temporarily  messing  up  my  copy  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  I  had 
already  begun  a  lengthy  story  of  my  own  about  a  young  man  who  becomes  a  pacifist  in  a 
nation  that  is  degenerating  into  military  dictatorship.  It  is  told  in  three  books  that  are 
named  after  bugle  calls,  so  I  think  of  it  as  The  Bugle  Trilogy. 

When  I  had  learned  from  you  and  the  substitutions  I  had  made  in  The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea,  I  started  applying  the  lessons  to  my  own  story,  and  the  results  were  very 
satisfying.  It  began  showing  the  same  effects  I  had  found  in  yours  and  began  to  be 
applicable  on  a  cosmopolitan  basis.  It  was  hard  to  exclude  all  the  details  that  needed  to  be 
kept  out  and  get  the  included  ones  exactly  right,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  the 
world  clearly  and  as  a  whole,  but  it  was  well  worth  the  striving  demanded,  because  the 
gain  in  power  was  quite  definite. 

At  this  point,  I  could  tell  you  about  some  of  my  short  stories  and  another  novel  that 
you  could  think  of  for  fun  as  The  Young  Man  and  the  Tree.  I  call  it  Lost  Magnificence, 
and  it  is  about  a  student  figuring  out,  by  going  handlogging  for  a  time,  that  there  is  an 
important  task  he  could  undertake  as  his  life's  work. 

Instead,  let  me  try  to  say  why  the  kind  of  writing  you  began  developing  seems 
especially  powerful.  I  believe  it  is  because  —  with  the  very  necessary  help  of  translation 
—  people  in  every  part  of  the  world  can  both  genuinely  feel  and  genuinely  understand  the 
stories.  Also,  wherever  they  are  except  for  extreme  environments,  they  can  sense, 
'Everything  in  this  story  could  either  exist  or  could  happen  right  here  where  I  live.'  And 
because  it  refers  only  to  things  that  are  found  in  all  habitable  places,  such  writing  is  easily 
translated. 

I  believe  these  effects  may  be  what  you  were  thinking  of  in  Chapter  One  of  your 
1935  book  Green  Hills  of  Africa.  You  referred  to  "The  kind  of  writing  that  can  be  done. 
How  far  prose  can  be  carried  if  any  one  is  serious  enough  and  has  luck.  —  It  is  a  prose 
that  has  never  been  written.  But  it  can  be  written,  without  tricks  and  without  cheating." 

Now  brace  yourself  for  a  radical  thought.  It  is  exciting,  exhilarating.  After  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  the  things  you  had  said  and  the  experiments  with  both  your  work  and 
mine,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  writing  actually  constitutes  a  new  literature.  As 
well  as  being  composed  a  bit  differently  to  depict  what  I  call  the  supergroup,  supersetting 
and  superplot  and  to  facilitate  translation,  it  is  for  an  audience  that  has  never  before  been 
addressed.  It  is  for  all  of  Mankind's  readers.  Because  of  translation,  it  can  be  contributed 
to  in  any  language  that  has  writing,  and  it  can  also  be  read  in  any  language. 

I  call  this  new  literature  Humanilit.  What  is  necessary  for  writing  it  is  outlined  in  my 
essay  'Hemingway  Foresaw  the  Literature  of  All  Mankind',  which  I  enclose  a  copy  of.  I 
hope  it  adequately  expresses  what  you  had  in  mind.  In  all  honesty,  I  cannot  imagine  what 
that  might  have  been  if  it  is  not  what  I  have  outlined  in  the  essay.  If  I  have  not  understood 
you  correctly,  though,  perhaps  someone  else  could  take  up  the  challenge. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  good  if  I  could  tell  you  that  the  world  has  adopted  this  unifying 
literature  with  enthusiasm  and  added  it  to  comparable  bodies  of  works  that  it  already 


loves,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Like  the  old  man  of  your  fine  story,  I  [probably]  went  too 
far  out,  and  the  most  I  can  foresee  is  that  my  work  might  end  in  some  archive. 

You  very  likely  remember  from  the  early  stages  of  your  own  creative  career  that 
figuring  things  out  and  writing  on  the  basis  of  what  you  have  thought  is  a  great  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  trying  to  get  published  is  a  giant  pain  in  the  ass,  and  the  fact  seems  to 
be  that  I  have  no  great  longing  to  be  published  in  any  case. 

In  your  time,  we  did  not  yet  have  the  phenomenon  of  climate  change.  The  flooding  it 
will  cause  will  create  a  predicted  billion  refugees  by  the  year  2050.  As  a  result,  the 
human  race  truly  needs  to  start  seeing  the  world  clearly  and  as  a  whole.  As  people 
clamour  to  cross  established  national  frontiers,  seeking  more  urgently  than  ever  far  fields 
that  are  greener,  we  will  desperately  need  to  see  how  very  like  us  they  are,  not  how 
different.  Otherwise,  our  failure  to  see  will  develop  into  war  on  the  grand  scale,  and 
sooner  or  later  some  fool  will  begin  using  atomic  bombs  or  worse. 

As  we  confront  this  huge  and  very  real  threat,  what  position  do  publishers  take? 
There  may  be  exceptions  that  I  have  not  seen  because  I  have  chosen  to  study  the  world 
rather  than  just  the  publishing  industry,  but  generally  speaking  publishers  seem  to  remain 
strongly  committed  to  the  celebration  of  parochialism,  still  concentrating  on  and  even 
emphasizing  our  differences.  In  our  great  predicament,  they  are  not  looking  for  anything 
fundamentally  new  or  truly  helpful.  (Injustice  to  them,  their  job  is  making  money,  not 
saving  the  world.  But  whose  job  is  it  to  save  the  world?) 

When  such  determined  conservatism  prevails,  I  am  not  inclined  to  look  for  more  of 
that  pain  in  the  derriere  than  I  have  already  experienced.  For  me,  writing  has  been  a  more 
or  less  academic  matter  of  finding  that  literature  can  be  presented  in  the  slightly  but 
significantly  different  way  that  you  foresaw  and  that  has  huge  advantages.  I  may  be  the 
only  other  person  who  ever  notices  that,  but  I  feel  no  strong  need  to  convince  everyone 
else.  As  an  individual,  I  decline  to  try  and  save  the  world. 

It  will  therefore  require  some  third  person  or  agency  to  bring  this  new  literature  to 
Mankind's  attention.  It  will  take  either  someone  who  has  the  patience  to  deal  with  the 
publishing  industry  or  someone  who  will  publish  it  himself  (or  herself,  since  women  are 
very  involved  in  publishing  nowadays). 

Maybe  by  this  point  you  have  forgiven  my  tampering  with  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 
It  has  led  to  something  much  greater  than  either  of  us  could  have  predicted.  New 
literatures  are  not  born  or  even  still-born  every  day. 

Let  me  end  this  letter  with  a  small  story  that  is  not  fiction.  The  other  day,  I  was 
returning  from  downtown  Vancouver  by  bus.  I  happened  to  take  a  seat  facing  a  young 
woman.  I  like  looking  at  women,  and  it  also  happened  that  she  was  pretty.  She  was 
reading  a  paperback  book,  and  after  a  while  I  wondered  what  it  was. 

Finally,  she  glanced  out  the  window  to  see  if  her  stop  was  approaching,  and  the  front 
cover  of  the  book  showed  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  see  the  title,  but  the  name  of  the  author 
was  across  its  top:  Hemingway. 

Note  that  the  woman  was  young.  It  was  clear  that  people  of  the  next  generation  are 
still  reading  your  works,  and  I  felt  quietly  happy  for  you.  Those  works  are  still  very  much 
alive. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I  will  read  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  again  myself.  I  am  already 
seventy- five  and  have  experienced  a  small  stroke.  The  next  one  could  be  big,  and  this 
may  be  my  last  chance. 


Sincerely, 

Norm  MacDonald 


Humanilit:  The  Literature  Of  All  Mankind 

The  last  paragraph  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  Death  in  the  Afternoon,  his  1932  book 
about  bullfighting,  states  some  literary  theory.  " —  if  you  can  get  to  see  [the  world]  clear 
and  as  a  whole.  Then  any  part  you  make  will  represent  the  whole  if  it's  made  truly." 
Probably  based  on  that  theory,  in  the  short  story  'A  Clean,  Well-lighted  Place',  the  next 
year,  he  began  exploring  a  slightly  different  but  powerful  new  way  of  presenting 
narrative.  It  was  very  likely  that  experiment  which  led  to  his  mysterious  remark  in  the 
chapter-one  dialogue  of  Green  Hills  of  Africa  (1935)  that  there  could  be  "a  prose  that  has 
never  been  written.  But  it  can  be  written,  without  tricks  and  without  cheating." 

'A  Clean,  Well-lighted  Place'  contains  no  capitalized  nouns,  proper  nouns.  It  is 
clearly  set  in  a  place  that  has  Spanish  culture,  and  knowing  something  of  its  author's  life 
enables  readers  to  guess  the  probable  setting.  However,  because  it  avoids  those  nouns,  the 
text  itself  does  not  confine  the  tale  to  any  one  Spanish-influenced  place.  The  Old  and 
New  Worlds  are  both  possible  settings. 

What  Hemingway  showed  in  that  story  is  that  omitting  proper  nouns  has  a  liberating 
effect  on  narrative,  making  it  much  more  widely  applicable.  Such  stories  are  not  'nailed 
down' 

To  broaden  this  discussion,  it  first  needs  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  is  of  nailing  down 
a  narrative  by  setting  it  in  a  certain  place  and  among  a  certain  people.  It  is  clearly  easier 
for  members  of  the  depicted  society  and  its  close  allies  to  appreciate  the  story.  When  that 
story  is  translated  for  quite  different  societies,  though,  nothing  can  prevent  such  exact 
details  from  acting  as  a  barrier  to  acceptance  of  its  ideas  and  feelings.  In  those  societies, 
even  readers  with  friendly  curiosity  about  other  cultures  may  begin  feeling,  'This  story  is 
not  meant  for  me,'  and  perhaps  stop  reading  it.  The  more  clearly  stated  attachments 
narrative  has  to  one  kind  of  society,  the  harder  it  must  be  to  feel  its  applicability  in  other 
kinds. 

Perhaps  Hemingway  saw  that.  It  must  certainly  have  been  some  such  fundamental 
insight  which  led  him  to  refer  in  that  Green  Hills  Of  Africa  dialogue  to,  "The  kind  of 
writing  that  can  be  done.  How  far  prose  can  be  carried  if  any  one  is  serious  enough  and 
has  luck." 

Those  words  are  about  the  evolution  of  prose,  and  figuring  out  what  their  author 
meant  might  lead  to  another  species  of  works.  As  with  species  in  nature,  the  new  one 
would  be  neither  better  nor  higher  than  its  predecessors  but  might  be  more  adapted  to  the 
world  it  exists  in. 

'A  Clean,  Well-lighted  Place'  is  probably  a  clue  to  Hemingway's  meaning.  In  certain 
stories,  at  least,  why  not  omit  all  proper  nouns  as  he  did  in  it?  That  would  largely  detach 
them  from  particular  locations  and  peoples.  In  effect,  their  authors  would  then  be  starting 


to  see  the  world  clear  and  as  a  whole.  They  would  be  starting  to  write  for  readers 
everywhere,  for  the  entire  supergroup  of  Humanity  rather  than  one  or  a  small  set  of 
groups. 

If  that  aim  of  reaching  readers  everywhere  in  the  world  is  once  adopted,  things  other 
than  capitalized  names  of  people  and  places  need  to  be  avoided.  To  illustrate,  imagine 
describing  a  heroine  this  way. 

Her  lovely  blue  eyes  settled  on  the  painted  statue.  The  blond  hair  flowing  over  her 
shoulders  moved  in  the  breeze.  Tears  ran  down  her  white  cheeks,  and  she  crossed  herself, 
murmuring,  "Fils  de  Dieu." 

She  may  be  a  fine  young  woman,  but  most  of  the  world's  people  would  see  her  as 
very  unlikely  to  exist  where  they  live.  Her  story  would  have  created  barriers  between 
itself  and  them,  and  they  could  easily  feel,  'This  is  not  meant  for  me.' 

However,  a  heroine  can  be  described  in  ways  that  do  not  limit  her  to 
a  particular  place  or  kind  of  people. 

Her  lovely,  expressive  eyes  turned  up  toward  the  building.  Breeze  touched  her  hair. 
Her  face  showed  deep  emotion,  and  tears  ran  down  her  drawn  cheeks. 

That  young  woman  could  be  understood  and  seen  as  locally  possible  by  readers  in  all 
places. 

What  amount  to  world-dividing  issues  have  been  used  freely  in  narrative  from  its 
earliest  days.  However,  raising  them  confines  a  work  that  might  otherwise  be  felt  and 
understood  everywhere.  These  issues  are  race  and  colour,  language,  nationality,  religion 
and  culture.  Fortunately,  their  effect  can  still  be  brought  into  stories  meant  for  everyone  if 
the  wording  is  kept  general. 

Her  eyes  were  different  from  most  eyes  he  had  seen.  Her  skin  and  hair  were  also 
different,  and  she  spoke  differently,  but  none  of  those  things  seemed  to  matter. 

'A  beautiful  girl  is  beautiful  wherever  she  lives,'  he  thought. 

Seeing  him  watch  her  finger  the  talisman  she  believed  protected  her,  she  felt 
embarrassed  and  looked  down.  That  stirred  him  deeply. 

Human  beings  are  very  rich  subjects  of  discussion;  a  great  many  observations  can  be 
made  about  them.  That  richness  enables  fictional  characters  to  be  described  so  that  they 
are  possible  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  world  and  still  be  believable.  Judicious 
translations  can  then  lead  readers  in  all  places  to  feel,  'These  people  could  exist  here.' 
Continued  careful  work  can  also  lead  to,  'What  happens  between  them  could  happen 
here.' 

Words  that  commit  the  narrative  to  a  particular  people  and  place  can  be  sidestepped. 
Virtually  all  readers  in  the  entire  supergroup  of  Mankind  can  then  be  brought  to 
understand  its  ideas  and  emotions  and  feel,  'This  story  is  meant  for  me.' 

The  settings  of  stories  intended  for  everyone  need  more  discussion.  As  might  be 
expected,  creating  convincing  ones  that  can  be  felt  and  understood  everywhere  except 
extreme  environments  requires  more  than  avoiding  proper  nouns.  'The  city',  'the  town', 
'the  village',  'the  farm',  and  so  on  can  be  used  as  the  broad  delineation,  but  other  details 
that  don't  limit  the  work  must  be  added  to  enrich  that. 

World- dividing  factors  that  can  arise  in  describing  man-made  parts  of  a  setting  can 


again  be  presented  only  in  general  terms,  but  many  details  of  the  setting  provided  by 
nature  are  experienced  by  everyone.  The  sky,  clouds,  wind,  the  moon,  the  stars,  rock  and 
soil,  for  instance,  can  be  observed  in  all  habitable  places.  Except  near  the  winter  solstice 
at  high  latitudes,  so  can  the  sun.  Using  those  and  other  fundamentals,  what  might  be 
called  the  supersetting  can  be  created,  the  environment  in  which  all  members  of  the 
supergroup  Mankind  exist. 

Care  is  needed  however.  Referring  to  a  wind  as  a  monsoon,  for  example,  or  a 
constellation  of  stars  as  a  cross  would  be  limiting  the  work  to  only  part  of  the  world. 

Most  readers  are  probably  more  interested  in  the  living  part  of  a  natural  setting,  and 
many  kinds  of  organism  occur  in  all  but  extreme  environments.  In  general,  small  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  are  found  much  more  widely  than  large  kinds.  As  with  the  wind  and 
stars,  though,  specifying  closely  can  limit  the  work. 

Introducing  a  detail  that  is  not  found  in  all  inhabited  places  can  easily  prevent  a 
story's  widest  acceptance.  Omitting  one  that  is  found  everywhere  probably  won't  even  be 
noticed. 

The  aim  of  reaching  and  touching  the  emotions  of  all  readers  automatically  includes 
continuing  the  democratization  of  literature,  making  works  accessible  to  less-educated 
readers. 

Many  people  who  are  somewhat  able  to  read  are  not  yet  prepared  to  deal  with 
complexity.  Therefore  stories  meant  for  everyone  need  to  be  told  fairly  simply. 
Unpretentious  vocabulary,  uncomplicated  sentences,  paragraphs  of  only  moderate  length 
and  short  chapters  would  all  be  helpful.  The  work  as  a  whole  should  probably  not  be  very 
long. 

In  reaching  less-educated  readers,  stories  would  probably  succeed  better  with  few 
characters,  especially  with  few  in  any  one  scene.  Deep  analysis  of  those  characters  or  fine 
delineation  of  setting  might  not  work  as  well  as  convincing  plot.  Many  more-educated 
readers  could  also  prefer  that  approach. 

These  limitations  are  just  characteristics  of  the  kind  of  prose  envisioned  here,  but 
some  authors  will  not  want  to  be  bound  by  them.  Before  they  too  hastily  reject  them, 
however,  several  important  points  need  to  be  weighed. 

The  first  concerns  subject  matter.  It  needs  to  be  seen  that  the  search  for  simplicity  of 
presentation  emphatically  does  not  mean  that  a  story  can  have  no  intellectual  content.  The 
great  problems  are  all  amenable  to  discussion  in  fairly  simple  terms. 

A  second  consideration  is  about  the  possible  major  effects  of  easily  read  prose. 
Literature  can  be  an  extremely  powerful  force.  Works  that  can  be  felt  and  understood  by 
less-educated  readers  could  inspire  both  individuals  and  the  groups  they  live  in  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Third,  addressing  all  readers  certainly  does  not  exclude  well-educated  ones.  The 
educated  will  appreciate  simple  stories  much  more  easily  than  the  less-educated  can 
appreciate  complex  ones.  Learning  is  said  to  broaden  the  mind,  so  better-educated  readers 
will  see  simply  written  tales  as  really  comments  on  the  human  condition  generally  and 
will  not  dismiss  them. 

Having  readers  everywhere  in  the  world  feel  and  understand  a  story  is  a  new  aim  in 
literature  and  needs  closer  examination. 


Once  the  idea  has  arisen,  it  is  natural  to  experiment.  Stories  have  already  been 
written  that  follow  the  above  guidelines,  and  with  the  very  essential  help  of  translation 
they  could  be  appreciated  by  practically  all  readers.  Such  tales  can  be  both  interesting  and 
enjoyable. 

Are  such  works  just  another  way  of  writing  in  existing  group  literatures?  This 
discussion  will  suggest  a  startling  answer.  Much  debate  may  be  needed  on  the  subject. 

Given  the  characteristics  of  the  experimental  stories  mentioned,  it  seems  likely  that 
such  works  are  of  a  new  kind.  Since  they  are  created  for  all  readers  of  the  supergroup  in 
its  supersetting,  they  may  be  contributions  to  what  is  very  possibly  the  literature  of  all 
Mankind.  When  a  very  important  question  has  been  dealt  with,  this  discussion  will 
assume  that  to  be  the  case.  The  question  is:  How  can  there  be  a  literature  of  all  Mankind 
when  there  is  not  yet  a  language  of  all  Mankind? 

The  answer  is  surprisingly  simple.  A  universal  language  would  be  very  desirable  but, 
because  of  translation,  it  need  not  precede  the  new  literature.  Like  group  bodies  of  works 
such  as  European  or  Indian  Literature,  this  one  can  receive  contributions  from  many 
languages.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that,  if  the  above  guidelines  can  be  followed  in  writing  a 
story,  it  can  be  expressed  in  any  language. 

Literatures  are  named  after  the  language  they  are  written  in  or  the  audience  they 
address.  Since  this  newly  uncovered  one  addresses  Humanity,  it  could  be  called 
Humanilit.  It  can  be  created  in  any  language  that  has  writing  and  can  receive 
contributions  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  Because  of  translation,  it  can  also  be  read 
anywhere. 

Referring  only  to  things  found  throughout  the  habitable  world  gives  Humanilit  one 
of  its  main  characteristics.  Its  translation  is  fairly  easy.  The  simplicity  resulting  from 
democratization  helps  as  well. 

Sidestepping  built-in  barriers  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings  — 
world-dividing  issues  —  results  in  another  characteristic  of  the  new  literature.  It  is  more 
abstract.  However,  it  can  be  predicted  that  writers  will  change  that  by  gradually  revealing 
more  of  how  societies  and  their  territories  are  similar  —  in  other  words,  by  revealing 
more  of  the  supergroup  and  its  supersetting. 

Humanilit  arises  from  present-day  group  literatures.  There  is  a  need  to  see  clearly 
that  it  is  greater  than  them  only  in  the  much  bigger  audience  it  can  reach  and  touch. 
Existing  literatures  definitely  will  and  should  continue.  Many  stories  are  intended 
specifically  for  groups,  and  it  is  natural  that  writers  of  Humanilit  would  also  contribute  to 
their  native  literatures. 

There  is  greatness  in  many  group  literatures,  and  they  will  probably  outshine 
Humanilit  for  many  years.  First,  the  new  literature  must  be  established.  Then  it  can  be 
developed  and  improved.  It  will  probably  have  great  writers  someday. 

Occasionally,  an  author  working  in  a  group  literature  produces  a  very  wonderful 
story  that,  by  translation,  reaches  and  touches  the  feelings  of  readers  everywhere.  It  is 
clearly  set  in  a  particular  place,  among  a  certain  people,  and  things  are  mentioned  that 
would  normally  act  as  built-in  barriers  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
However,  the  story  is  so  marvelously  human  that  it  somehow  transcends  barriers.  Such 
works  are  described  as  universal,  and  they  are  very  great. 


To  mention  just  one  story,  Ernest  Hemingway's  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  is  such  a 
universal  work. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  Humanilit  creations  can  rise  to  the  level  of  universal  stories 
from  group  literatures.  It  needs  to  be  seen,  though,  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  new.  Rather 
than  individual  works,  it  is  an  entire  literature  that  is  felt  and  understood  everywhere.  It 
will  be  based  on  observations  that  can  be  made  about  real  people  in  all  inhabited  real 
places.  Barriers  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings  will  not  appear  and  won't 
need  to  be  transcended. 

Authors  beginning  new  stories  can  consider  whether  they  would  apply  widely 
enough  to  be  written  as  Humanilit.  The  possibility  of  addressing  all  Mankind  is  very 
appealing.  The  existence  of  this  alternative  way  of  presenting  narrative,  the  advanced 
state  of  translation  and  the  ease  of  widespread  communications  all  invite  such  creations. 

Another  inducement  to  writing  Humanilit  in  its  early  days  is  that  it  would  be  helping 
to  shape  the  new  body  of  works. 

Beyond  the  literature  itself  lies  its  possible  effect  on  Mankind's  future.  All  Humanilit 
will  help  in  learning  more  about  the  supergroup  and  the  supersetting  it  exists  in.  If 
frequently  emphasizing  the  whole  of  Humanity  resulted  in  diminishing  thoughts  of  'us' 
and  'them',  co-operating  to  solve  world  problems  might  be  much  more  possible. 

Something  more  must  be  said  about  Ernest  Hemingway.  Looking  closely  at  'A 
Clean,  Well-lighted  Place'  reveals  that  he  had  made  definite  progress  toward  seeing  the 
world  clearly  and  as  a  whole.  Avoiding  the  capitalized  names  of  people  and  places  was  a 
huge  first  step. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea,  he  still  glimpsed  the  major  new 
idea  he  had  begun  uncovering.  Although  there  are  plenty  of  other  proper  nouns,  he 
avoided  the  name  of  his  hero,  Santiago  —  except  once  —  throughout  all  the  fishing  part 
of  that  story.  The  hero's  young  friend,  Manolin,  is  not  named  there  either.  They  are  just 
'the  old  man'  and  'the  boy'.  No  terms  could  be  more  widely  felt  and  understood. 

Hemingway  only  needed  to  see  that,  in  some  story,  sketching  the  supersetting  and 
further  sidestepping  the  particular  or  specific  —  those  world-dividing  factors  —  would 
have  led  to  narrative  that  could  apply  to  all  human  beings  everywhere,  the  whole 
supergroup  of  Mankind.  To  attain  that,  he  had  to  avoid  the  issues  of  race  and  colour, 
language,  nationality,  religion  and  culture.  It  seems  like  a  great  deal  to  omit,  but  the 
essential  humanity  that  remains  is  much  greater.  In  his  hands,  the  resulting  story  would 
probably  have  been  magnificent.  He  might  have  looked  upon  it  as  bringing  down  the 
biggest  of  all  possible  big  game. 

Accepting  the  Nobel  Prize,  Hemingway  said,  "Things  may  not  be  immediately 
discernible  in  what  a  man  writes  — "  As  of  1954,  the  world  was  not  yet  seeing  all  the 
things  it  should  see  in  his  work.  " —  but  eventually  they  are  quite  clear—." 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  things  that  can  be  said  here  about  what  he  meant  are  best 
offered  as  questions  about  'A  Clean,  Well-lighted  Place'  and  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 
Although  the  concept  of  Humanilit  was  not  yet  available  when  he  wrote  them,  wasn't 
Hemingway  foreseeing  this  newly  uncovered  literature  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both 
those  stories?  In  'A  Clean,  Well-lighted  Place',  wasn't  he  close  to  actually  launching  his 
prose  that  has  never  been  written,  and  isn't  that  prose  in  fact  Humanilit,  the  literature  of 


all  Mankind? 


N.G.M. 

Vancouver,  December  2003 


VILLAGE  STORIES 


Because  they  are  not  applicable  to  most  of  Europe  or  North  America,  these  stories 
only  illustrate  the  techniques  of  humaniwriting.  They  don 't  quite  reach  the  goal  of 
Humanilit. 

Another  Mouth  To  Feed 

In  separate  gatherings  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  village,  the  doctor  and  nurse 
had  used  diagrams  and  models  to  explain  the  simple  operation.  They  had  also  shown 
pictures  of  children  conceived  after  it. 

Leaving  their  meeting,  most  men  showed  disapproval.  The  oldest  farmer  spat,  "How 
can  babies  come  with  the  father's  manhood  cut?" 

Another  farmer  remembered,  "It's  something  to  do  with  freezing  their  seed." 

"Freezing?"  There  was  more  disapproval. 

Though  he  had  a  slight  speech  defect  and  regretted  singling  himself  out  by  asking  the 
doctor  a  question,  the  youngest  farmer  spoke.  "Frozen  seed  must  last  a  long  time.  Babies 
have  even  been  made  after  their  father  has  died." 

There  was  outraged  murmuring,  but  the  young  fellow  showed  no  sign  of 
withdrawing  his  statement.  His  enemy,  a  defeated  rival  for  a  young  woman,  tried  to  think 
of  something  to  belittle  him. 
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The  young  farmer  was  straight  and  strong  in  body.  His  face  was  good,  marked  only  a 
bit  by  disease  in  childhood.  His  eyes  showed  intelligence  that  his  words  often  proved.  On 
his  land,  he  did  things  the  district  advisors  suggested,  and  the  others  were  beginning  to 
admire  his  crops. 

He  had  won  the  most  eligible  girl  in  the  area.  They  already  had  a  sturdy  son  and 
charming  little  daughter,  the  image  of  her  mother.  If  there  were  no  epidemics,  they  might 
become  fine  additions  to  the  village. 

The  women,  many  carrying  babies,  returned  to  their  houses  chattering.  They  giggled, 
because  the  nurse  had  joked,  "Just  snip  it!"  Wives  of  childbearing  age  were  excited. 

The  perfect  teeth  of  the  youngest  farmer's  wife  showed  as  she  smiled  at  him.  Her 
lovely  big  eyes  shone.  She  wanted  to  talk. 

Returning  the  smile,  he  gestured,  'Later.' 

She  accepted  that.  It  was  his  way.  Thinking  as  he  worked,  he  would  treat  their 
plough  animal's  hoof  before  the  evening  meal. 

Moonlight  through  their  screened  window  showed  them  lying  side  by  side.  She 
turned  toward  him,  putting  a  small  hand  on  his  big  forearm.  She  did  not  want  to  make 
love.  She  asked,  "What  do  you  think?" 


After  a  year,  she  had  seldom  heard  his  speaking  problem,  but  now  she  noticed  it.  His 
face  tightened  as  he  said,  "Another  mouth  to  feed  would  be  too  many.  Even  with  our 
slightly  better  crops,  we  could  not  live  off  our  land  and  still  send  the  children  to  that 
useful  school  in  your  home  village." 

"The  school  I  longed  to  attend,"  she  reminisced. 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  have  the  small  operation  then?  —  What  if  the  great  sickness  comes  and  — 
takes  our  children?"  Her  voice  broke. 

"I  trust  them,"  he  said.  " —  They  know  useful  things.  Their  first  advice  about  crops 
has  worked." 

"You  believe  your  seed  can  be  frozen  and  still  make  babies?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  believe  we  can  make  love  after  the  operation?" 
"Yes." 

"I  believe  those  things  too,"  she  said. 

As  they  stood  outside  their  screened  door  three  mornings  later,  there  were  still  stars. 
An  owl  hooted  from  the  tree  by  the  village  pond.  A  bat  flitted  by. 
"Take  this  package  of  food,"  she  suggested. 

Accepting  it,  he  explained,  "I  will  stay  in  town  overnight.  Tomorrow,  I  will  buy  the 
fertilizer  and  return." 

"You  have  our  money?" 
"Yes." 

They  embraced  and  parted. 
"Be  careful!"  she  cried. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  for  a  walk.  He  loved  the  hush  and  the  freshness  of  dawn.  Birds 
were  awakening,  and  he  listened  for  those  with  sounds  like  flute  music.  Then  roosters 
from  surrounding  villages  crowed  and  the  sun  rose. 

Before  long,  the  traveller  saw  farmers  coming  into  the  fields.  "The  same  weeds  are 
everywhere,"  he  noticed. 

There  was  breeze,  but  little  cloud.  A  hawk  circled.  After  a  while,  he  heard 
grasshoppers. 

Toward  the  river,  the  land  looked  more  productive,  and  he  saw  irrigation  ditches.  In 
one,  a  heron  hunted  frogs.  Another  ditch  had  ducks  and  waterlilies. 

These  farmers  had  better  crops.  'Maybe  we  could  use  our  village  water  better,'  he 
thought. 

Along  the  river,  he  saw  a  different  way  of  life.  Nets  were  hung  from  poles  that  stuck 
up  through  the  water.  Gulls  watched  a  fisherman  on  a  raft  draw  up  a  length  of  net  and 
remove  two  fish. 

'Could  fish  grow  in  our  village  pond?'  the  farmer  wondered. 

At  the  ferry  landing,  he  sat  under  a  tree  to  eat  a  noon  meal  and  wait  for  the  boat. 
Bees  buzzed  past  in  the  sunlight.  A  butterfly  patrolled  the  riverbank,  and  swallows 
skimmed  the  water. 

'Some  fishermen  work  from  boats  farther  out,'  he  saw. 


A  man  approached  on  a  bicycle,  something  the  farmer  had  always  wanted.  He 
watched  how  to  work  it,  thinking,  'I  could  do  that.'  Other  travellers  gathered. 

The  ferry  came  in  past  a  small  island.  Most  passengers  walked  aboard,  then  a  truck 
came  with  a  terrible  roar.  Driving  on,  it  rocked  the  boat  badly. 

Seeing  the  young  man's  admiration,  the  truck-driver  talked  with  him.  At  the  other 
side,  he  said,  "I  work  for  the  crops  department,  and  we  help  farmers.  Get  in.  I'll  drive  you 
to  town." 

The  traveller  hesitated,  then  bravely  climbed  in.  The  engine  loudly  restarting  made 
him  grab  the  seat. 

He  swallowed  dryly  at  his  first  view  of  the  town.  It  looked  as  if  all  the  houses  from 
several  areas  had  been  pushed  together,  some  even  piled  on  others.  Going  through,  it 
seemed  very  closed-in.  The  driver  sometimes  honked  the  horn.  His  passenger  had  never 
seen  so  many  people. 

Just  beyond  the  town,  the  truck-driver  let  the  traveller  off  at  the  hospital.  It  was  the 
biggest  building  the  young  man  had  ever  seen.  He  felt  awed. 

Summoning  all  his  courage,  he  found  a  way  inside.  He  caught  keen  scents  he  had 
never  smelled  and  saw  hurrying  people  in  spotless  clothes  that  were  all  alike. 

At  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  hard  glossy  floor,  a  young  nurse  looked  willing  to 
help.  He  asked  shyly  for  the  doctor  who  had  come  to  their  village. 

Smiling,  understanding,  she  led  him  to  a  hallway.  "The  fifth  room  on  your  right,"  she 
pointed.  "Just  walk  in." 

There,  he  found  the  nurse  who  had  come  with  the  doctor,  a  big  friendly  woman  who 
loved  to  talk.  "Please  take  a  seat,"  she  suggested,  then  asked  about  him. 

She  heard  his  speech  problem.  He  noticed  a  strange  potted  plant  on  her  desk.  What 
food  would  it  give? 

The  doctor  appeared.  Tall,  dressed  in  an  odd-looking  green  suit,  he  had  a  long  silver 
object  clinging  to  his  neck.  His  intense  eyes  showed  interest. 

This  young  man  came  from  beyond  the  river.  He  had  asked  a  question  and  might  be 
a  leader. 

"Welcome!"  said  the  doctor.  " —  Are  you  here  for  the  small  operation?" 
"Yes-sir." 

The  doctor  led  him  to  an  inner  area  with  two  tiny  rooms  opening  off  it.  He  explained 
how  the  farmer  should  use  the  first  room  to  relieve  himself  before  the  operation.  In  the 
second  room,  he  showed  how  to  work  taps  that  sprayed  water  in  fine  hard  jets. 

"After  using  that  first  room,  leave  your  clothes  on  the  bench  and  wash  everything 
except  your  eyes  with  this  special  soap.  Do  your  private  parts  very  thoroughly,  then  dry 
them  first  with  this  sterile  towel.  Next,  dry  everything  else  and  put  on  this  hospital  gown. 
It  opens  at  the  back,  not  the  front." 

If  he  hadn't  been  so  nervous,  the  farmer  would  have  enjoyed  bathing  there.  He 
seemed  to  finish  too  soon.  Before  long,  he  was  standing  awkwardly  in  the  backwards 
gown. 

"Now  lie  on  this  high  bed,"  the  doctor  indicated.  "Dangle  your  legs  over  the  end." 
Before  the  farmer  could  even  feel  embarrassed,  the  gown  was  lifted,  a  container 


slipped  over  his  manhood,  and  his  groin  touched  with  something  that  made  his  seed  shoot 
out. 

Pouring  the  seed  into  a  numbered  vial,  the  doctor  pointed  out,  "No  other  man  has  this 
number.  First,  we  seal  the  tube,  then  — " 

He  opened  a  much  bigger  container,  and  cold  fumes  appeared.  Using  tongs,  he  set 
the  seed  vial  into  a  rack,  then  closed  the  big  vessel.  "Your  wife,"  he  said,  "could  have 
many  babies  from  that." 

"Sir,"  said  the  farmer,  "if  the  great  sickness  comes,  we  may  need  it." 

Suddenly  the  doctor  looked  worried.  An  epidemic  was  approaching.  "Now  comes  a 
very  small  pain,"  he  said.  "It  prevents  a  bigger  one." 

The  sweating  farmer  felt  a  thin  needle  pierce  the  skin  at  the  top  of  his  testicles.  Other 
things  happened  down  there  afterwards,  but  he  felt  no  pain. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  doctor  said,  "Your  operation  is  finished." 

"What?  Already?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  is  a  simple  procedure.  We  will  soon  do  it  in  villages." 
He  showed  two  short  lengths  of  tube  on  a  small  blade,  saying,  "That  is  all  I  removed 
from  you.  — 

"There  are  stitches  there,"  he  pointed.  "Please  don't  pick  at  them.  When  their  outside 
parts  fall  off,  you  can  make  love.  — 

"Next  comes  a  needle  in  the  arm  that  prevents  infection.  — 

"If  you  can  stay  here,  we  have  an  empty  bed  for  once.  Tomorrow,  the  nurse  and  I 
must  drive  toward  the  river  and  will  take  you  to  the  ferry.  —  She  will  ask  questions. 
Information  must  accompany  your  number." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Such  quick  painless  operations!  Such  great  kindness!" 

Turning  him  over  to  the  nurse,  the  doctor  just  smiled. 

Lying  in  a  screened-off  bed  after  the  questions,  the  farmer  mentioned  wanting  to  buy 
fertilizer. 

"For  what  crop?"  the  nurse  asked.  "How  much  land?" 
He  told  her,  and  she  left  to  use  a  telephone. 

Soon  she  returned  and  withdrew  the  screen.  "The  crops  department  will  deliver  the 
fertilizer  free  to  your  village,"  she  said.  "They  want  farmers  to  use  it." 

The  young  man  talked  pleasantly  with  others.  A  small  meal  was  served. 
Later,  hearing  groans  through  the  darkness,  he  had  trouble  falling  asleep. 

Though  he  had  done  something  very  different  and  important,  the  returning  farmer 
felt  himself  merging  into  the  village  again.  His  wife  would  not  have  mentioned  his  real 
mission,  but  the  others  had  guessed  it. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  his  enemy.  The  fellow  was  a  good  traditional  farmer 
with  valuable  land,  but  he  was  coarse.  Imitating  the  traveller's  speech,  he  mocked, 
"There's  the  peckerless  wonder!  I'll  get  your  woman  after  all." 

"Don't  depend  on  that,"  the  returning  man  grinned.  " —  Have  the  little  operation 
yourself.  You  have  enough  children." 

The  man's  wife,  the  village  flirt,  appraised  the  wonder  from  their  door.  He  looked 
fine,  and  making  love  without  babies  intrigued  her. 


The  the  returned  farmer's  wife  was  relieved  that  he  seemed  so  vigorous.  Embracing, 
they  felt  stirred,  but  he  had  to  explain  about  his  stitches. 

"Where  is  the  fertilizer?"  she  asked,  and  he  explained  that  too. 

"I  only  told  people  about  it,"  she  said,  "but  they  guessed  your  main  reason  for  going 
to  town." 

"We  are  shrewd  people." 

"Tell  me  about  your  journey  and  the  operation." 

He  described  them,  but  she  began  looking  worried.  "What's  wrong?"  he  asked. 
"When  we  were  weeding,  I  saw  that  the  boundary  stones  of  our  land  had  been 
moved." 

"They  think  we  won't  defend  ourselves  now,"  he  realized. 

Next  morning,  he  went  out  as  usual  to  work  their  land.  Others  watched  slyly  from  a 
distance. 

His  wife  was  right.  Their  eastern  boarder  had  been  shifted.  He  called  to  that  farmer, 
"You  moved  our  boundary." 

The  fellow  grinned,  "What  can  you  do  about  it,  you  ball-less  beauty?" 

He  started  lifting  the  stones  back,  but  had  only  moved  three  when  he  saw  a  moving 
shadow.  The  man  was  coming  fast  to  hit  him  with  something. 

He  swung  the  next  stone  toward  his  attacker  and  knocked  him  down.  The  man  had 
difficulty  catching  his  breath.  There  was  no  more  trouble  about  boundaries. 

After  the  evening  meal,  a  truck  rolled  dustily  into  the  village.  The  young  farmer 
greeted  the  driver  he'd  met.  "They  told  me,  'Help  him  for  health  reasons,'"  said  the  man. 
"Where  should  I  put  your  fertilizer?" 

Dropping  the  bag  behind  the  house,  the  truck-driver  said,  "That's  good  stuff!  —  Ride 
with  me  to  the  crossroads.  A  farmer  there  uses  it  and  can  advise  you." 

The  whole  village  saw  their  youngest  farmer  climb  confidently  into  the  truck.  He  did 
not  flinch  when  the  engine  roared,  and  they  admired  that. 

After  a  while,  the  young  man  returned,  looking  very  satisfied.  He  knew  more  about 
fertilizer  now  and  had  seen  a  village  pond  producing  fish. 

The  night  came  at  last.  Touching  his  wife's  hair  in  the  moonlight,  he  said,  "I  no 
longer  have  stitches." 

Next  day,  little  farming  got  done.  Meeting  his  eastern  neighbour  once,  he  said,  "I 
hope  I  didn't  hurt  you  much." 

"Nah,"  the  man  replied.  "—  I  behaved  badly." 
"We  all  hunger  after  land." 

Not  much  got  done  in  the  house  either,  but  the  others  saw  who  must  be  the  most 
relaxed  and  satisfied  woman  in  the  village. 

The  health  department  could  only  watch  the  epidemic.  The  very  young  and  very  old 
were  its  main  victims.  Many  lives  were  lost. 

The  youngest  farmer  saw  his  little  daughter  die.  His  son  was  weakened. 

The  whole  countryside  mourned.  Time-honoured  arrangements  died  too.  The  land 


itself  was  affected. 


Months  later,  the  young  farmer's  wife  asked,  "With  slightly  more 
land  and  better  crops  now,  could  we  have  another  child  again?" 
"I've  considered  that,"  he  said.  "Will  you  go  to  town  with  me  for 
my  seed?" 

"With  you,  I  will  go  anywhere." 

"Thank  you.  —  We'll  take  our  son.  The  doctor  might  help  him  grow  strong  again." 

Crossing  the  river,  the  farmer's  wife  held  his  hand  for  reassurance.  She  was  deeply 
excited  by  her  new  experiences. 

The  town  dismayed  her,  and  she  clung  to  her  menfolk  through  its  crowds  and  noise. 
The  place  stank  and  had  too  many  flies.  She  saw  rats.  It  surprised  her  that  sparrows  and 
pigeons  could  thrive  there. 

The  doctor  recognized  the  farmer.  "Hello!  —  Do  you  want  some  of  your  seed  now?" 

"Yes-sir.  The  great  sickness  took  our  daughter.  —  Can  you  help  our  son?  It 
weakened  him  also." 

"While  the  nurse  gets  your  seed  from  storage  and  prepares  your  wife,  we'll  consult 
another  doctor." 

The  first  doctor  left  them  with  a  lady.  Examining  the  boy,  talking  with  him,  she  did 
many  strange  things.  "He  is  intelligent,"  she  remarked.  She  prescribed  medicine,  then  her 
nurse  took  them  to  the  hospital  pharmacy. 

The  druggist  explained  the  colourful  pills  he  dispensed.  No  money  was  needed.  The 
father  and  son  then  returned  to  the  first  doctor. 

The  farmer  found  his  wife  admiring  flowers  on  the  nurse's  strange  potted  plant, 
chatting  happily,  ready  to  go  home.  "My  operation  was  even  simpler  than  yours,"  she 
smiled.  "They  didn't  cut  anything  and  used  only  a  bit  of  your  seed." 

A  year  later,  the  young  farmer  and  the  boy  who  had  survived  the  epidemic  were 
passing  the  village  pond  as  a  kingfisher  plunged  into  it.  The  lady  doctor's  medicine  had 
worked  well.  Watching  the  bird  rise  with  a  meal,  they  exchanged  smiles. 

The  father  said,  "You  will  soon  be  riding  a  bicycle  to  school  at  your  uncle's  village. 
You  will  learn  to  read  and  write  and  work  with  numbers." 

The  boy  beamed.  "Can  my  baby  brother  come  someday?"  he  asked. 

"When  he  is  your  age.  —  Learn  well.  Your  mother  and  I  will  learn  with  you." 


Fish  For  Your  Brains 

Through  early-morning  mist  on  the  river,  they  could  not  see  the  ferry-boat  even  with 
full  daylight,  but  they  heard  its  engine.  "It  is  passing  upstream  of  the  little  island,"  judged 
the  father.  "Let's  put  the  net  in  the  water." 

"I  think  the  same,"  said  the  son.  They  put  it  in. 


It  was  shorter  than  most  nets,  because  someday  they  might  make  a  wrong  guess,  and 
the  ferry  would  be  coming  down  on  them.  They  would  have  to  recover  the  net  and  leave 
fast. 

This  first  time,  they  were  right.  The  ferry  passed  above  the  island.  Its  sound  faded 
toward  the  riverbank. 

They  waited.  Holding  the  net's  top  lightly,  ignoring  the  pull  of  the  water,  they  felt 
for  what  was  happening  below. 

Before  long,  the  son  grinned,  "Bump,  bump,  bump." 

He  was  looking  at  his  father's  hands.  They  appeared  very  old,  but  his  face  did  not. 
'What  big  ears,'  he  thought,  'though  they  don't  stick  out.' 

Suddenly  the  father  smiled,  and  his  smile  matched  the  hands.  The  teeth  had 
lengthwise  cracks.  One  was  discoloured,  maybe  dead.  "I  felt  a  big  one,"  he  said. 
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Neither  would  mention  a  big  haul.  That  was  unlucky  until  you  had  it  ashore.  It  was 
not  polite  even  then. 

Passing  gulls  eyed  them  sharply,  but  saw  nothing  yet  to  try  for.  Cormorants  flew  off 
a  rock  to  work  for  themselves. 

The  son  sighed,  "It's  good  to  be  fishing  again!" 

"You  have  remembered  how,"  said  the  father,  admiring  him. 

He  was  a  vigorous  young  man,  healthy-looking.  Was  he  handsome?  He  was  more 
like  his  mother. 

As  their  net  filled,  the  father  said,  "I'm  glad  you  invited  me  to  live  with  your  family. 
Life  became  lonely  when  your  mother  died." 

"It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,"  replied  the  son.  " —  And,  in  coming  here,  you  saw  how 
the  ferry-boat  must  affect  the  fish." 

Water  driven  by  the  propeller  of  the  ferry  would  dislodge  things  from  the  river 
bottom  near  the  island  that  fish  would  eagerly  feed  on.  Working  downstream  from  the 
island  at  the  right  time,  fishermen  might  do  very  well. 

"Why  didn't  your  villagers  see  that?"  the  father  wondered. 

"They  are  farmers.  To  them,  the  river  means  only  water  for  irrigation.  It's  a  shame, 
because  their  diet  could  be  better.  —  But  why  didn't  I  didn't  see  it.  I  became  too  much  of 
a  farmer!" 

"Is  it  only  the  moneylender's  family  that  has  always  eaten  fish?"  the  father  asked. 
The  man  had  arranged  with  the  son  to  supply  them,  and  the  fish  came  from  the  father. 

"Except  for  my  own  family,  yes,"  said  the  son.  " —  My  wife  did  not  enjoy  it  at  first, 
though  she  had  eaten  some  at  her  employer's.  Then  she  started  reminding  me  to  make 
trips  home  for  it." 

His  wife  was  the  oldest  daughter  from  a  big  farm  family.  Early  in  life,  her  father  had 
asked  the  moneylender  to  help  her  get  work.  He  had  found  her  a  servant's  place  with  a 
doctor's  family  in  the  town  upriver. 

Later,  the  fisherman's  son  had  met  the  farmer's  daughter  in  the  marketplace  of  the 
town.  She  had  been  sent  shopping  and  had  been  drawn  to  his  funny  fish-seller's  call. 
"Here's  fish!  Fish  for  your  brains!" 

"Whenever  you  two  exchange  looks,  a  kind  of  spark  passes  between  you,"  the  father 
smiled,  a  bit  mystified.  She  was  not  especially  good-looking. 

"That  happened  when  we  first  met,"  grinned  the  son. 


"You  became  a  regular  visitor  to  the  town,  with  or  without  fish." 

"—  until  the  great  sickness  came,"  the  son  added.  It  had  killed  her  mother,  disabled 
her  father,  and  taken  her  youngest  brother  and  sister.  Her  father  had  called  her  home  to 
look  after  those  who  survived. 

"When  you  followed  and  married  her,  you  suddenly  had  to  become  a  farmer,"  the 
father  remembered. 

"Yes.  Her  father  taught  me  a  lot  about  working  land.  But  he  did  not  recover,  so  I  had 
to  keep  learning  on  my  own." 

The  father  judged,  "You  deserve  praise.  You  must  have  learned  well.  You  even 
taught  your  wife's  younger  brothers." 

"They  know  how,"  the  son  admitted. 

"Let's  haul  the  net  now,"  the  father  suggested,  and  his  son  smiled  broadly.  He  never 
spoke  of  it,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  farming.  He  had  longed  to  return  to  life  on  the  river. 

"When  you  and  your  wife  had  a  boy,"  the  father  continued,  "didn't  her  father 
revive?" 

"For  a  time,"  said  the  son.  "When  our  boy  reached  six  years  old,  everyone  felt  glad 
for  him,  then  that  grandfather  died.  —  After  a  while,  my  wife  suggested,  'Invite  your 
father  to  live  here.  Sickness  took  his  wife  too.' 

'"You  are  kind,'  I  answered  her,  'but  my  father  feels  he  was  born  to  be  a  fisherman. 
He  couldn't  live  without  fishing.' 

'"We  are  close  to  the  river,'  she  said.  'He  could  still  fish.'" 

It  disturbed  the  ducks,  but  the  fishermen  had  found  they  could  move  their  boat  up  an 
irrigation  ditch  almost  to  the  village.  Dragonflies  darted  past  as  they  poled  along  it. 
Hopeful,  they  had  left  a  wheelbarrow  on  shore  with  baskets  for  their  catch. 

Gulls  found  them,  screaming  loudly  all  around  as  they  unloaded  the  boat.  The 
baskets  overflowed,  showing  their  success.  The  two  biggest  fish  and  others  had  to  be  put 
on  the  barrow's  deck. 

A  little  fish  fell,  and  a  gull  snatched  it  and  flew  off  with  others  screeching  after  it. 

"Let's  cover  the  wheelbarrow  with  the  net,"  the  father  gestured.  "The  birds  are  very 
bold." 

He  looked  pleased  as  his  son  pushed  the  vehicle.  The  son's  eyes  shone.  "Can  we  do 
this  again  tomorrow?"  he  asked. 

The  father  thought  a  moment.  "No-o-o,"  he  said.  "Let's  be  wise.  The  fish  need  time 
to  recover.  —  Let's  try  again  at  new  moon,  then  full  moon.  Even  that  might  be  too 
often." 

"You  are  very  kind  to  the  fish,"  the  son  remarked  sadly. 
"They  have  been  kind  to  me,"  said  the  father.  "They've  fed  me  all  my  life.  — 
Between  fishing  times,  teach  me  farming." 
"You?  A  farmer?"  said  the  son,  amazed. 

"It  is  all  food,"  said  the  father,  " —  though  fish  is  the  best.  —  I  have  heard  that  plants 
thrive  on  fish-guts  dug  into  their  soil.  Is  that  right?" 

The  son  had  never  seen  this  side  of  his  father.  Still  surprised,  he  said,  "I  don't  know. 
—  The  crops  department  wants  us  to  use  stuff  from  a  bag.  It's  behind  the  house." 

"We  could  try  both:"  the  father  gestured,  "fish-guts  here,  bag-stuff  there.  —  Bird- 
guts  too,"  he  joked,  waving  off  a  gull  that  nearly  landed  on  the  wheelbarrow. 


"Ha-ha!"  the  son  grinned.  "—  There's  the  moneylender's  cook." 

The  cook  bought  the  two  big  fish.  "Look  for  smaller  ones  in  their  stomachs,"  the 
father  suggested. 

Everyone  had  known  they  were  going  fishing.  Others  appeared,  and  most  families 
bought  something. 

They  had  intended  to  call,  "Fish  for  your  brains!"  by  the  village  pond,  but  soon  there 
was  only  enough  for  themselves. 

They  cleaned  their  fish  behind  the  house  in  a  steady  buzz  of  flies.  "Should  we  save 
the  guts  to  put  into  the  soil?"  asked  the  father. 

"Sure,"  grinned  the  son.  "They  need  to  rot,  so  we'll  dig  them  in  where  we'll  be 
planting  later.  —  You're  becoming  a  farmer  already." 

"Let's  be  both  things,"  the  father  smiled. 

The  son  pointed,  "There's  that  bag-stuff  from  the  crops  department.  A  man  came  to 
explain  it,  then  a  truck.  The  driver  offered  it  free,  so  I  accepted." 

"Hm,"  said  the  father.  Printing  on  the  bag  probably  told  how  to  use  the  contents.  It 
reminded  him  of  something. 

"When  my  grandson  returned  from  weeding  yesterday,"  he  said,  "we  talked  as  he  did 
other  chores.  We  are  already  good  friends,  and  he  told  me  something.  He  is  thinking  how 
to  tell  you." 

"He  will  figure  it  out,"  said  the  son.  "He  is  smart.  —  Tell  me,  so  I  will  be  ready." 

"My  grandson  wants  to  go  to  school,"  said  the  father  proudly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  son.  He  also  felt  proud.  A  scholar  in  the  family!  —  But  could  they 
spare  him  from  farm  work? 

The  father  explained,  "He  said  his  pal,  the  moneylender's  son,  will  begin  soon  at 
some  village  school.  I  don't  know  if  it's  a  good  school." 

"The  moneylender  will  know,"  the  son  judged.  "He  wants  his  boy  to  learn  reading 
and  writing  and  working  with  numbers.  He  wouldn't  be  a  good  teacher  himself,  he 
thinks.  Business  exhausts  his  patience.  He  says  intelligent  people  can  behave  stupidly." 

"Will  you  let  my  grandson  attend  the  school?  I  will  gladly  do  all  his  chores  and 
more,"  the  father  volunteered. 

"Yes,"  said  the  son.  "He  will  attend." 


Driving  to  the  Villages 

The  truck's  engine  roared  to  life,  scaring  off  gulls.  As  the  vehicle  left  it,  the  ferry- 
boat bobbed  higher. 

The  driver  went  along  the  river  past  fishermen's  weirs.  Then  he  turned  onto  a  road 
that  crossed  the  intensively  worked  plain  he  knew  so  well.  Many  farmers  were  in  view. 

Near  the  river,  irrigation  ditches  made  the  crops  almost  lush.  By  the  second  village, 
the  ditches  were  no  longer  there,  and  farming  was  a  greater  struggle.  That  place  had  a 


pond  with  ducks  on  it  and  two  trees  beside  it.  The  luckier  places  were  on  streams.  Most 
villages  had  only  wells. 

'Our  department  should  extend  the  ditches,'  the  driver  thought.  'Too  expensive,  they 
argue. 

'The  farmers  would  gladly  give  labour  for  more  water,'  the  driver  knew.  'They  only 
need  help  getting  started. ' 

He  remembered  the  plain  two  years  ago.  'That  was  a  drought,'  he  thought.  He'd 
heard  that  some  people  had  even  begun  eating  soil. 

Something  bad  had  happened  to  him  then  too,  and  on  this  road.  'It  wasn't  all  bad,'  he 
remembered.  That  year,  he  had  met  the  young  woman  he  loved. 
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He  braked  for  some  crossing  ground-birds,  but  had  the  road  mostly  to  himself.  Far 
ahead,  there  was  a  tiny  figure  on  it.  Closer,  he  saw  an  elderly  man  walking  with  a  heavy 
pack. 

When  he  reached  the  old  man,  he  stopped  the  truck  and  got  out.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "I'm 
not  supposed  to  give  rides,  but  that  pack  looks  heavy.  Can  I  give  you  a  lift?  I  am 
delivering  seed  and  fertilizer  to  a  crops  department  depot  near  the  hills." 

"Whew!"  puffed  the  old-timer.  He  seemed  a  bit  different  from  most  people.  "Thank 
you!"  he  said.  With  sweat  on  his  forehead  and  catching  in  his  eyebrows,  he  confessed, 
"I'm  getting  too  old  for  a  peddler's  life.  I  should  have  stayed  in  town."  He  saw  that  the 
driver  was  handsome,  but  with  enough  manly  roughness  to  keep  from  being  pretty. 

Lifting  the  bundle  onto  the  truck's  deck,  the  young  driver  noticed  that  it  contained 
pots  and  pans.  When  they  were  driving  on,  he  asked,  "Sir,  do  you  also  mend  containers?" 

"Umm  —  Yes,"  said  the  old-timer.  He  was  catching  his  breath.  "Mending  is 
interesting,  but  not  profitable." 

"Money  is  not  always  the  most  important  thing,"  said  the  driver.  " —  Why  is 
mending  interesting?" 

"Uhh  —  It  lets  me  see  customers  more  clearly.  I  have  noticed  things  about  families." 

"Tell  me  some,"  the  young  man  suggested. 

"Well  — ,"  said  the  pot-and-pan  man.  "Nearly  all  mending  is  for  poor  people,  and  the 
poor  nearly  always  occur  in  big  families." 

The  driver  felt  the  old  man  had  more  to  say,  but  wanted  to  say  something  himself. 
"The  health  department  offers  men  a  simple  operation  to  control  the  size  of  families,"  he 
said.  "A  good  friend  of  mine  had  it." 

"Ahh,"  said  the  old  man.  " —  Most  men  don't  want  doctors  tampering  with  their 
privates.  I  certainly  don't  have  such  courage." 

The  truck-driver  said,  "Hm."  Was  it  courage?  Did  he  have  it  himself? 

The  pot-and-pan  man  pointed  ahead,  warning,  "That  bicycle  is  very  unsteady.  —  All 
the  farmers  are  watching." 

The  driver  looked  more  carefully,  then  smiled.  When  they  had  nearly  reached  a  little 
girl  on  a  small  bicycle,  he  stopped  the  truck  and  got  out.  He  caught  the  handlebars  to  stop 
her  wobbly  riding. 

"My  young  friend,"  the  pot-man  heard,  "you  must  peddle  a  bit  harder  and  go  slightly 
faster.  Then  your  bike  will  steer  easily." 

The  old  man  didn't  hear  the  girl's  reply,  but  she  seemed  excited,  explaining 
something. 


"Turn  back  now,"  suggested  the  driver.  You  are  getting  too  far  from  home.  —  Please 
tell  your  parents  I  hope  to  visit  them  later." 

They  left  the  girl  turning  around,  and  the  old  man  said,  "That's  a  pretty  child!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  driver.  "You  should  see  her  sister.  What  a  beautiful  young  woman! 
—  I  had  hoped  to  marry  her,  but  — " 

The  word  hung  in  the  air.  The  old  man  asked,  "Her  family  prevents  the  marriage?" 

"Yes."  The  driver  gestured  at  the  village  they  were  approaching.  It  was  at  a 
crossroads  and  looked  prosperous.  "Her  father  has  a  thriving  shop  here.  He  wants  me  to 
settle  nearby." 

The  young  man  slowed  the  truck.  Passing  through,  he  exchanged  waves  and  smiles 
with  people.  "They  know  me,"  he  explained.  "I  stop  here  whenever  I  can." 

' —  to  see  the  beautiful  young  woman,'  the  pot-man  understood. 

Beyond  that  village,  the  driver  pointed  across  fields,  saying,  "There  is  where  I  was 
born." 

Surprised,  the  old  man  said,  "I  thought  you  were  a  town-man." 

"Not  at  first,"  explained  the  driver.  "My  father  was  a  farmer,  but  both  parents  died  in 
an  epidemic.  An  uncle  took  us  surviving  children  to  live  in  town.  He  was  a  shop-keeper 
too.  Luckily,  he  believed  in  children  going  to  school." 

Even  more  surprised,  the  pot-man  said,  "If  you  have  schooling,  you  don't  need  to 
drive  trucks." 

"True,"  the  driver  agreed,  "and  the  department  has  offered  me  a  better  job.  —  Very 
early,  I  became  intrigued  with  cars  and  trucks.  I've  enjoyed  driving,  but  now  I  am  in  love. 
I  would  gladly  work  at  a  desk  forever  if  I  could  have  that  young  woman  as  my  wife." 

"Uhh  —  Do  her  family  know  about  your  schooling?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"I  will  explain  it  today.  I  will  answer  her  father's  suggestion  that  I  become  a  farmer. 
He  believes  people  should  stay  on  the  land,  not  drift  away  to  towns,  where  they  can't 
even  raise  their  food." 

The  old  man  said,  "Umm  —  There  is  wisdom  in  that  if  they  keep  their  families 
small,  so  their  land  can  support  them.  Her  father  would  admit,  though,  that  your 
schooling  will  give  you  a  salary  to  buy  food." 

"Yes,"  the  driver  smiled,  slowing,  stopping  the  truck  at  a  busy  crossroads  where 
everyone  was  heading  the  same  way. 

"Hm  —  It  must  be  market  day  over  there,"  said  the  old  man. 

Through  a  gap  in  the  traffic,  they  drove  on. 

A  falcon  flashed  into  view  chasing  a  songbird  over  the  road.  It  killed  the  little  one, 
and  feathers  blew  onto  the  truck's  windshield.  A  tiny  one  stayed  there. 
The  old  man  thought,  'I  hope  my  death  can  be  that  swift.' 
Farther  on,  the  young  man  said,  "Two  years  ago,  I  was  robbed  here." 
"Robbed?"  asked  the  pot-man. 

"It  was  really  the  crops  department.  —  When  I  turned  this  corner,  farm  carts  blocked 
the  road.  I  had  to  stamp  on  the  brakes. 

"A  man  behind  one  cart  had  a  gun  pointed  at  me.  What  a  feeling! 

"A  voice  from  the  road  just  behind  me  said,  'Turn  off  your  machine,  driver.  Stay 
inside  and  we  won't  harm  you.'" 

"You  did  that,"  guessed  the  pot-man. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  the  driver.  "A  gun  pointing  at  you  is  very  convincing." 


"What  did  the  robbers  take?" 

"The  crops  were  very  bad,  that  year.  Do  you  remember  the  drought?  They  were 
weak  from  hunger  and  worked  very  slowly,  but  they  took  my  load  of  seed  grain.  Then 
night  came,  and  they  released  me." 

"Seed  grain  is  for  the  future,"  the  old  man  saw.  "Their  problem  was  the  present.  — 
You  reported  the  robbery?" 

"There  was  no  choice,"  said  the  driver.  "When  I  arrived  at  our  depot  empty,  they  told 
the  local  constable.  He  wasn't  keen  to  press  matters.  I  lied  that  I'd  been  blindfolded  and 
couldn't  identify  anyone." 

"You  were  secretly  on  the  robbers'  side?"  asked  the  pot-man. 

"Yes,"  the  driver  admitted.  He  quoted,  "First  we  must  live,  then  we  may  hope." 

"Very  true!"  said  the  old  man. 

"Those  fellows  all  look  at  me  strangely  now,"  said  the  driver.  "They  had  forgotten 
my  rearview  mirrors,  so  I  saw  them  all." 

"Hm  —  Their  secret  is  safe,"  judged  the  pot-man. 

Gesturing  ahead,  the  young  man  said,  "There's  the  last  village  before  the  hills." 
"Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  " —  You  showed  me  your  birthplace.  That  was  mine." 
"So  I  am  really  driving  you  home?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  pot-man.  "But  I  left  early  in  life  and  have  only  gone  back  sometimes 
on  business.  The  town  on  the  river  has  really  been  home  to  me." 

The  driver  said,  "I  once  saw  people  from  the  hills  in  your  birth  village  on  market 
day.  They  are  somewhat  different  from  the  plains  people,  aren't  they?" 

"Uhh  —  Yes,"  said  the  old  man.  A  bond  with  the  hills  people  made  him  hesitate. 

The  driver  continued,  "I  was  parked  beside  the  market,  where  a  young  hills  woman 
was  shopping.  Her  eyes  were  a  bit  different  from  most  that  I've  seen.  Her  hair  and  skin 
were  different  too,  but  those  things  didn't  seem  to  matter.  'A  beautiful  girl  is  seen  as 
beautiful  by  everyone,'  I  thought." 

"My  mother  was  such  a  girl,"  said  the  pot-man  sadly.  "Perhaps  you've  noticed.  I'm 
not  quite  like  you.  —  But  there  are  more  important  differences.  Hills  people  have  a 
different  feeling  for  time.  They  feel  no  restless  need  to  accomplish.  They  never  think  of 
bending  nature  to  their  purpose.  Almost  everything  they  do  agrees  with  their  theory  of 
life.  Their  worst  thing  is  cheating." 

"Interesting!"  said  the  driver.  " —  I'm  sorry,  but  I  have  to  drop  you  off  before  the 
village."  He  stopped  the  truck. 

Putting  on  his  pack  again,  the  old  man  said,  "Thank  you  very  much.  Your  kindness 
has  saved  me  a  long  weary  trek.  I  also  enjoyed  our  talk.  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck, 
especially  in  winning  the  lady  you  love." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  need  luck." 

By  the  time  his  truck  was  unloaded  and  the  driver  had  returned  to  his  beloved's 
village,  the  evening  meal  was  over.  Something  good  must  have  happened  in  her  family. 
Their  greetings  were  more  friendly. 

'Is  this  the  good  luck  the  old  man  wished  me?'  he  wondered. 

They  all  settled  down  to  talk,  and  her  father  was  even  jolly.  "Thank  you  for  helping 
my  little  girl,"  he  said.  "Our  nearest  good  teacher  has  agreed  to  accept  her  into  his  class. 
She  will  be  riding  her  bicycle  to  his  school,  as  her  older  sister  used  to." 


Seeing  his  chance,  the  truck-driver  described  his  own  education.  "It  is  time  to  use  my 
schooling,"  he  ended.  "Driving  has  been  pleasant,  but  the  department  has  offered  me  a 
job  with  higher  salary  that  could  easily  support  a  family."  He  glanced  at  the  young 
woman  he  loved. 

She  gave  him  a  quick  smile  then  looked  down,  and  he  felt  deeply  stirred. 

When  they  had  talked  on  further,  the  young  man  began  taking  his  leave.  He  managed 
a  last  look  at  his  beloved,  then  her  father  went  with  him  to  the  truck. 

"That  other  job  would  make  you  a  better  match  for  my  daughter,"  the  man  said.  "Tell 
us  if  you  get  it." 

Believing  his  promotion  was  almost  certain,  the  driver  smiled,  "Yes-sir." 
"I  have  wondered  why  you  speak  so  well,"  the  father  admitted.  "It  didn't  occur  to  me 
that  a  truck-driver  might  have  gone  to  school." 

Aboard  the  ferry-boat  again,  the  young  man  remained  behind  the  steering-wheel. 
Darkness  fell  as  they  crossed  the  river. 

He  pictured  his  beloved  and  sat  admiring:  the  big  expressive  eyes  under  perfectly 
curved  brows,  the  noble-seeming  forehead,  the  fine  straight  nose  and  delicately  formed 
nostrils,  the  generous  mouth  with  the  beautifully  curved  lips  that  so  often  formed  a  smile, 
showing  white  even  teeth. 

'Marrying  her,'  he  thought,  'would  be  the  high-point  of  my  life.'  Then  he  recalled 
her  qualities:  grace,  consideration,  sense  of  humour  — 

Driving  off  the  ferry,  he  switched  on  the  truck's  headlights.  He  was  nearly  to  town 
when  he  noticed  music  running  through  his  mind  and  smiled.  It  was  a  love  song. 


Three  Children  and  a  Dog 

The  man's  shotgun  led  the  flight  coming  in  to  land  on  the  pond  before  his  blind.  At 
the  right  instant,  he  squeezed  the  trigger. 

"BANG!"  Three  ducks  spun  out  of  control  and  splashed  into  the  water. 

The  man  signalled  his  dogs  to  retrieve  the  corpses.  Only  his  grizzled  old  one  entered 
the  water,  and  he  looked  around  for  the  new  one.  He  did  not  see  her. 

She  was  well  down  the  road  they  had  travelled  to  the  marsh,  running  as  never  before. 

"Shit,"  the  man  swore.  Then  he  thought,  'Oh,  well,  I  didn't  pay  much  for  her.  If  she 
is  gun-shy,  she's  of  no  use  to  me.' 

The  dog  had  no  experience  of  getting  her  own  food.  She  found  little.  Once,  she 
found  a  dead  rat,  but  it  stank  and  she  could  not  eat  it.  She  tried  to  catch  a  sparrow  and 
later  a  dove,  but  they  were  too  fast. 

After  two  days  without  food,  she  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  most 
miserable  hovel  in  a  village,  eating.  She  gave  a  slight  begging  whine. 

"Here,  doggie!"  the  man  called.  He  held  down  a  hand  to  her,  seeming  to  offer 


something. 

She  could  not  see  food  in  the  hand,  but  she  was  so  hungry  that  she  went  closer. 
When  she  was  in  range,  the  man  kicked  her.  He  nearly  missed,  but  she  barked, 
"Yipe!"  and  did  not  wait  for  more.  His  insane  cackle  followed  as  she  ran  off. 

She  saw  two  children  playing  together  at  the  edge  of  a  village  pond,  one  squatting, 
the  other  kneeling.  They  made  a  pleasant  sound  that  the  dog  recognized.  It  was  laughter. 

They  were  brother  and  sister,  the  boy  five  years  old,  the  girl  four.  They  should  not 
have  been  laughing,  because  they  were  doing  something  cruel,  though  they  did  not  know 
it. 

The  boy  had  one  hand  partly  cupped  underwater.  The  girl  dropped  a  particle  of  food 
within  it.  A  small  fish  darted  at  the  particle. 

The  hand  moved  swiftly,  and  suddenly  the  fish  was  on  land.  It  flapped  desperately, 
trying  to  regain  the  water.  A  kingfisher  watched  from  a  nearby  tree,  but  it  would  work 
farther  out. 

The  dog  saw  the  fish,  which  might  be  food.  It  tilted  its  head  to  one  side,  wondering, 
then  approached  the  children.  It  stopped  just  behind  them.  They  did  not  notice  it. 

The  children  did  not  let  the  fish  die.  "Throw  it  back,"  said  the  boy,  and  the  girl 
flicked  it  into  the  water.  They  continued  their  game. 

When  the  next  fish  came  ashore,  something  black  suddenly  appeared  and  gobbled  it 
down. 

"A  dog!"  cried  the  boy,  and  his  sister  hurried  to  take  shelter  behind  him. 

The  boy  saw  that  this  dog  was  different  from  the  usual  ones  and  would  not  hurt 
them.  It  was  only  hungry.  "Let's  catch  more  for  it,"  he  said. 

The  girl  stayed  on  the  safe  side  of  him,  but  they  went  on  fishing.  The  dog  played  her 
part  perfectly. 

After  a  time,  a  pretty  young  woman  called  from  one  of  the  better  houses,  "Children! 
Come!  Let's  go  and  help  your  father.  We  will  do  some  weeding."  The  big  black  dog 
beside  them  surprised  her.  It  was  like  the  money-lender's  dog  in  her  home  village. 

The  dog  followed  the  children.  Their  mother  looked  worried  at  first,  but  it  was 
certainly  no  wild  cur.  Could  dogs  have  good  manners? 

She  held  out  a  hand  to  it  that  the  dog  briefly  sniffed.  There  was  no  food  there,  so 
then  it  sniffed  the  ground.  After  that,  it  just  tagged  along  with  them,  smelling  here  and 
there. 

At  the  big  stone  that  marked  a  corner  of  their  land,  the  mother  stopped.  She  pointed 
to  the  ground  beside  the  stone  and  asked  the  dog,  "Can  you  lie  down?  Lie  down,"  she 
gestured. 

The  dog  looked  at  her,  then  circled  the  spot  twice,  smelling  it,  and  lay  down. 
'Very  nice!'  thought  the  mother.  "Stay,"  she  said. 

The  little  girl  patted  the  dog's  head  and  ran  a  silky  ear  through  her  fingers.  The  dog 
certainly  accepted  that,  but  also  turned  its  head  and  lightly  mouthed  her  hand  as  she 
withdrew  it. 

The  boy  patted  the  dog  too.  It  did  the  same  to  his  hand,  then  clicked  its  teeth. 
Neither  child  had  been  bitten,  but  the  mother  was  alarmed.  Sooner  or  later  would  the 
dog  bite? 


The  dog  watched  the  people  go  off  to  their  farming.  It  smelled  around  more  from  its 
lying-down  position,  then  rested  its  muzzle  on  its  front  paws  and  went  to  sleep.  There 
was  food  in  its  belly  —  not  a  lot,  but  enough. 

After  a  while,  the  woman  and  children  returned,  going  home  to  prepare  the  evening 
meal. 

The  dog  was  lying  on  one  side  with  legs  stretched  out.  They  called  it,  and  it  joined 
them.  The  mother  was  again  impressed  with  its  mannerly  ways.  But  it  had  mouthed  her 
children's  hands  and  gnashed  its  teeth! 

Looking  after  a  dog  would  be  good  for  these  children  and  their  brother.  She  patted  its 
head,  and  it  mouthed  her  hand  too.  Was  there  a  slight  pressure  from  its  teeth? 

As  they  approached  the  house,  her  older  boy  came  into  view  on  his  bicycle,  returning 
from  school  in  her  home  village.  The  crazy  old  man  in  the  hovel  screamed  a  swearword 
as  he  passed. 

The  smaller  children  ran  ahead,  and  the  dog  went  with  them.  "We  found  a  dog!"  they 
called  to  their  brother.  "We  caught  fish  for  it  in  the  pond." 

The  older  boy  got  off  his  bike.  He  let  the  dog  smell  his  hand,  then  patted  its  head. 
"What  a  beautiful  animal!"  he  said  as  his  mother  joined  them.  "But  it  passed  its  teeth 
lightly  over  my  hand." 

The  mother  had  seen  a  distant  vehicle  trailing  dust.  Now  a  car  came  down  the  village 
street  and  stopped  near  her.  A  handsome  young  man  got  out.  'Our  advisor- friend  from  the 
crops  department,'  she  saw. 

The  newcomer  exchanged  greetings  with  everyone,  patted  the  dog  hello,  and  said,  "I 
have  a  pamphlet  for  your  husband." 

"He's  in  the  fields,"  the  wife  smiled. 

"I'll  walk  out  there.  I  could  use  a  stretch,"  he  said. 

"First,  tell  me  about  your  wife.  We  enjoyed  our  stay  at  your  place  very  much  when 
we  came  to  town."  She  did  not  say,  'For  my  husband's  seed.' 

The  driver  beamed,  "She  is  thriving!  More  beautiful  than  ever  —  and  expecting  a 
child  now." 

"Wonderful!"  said  the  farm  wife.  "I'm  very  glad  for  you  both.  —  I  hope  you  can  join 
in  our  evening  meal." 

"Thank  you,  I  would  like  that.  I'll  see  if  I  can  lure  your  husband  from  his  fields." 

The  farmer  and  crops  advisor  greeted  one  another.  The  advisor  admired  the  fields, 
then  said,  "I  see  you  have  a  dog  now." 

The  farmer  said,  "I  haven't  seen  it  yet.  My  wife  says  our  two  youngest  found  it.  They 
had  fed  it,  so  it  stayed  with  them  when  they  came  to  do  some  weeding.  It's  not  our  dog." 

The  advisor  had  always  admired  this  man's  honesty.  They  walked  back  to  the 
village,  discussing  crops. 

The  dog  was  at  the  pond  with  the  children  again.  Watched  by  the  kingfisher,  they 
caught  more  little  fish  for  it. 

The  family  scholar  stood  and  joined  the  men  as  they  came  up.  They  all  admired  the 

dog. 


The  advisor  said,  "My  guess  is  that  such  a  fine-looking  animal  belonged  to  a  hunter 
from  the  city.  They  come  to  the  marsh  upriver  to  shoot  ducks.  Finding  its  owner  would  be 
hard.  If  you  want  it,  just  keep  it." 

"Hm,"  said  the  farmer.  " —  But  how  did  she  get  here?" 

"She  probably  became  separated  from  her  hunter.  —  Maybe  she  ran  off  when  the 
shooting  began  and  wandered  this  way  by  chance." 

At  the  evening  meal,  the  dog's  mouthing  of  hands  came  up.  Neither  man  had  noticed 
it,  but  the  farmer  said,  "We  can't  keep  her  if  she  seems  likely  to  bite." 

"There  might  be  a  way,"  said  their  advisor-friend.  "In  my  truck-driving  days,  I  met  a 
genius  at  treating  animal  problems.  He  is  not  trained,  but  it's  as  if  he  can  think  their  way. 
He  lives  in  the  village  across  the  river  from  the  town,  where  the  people  are  mostly 
fishermen.  Should  we  take  the  dog  to  him?" 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  exchanged  looks.  "Yes,"  he  said.  " —  Are  you  going  that 
way?  Can  you  drive  the  dog  and  me  to  see  him?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  am  interested  to  hear  what  he  says.  —  Can  your  older  son  ride  behind  us 
with  the  dog?" 

During  the  meal,  the  dog  was  lying  just  outside  the  house,  hoping  for  handouts,  but 
politely. 

When  they  had  finished  eating,  the  farmer  asked  his  wife,  "Can  we  give  the  dog 
some  of  this  baked  fish?"  He  pointed  to  its  remains. 

"Yes,"  said  the  wife.  "Find  pieces  which  don't  have  bones  that  could  choke  it." 

The  men  chose  tidbits,  and  the  advisor  went  first.  Framed  in  the  doorway,  he  called, 
"Here,  doggie!"  offering  fish. 

That  triggered  something  in  the  dog's  memory.  She  stood,  barking  fiercely,  then 
retreated  to  stand  warily  by  his  car. 

"Huh!"  said  both  men.  The  farmer  suggested,  "Put  the  fish  on  this  flat  stone  and  let 
her  come  to  it." 

The  advisor  said,  "We  should  start  on  our  drive." 

The  dog  seemed  to  like  cars.  Sitting  on  the  back  seat  beside  the  boy,  it  watched  the 
world  go  by.  Once,  it  barked  at  a  wild  dog.  When  darkness  came,  it  settled  its  muzzle  on 
his  lap,  and  he  patted  its  head. 

They  found  the  animals  doctor  visiting  his  pens  in  brilliant  moonlight.  He  was  an  old 
man. 

The  dog  went  straight  to  him.  He  let  it  sniff  his  hand,  then  patted  it. 

"She  mouthed  my  hand,"  he  noticed.  " —  Was  she  taken  from  her  mother  too  early? 
People  think  you  can  take  pups  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  but  the  mother  needs  more 
time  to  train  them." 

"Can  that  problem  be  fixed  now?"  asked  the  farmer. 

The  old  man  looked  thoughtful.  "It  depends  on  how  smart  she  is.  —  Can  you  leave 
her  with  me  for  a  time?" 

"How  long?"  asked  the  advisor. 

"Only  until  tomorrow,"  said  the  old  man. 


"Good,"  said  the  other  men. 

"Should  I  stay  with  her?"  asked  the  boy. 

"No-o-o,"  said  the  old  man.  "That  complicates  things." 

The  advisor  invited  the  farmer,  "Stay  at  my  place  in  town  overnight." 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  old  doctor's  place  the  next  afternoon,  the  boy's  eyes  were 
shining  with  pleasure.  Their  friend  had  taken  them  to  the  town  school  he  could  attend 
after  the  village  school.  Its  principal-teacher  had  asked  him  questions  and  liked  his 
answers.  Much  to  their  surprise,  their  kindly  host  and  pretty  hostess  had  invited  him  to 
live  at  their  place  while  he  attended  the  new  school. 

"What  a  happy- looking  boy!"  said  the  old  man. 

"Yes-sir,"  the  boy  beamed. 

"What  about  the  dog?"  asked  his  father. 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  the  old  man.  "She  is  sleeping  beside  my  old  dog,  but  I'll  call 
her.  Pat  her  normally,  but  watch  my  hands." 

The  dog  nearly  wagged  its  tail  off  with  pleasure  at  seeing  them  again,  but  suddenly 
barked,  "Yipe!"  The  old  man  had  pinched  her  ear. 

"Did  you  see?"  asked  the  doctor.  "She  mouthed  the  boy's  hand,  so  I  hurt  her  a  bit. 
You  must  do  that.  It  imitates  her  mother's  training." 

"Is  it  that  easy?"  asked  the  crops  advisor. 

"Yes,  and  it  might  not  take  long.  She's  a  smart  dog.  —  Another  thing:  Loud  noises 
scare  her.  She  nearly  jumped  out  of  her  skin  when  an  engine  backfired." 
"That  may  explain  something,"  said  the  advisor. 
The  farmer  nodded,  "Luckily,  we  live  in  a  quiet  place." 

As  the  advisor  dropped  the  farmer,  his  son  and  the  dog  at  the  crossroads,  the  farmer 
said,  "Thank  you,  my  friend.  You've  been  extremely  kind." 

"I  will  visit  you  with  any  new  pamphlets,"  said  the  advisor.  " —  How  simple  the  old 
man's  solution  is!  But  will  it  work?" 

On  their  way  to  the  village,  a  wild  dog  appeared  at  the  roadside.  Their  dog  drove  it 
off  and  returned  wagging  her  tail.  'See  how  I  defend  you,'  she  seemed  to  mean. 

Before  long,  they  were  back  in  the  village.  The  small  children  were  at  the  pond, 
looking  for  frogs  among  cattails  and  reeds.  Their  delighted  cries  on  seeing  the  returned 
trio  brought  their  mother  to  the  door. 

The  dog  made  a  little  mistake  in  greeting  the  other  children.  Their  mother  heard, 
"Yipe!" 


The  Hills  People  and  the  Plain 

As  the  moon  edged  up,  a  movement  caught  her  eye,  and  she  looked  out.  A  man  from 
the  hills  went  by,  walking  in  that  slightly  different  way  they  used  hunting  or  going  to  war. 


He  would  not  be  hunting  here  in  the  village. 

"Son,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  the  constable's  house?" 
"Yes,  mother." 

"Tell  him  that  the  hills  people  have  come.  Run." 

She  did  not  want  them  getting  into  trouble.  Laws  were  strict  here  on  the  plain.  Born 
and  raised  in  the  hills,  she  still  felt  strong  affection  for  them. 

"Sir,"  gasped  the  boy,  panting,  "my  mother  said  to  tell  you  the  hills  people  are  here." 

"Oh?"  said  the  constable.  His  eyes  lit  up,  but  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned  down. 
Looking  deeply  concerned,  he  called  back  into  the  house,  "Doctor,  I  must  leave  for 
something  urgent." 

He  took  his  cap  and  gun  off  a  peg  inside  the  door.  Putting  them  on  as  he  and  the  boy 
began  walking  back  through  the  village,  he  wondered,  'Why  are  the  hills  people  here  at 
night?' 

He  guessed  that  someone  had  cheated  them.  That  was  the  worst  crime  according  to 
them.  This  had  been  market  day,  and  there  were  new  dealers  he  had  not  had  time  to 
advise.  'Which  seller  would  it  have  been?'  he  asked  himself. 

There  was  a  sudden  flaring  of  light  at  the  end  of  the  village.  "The  big  house  is  on 
fire!"  he  said.  They  began  running. 

Several  figures  stole  away  as  they  reached  the  burning  house.  There  was  no  time  for 
them. 

Luckily,  there  had  been  rain,  so  the  place  burned  a  bit  slowly.  The  constable  ran 
straight  in  the  door.  The  boy  heard  his  strong  voice  calling  into  rooms,  "Is  anyone  here?" 

Five  people  came  out,  coughing  from  smoke.  One  said  another  man  was  still  inside. 

The  policeman's  shouts  grew  fainter  as  he  went  farther  into  the  house,  and  he  was 
soon  suffering  from  smoke  himself. 

The  man  in  the  last  room  could  not  be  roused.  The  constable  dragged  his  weight  to  a 
window  and  wrestled  him  out  to  fall  into  bushes,  then  followed  him. 

Coughing,  he  got  free  of  a  shrub,  then  dragged  out  the  unconscious  man  and  carried 
him  to  the  street. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  to  watch  the  fire.  The  house  could  not  be  saved.  The 
policeman  asked  a  neighbour,  "Would  you  have  a  cart  to  hold  this  fellow?  I'll  take  him  to 
our  visiting  doctor  at  my  place." 

"I'll  get  my  wheelbarrow,"  said  the  neighbour. 

When  it  came,  the  constable  lowered  the  rescued  man  onto  it.  Then  a  fit  of  coughing 
shook  him. 

"I'll  wheel  the  barrow,"  said  the  neighbour.  "You've  done  too  much  already." 

The  rescued  man  did  not  waken,  and  the  doctor  realized  he  had  taken  some  drug.  His 
heartbeat  was  slow.  He  might  have  damaged  airways,  even  edema. 

The  policeman  coughed  from  inhaling  smoke,  but  he  seemed  hardy  and  showed  no 
serious  signs.  However,  the  doctor  sent  him  straight  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  the  rescued  man's  racking  cough  woke  the  constable.  He  got  up, 
coughing  slightly  himself,  then  dressed  and  went  to  another  room. 


The  man  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out.  He  was  a  grain-dealer  who  had 
just  begun  coming  to  their  market.  Turning,  he  asked,  "How  did  I  get  here?" 

"There  was  a  fire  last  night  where  you  were  staying,"  the  constable  explained.  "You 
nearly  died  in  it." 

The  grain-dealer  suddenly  sat  down.  His  face  looked  very  drawn.  He  coughed  badly. 

The  policeman  knew  it  was  a  cruel  time  for  questions,  but  there  was  still  a  chance  the 
man  might  be  killed.  He  asked,  "Did  you  cheat  someone  in  our  market?" 

The  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  "I'm  ashamed,"  he  coughed.  "The  temptation  was 
too  strong.  —  I  sold  bad  grain  to  those  slightly  different  people.  Good  grain  was  on  top, 
hiding  it." 

"You  know  that  is  very  wrong  as  well  as  illegal,"  said  the  constable. 
"Yes,"  the  dealer  sobbed.  "I  —  the  temptation 

"If  you  quickly  correct  your  crime,  perhaps  we  can  overlook  it  once." 

"I  would  give  anything  to  correct  it,"  said  the  dealer.  I  have  never  cheated  before.  I 
hate  myself!  I  even  needed  pills  to  sleep." 

"Can  you  supply  the  right  amount  of  good  grain  in  sacks?"  asked  the  policeman.  "I 
will  try  to  fix  matters." 

"I  will  write  a  note  to  my  cart-man,"  said  the  dealer.  He  sleeps  in  our  wagon.  It  is 
beside  the  stream,  so  he  could  water  the  animals." 

When  the  constable  knew  how  many  sacks  were  to  be  carried,  he  hired  men.  He 
chose  ones  who  had  come  from  the  hills.  He  also  hired  the  woman  who  had  alerted  him 
to  the  problem,  and  she  would  bring  her  son. 

As  he  did  that,  he  listened  for  talk  about  the  fire.  No  one  connected  it  with  those 
people. 

Starting  into  the  hills,  he  thought,  'This  is  an  expensive  outing,  but  we  don't  want 
trouble  with  the  hills  people.'  He  liked  them,  and  conflict  with  the  plains  could  destroy 
them. 

The  way  was  not  very  long  and  did  not  take  them  very  high,  but  he  saw  something 
he  had  noticed  before.  There  were  different  plants  and  animals  in  the  hills.  He  saw  a 
different  thrush,  flycatcher  and  butterfly. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  hills  settlement,  he  saw  plenty  of  their  own  kind  of 
grain.  'But  they  have  learned  to  like  things  from  the  plain,'  he  realized. 

It  was  a  homecoming  for  the  constable's  party.  Relatives  came  smiling  to  meet  them. 

The  chief  of  the  hills  people  saw  who  must  be  the  leader  of  these  visitors.  Because  of 
the  policeman's  uniform,  he  greeted  him  with  a  friendly  salute.  He  looked  curiously  at 
the  bags  of  grain. 

The  policeman  returned  the  gesture.  In  pleasing  words,  he  admired  the  settlement 
and  its  croplands. 

The  chief  pointed  out  his  own  house.  "Come  and  refresh  yourself,"  he  invited.  " — 
Those  sacks  will  be  safe  beside  my  door." 

Near  the  house,  the  chief  introduced  his  young  son.  The  boy  had  seen  his  father 
salute  and  copied  it. 

Returning  the  greeting,  the  policeman  said,  "A  youngster  came  with  us  to  visit 


relatives  with  his  mother." 

"Find  him,"  the  chief  told  his  son.  "Introduce  yourself.  Show  him  around." 

When  they  were  seated,  the  constable  said,  not  mentioning  the  fire,  "Sir,  a  dealer  in 
our  market  realized  he  had  sold  you  bad  grain.  He  discussed  it  with  me,  and  I  offered  to 
bring  you  the  right  grain." 

Accepting  the  story,  the  chief  smiled.  "That  is  very  kind,"  he  said.  " —  Should  we 
return  the  bad  grain?" 

"No,"  the  policeman  judged.  " —  Sir,  if  anything  wrong  happens  again,  please  tell  me 
so  I  can  make  things  right." 

The  chief  hesitated,  not  used  to  others  making  things  right.  After  his  first  anger  at 
being  cheated,  though,  he  had  seen  that  he  did  not  want  trouble  with  the  plains  people. 
There  were  far  too  many  to  quarrel  with. 

"I  will  do  that,"  he  agreed.  "You  are  clearly  our  friend." 

A  young  woman  appeared  with  food  and  drink.  The  constable's  eyes  lit  up,  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  rose.  She  served  her  chief. 

Despite  her  little  differences  from  the  women  of  the  plain,  only  one  word  could 
describe  her.  She  was  beautiful. 

Soon  it  was  his  turn  to  be  served.  As  she  bent  beside  him,  he  saw  a  delicately  formed 
ear.  The  skin  of  her  face  and  neck  were  very  fine. 

She  stood,  and  they  exchanged  glances.  What  eyes!  She  withdrew  with  perfect  grace. 

The  policeman  could  not  return  to  business.  He  asked,  "Sir,  who  —  Who  is  that 
lovely  young  woman?" 

Happy  with  his  words,  the  chief  smiled  proudly,  "She  is  my  daughter." 

His  son  appeared  again,  waiting  politely.  When  his  father  turned  to  him,  he  said, 
"Sir,  this  is  my  new  friend." 

Seeming  pleased  to  meet  the  lad,  the  chief  soon  asked,  "Do  you  go  to  school,  young 
man?" 

The  boy  had  heard  of  chiefs  but  never  met  one.  Awed,  he  only  managed,  "Yes-sir." 

To  the  constable,  the  chief  said,  "I  have  considered  sending  my  son  to  school,  but  I 
know  nothing  about  the  teacher." 

"He  is  by  far  the  best  in  our  area,  sir.  Some  of  his  pupils  come  from  quite  distant 
villages.  The  department  of  first-level  schooling  even  helps  him  with  funds.  He  is  also  a 
fine  man,  and  we  are  friends.  His  wife  teaches  the  smaller  children." 

"Excellent!"  said  the  chief.  " —  What  about  distance?  My  son  could  not  walk  that  far 
each  day  and  still  have  time  to  study." 

"He  could  live  with  some  friendly  family  during  school  times,  sir,  and  come  home  at 
other  times.  —  I  could  bring  him  myself." 

The  boy  from  the  plain  blurted,  "My  mother  invited  him  to  visit.  Can  he  come  now?" 

"Yes,  he  can.  —  Son,  have  your  mother  prepare  you  for  the  visit." 

The  chief  stood.  "Constable,"  he  said,  "I  must  thank  the  lady.  Please  come  with  me." 

On  their  way,  the  policeman  asked,  "Sir,  may  I  visit  you  again  soon?" 

The  chiefs  eyes  twinkled,  guessing  that  it  was  mainly  his  daughter  who  would  be 
visited.  "Certainly,"  he  smiled. 


As  the  returning  group  approached  the  village  on  the  plain,  night  fell.  As  they 
entered  it,  the  moon  rose.  It  again  showed  people  from  the  hills,  but  they  were  not  there 
as  warriors. 


A  Child  Is  Born 

As  they  went  up  the  shore  from  the  ferry-boat,  a  strong  contraction  came.  She 
gripped  the  little  table  her  husband  had  made,  which  was  tied  beside  her  on  their  plough 
animal.  Breathing  deeply,  she  endured. 

Then  she  noticed  fluid  running  from  her.  'Our  baby  will  come  soon,'  she  realized. 

At  the  top  of  the  rise,  her  husband  smiled  back  to  encourage  her.  His  speaking  was 
very  deliberate.  Widening  his  eyes,  he  said  pointing,  "There's  the  town  in  the  distance. 
The  hospital  is  just  beyond." 

She  smiled  weakly  in  reply,  wondering,  'Will  we  reach  it  in  time?' 

They  had  left  their  village  at  dawn.  The  husband  did  not  trust  the  wise-woman  who 
brought  children  into  the  world  there.  Nor  did  he  want  her  unclean  hands  touching  the 
woman  he  loved. 

Their  first  child  should  be  born  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  town's  hospital.  A  doctor 
and  nurse  from  there  had  visited  the  village  once,  and  they  had  impressed  him.  They  were 
good  people,  and  they  knew  things. 

Taking  steps  that  were  slightly  too  long,  making  him  lurch  slightly,  he  thought,  'I 
hope  I  can  sell  our  table  in  the  town  marketplace.'  It  was  an  exact  copy  of  a  beautiful  one 
in  their  moneylender's  house,  fashioned  over  several  years  with  primitive  tools  and 
loving  care.  It  had  even  stolen  time  from  his  farming. 

As  they  entered  the  town,  night  fell,  and  the  strange  light  of  the  comet  came.  People 
were  in  the  street,  marvelling.  Some  noticed  the  farmer  leading  his  young  wife  on  their 
animal.  A  few  noticed  she  was  in  pain.  Two  women  saw  she  would  soon  have  a  baby. 

The  young  family  came  opposite  a  stable,  and  the  husband  smiled  back,  "When  you 
are  safely  in  hospital,  I  will  bring  the  animal  here." 

The  contractions  were  strong  and  steady  now.  His  wife  gasped,  "We  must  go  in  at 
once.  Our  baby  is  coming." 

Amazed,  her  husband  turned  them  in.  He  spread  a  blanket  for  her  on  hay  and  helped 
her  down  from  the  animal.  Soon  she  lay  giving  birth. 

This  had  never  happened  before,  and  the  stable-owner  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
brought  a  light  for  the  young  couple,  but  thought  of  nothing  else.  Then  he  stood  fidgeting 
at  the  big  door  opening  onto  the  street. 

Seeing  the  servant  girl  from  the  doctor's  house  watching  the  comet,  he  said,  "Please 
tell  your  employer  that  a  lady  is  having  a  baby  in  my  stable." 

The  girl  hurried  to  where  the  doctor  stood.  He  paused  in  talking  with  his  teacher- 
friend.  Tall,  he  bent  to  hear  her.  "Sir,"  she  began  and  gave  him  the  stable-man's  message. 


The  doctor's  intense  eyes  showed  concern.  Infections  from  a  stable  could  be  serious. 
"Run  to  my  wife,"  he  said.  "Ask  her  to  telephone  for  the  ambulance.  Then  get  my 
doctor's  bag,  and  bring  it  to  the  stable." 

The  doctor  was  almost  too  late.  He  could  only  ensure  that  the  baby's  airways  were 
clear,  make  it  take  its  first  breath  and  cry,  then  cut  the  umbilical  cord  and  treat  its  stub. 
"A  fine  big  boy,"  he  said  to  the  parents. 

He  went  to  the  door  to  look  for  the  ambulance.  Soon  it  arrived,  and  he  told  its  crew, 
"Bring  your  stretcher."  A  crowd  had  gathered,  curious  about  birth  in  such  a  place. 

Turning  to  go  back  inside,  the  doctor  was  astounded  to  see  the  young  mother  already 
sitting  up,  supported  by  her  husband.  'Farm-girls  must  be  very  hardy! '  he  thought. 

Looking  calm  now,  she  was  gently  holding  the  baby,  softly  singing  to  it.  Large 
animals  tethered  nearby  looked  on.  A  rooster  on  a  rack  of  hay  above  several  hens 
sounded  its  own  song  well  before  dawn.  From  another  rack,  a  cat  watched  for  mice.  Up 
behind  them  on  beams  were  swallows  peeping  from  nests,  a  barn  owl,  doves.  From 
rafters  farther  back  hung  bats. 

When  the  mother  and  child  were  in  the  ambulance,  the  doctor  told  the  farmer,  "We'll 
take  excellent  care  of  your  family.  Visit  them  at  the  hospital  late  tomorrow  morning."  He 
drove  off  with  them. 

An  old  man  stood  beside  the  new  father.  He  was  short,  lightly  built,  even  frail.  His 
deep  rich  voice  was  surprising.  "Don't  worry,  young  fellow.  He  is  a  very  good  doctor." 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  farmer.       He  came  to  our  village  once  with  a  nurse." 
"You  are  a  farmer  then?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Yes-sir." 

After  a  pause,  the  man  gestured  over  his  shoulder,  asking,  "Do  you  know  about  the 
small  table  tied  on  that  animal?" 
"I  made  it,  sir,"  said  the  farmer. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  sharply.  "Really?"  he  asked.  "May  I  take  a  closer  look?" 
"Of  course,  sir." 

Patting  its  head,  the  farmer  steadied  the  animal  while  the  man  examined  the  table.  It 
showed  the  finest  workmanship  he  had  seen  for  many  years,  and  finally,  he  said,  "I  don't 
understand  it!" 

"What,  sir?" 

"I  could  have  sworn  that  I  myself  had  made  this,  but  my  mark  is  not  on  it." 

The  young  man  laughed,  explaining,  "Sir,  you  must  have  made  the  table  I  copied.  It 
belongs  to  our  village  moneylender,  and  I  admired  it  very  much." 

Both  men  laughed  then.  The  older  one  suggested,  "Bring  it  to  my  shop  across  the 
street." 

Would  he  help  to  sell  the  table?  The  farmer  unloaded  his  animal,  and  they  started  for 
the  shop.  In  the  street,  they  met  a  middle-aged  man  who  seemed  almost  detached  from 
the  world,  studying  the  comet. 

"Neighbour,"  said  the  old  man,  "this  is  the  father  of  the  newborn  baby."  To  the 
father,  he  explained,  "This  is  our  finest  teacher.  Because  of  him,  my  children  are  thriving 
—  though  I  wish  they  hadn't  moved  to  the  city." 

The  teacher  smiled,  "Young  man,  this  praise  comes  from  our  finest  cabinet-maker. 


—  May  I  someday  have  the  pleasure  of  teaching  your  son  too!" 
"That  is  far  in  the  future,  sir,  but  thank  you." 

In  the  cabinet-maker's  shop,  the  farmer  said,  "What  beautiful  tools!  —  Some  I  don't 
recognize." 

"I  do  everything  the  old  way,"  the  man  explained,  "but  it  is  becoming  a  huge 
problem.  Even  doctors  can't  help."  He  showed  his  hands,  which  were  gnarled  and 
twisted. 

"It  must  hurt  to  work,"  the  farmer  sympathized. 

"It  is  agony!"  the  man  admitted.  " —  Come  and  see  the  living  quarters.  Leave  your 
beautiful  table  here." 

The  cabinet-maker  showed  the  young  man  his  house.  Illness  had  claimed  his  wife 
and  all  his  children  had  gone,  so  he  lived  there  alone. 

"My  family  want  me  to  stop  working  and  join  them  in  the  city,  but  I  love  this,"  he 
gestured.  —  And  perhaps  I  am  crazy,  but  the  smells  of  wood  and  glue  are  important  to 
me.  I  don't  want  to  lose  them." 

"I  understand,  sir." 

They  took  seats  in  a  small  comfortable  garden.  The  comet's  light  was  still  strong,  but 
the  farmer  recognized  very  few  plants.  'What  foods  could  those  others  give?'  he 
wondered. 

"Would  your  wife  like  this  garden?"  the  cabinet-maker  asked. 
"She  would  love  it,  sir." 

"My  wife  loved  it,"  said  the  old  man.  " —  Picture  your  son  playing  here  someday." 
The  young  man's  eyes  questioned  his  host. 

"My  young  friend,"  said  the  cabinet-maker,  "when  you  can  make  tables  like  that, 
you  are  wasted  as  a  farmer.  —  I  have  knowledge  I  can  no  longer  use.  You  have  great  skill 
with  your  hands.  Bring  your  family  here.  Then  you  and  I  will  build  many  tables  —  and 
perhaps  things  you  have  never  dreamed  of." 

The  old  man  saw  his  offer  go  straight  to  the  farmer's  heart.  He  held  up  a  hand, 
saying,  "Don't  answer  now.  When  you  visit  the  hospital,  discuss  my  offer  with  your  wife. 
Meanwhile,  let  me  offer  you  food  and  my  oldest  son's  room  for  tonight." 

The  comet's  light  poured  in  the  window,  but  that  was  not  what  kept  the  farmer 
awake.  His  long  day's  walking  should  have  made  him  plunge  straight  into  sleep,  but  it 
didn't.  He  was  deeply  excited  by  their  chance  of  living  a  better  life. 

Next  morning,  his  wife  saw  the  light  in  his  eyes.  Its  cause  must  be  more  than  seeing 
her  in  good  health  —  even  more  than  that  and  having  a  fine  healthy  son.  She  smiled  with 
patient  love,  and  of  course  he  told  her  of  the  old  man's  offer. 


The  Joker 

The  villagers  thought  of  him  as  the  crazy  old  man  who  lived  in  the  hovel  at  the  end 


of  their  street.  But  if  he  was  crazy  how  had  he  got  them  to  fix  up  his  hut?  It  was  no  hovel 
now. 

His  eyes  lit  up,  and  the  one  with  the  drooping  lid  made  him  look  guilty  as  he  smiled. 
Perhaps  because  he  did  not  worry,  he  didn't  look  very  old.  He  cackled  to  himself. 

The  smartest  young  farmer  had  come  to  him  one  day  after  a  village  meeting.  There 
were  marks  on  his  face  from  some  childhood  disease,  but  his  intelligent  eyes  had  taken 
everything  in.  "Sir,"  he  had  asked,  "may  we  will  fix  your  house  tomorrow?" 

"Fine,"  he  had  answered.  " —  Won't  I  be  in  the  way?"  He  was  not  crazy  enough  to 
imitate  the  man's  little  speech  defect. 

"Please  spend  the  day  at  my  place,"  the  farmer  had  suggested.  "My  children  say  you 
like  patting  our  dog." 

"Fine,"  he  had  said  again.  He  also  liked  looking  at  the  man's  pretty  wife. 

"Can  you  come  for  the  morning  meal  and  stay  all  day?  We  will  start  work  early." 

"Fine." 

His  sons  had  never  amounted  to  anything  and  would  now  envy  their  old  father  in  his 
snug  little  house.  The  villagers  who  had  fixed  it  also  fed  him.  He  only  lacked  money.  He 
loved  money,  but  had  never  managed  to  get  much. 

Sitting  in  comfort  at  his  doorway,  he  looked  out  at  the  village  pond.  His  vision  was 
poor,  but  he  thought  he  saw  ducks.  Sometimes  the  blur  of  the  kingfisher  he  had  heard 
about  would  hover  over  the  water  for  a  moment,  then  dive  for  a  meal. 

Everyone  else  had  gone  to  the  next  village.  It  was  market  day  there,  and  sometimes 
bargains  could  be  found  at  it  that  could  not  be  found  anywhere  else. 

"What's  that?"  he  wondered.  Something  round  appeared  before  him,  then  turned, 
reflecting  yellow  light. 

"Gold?"  he  said,  wishing  he  could  see  better.  His  greed  stirred.  The  best  money  was 
made  of  gold. 

The  thing  came  slowly  toward  him.  He  began  feeling  the  air  for  it.  Once,  a  fingertip 
touched  it. 

"It's  real!"  he  muttered.  "I'm  not  dreaming." 

He  stood  and  reached  for  the  thing  again,  but  it  floated  away.  Limping  after  it, 
reaching  again  and  again,  he  managed  to  feel  it  a  second  time.  It  was  going  toward  the 
pond. 

At  the  water's  edge,  his  mumbling  advance  with  outstretched  arms  scared  a  heron.  It 
flapped  heavily  into  the  air  and  flew  off  across  the  fields.  He  did  not  let  it  distract  him. 

"Am  I  seeing  double?"  he  muttered.  For  a  moment,  there  were  two  gold  disks.  Then 
one  vanished. 

The  gold  was  now  lying  on  a  short  piece  of  lumber  that  floated  near  the  pond's  edge. 
He  stepped  into  the  water  after  it,  but  it  moved  away  slightly. 
"Shit!"  he  muttered.  He  was  growing  angry. 

Pursuing  the  gold,  he  was  soon  up  to  his  knees  in  water.  He  could  not  swim,  but 
greed  and  anger  drove  out  worry.  He  waded  on. 


It  was  that  same  farmer's  big  black  dog  that  found  him  when  she  ran  ahead  of  the 
returning  villagers.  Sniffing  along  beside  the  pond,  one  of  her  favourite  places,  she 
caught  the  old  man's  scent.  Then  she  saw  him  floating  face-down. 


She  began  barking.  "We're  back,"  she  seemed  to  mean.  "Come  and  pat  me." 
When  the  farmer  saw  the  drowned  man,  he  wondered,  "How  did  he  get  so  far  out?" 
They  all  wondered  that.  No  one  could  explain  it. 

Before  long,  strange  things  began  happening.  They  were  practical  jokes,  but  most 
villagers  thought  the  old  man's  ghost  was  haunting  them. 

One  morning,  two  brothers  whose  families  lived  side  by  side  found  the  tails  of  their 
plough  animals  tied  tightly  together.  They  couldn't  put  the  beasts  to  work  till  they  had 
been  parted,  and  cutting  the  intricate  bonds  might  injure  them.  Great  patience  was 
needed,  and  time  was  lost. 

"Why  did  the  ghost  pick  on  us?"  one  brother  asked,  and  the  other  explained,  "We 
didn't  hurt  the  old  man."  They  were  upset  for  days. 

A  woman  who  kept  chickens  began  another  day  with  a  shriek  that  brought  everyone 
running.  "What's  wrong?"  they  asked. 

"The  ghost!"  she  cried.  "It  turned  this  egg  into  stone."  She  showed  it  in  her  hand, 
then  passed  it  for  all  to  see,  still  warm  from  the  nest. 

Her  neighbours  helped  her  look  at  the  other  nests.  All  except  one  contained  rocks. 
That  one  held  the  eggs  of  all  the  hens. 

One  day  when  the  farmer  returned  from  their  fields,  he  saw  his  little  daughter  at  their 
doorway.  She  was  dangling  something  round  in  the  air  before  her.  It  was  slowly  spinning, 
reflecting  light  from  the  setting  sun. 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  found  it  behind  the  ghost's  place,"  she  smiled. 

"No-no,"  he  said  kindly,  "Our  family  doesn't  believe  in  ghosts.  Call  it  the  old  man's 
place." 

"Yes,  father.  —  How  it  shines!" 
"May  I  look  at  it?" 

The  girl  handed  it  to  him  by  its  bluish-green  thread,  a  lightweight  fishing-line.  It  was 
a  large  coin  whose  colour  resembled  gold,  but  it  was  far  too  light  for  that.  One  side 
showed  a  leader  of  their  people.  The  other  showed  fishermen  hauling  a  net.  Someone  had 
fastened  the  thread  through  a  small  hole. 

"It  is  pretty,"  said  the  father,  returning  it.  " —  Is  your  brother  home  yet?" 

"Yes-sir.  He  is  studying  till  the  evening  meal." 

'Good  boy,'  he  thought.  "Would  you  like  to  go  to  school?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes-sir!"  she  said  with  envy.  "Sometimes  I  peek  at  his  work,"  she  confessed, 
"and  he  explains  things." 

'Good  girl,'  he  thought,  ' —  good  boy  again.'  He  said,  "That  is  exactly  the  way  your 
mother  and  I  learned  from  your  bigger  brother." 

"We  got  a  letter  from  town  today.  Mother  said  it's  from  him." 

It  still  amazed  the  farmer  that  little  marks  on  paper  could  hold  words.  It  was 
sometimes  as  if  you  heard  the  person  talking.  His  older  son's  letters  were  like  that. 

"Let's  look  at  our  small  bicycle,"  he  said.  "Maybe  you  have  grown  enough  to  ride 

it." 

Behind  the  house,  the  farmer  noticed  a  long  pole  leaned  against  the  eave.  Blue-green 


thread  dangled  from  it.  "Where  did  that  come  from?"  he  asked. 

"My  brother  found  it  by  the  ghos  —  the  old  man's  house.  He  says  it's  a  fishing 
pole." 

"Hm,"  said  her  father. 

Early  next  morning,  the  village  was  alarmed  by  another  shriek,  this  time  from  a 
woman  at  the  pump  they  had  installed  to  draw  water  from  the  middle  of  the  pond. 
"What  happened?"  asked  neighbours. 

"When  I  worked  the  handle,"  she  gasped,  "the  water  shot  up  in  the  air  and  came 
down  on  me.  —  I'm  wet  all  over." 

The  farmer  who'd  installed  the  pump  examined  it.  The  joke  had  been  played  by 
removing  a  bolt  that  was  on  the  ground. 

Two  mornings  later,  his  son  came  to  him  looking  sad.  "Father,"  he  said,  "someone 
threw  my  bike  seat  onto  our  roof.  The  handlebars  are  in  our  fruit  tree.  —  I  don't  have 
time  to  fix  it  before  school.  May  I  take  the  smaller  bike?" 

The  father  smiled.  The  big  one  was  too  big  for  the  lad,  but  he  wanted  to  ride  it 
because  his  older  brother  had.  "Of  course,"  he  agreed.  "I  will  fix  the  other  one." 

When  the  boy  had  gone,  the  farmer's  wife  gave  her  perfect  smile,  saying,  "The  so- 
called  ghost  has  touched  our  family  now."  By  this  point  in  their  marriage,  their  talks  were 
as  if  one  mind  were  discussing  matters  within  itself. 

"We  should  deal  with  this." 

"We  always  discover  the  joker's  tricks  in  the  morning." 
"If  he  sets  them  up  at  night,  he  must  sleep  during  the  day." 
"Where  would  he  sleep?" 
"My  guess  is  the  old  man's  place." 

"Some  women  still  leave  food  at  his  door.  It  disappears,  so  they  think  his  ghost  eats 

it." 

"Nonsense!" 

"I  tell  them,  'Eat  it  yourself" 

"Before  farming,  I  will  look  into  the  old  man's  place." 
The  door  was  no  barrier.  The  farmer  went  in. 

What  he  found  did  not  surprise  him.  A  much  younger  man  was  asleep  there.  He 
looked  as  the  old  man  must  have  looked  long  ago,  but  even  in  sleep  his  face  had  a 
hardness  that  the  old  one's  had  shown  only  sometimes. 

'He  looked  like  that  when  his  greed  or  anger  showed,'  the  farmer  remembered.  ' — 
This  must  be  one  of  his  sons.' 

On  his  way  to  their  land,  the  farmer  stopped  to  tell  his  wife,  "We  guessed  right." 
"Yes,"  she  smiled.  Then  her  lovely  big  eyes  showed  bad  thoughts,  and  she  frowned. 
"What's  wrong?"  he  asked. 

"Could  the  joker  have  murdered  his  father?  That  hut  is  his  now,  and  the  village  feeds 
him." 

"No  man  would  kill  his  own  father!" 

Knowing  he  would  consider  it,  she  changed  the  subject.  "We  girls  will  come 


weeding  later,"  she  promised. 


At  work,  the  farmer  sometimes  thought  about  the  old  man's  son.  'I  don't  know  why 
he  plays  practical  jokes,'  he  thought  once,  'but  he  must  have  brains  to  invent  them.  Did 
he  find  a  way  to  drown  his  father?' 

The  question  was  still  in  his  mind  when  he  went  home  for  the  evening  meal.  His 
daughter  called  to  him,  "Father!" 

She  was  at  the  far  side  of  the  pond  with  their  dog.  "Come  and  see  my  ferry-boat," 
she  cried. 

The  dog  barked. 

He  was  tired,  but  he  walked  past  the  big  tree,  then  along  that  shore. 
Reaching  her,  he  asked,  "Ferry-boat?"  The  dog  wagged  its  tail.  He  patted  its  head, 
then  ran  a  silky  ear  through  his  hand  and  patted  again. 
"I  found  it,"  she  explained.  "It  can  carry  things." 

All  he  saw  was  a  flat  piece  of  wood  floating  at  the  water's  edge.  Then  she  leaned 
forward,  placing  a  small  rock  on  it.  The  coin  she  had  found  was  dangling  around  her 
neck.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  to  be  on  her  boat.  Then  it  left  the  shore. 

"See,  father?  I  pull  this  thread,  and  the  ferry  goes  out.  This  one  pulls  it  in." 

The  thread  was  blue-green.  "You  found  this,  you  say?  Where  does  it  go  to?" 

"The  old  man's  place,"  she  pointed. 

"Hm,"  he  answered.  "Let's  tell  your  mother  about  this." 

It  was  not  the  light  of  a  growing  moon  beaming  in  through  their  screened  window 
that  kept  him  awake.  He  was  pondering  those  things  with  the  blue-green  thread:  the 
fishing  pole,  the  coin  and  his  daughter's  ferry-boat. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him.  "Are  you  awake?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife.  " —  You  are  restless.  Do  you  need  to  talk?" 

How  he  loved  this  woman,  the  other  half  of  himself!  He  explained  about  the  three 
objects,  then  said,  "What  if  the  coin  dangled  from  the  fishing  pole  as  bait?" 

Together,  they  worked  out  how  the  old  man  —  greedy,  partly  crazy,  partly  blind, 
often  angry  —  might  have  been  lured  to  the  pond  by  the  golden  coin.  Then  they  saw  that 
the  'ferry-boat'  must  have  held  another  coin  that  lured  him  into  the  water,  where  he 
finally  lost  his  footing  and  drowned. 

'---?' 

"Who  would  know  the  old  man  couldn't  swim?"  the  husband  wondered.  "I  didn't." 
His  wife  said,  "The  son  probably  knew." 

When  all  his  neighbours  were  in  bed,  the  farmer  carried  his  ladder  to  the  big  tree  by 
the  pond.  He  set  it  so  it  was  hidden  from  the  old  man's  hut,  then  climbed  to  a  place  he 
could  watch  from. 

Waiting,  he  heard  night  insects.  Then  he  heard  slight  whirring  sounds  that  he  guessed 
came  from  bats.  Later,  the  tree's  owl  hooted.  From  far  across  the  fields  came  faint 
answering  hoots. 

When  the  moon  rose,  he  saw  the  old  man's  hut  clearly.  There  was  the  son  sitting  at 
its  door  as  his  father  had  done  by  day. 

The  farmer  needed  to  know  the  son's  routine.  Over  the  next  several  nights,  he  found 


it  varied  little. 


The  constable  lived  beyond  the  crossroads.  The  farmer  rode  a  bicycle  to  see  him. 
"Sir,"  he  reported,  "our  village  has  a  killer.  We  must  get  rid  of  him  before  he  kills  again." 

The  constable  looked  at  him  sharply.  He  was  a  very  astute  man,  and  his  quiet  country 
posting  had  not  challenged  him.  However,  this  sounded  like  real  police  work. 

"Explain,"  he  said. 

The  farmer  told  his  story  of  the  crazy  old  man's  death.  The  policeman's  eyes 
brightened.  "This  is  not  murder  in  the  usual  sense,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  certainly  crime.  The 
courts  can  settle  the  details." 

He  would  visit  the  village  without  warning  the  killer. 

The  villagers  were  in  bed.  The  old  man's  son  sat  at  the  hut's  door.  He  ate  the  ghost's 
food,  then  just  enjoyed  the  night:  owls,  bats,  sounds  of  insects.  There  were  stars,  but  he 
looked  forward  to  the  moon. 

He  felt  like  playing  jokes  and  began  to  consider  what.  The  ideas  that  came  to  him 
meant  too  much  work. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  Behind  him,  the  moon  rose.  Its  light  flooded  the  plain. 

"What's  that?"  he  wondered.  Something  in  the  sky  blotted  out  a  star.  The  thing 
slowly  turned.  When  it  caught  the  light,  he  saw,  "A  coin!" 

He  realized  at  once  that  the  coin  was  dangling  on  line  from  a  long  pole.  Leaping  up, 
he  looked  for  the  man  who  held  the  pole. 

"You  figured  it  out!"  he  growled,  seeing  him.  "The  old  shit  said  you  were  smart.  I 
should've  believed  him." 

"You  left  too  many  clues,"  the  man  said  with  his  small  speech  defect. 

"What  clues?" 

The  farmer  dropped  the  pole.  He  would  not  explain  everything  he  and  his  wife  had 
figured  out.  He  just  said,  "Green  thread." 

"Green  thread?"  said  the  killer.  He  saw  no  sense  in  that.  "—  Well,  it  doesn't  matter. 
I'll  dispose  of  you  now."  He  drew  a  knife. 

Behind  him,  a  strong  voice  said,  "You  are  under  arrest  for  causing  the  death  of  your 
father." 


New  Ways  of  Life 

Her  son  was  slowing  his  drum-beat  for  the  dance,  but  she  had  trouble  keeping  pace. 
Her  joints  did  not  move  freely  as  they  used  to.  Sometimes  they  hurt. 

The  string-player  and  flute-player  kept  their  own  time  as  usual,  talking  privately  in 
music.  The  group  was  really  two  groups  now,  but  the  villagers  did  not  mind.  Perhaps  they 
would  give  enough  coins.  Maybe  some  would  give  food. 

When  that  dance  ended,  her  son  struck  a  pose  beside  the  village  well.  The  farm 
families  fell  quiet.  "Now  we  offer  you  a  special  treat,"  he  said.  "We  will  play  for  your 


best  lady  dancer.  She  can  choose  any  dance.  We  know  them  all." 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  moneylender's  house.  His  daughter  hid  her  face,  but  the 
children  went  to  her,  shrieking  with  delight.  They  led  her  to  the  group.  When  the 
drummer  asked,  she  shyly  mentioned  a  dance. 

The  music  began.  At  first,  she  was  still  too  embarrassed  to  dance  well,  but  she 
warmed  to  her  role. 

The  old  dancer  watched  closely.  This  girl  was  beautiful,  and  that  would  bring  many 
coins  if  she  joined  their  group.  She  could  also  keep  pace,  so  the  drum,  flute  and  strings 
played  together. 

'This  is  the  dance  the  girl  chose,'  the  older  woman  thought,  'yet  her  movements  are 
jerky.  —  No,  I  don't  think  she  should  replace  me.  Besides,  her  father  is  rich.  He  would 
never  let  her  become  a  dancer. ' 

In  each  village  of  the  plain,  it  was  much  the  same.  When  their  concert  was  nearly 
over,  the  dancer's  son  offered  to  play  for  some  local  girl.  His  mother  saw  many  young 
dancers,  but  not  the  right  one. 

Finally,  when  they  reached  the  village  where  the  river  came  from  the  hills,  they 
found  her.  She  was  not  beautiful  or  even  pretty,  but  she  moved  like  grace  itself. 

'Perfect! '  thought  the  old  dancer.  T  can  easily  teach  her  more  movements.  —  But 
can  she  join  us?' 

The  instruments  were  playing  together  perfectly.  Hearing  small  extra  beats  from  her 
son's  drum,  she  looked  at  him  more  carefully.  His  eyes  were  alight,  and  she  realized, 
'The  girl  inspires  him.'  She  said  in  his  ear,  "Let  her  dance  end  our  concert,"  and  he 
nodded  with  an  extra  beat. 

The  crowd  admired  the  performance.  The  musicians  saw  many  smiles  and  collected 
many  coins.  They  were  also  invited  to  a  meal. 

The  old  dancer  did  not  let  the  girl  slip  away.  "My  child,"  she  said,  "come  with  us  to 
eat.  After  that,  let  us  talk." 

"I  would  like  that,"  said  the  girl. 

Later,  the  old  dancer  asked,  "Is  this  village  your  home?" 

Suddenly  the  girl  looked  sad.  "No,"  she  said.  "My  family  had  a  farm  nearby,  but  the 
great  sickness  killed  all  except  myself  and  a  brother  who  is  in  the  city.  A  cousin  has  the 
farm  now.  We  don't  like  one  another,  so  I  live  here." 

"Does  he  send  money  from  the  farm?" 

The  girl  looked  unhappy  again.  "Some  came  at  first,"  she  said.  "It  stopped,  so  I 
began  making  jewellery  — just  with  metal,  not  gems." 

"Can  you  live  on  that?"  the  dancer  asked.  "These  villages  are  not  rich." 

The  girl  smiled.  She  had  good  teeth  and  looked  pretty  for  a  moment.  "A  young 
peddler  helps,"  she  explained.  "I  think  he  likes  me.  He  follows  the  river  through  the  hills, 
selling." 

"Ah!"  said  the  older  woman.  " —  Would  you  like  to  dance  for  a  living?  You  dance 
well." 

The  girl's  eyes  brightened  as  she  pictured  a  different  way  of  life.  "I  would  like  that 
very  much,"  she  said. 


The  group  continued  touring  the  plain,  now  working  their  way  down  the  river.  A  big 
marsh  had  to  be  passed  by,  because  the  musicians  knew  that  the  people  around  it  had 
nothing  to  give.  Many  looked  sick. 

Below  the  marsh,  settlements  were  often  prosperous.  Ditches  brought  river  water  to 
the  farms,  and  crops  were  lush.  Some  river  villages  also  had  fishermen. 

The  old  dancer  was  good  at  choosing  places  to  perform  in,  and  the  young  one 
loosened  peoples'  grasp  on  their  coins.  The  drummer  played  better  than  ever,  and  the 
string  and  flute  players  could  no  longer  play  mostly  for  one  another.  The  group's 
earnings  were  better  than  for  many  years. 

By  the  time  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  ferry-boat,  the  group  knew  it  was  ending  its 
best  tour  ever.  They  would  perform  in  the  marketplace  of  the  town,  then  it  would  be  over. 

As  the  old  dancer  watched  their  town  concert,  a  man  appeared  beside  her.  He  was 
small  and  rather  ugly,  with  keen  eyes.  His  place  of  business  was  behind  them:  the  best 
beverage  shop  in  town. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  watching  the  new  dancer.  "You  have  found  someone  to  replace  you  in 
working  with  your  son.  Now  will  you  marry  me?" 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  past  the  surface  to  his  true,  loving  heart.  He  had  wanted 
her  as  his  wife  for  many  years. 

"Let  us  discuss  it,"  she  said.  "Come  later  to  my  lodgings  at  the  cabinet-maker's 
shop." 

The  drummer  was  not  surprised  when  his  mother  married  the  beverage  man.  Nor  was 
she  surprised  when  he  married  their  new  dancer.  They  all  lived  together,  then,  behind  the 
beverage  shop. 

"Son,"  said  his  step-father  one  morning,  "would  you  like  to  work  until  your  next 
tour?  I  heard  that  our  factory  is  looking  for  someone." 

"Yes,"  said  the  drummer.  He  liked  the  idea  of  saving  the  money  from  their  tour. 
"Where  should  I  go  for  the  job?" 

His  new  father  explained. 

When  he  returned  for  the  evening  meal,  the  young  man  was  smiling  broadly.  "They 
wanted  someone  who  is  good  with  his  hands,"  he  told  his  family.  "I  said  I  was  a  drummer 
and  tapped  out  a  rhythm.  —  That  dance  where  we  worked  in  all  the  extra  beats,"  he 
explained  to  his  wife. 

'"Come  with  me,'  said  the  boss,  and  he  led  me  out  of  the  office  to  the  factory  floor. 
'Watch  the  man  work  that  machine,'  he  said,  so  I  watched. 

'"Can  you  do  that?'  the  boss  asked.  I  said  yes,  so  he  put  me  on  the  machine. 

"When  it  slowed  down,  I  looked  around,  and  the  boss  and  machine-worker  smiled  at 
me.  'Keep  working,'  the  boss  said.  'We  will  pay  you  well.' 

"The  other  machine-man  was  supposed  to  be  doing  something  different.  He'd  had  to 
stop,  because  the  factory's  whole  work  depended  on  the  machine  I  was  working."  He 
turned  to  his  wife,  saying,  "Hold  out  your  hands." 

She  did  that,  and  he  put  something  into  them. 

"Money!"  she  cried.  "Paper  money!"  When  she  unfolded  it,  it  was  far  more  than  any 
day's  dancing  had  paid. 


A  week  later,  the  young  wife  told  her  family,  "I  met  our  string  and  flute  players  in 
the  market.  They  were  about  to  get  on  a  bus  to  the  city." 
"Oh?"  said  the  others. 

"They  said  they  would  get  better  jobs  there." 

To  her  surprise,  that  did  not  sadden  her  husband.  He  said,  "It's  just  as  well.  —  They 
are  a  couple,  eh?  One  goes  wherever  the  other  goes." 

The  beverage  man  said,  "There  is  more  of  that  than  most  people  think." 
His  wife  said,  "It  is  wrong.  Aren't  there  laws  against  it?" 

"There  are  in  some  places,"  her  husband  said,  "but  things  work  better  if  laws  deal 
with  facts.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  such  couples." 

"Does  the  law  call  them  married?"  asked  the  young  wife. 

"No.  We  man-and-wife  couples  feel  that  would  be  wrong.  It  calls  them  united." 

One  evening,  the  older  and  younger  couple  were  sitting  talking  after  their  meal.  The 
young  wife  noticed  her  husband  absently  beating  out  a  different  rhythm.  It  was  appealing, 
so  she  got  up  and  began  moving  to  it.  Her  dance  was  more  fun  than  grace. 

The  older  couple  enjoyed  it  too.  "Where  did  you  get  that  beat?"  asked  the  drummer's 
mother. 

Her  son  explained,  "It  is  the  rhythm  of  my  machine  at  work." 
The  beverage  man  remarked,  "So  there  can  be  good  things  in  a  factory  besides  their 
pay!" 

"I  guess  so,"  grinned  the  drummer.  " —  Other  machines  have  different  rhythms." 

Leaving  work  one  day,  the  drummer  saw  the  man  he  had  replaced  on  the  machine. 
He  was  looking  intently  at  a  small  conveyor  belt  that  filled  boxes  with  their  product. 
Sometimes  his  hand  shot  out  to  remove  one  that  he  tossed  into  a  tin-can. 

The  conveyor  belt  stopped.  "Could  I  ask  what  you  are  doing?"  said  the  drummer. 

The  man  smiled,  "Sometimes  a  faulty  one  gets  made.  Those  are  removed."  He 
pointed  to  the  nearly  full  can. 

"What  happens  to  those  bad  ones?"  asked  the  drummer. 

"They  are  just  garbage." 

"Could  I  have  them?  My  wife  would  like  them." 
"Take  them." 

At  home,  the  young  man's  wife  asked,  "What's  in  the  tin-can?"  and  he  gave  it  to  her. 

"Pretty!"  she  said.  They  were  small  glossy  cylinders  that  had  bands  of  black,  white 
and  bright  colours.  Their  ends  had  short  wires. 

She  emptied  the  can,  then  chose  several  pairs  that  had  matching  colours.  Going  to 
their  mirror,  she  held  them  to  her  ears.  Then  she  hooked  their  wires  into  her  ear-rings  and 
looked  again,  saying,  "I  like  them." 

"Good,"  he  said.  " —  There's  a  rumour  that  our  factory  will  move  to  the  city.  Would 
you  like  to  live  there?" 

"If  we  are  together,"  she  said,  "I'd  be  happy  anywhere." 

He  had  begun  tapping  on  the  tin-can.  "How  do  you  like  this?"  he  asked.  "It's  the 
rhythm  of  another  machine,  with  some  added  beats." 


She  listened  for  a  moment,  then  began  dancing  to  the  rhythm,  her  ear-rings  adding 
their  colour  to  her  movements. 


The  End  of  Pain 

The  old  man  clutched  his  head  with  both  hands.  He  leaned  forward,  rocking  himself. 
If  he  had  been  alone,  his  young  friend  felt,  he  would  have  moaned. 

The  grizzled  dog  struggled  up  and  went  to  him.  It  licked  a  hand  to  give  support. 

With  troubled  eyes,  the  young  farmer  asked,  "Have  you  seen  a  doctor?" 

Still  hunched  over,  a  hand  comforting  the  dog  now,  the  animals-doctor  said,  "Yes.  A 
fisherman  took  me  across  the  river  to  town.  At  the  hospital,  I  saw  that  tall  doctor  with  the 
intense  eyes." 

"People  say  he  is  wonderful.  —  May  I  ask  what  he  said?" 

"That  was  when  you  looked  after  the  animals,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  up  through 
haggard  eyes.  "He  kept  me  in  the  hospital  for  two  days,  doing  strange  things  that  he 
called  tests.  My  face  goes  hot  when  I  recall  some." 

The  farmer  felt  he  was  prying,  but  he  liked  the  old  man  and  longed  to  know.  "Could 
he  say  what  caused  your  headaches?" 

"He  was  very  kind,"  said  the  old  man,  "but  when  he  found  my  problem  he  could 
only  give  bad  news.  —  I  have  a  tumour  in  my  brain." 

"Ah!"  said  the  farmer.  " —  Something  growing  inside  your  head?"  he  asked  sadly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  animals-doctor,  "and  the  skull  is  only  so  big."  A  cheek  twitched.  It 
often  did  that  now,  and  the  eyelid  on  that  side  drooped. 

'Does  the  tumour  cause  those  things?'  the  young  man  wondered.  "Can  the  doctor 
help?"  he  asked. 

"He  said  the  growth  needs  to  be  cut  out  at  a  big  hospital  in  the  city." 
"I  hope  you  will  go  and  be  treated." 

The  animals-doctor  just  said,  "I  am  an  old  man.  I  must  die  of  something." 
"You  can't  live  with  such  pain!"  the  young  man  argued. 

"The  doctor  gave  me  pills."  The  old  man  did  not  say  he  had  only  taken  two.  They 
had  made  him  groggy,  and  he'd  felt  he  could  not  see  things  as  animals  did. 
"Can  I  get  a  pill  for  you  now?"  the  young  man  offered. 
"I  may  take  one  later." 

The  farmer  stood  and  looked  sadly  at  his  friend.  "I  must  get  back  to  my  family,"  he 
said.  "First,  let  me  beg  you  to  have  your  tumour  removed.  You  have  become  very  thin, 
and  I  think  you  don't  eat  or  sleep  well.  It  is  killing  you." 

The  old  man  stood  too.  "I  will  consider  it,"  he  smiled. 

Later,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  the  city.  Then  he  wrote  to  the  animals  office  of  the 
crops  department,  asking  them  to  licence  the  young  farmer  to  treat  animals.  There  was  no 
properly  trained  person  in  the  area,  so  they  would  probably  agree. 

The  young  man  visited  the  animals-doctor  again  the  next  evening,  tired  after  a  long 


day  of  farming.  He  revived  when  the  old  man  asked  his  opinion  of  a  new  animal. 

The  young  farmer  looked  very  carefully  into  its  eyes  and  ears.  He  looked  into  its 
mouth  and  nose,  sniffing  its  breath.  He  felt  its  belly  and  looked  at  its  droppings.  It  peed, 
so  he  caught  urine  in  a  bucket  and  studied  it.  Then  he  gave  his  views. 

The  old  man  smiled,  "For  some  time,  I  have  been  testing  you,  and  you  have  passed 
every  test.  Sometimes  you  see  problems  sooner  than  I  do.  Please  take  my  place  when  I  go 
to  the  city." 

The  young  farmer  laughed,  seeing  he  had  persuaded  his  friend  to  go.  "I  will  come 
early  each  day,"  he  said.  "When  you  are  away,  my  brother  can  do  our  farming." 
"You  may  have  to  be  the  animals-doctor  for  a  long  time." 
"That's  fine.  Return  when  you  are  truly  cured." 

One  morning,  the  old  man  patted  his  dog  goodbye  and  started  down  the  road  beside 
the  river.  Farmers  were  already  in  the  fields,  and  he  waved  to  his  friend's  brother.  At  the 
ferry-boat  landing,  he  heard  the  vessel's  engine  before  it  appeared  through  early  mist  and 
came  in  past  a  small  island. 

On  the  way  across  the  river,  the  mist  thinned.  A  cormorant  flew  by,  and  he  saw  net 
fishermen  working  from  a  boat.  Gulls  watched  too.  A  weir  stretched  along  the  far  shore. 

Looking  at  the  water,  he  thought,  'It  is  strange  that  I  never  learned  to  swim.' 

At  the  other  side,  he  sat  under  a  tree  to  wait  for  the  bus.  First,  he  watched  a  black 
beetle.  Then  he  saw  a  wasp  enter  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  watched  comings  and  goings 
through  the  hole. 

The  bus  came.  It  was  crowded  with  people  from  farther  up  the  river,  but  he  found  a 
seat.  It  stopped  often,  so  the  journey  seemed  long. 

Since  his  seat  was  on  that  side,  the  old  man  just  watched  the  river  grow  wider.  T 
have  always  thought  of  it  as  something  friendly,'  he  realized,  then  another  rider  asked 
where  he  was  going. 

"A  doctor  in  our  town  wants  a  city  doctor  to  see  if  my  headaches  can  be  cured,"  he 
explained.  "They  are  sometimes  very  bad." 

"Ah,"  said  the  other  man.  He  was  curious,  but  good  manners  kept  him  from  asking 
more. 

Later,  the  old  man  pointed  across  a  bend  of  the  river  to  a  pall  that  it  flowed  into. 
"What  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"The  city  is  there,"  the  other  man  explained. 

"Do  people  live  in  such  bad  air?"  the  old  man  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

The  old  man's  brother  met  the  bus.  He  was  a  busy  little  man,  talking  constantly,  but 
he  lived  in  a  comfortable  place.  When  the  country  brother  had  exchanged  greetings  with 
his  family  and  shared  their  evening  meal,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  bed.  A  headache  was 
coming. 

In  the  morning,  the  visitor  showed  his  brother  the  letter  from  his  doctor  in  the  town 
for  another  doctor  at  a  city  hospital.  The  brother  explained  fully  how  to  get  there,  then 
left  for  work.  The  old  man  decided  to  walk. 


He  had  heard  much  about  the  city,  but  was  still  not  prepared  for  the  fact.  It  was  early 
yet,  and  he  saw  people  sleeping  in  doorways  and  other  strange  places.  Sometimes  rats 
were  near  them.  Before  long,  people  were  holding  out  begging  hands. 

When  he  came  to  high  buildings,  he  gazed  up  amazed.  The  people  increased  to 
crowds,  and  there  were  many  vehicles.  Everything  made  noise,  and  the  buildings  threw  it 
back.  Some  things  stank.  Twice,  looking  upward,  he  was  nearly  knocked  down. 

It  surprised  him  that  pigeons  and  sparrows  lived  in  even  the  busiest  places.  Then  he 
came  to  a  park  that  had  other  birds  and  even  butterflies,  but  what  caught  his  eye  was  the 
huge  building  past  the  park. 

'That's  the  hospital,'  he  realized.  Feeling  he  had  to  take  a  seat,  he  thought,  'Won't  I 
get  lost  there?' 

At  a  reception  desk,  a  woman  looked  at  his  doctor's  letter,  then  beckoned  a  pretty 
younger  woman.  "Neurology,"  she  said. 

His  guide  invited,  "This  way,  sir,"  and  they  entered  a  small  room.  Its  door  closed 
behind  them,  and  the  old  man  realized,  'This  is  an  elevator.'  Suddenly  feeling  strange,  he 
grabbed  a  railing  attached  to  a  wall.  His  guide  smiled. 

'I've  never  been  in  one  before,'  he  explained.  'Our  buildings  don't  have  them.' 

She  took  him  to  another  desk  where  they  looked  at  the  letter.  The  person  there 
pointed,  saying,  "Room  713." 

They  walked  down  a  hall,  and  the  old  man  smelled  things  new  to  him.  'Medicines,' 
he  guessed.  'We  need  more  for  animals.' 

At  the  room,  the  guide  said  to  someone  inside,  "Sir,  here  is  a  new  patient."  To  the 
old  man,  she  smiled,  "Good  luck,  sir." 

Looking  into  a  small  room,  the  patient  saw  a  young  doctor  crumpled  in  an  armchair 
behind  a  desk  as  if  he  had  no  bones.  Gathering  himself,  the  doctor  stood  to  greet  him. 

The  patient  offered  his  letter,  and  the  doctor  rapidly  read  it.  "Interesting!"  he 
remarked.  "—  You  must  have  more  tests.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you  with  surgery." 

The  new  patient  was  assigned  a  bed  in  that  ward.  For  several  days,  the  doctor 
examined  him  carefully,  sometimes  by  having  others  use  instruments  or  machines.  Some 
tests  still  made  the  old  man's  face  go  hot. 

One  day,  the  doctor  came  to  the  old  man's  bedside.  "Sir,"  he  asked,  "have  you  also 
been  having  trouble  with  your  back  and  legs?" 

"Yes.  It  is  my  age.  Many  old  people  have  joint  pains." 

"It's  not  just  the  joints,"  said  the  doctor  sadly.  "You  have  another  tumour  in  your 
spine." 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  man.  " —  My  condition  has  gone  too  far.  I  doubt  if  you  can  cure 
me." 

"We  can  only  order  a  more  powerful  drug  for  your  pain." 

"Ah  well,"  said  the  patient,  "I  am  old.  Death  will  come  soon,  even  without  tumours." 
"It  doesn't  scare  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  old  man.  " —  Death  can  be  a  friend.  The  real  enemy  is  pain." 
"I  will  order  the  pills." 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  old  man,  but  he  knew  he  might  not  take  them. 


A  headache  struck  as  he  left  the  ferry-boat.  Farmers  watched  from  fields  as  he 
passed,  holding  a  hand  to  his  head,  trying  not  to  moan.  When  he  arrived  home  in  late 
afternoon,  the  pain  had  gone. 

The  young  farmer  had  taken  excellent  care  of  things,  he  saw.  Inside,  the  dog  heard 
his  footstep  and  barked.  It  wagged  itself  to  welcome  him. 

Very  tired  from  his  journey,  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

It  was  night  when  he  woke,  and  he  thought,  'There  will  never  be  a  better  time.'  He 
said  to  his  dog,  "Come  and  say  goodbye,  old-timer." 

The  dog  heaved  itself  up,  then  yawned  and  wagged  its  tail.  But  something  was 
different.  This  was  the  middle  of  the  night. 

They  left  the  house  together  and  walked  along  the  riverbank.  A  rat  crossed  their  path, 
but  the  dog  did  not  chase  it.  It  was  too  old  for  such  things. 

At  a  place  where  the  top  of  the  bank  fell  toward  the  beach,  the  old  man  lifted  the  dog 
down.  They  walked  to  the  water. 

There  were  thousands  of  brilliant  stars  and  a  few  lights  in  the  town  across  the  water. 
Then  the  moon  rose,  and  its  light  made  a  broad  path  across  the  water.  'Perfect,'  the  old 
man  thought. 

With  the  dog  sitting  beside  him,  he  stood  quietly,  saying  goodbye.  Behind  him  in  the 
village,  a  baby  cried.  An  owl  hooted,  answered  softly  from  the  other  bank.  The  river- 
water  gurgled. 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  dog  on  the  head.  "Goodbye,  old  friend,"  he  said.  "You 
have  been  an  excellent  dog,  and  I  have  enjoyed  your  company."  He  waded  into  the  river. 

The  dog  watched  as  the  old  man  splashed  out  along  the  moon-path.  Then  he  was  not 
there. 

It  waited,  then  let  out  a  howl  and  settled  stiffly  with  its  muzzle  on  its  paws, 
whimpering.  After  a  while,  it  fell  asleep. 

Late  the  day  before,  the  farmer  had  seen  that  his  old  friend  had  returned,  but  they  had 
not  talked.  In  the  morning,  he  was  surprised  at  not  finding  him  still  asleep  in  his  bed. 
'Where  is  the  dog?'  he  wondered.  He  should  feed  it  before  anything  else. 

Through  the  window,  he  saw  it  lying  by  the  river.  But  why? 

Soon  he  was  at  the  riverbank.  Nearby  footprints  on  the  beach  showed  the  dog  had 
been  walking  with  the  old  man.  But  where  was  the  man? 

He  went  down  to  where  the  dog  was  and  saw  the  old  man's  footprints  going  into  the 
river. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  sobbed.  Feeling  sorrow  for  everything  that  had  to  die, 
he  knelt  to  pat  the  dog. 
The  dog  was  dead. 


PERSONAL  WRITING 


Reminiscences,  Stories,  Letters 


My  First  Thirty  Years 

I  have  often  wished  that  my  father  had  written  some  account  of  his  life,  especially 
about  his  years  in  World  War  One.  I  have  only  bits  and  pieces  of  knowledge  about  him, 
and  it  has  never  been  clear  just  how  they  all  fit  together. 

When  I  was  sixty  or  so,  I  read  a  book  about  the  town  of  Anyox,  which  had  been  a 
copper-mining  community  on  Observatory  Inlet,  near  the  Alaska  panhandle.  I  knew  that 
my  dad  had  worked  there  in  the  days  before  the  Depression.  The  book  mentioned  a  Neil 
MacDonald,  the  son  of  Rod  MacDonald,  the  shoemaker. 

My  god!  Could  there  have  been  two  Rod  MacDonalds  in  Anyox,  both  shoemakers? 
Did  I  have  a  previously  unknown  half-brother  named  Neil?  Had  my  dad  been  married 
twice?  Did  this  account  for  the  fact  that  my  mother  had  often  seemed  to  have  something 
against  him? 

I  was  born  in  Princeton,  British  Columbia  in  1933,  and  it  would  turn  out  that  I  was 
an  only  child.  That  was  the  year  in  which  Hitler  came  to  power  as  Chancellor  of 
Germany,  and  the  storm  clouds  began  gathering  that  would  lead  to  World  War  Two. 

I  know  little  about  my  infancy,  but  we  lived  in  a  house  that  was  on  a  hillside  above 
the  town.  A  path  called  the  zig-zag  connected  the  two  levels. 

The  story  was  told  that  once,  when  my  mother  and  I  were  travelling  to  or  from 
Vancouver  in  the  dead  of  winter,  our  train  was  delayed  by  snow  in  the  Coquihalla  Pass.  I 
chose  that  time  to  clamour  for  milk,  but  I  was  a  bottle-fed  baby  and  I  had  drunk  up 
everything.  Some  heroic  trainman  hiked  through  the  drifts  and  brought  me  back  goat's 
milk.  Never  a  fussy  eater,  I  slurped  it  down. 

In  1934,  when  I  was  learning  to  talk,  the  Italians,  under  the  doubtful  leadership  of 
Mussolini,  invaded  Ethiopia.  My  parents  used  to  ask  me,  "Can  you  say  Addis  Ababa?" 

My  father,  Roderick  MacDonald,  had  a  shoe-repair  and  mens'  furnishing  business. 
Since  the  Great  Depression  was  still  in  full  swing,  he  soon  moved  us  to  the  Bridge  River 
Valley,  which  was  more  prosperous.  There  were  rich  producing  gold  mines  at  Pioneer 
and  Bralorne  and  other  smaller  ones.  We  lived  in  the  hamlet  of  Gold  Bridge. 

Only  fragments  of  those  days  survive.  I  used  to  ride  on  the  long  runner- equipped 
tank  of  our  Elucrolux  vacuum  cleaner  when  I  was  quite  small.  I  remember  a  wind-up  toy 
fire  truck  from  later.  I  would  set  it  to  bump  into  a  wall,  and  that  would  release  a  spring  so 
that  a  ladder  rose  up  from  it.  Then  I  could  wind  a  little  tin  fireman  up  the  ladder. 

There  was  the  time  when  I  was  playing  on  the  dusty  lava-ash  of  the  main  street.  A 
bull  moose  crossed  through  town  just  a  short  distance  from  me. 

Brancas'  hotel,  which  was  just  up  the  street,  had  a  little  railway  with  a  small  flatcar 
that  Yorkie,  the  janitor,  used  to  take  in  slabs  of  wood  for  the  furnace.  That  was  a  great 


thing  for  us  kids  to  play  on. 

On  our  way  up  to  Pioneer  once,  in  our  1934  Ford  sedan,  we  stopped  at  the  smaller 
mine  where  our  family  friend,  Jack  Graham,  was  the  cook.  His  specialty  was  butterhorns, 
but  he  had  just  finished  baking  lemon  pies,  and  I  ate  more  than  my  fair  share  of  them, 
making  myself  sick.  It  was  many  years  before  I  could  look  at  lemon  pie  again. 

My  classroom  learning  must  have  begun  in  the  one-room  schoolhouse  at  Gold 
Bridge.  I  can  still  picture  the  school's  location,  but  I  have  no  memories  at  all  of  what  may 
have  happened  inside  it.  Presumably,  I  learned  to  read  and  write  there  to  some  extent,  but 
I  was  never  very  good  at  either. 

Early  in  the  war,  which  lasted  from  1939  to  1945,  we  moved  to  Alberni  on 
Vancouver  Island,  perhaps  to  be  nearer  to  my  mother's  parents.  My  dad  concentrated  on 
the  trade  that  his  crofter- father  had  set  him  to  many  years  before  in  his  hometown  of 
Ullapool  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  cobbler, 
what  we  now  call  a  shoemaker. 

Alberni  was  a  thriving  town  during  the  war,  because  there  was  an  army  training 
camp  just  outside  it,  and  soldiers  with  free  time  spent  a  lot  of  money.  We  boys  could 
watch  the  troops  being  trained,  and  I  especially  remember  their  loud  exercises  on  the 
mortar  range.  We  mimicked  them  of  course.  I  wonder  how  many  Nazis  and  Japs  we  must 
have  pictured  ourselves  shooting  as  we  played  'guns'.  Once,  we  found  a  case  of  dynamite 
that  could  have  been  intended  for  sabotage. 

I  became  a  collector  of  army  cap  badges  and  shoulder  patches.  I  even  managed  a 
bamboo  swagger-stick  with  a  silver  top  embossed  with  a  regimental  device.  Between 
bouts  of  friendly  wrestling,  a  friend  and  I  used  to  trade  these  baubles.  He  was  George 
Broughton,  the  taxi-driver's  son. 

Quite  aside  from  wartime's  stimulus,  Alberni  was  an  ideal  place  for  boys  to  grow  up 
in.  There  was  the  Somas  River  and  two  creeks  to  play  on  and  swim  in.  A  railway  ran 
through  it,  and  there  were  forests  all  around. 

Across  the  street  from  our  rented  house  was  one  of  the  creeks  that  ran  into  the  river. 
After  a  time,  I  built  a  raft  that  could  hold  several  boys,  and  we  used  it  in  our  amphibious 
manoeuvres  against  the  imagined  enemy  when  we  played.  Then  I  made  a  smaller  raft  that 
would  only  hold  myself.  I  even  rigged  sails  for  it,  though  I  didn't  get  to  use  them. 

Another  form  of  transportation  had  begun  to  capture  my  interest.  I  wanted  a  bicycle. 
To  earn  a  dollar  per  week  and  save  up  for  it,  I  used  to  clean  my  dad's  shoemaking 
machines  at  the  end  of  his  Saturday's  work. 

According  to  a  recent  map,  the  school  that  I  attended  is  still  there.  It  was  much  larger 
than  the  one  in  Gold  Bridge,  and  I  even  recall  things  that  happened  in  it.  My  report  cards 
have  somehow  survived.  Miss  Hodgson  ended  my  grade-four  year  with  the  comment, 
"Norman  is  a  good  student  and  a  respected  member  of  his  class.  His  arithmetic 
difficulties  may  hamper  him  in  grade  5."  (There  is  a  certain  amount  of  teacherese  in  that.) 

My  mother  had  begun  having  health  problems.  Partly  to  put  her  under  the  care  of 
specialists,  my  dad  moved  us  to  Vancouver  near  the  end  of  my  grade-six  school  year.  At 
first,  we  lived  with  mom's  parents  and  sister  at  450  East  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  big  house 
with  a  lovely  yard.  There  were  fruit  trees.  The  best  apples  I  have  ever  tasted  grew  on  one 
of  them. 

Across  the  street  from  the  house  was  a  large  field  that  we  called  the  flats.  The 
Canadian  National  and  Great  Northern  railways  had  their  shunting  yards  down  there. 


Closer  to  us,  the  unused  part  of  the  field  was  the  home  of  pheasants.  There  were  also 
garter  snakes,  but  they  were  never  a  favourite  with  me. 

Before  her  marriage,  mom  had  been  Myrtle  Sweet.  She  had  left  school  early  and 
begun  work  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Eventually,  she  rose  to  be  manager  of  the 
glove  department,  which  was  a  good  position  in  those  days.  Wearing  classy  gloves 
mattered  then. 

Dad  was  good  at  seeing  opportunities,  and  the  Department  Of  Veterans'  Affairs  was 
looking  for  skilled  craftsmen  to  design  and  build  shoes  for  ex-servicemen  with  damaged 
feet.  He  not  only  got  the  job;  in  time,  he  became  foreman  of  the  shop.  It  was  located  just 
east  of  Oak  Street,  at  what  was  for  many  years  called  Shaughnessy  Military  Hospital. 

I  went  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Elementary  School  at  Broadway  and  Kingsway  that 
was  demolished  many  years  later  and  replaced  by  Kingsgate  Mall.  Dated  1896,  it  was 
built  of  red  bricks  and  was  much  bigger  than  the  school  in  Alberni.  In  my  time,  it  was 
populated  largely  by  grimy  little  roughnecks.  Some  had  been  alienated  by  the  system. 
Many  were  from  dysfunctional  families.  The  only  way  up  for  them  was  education,  but 
most  of  them  would  never  see  that.  A  few  ended  up  in  jail. 

Mount  Pleasant  also  had  ethnic  minorities.  At  recess  on  my  first  day  in  Mr.  Burdon- 
Murphy's  class,  some  boys  suggested  that  I  should  go  up  to  a  tall  fellow  with  dark  curly 
hair  and  call  him  a  dirty  Jew.  I  went  up  to  him  all  right,  but  I  asked  what  he  thought  of 
that.  "I'm  glad  you  didn't  do  it,"  he  said.  He  was  Harry  Miller,  and  with  that  we  began  a 
friendship  that  lasted  on  into  the  first  years  of  high  school. 

A  curious  side  of  my  late  elementary  years  developed  from  meeting  a  classmate 
named  Bob  Home.  Somehow  he  had  become  interested  in  certain  aspects  of  Chemistry, 
and  he  even  had  a  tiny  laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  Home  house.  He's  bought  a 
lovely  glass  condenser  from  Cave  and  Company,  and  we  used  to  watch  it  separating 
water  from  dissolved  materials.  We  had  not  yet  learned  about  separating  alcohol,  so  it 
was  all  quite  innocent.  But  playing  chemist  with  Bob  was  risky,  because  his  favourite 
experiment  was  making  hydrogen.  We  would  put  fragments  of  zinc  into  a  Florence  or 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  then  pour  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  try  to  collect  the  resulting  hydrogen. 

Zn  +  2HC1  r  ZnC12  +  H2 

It's  a  wonder  we  didn't  blow  ourselves  up.  One  result  of  this  pastime  was  the  notion 
that  I  was  interested  in  Chemistry,  and  I  later  took  several  courses  in  the  subject. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  soon  after  I  began  at  Mount  Pleasant.  I  still  remember  the 
sounds  of  factory  whistles  and  car  and  truck  horns  as  people  celebrated  VE-day  and  VJ- 
day.  What  we  later  came  to  call  the  Cold  War  had  already  begun  with  Russia,  but  we 
didn't  see  that  then. 

The  spring  of  1947  brought  serious  flooding  in  the  Fraser  Valley.  People  were  called 
for  to  work  on  the  dikes,  and  some  of  the  boys  went  from  my  grade-eight  class.  They 
were  probably  glad  to  escape,  because  our  teacher  was  not  very  good.  I  asked  about  him 
many  years  later  when  I  happened  to  meet  the  man  who  had  been  our  principal  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  "Oh,  that  man!"  he  said.  "He  had  a  positive  genius  for  antagonizing  kids." 

In  those  days,  secondary  education  began  with  the  grade-nine  year.  That  would  have 
been  1947-48  for  me,  and  I  chose  King  Edward  High  School  over  the  Technical  School. 
King  Ed  was  on  Twelfth  Avenue  at  Oak  Street.  Once  again,  the  place  was  demolished  in 
later  years,  this  time  to  make  room  for  an  expansion  of  the  Vancouver  General  Hospital. 

In  anything  like  decent  weather,  friends  and  I  used  to  walk  back  and  forth  from  the 


Mount  Pleasant  area  to  high  school.  The  alternative  in  those  days  was  the  street  car: 
clang-clang.  However,  that  ended  early  in  my  secondary  school  career  when  my  family 
moved  into  an  apartment  building  called  Glamis  Manor  at  2908  Oak  Street.  That  was 
only  a  block  from  the  school,  and  it  may  still  be  standing. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  about  high  school.  King  Ed  had  some  excellent 
teachers,  and  two  had  even  written  textbooks  in  their  subjects.  Most  of  them  had  no 
trouble  controlling  their  classes,  and  some  even  had  a  sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Baines,  one 
of  my  English  teachers,  used  to  say  a  little  rhyme  when  the  occasion  called  for  it. 

The  gum-chewing  girl  and  the  cud-chewing  cow 
Are  strangely  alike,  yet  different  somehow. 
What  is  the  difference?  —  Ah,  I  have  it  now: 
The  intelligent  look  on  the  face  of  the  cow. 

The  administration  was  strong  but  benevolent.  The  pupils  were  generally  much  more 
inclined  toward  education  than  those  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  low  point  of  my  high-school  career  was  when  I  failed  Typing  in  grade  ten. 
(Ironically,  since  that  time  I  have  probably  done  more  typing  than  all  the  rest  of  the  class 
put  together.)  The  high  point  seems  to  have  been  grade  eleven  as  a  whole.  In  grade 
twelve,  Mr.  Osterhout,  my  homeroom  teacher  for  all  four  high-school  years,  commented 
on  the  second  report,  "Norm  is  a  student  whose  work  and  attitude  are  consistently 
excellent."  That  must  have  been  more  teacherese;  the  marks  themselves  weren't 
especially  good.  I  graduated  in  June  of  1951. 

In  our  high-school  annual,  I  was  described  as  "smiling  Norm".  Things  were  different 
then,  though  I  have  been  known  to  smile  even  in  recent  years. 

During  high-school,  I  came  to  have  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  what  is  widely 
called  work.  One  summer,  my  grandfather  got  me  a  job  with  a  firm  he  had  known  when 
he  was  with  the  federal  Customs  and  Excise  Department.  I  worked  as  a  bicycle 
messenger  boy  for  H.A.  Borgerson,  the  ship  chandlers.  The  next  two  summers,  I  was  in 
their  warehouse,  dealing  mostly  with  case  lots  of  canned  food.  We  used  to  send 
shipments  to  local  grocery  stores,  but  also  to  logging  camps  at  up-coast  places  with 
romantic-sounding  names:  Redonda  Bay,  Simoon  Sound,  Halfmoon  Bay  — . 

I'm  not  sure  just  where  these  jobs  fit  in,  but  there  are  also  vague  memories  about 
very  short-lived  sessions  of  shovelling  damp  sand  for  Richmond  Trucking  and  trying  to 
heave  around  sides  of  beef  on  the  loading  deck  at  Canada  Packers. 

After  my  grade-twelve  year,  I  made  exactly  one  trip  on  the  Union  Steamships'  M.V. 
Chilcotin.  That  was  a  cruise  to  Skagway  and  Sitka,  Alaska.  I  was  officially  known  as 
fourth  cook,  but  it  turned  out  that  I  was  washing  pots  and  pans.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
summer  studying  H.G.  Wells'  Outline  Of  History. 

On  Saturdays  during  the  next  year,  I  worked  in  Woodwards'  grocery  department. 
The  job  began  with  hand-trucking  customers'  parcels  out  to  the  parkade,  then  I  was  put 
on  the  parcel-check  counter  in  the  store.  There,  I  worked  with  a  jolly  one-armed  law 
student  named  Bob. 

Woodwards  had  the  advantage  that  a  lot  of  good-looking  girls  also  worked  there. 
Yes  —  shrewd  fellow  that  I  was  —  I  had  noticed  that  half  the  people  in  the  world  were 
appreciably  different.  I  even  went  out  with  a  few. 


By  good  luck,  King  Ed  was  a  high  school  that  offered  Senior  Matriculation,  which 
was  treated  as  the  first  year  of  university.  I  took  that,  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  me  that 
it  was  time  to  put  in  a  real  effort.  My  lowest  mark  on  the  Provincial  exams  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  78%  in  History  101.  My  highest  was  93%  on  the  composition  part  of 
English  100.  Composition  was  the  last  exam,  and  I  clearly  remember  a  let-'er-rip  feeling 
as  I  wrote  it. 

Senior  Matric  pupils  came  from  outlying  areas  as  well  as  Vancouver.  One  of  these 
was  Lorraine  Copland  from  Aldergrove.  She  went  on  to  become  a  Nursing  student  at  the 
Vancouver  General  Hospital.  When  I  accompanied  Roland  Smith  to  look  her  up  there  and 
he  bowed  out,  she  became  my  first  real  girlfriend.  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  and  we  had  a 
good  relationship,  but  by  the  time  she  finished  her  course  I  was  by  no  means  ready  for 
marriage.  She  met  a  Pharmacy  student  who  was. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  dating  a  nurse,  I  began  looking  at  Medicine  as  a  possible 
career.  I  took  the  right  courses  for  Premedicine  and  even  took  the  Medical  College 
Admissions  Test  at  one  point.  Eventually  however,  I  realized  that  I  absorbed  information 
too  slowly  to  do  well  in  the  medical  course.  It  was  mainly  a  matter  of  being  a  slow 
reader. 

That  might  be  just  as  well.  Would  I  really  have  wanted  to  spend  a  large  part  of  my 
life  with  sick  people,  humanitarian  though  that  might  be? 

As  my  high-school  years  ended  and  my  chequered  career  at  university  began,  the 
Korean  War  was  on.  Here  at  home,  the  huge  Aluminum  Company  Of  Canada  project  was 
launched.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1952,  it  claimed  my  personal  attention. 

The  father  of  one  of  my  acquaintances  from  Senior  Matriculation  had  a  hotel,  and  a 
union  kept  phoning  his  beer-parlour  waiters  to  offer  them  better-paid  jobs  on  the  Alcan 
project.  To  defend  his  staff,  the  father  arranged  for  his  son  and  some  of  the  son's  friends 
to  take  the  project  jobs.  I  was  one  of  the  friends,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  be  a  flunky  or 
waiter  at  the  Kenny  Dam  site.  It  is  on  the  Nechako  River 
south  of  Vanderhoof. 

What  a  job  for  a  young  man!  I  was  put  on  nights,  and  our  last  task  of  the  shift  was 
serving  breakfast  to  the  day  workers.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
some  German-immigrant  friends  and  I  would  thread  our  way  through  the  construction 
area  —  huge  Euclid  trucks,  earth-movers,  bulldozers,  steamshovels  working  all  around  us 
—  to  hike  in  the  surrounding  forests.  We  often  surprised  deer,  bear  and  moose  in  their 
natural  state. 

Later,  back  in  the  bunkhouse,  John  and  Rich  would  put  records  on  their  45  rpm 
player.  My  favourite  was  Finlandia  by  Sibelius,  'that  hymnal  groan  of  beauty'.  It  seemed 
to  express  perfectly  the  feeling  of  the  forests  we  had  just  been  in. 

But  life  in  a  construction  camp  has  its  ugly,  sinister  sides.  Altogether,  it  must  have 
been  something  like  being  in  the  army,  except  that  you  didn't  shoot  or  get  shot  at.  There 
were  homosexuals,  heavy  drinkers  and  the  bootleggers  that  preyed  on  them,  gambling 
workmen  and  the  professional  or  semi-professional  gamblers  that  parasitized  them. 

However,  I  proved  to  be  quite  a  straight-laced  young  fellow,  immune  to  such 
irregularities.  I  would  have  a  beer  on  occasion,  and  I'd  indulge  in  simple  ribaldry  with  a 
certain  amount  of  gusto.  For  example,  when  a  truckload  of  us  workers  were  being 
manhauled  to  the  bank  or  anywhere  else,  we  would  usually  entertain  ourselves  with 


raucous  singing. 

Roll  me  over  in  the  clover, 
Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down 
And  do  it  again. 

or 

Fuck  off,  you  bumblebee, 
Get  off  my  nose. 
Take  off,  you  syphilitic  flea; 
I  am  no  fucking  rose. 

It's  a  good  thing  that  my  character  had  been  largely  formed  by  then,  because  this 
hardly  amounted  to  genteel  upbringing.  Maybe  it  was  what  my  dad  had  mentioned  so 
often:  The  School  Of  Hard  Knocks. 

My  parents  were  far  from  being  wealthy,  and  I  needed  an  income  if  I  was  to  continue 
on  to  university  itself,  Medicine  or  no  Medicine.  By  becoming  a  teacher,  I  could  get  such 
a  source  of  money,  so  I  went  to  the  Provincial  Normal  School. 

Roland  Smith,  an  acquaintance  from  Kind  Ed,  went  too.  We  were  partners  for  the 
second  practicum,  which  took  place  at  Charles  Dickens  School.  Though  we  had 
practically  no  common  interests,  he  did  like  walking,  so  we  kept  in  touch  in  later  years  as 
well.  Walking  was  really  my  only  sport,  if  it  can  be  called  that. 

The  Normal  School  was  at  Twefth  and  Cambie,  easy  to  get  to  from  Thirteenth  and 
Oak.  Unlike  my  previous  schools  in  Vancouver,  it  has  not  been  demolished.  Both  it  and 
the  neighbouring  Model  School  were  incorporated  much  later  into  the  mall  known  as 
City  Square. 

By  the  time  Normal  School  ended  in  June,  1953, 1  was  fairly  convinced  that  I  did  not 
want  to  be  a  teacher  after  all.  I  worked  the  summer  as  a  flunky/waiter  on  the 
transmission-line  part  of  the  Alcan  project,  which  was  based  at  Kildala  Arm,  between  the 
generators  at  Kemano  and  the  smelter  at  Kitimat. 

Roland  went  too,  but  he  was  assigned  to  a  different  camp,  which  was  high  on  a 
glacier  in  the  direction  of  Kemano.  I  was  at  Dalla  Heights,  only  two  camps  from  Kitimat. 

In  1954, 1  got  in  touch  with  the  electricians'  union,  and  they  sent  me  to  Kitimat  itself 
in  a  new  and  better  capacity.  Then  I  took  a  summer  session  at  UBC,  doing  Biology  100 
and  finally  coming  to  grips  with  my  old  nemesis  and  getting  a  first-class  mark  in 
Mathematics  101. 

Eventually,  I  learned  that  I  did  better  in  university  studies  by  working  on  them 
piecemeal:  summer  sessions,  night  courses  and  correspondence  courses.  Working  and 
studying  at  the  same  time  probably  made  me  feel  like  some  kind  of  hero. 

In  the  fall  of  1954, 1  tried  teaching.  I  went  to  Alert  Bay,  where  I  taught  a  grade-six 
class.  I  found,  though,  that  I  did  not  enjoy  controlling  kids  who  were  not  much  younger 
than  myself.  I  arranged  to  be  replaced. 

At  about  this  time,  I  became  friends  with  Paul  Dickinson.  He  had  been  at  King  Ed 
when  I  was  there.  When  we  met  again,  he  was  at  Normal  School.  Later,  I  went  to  his 
wedding  in  Trail,  and  later  still  we  exchanged  letters  when  he  went  to  Toronto  to  study 


Dentistry. 

Altogether,  we  did  outdoorsy  things  for  several  years,  but  I  really  did  not  prove  to  be 
a  satisfactory  friend  for  him,  so  we  eventually  parted. 

Alternating  work  and  studies  and  sometimes  doing  them  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
gradually  putting  together  the  credits  for  a  BA  degree.  I  worked  at  Kitimat  four  separate 
times,  and  there  was  even  a  brief  glance  at  Kemano,  a  wet  closed-in  gloomy  place. 

There  was  also  an  interlude  of  planting  telegraph  poles  for  the  CPR  along  the 
Tulameen  River  near  Princeton  (studying  Chemistry  in  the  silent  dining  car  by  lamplight 
at  night).  And  there  was  a  session  of  acting  as  a  salesman-trainee  in  the  hardware 
department  of  the  old  Eaton's  store  on  Hastings  Street,  which  was  later  turned  into 
Harbour  Centre  and  the  downtown  campus  of  Simon  Fraser  University.  For  better  or 
worse,  I  could  never  get  interested  in  such  concepts  as  making  a 
penny  more  on  a  pound  of  nails. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1956,  after  a  three-month  session  of  helping  to  hook  up  the 
potlines  at  Kitimat,  that  I  met  the  love  of  my  life.  Lila  Robicheau  had  been  born  in 
Waterford,  Nova  Scotia  nine  months  before  I  made  my  debut  in  Princeton.  She  was 
raised  and  educated  in  Waterford  and  Digby.  After  two  years  of  working  for  the  Maritime 
Farm  Co-op  and  Eaton's  in  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  she  went  to  Ontario  to  be  trained 
as  a  nurse.  In  1954,  she  graduated  from  the  Brantford  General 
Hospital.  She  stayed  on  there,  however,  nursing  Ontarians  for  two  more  years. 

When  friends  were  driving  out  to  Vancouver  in  1956,  Lila  came  with  them.  Soon  she 
found  work  at  the  Vancouver  General  Hospital  and  was  living  with  some  other  nurses  in 
the  Oak  Street  apartment  building  where  I  still  lived  with  my  parents. 

Lila  was  cute.  She  was  a  friendly  girl  with  a  lovely  smile  and  fine  definite  features. 
When  she  was  puzzled,  a  squarish  upside-down  U  of  wrinkles  would  form  on  her 
forehead.  She  would  tilt  her  sunglasses  up  into  a  resting  position  above  her  hairline  long 
before  that  became  the  thing  to  do.  She  loved  the  out-of-doors,  and  she  loved  books. 
Unlike  me,  she  could  quote  from  the  very  first  book  she  had  read.  She  even  wrote  some 
poems  about  nursing,  which  were  later  published  in  a  nursing-reunion  book. 

Though  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  noticed  it,  Lila,  like  other  members  of  her  family, 
suffered  from  psoriasis,  a  non-contagious  skin  condition.  She  also  had  a  quite  modest 
figure  in  a  society  where  young  males  are  brain-washed  into  favouring  the  extravagant.  It 
was  clear  that  she'd  had  little  experience  in  dealing  with  guys  socially.  I  even  had  to 
teach  her  how  to  hold  hands. 

Meeting  Lila  must  have  caused  a  certain  reluctance  to  take  jobs  out  of  town,  and  I 
never  did  that  again.  My  last  contact  with  electrical  work  was  a  job  out  in  Burnaby.  When 
I  left  it  in  June  of  1957,  my  journeyman-boss  said,  "Don't  take  any  shit!"  Coming  from 
him,  that  was  like  a  blessing. 

I  became  an  Assistant  Technician  III  with  the  federal  Department  Of  Fisheries.  The 
work  was  at  the  Canned  Fish  Inspection  Laboratory,  which  was  located  in  a  squat 
concrete  building  at  the  landward  end  of  Ballantyne  Pier.  It  was  next  to  a  grain  elevator 
whose  fans  pumped  dust  into  it.  Jimmy  Whitehurst,  one  of  the  real  characters  I  have  met 
in  my  time,  spent  much  of  his  day  cursing  the  elevator  and  its  people  and  rounding  up 
that  dust. 

It  soon  developed  that  I  was  mainly  the  guy  who  used  the  primitive  colorimeter  to 
measure  the  redness  and  yellowness  of  canned  salmon.  There  were  many  other  products 


to  be  examined  as  well.  We  once  had  to  look  carefully  at  some  caviar.  We  all  tasted  it,  of 
course,  and  I  experienced  an  interesting  medical  reaction.  It  gave  me  a  short-lived 
hemianopia,  which  is  seeing  only  half  the  field  of  vision. 

When  the  fishy  lab  was  preparing  to  move  to  a  building  at  the  north  end  of  Howe 
Street,  I  was  asked  to  make  drawings  of  some  simple  furniture  that  would  be  needed 
there.  It  wasn't  plans  or  elevations  that  were  wanted,  just  drawings.  In  elementary  school, 
an  Art  teacher  had  shown  us  the  rudiments  of  perspective,  so  I  drew  them  using  that. 

"The  reward  for  good  work  is  more  work,"  said  my  boss,  so  I  did  more.  At  the  Howe 
Street  lab,  Jimmy  was  succeeded  by  another  character.  He  was  Fred  Hooks,  one  of  those 
men  who  had  been  marked  for  life  by  their  experiences  with  the  military  in  World  War 
One.  Whenever  he  saw  anyone  behaving  like  a  suckhole,  he  would  mimic  their  attitude 
by  saying,  "EEE-EEE,  Sargent-major,  I've  a  worm  for  your  canary." 

Working  for  the  government  did  not  strike  me  as  a  thing  I  wanted  to  do  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  There  was  entirely  too  much  concern  with  what  the  higher-ups  might  think. 
When  the  Minister  Of  Fisheries  came  to  the  Ballantyne  Pier  lab  and  I  asked  him  not  to 
smoke  in  the  examining  room,  my  fellow  servants,  except  for  Jimmy,  were  shocked. 
Jimmy  thought  it  was  hilarious.  Committing  myself  to  such  cringing  attitudes  would  be 
like  emasculation. 

After  three  years,  I  left  the  civil  service  with  no  regrets.  It  was 
early  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

In  1959,  at  age  sixty-five,  my  father  had  retired  from  the  Department  Of  Veterans's 
Affairs.  In  1960,  he  and  my  mother  got  a  job  managing  the  Louis  Apartments  at  5840 
East  Boulevard,  so  we  moved  to  Kerrisdale. 

After  my  own  departure  from  government  service,  I  enjoyed  a  proper  holiday. 
Roland  and  I  drove  to  the  Rockies  in  his  second-hand  Volkswagen  van.  The  unfortunate 
side  of  the  trip  is  that  he  had  an  upset  digestive  system  from  worrying  about  whether  he 
should  propose  to  Ina.  The  highlight  was  our  hike  from  Moraine  Lake  up  over  a  col  and 
down  Paradise  Valley. 

After  three  years  of  steady  work,  I  was  comparatively  rich,  so  I  did  a  summer  session 
at  UBC,  then  a  winter  session.  However,  I  was  beginning  to  be  disenchanted  with 
Chemistry  as  a  major  field  of  study,  and  I  failed  two  courses  in  it,  though  for  widely 
different  reasons.  I  continued  with  Math  because  I  was  partly  subduing  my  old  enemy, 
but  I  had  no  creativity  in  the  subject  and  would  never  be  a  mathematician. 

Self-satisfaction  courses  such  as  The  History  Of  China  crept  in.  At  about  this  time, 
1961, 1  began  thinking  again  of  teaching  as  a  career,  and  did  some  substituting  for  the 
Vancouver  School  Board.  It  did  not  seem  to  trouble  me  now  that  I  had  to  control  groups 
of  forty  or  so  kids.  In  fact,  I  managed  to  do  it  without  serious  confrontations;  I  was  even 
good  at  it.  I  could  apply  for  a  full-time  teaching  job. 

In  the  summer  session  of  1961, 1  took  two  self-satisfaction  courses:  Medieval 
History  and  an  English  course  that  dealt  only  with  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  was  in  the 
Shakespeare  class  that  I  met  Barbara  Lockerby  (or  was  it  Lockerbie?).  Since  I  had  been 
discouraged  for  some  time  about  my  relationship  with  Lila,  I  was  in  a  vulnerable  postion. 
I  felt  that  Lila,  "would  not  cross  the  street  to  save  our 
relationship." 

I  'happened'  to  sit  down  beside  Barbara  in  the  class.  She  was  a  slim  brunette  with 
big  eyes  that  normally  showed  amusement.  A  junior  high  school  teacher  in  Burnaby,  she 


soon  revealed  herself  to  be  a  literate  young  woman.  Having  read  Malcolm  Lowry's 
Under  The  Volcano,  she  quoted  his  description  of  a  Mexican  sunset:  "a  mercurochrome 
agony  down  the  west."  For  another  course,  she  was  doing  an  essay  on  the  carpe  diem 
theme  in  John  Donne's  poetry. 

Since  I  was  discouraged  about  Lila,  I  invited  Barbara  out,  and  our  dates  continued 
long  after  the  course  ended.  Over  time,  she  revealed  other  attractive  sides  of  her  being. 
She  could  tell  jokes  (Here  Tis!).  She  could  sing,  especially  the  ballad  Barbara  Allen.  She 
could  cook,  and  even  made  her  own  ravioli.  We  exchanged  light-hearted  poems  — 
doggerel  really. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  other  way  around,  but  Barbara  had  such  an  appealing  set  of 
feminine  virtues  that  she  swept  me  off  my  feet.  We  might  eventually  have  been  married  if 
it  had  not  been  for  two  factors.  One  was  that,  because  of  the  experiences  of  her  aunt 
Ruby,  she  was  determined  not  to  wait  for  a  man,  whereas  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  could  be 
fairly  happy  in  teaching  before  I  married.  I  wanted  a  year  of  it  under  my  belt.  The  second 
factor  was  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  bring  my  relationship  with  Lila  to  an  end.  Instead,  it 
was  Barbara  and  I  that  went  our  separate  ways. 

In  the  summer  session  of  1962, 1  finally  completed  the  requirements  for  a  BA  degree 
with  majors  in  the  unlikely  combination  of  history  and  mathematics  (yes!).  In  the 
autumn,  Lila  came  with  my  parents  to  my  graduation  ceremony. 

By  that  time,  I  was  well  launched  on  my  first  complete  year  of  teaching.  That  was  at 
West  Whalley  High  School  in  Surrey,  a  tough  place  in  those  days,  especially  if  you 
taught  grade-eight  repeaters,  which  I  regularly  did.  A  fellow  beginner  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  with  a  compass. 

When  I  finished  that  teaching  year,  it  was  the  summer  of  1963. 1  drove  my  new 
navy-blue  Rambler  station  wagon  to  Nova  Scotia.  Lila  and  I  were  married  in  Digby  on 
July  twentieth,  my  parents'  anniversary.  There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  day,  and  two 
days  later  I  had  aged  a  decade.  I  was  thirty  years  old. 


Carless  In  Dunbar 

In  October  of  1989,  we  drove  our  younger  son  to  the  airport  in  our  1963  Rambler 
and  saw  him  off.  Then  we  chugged  back  to  our  home  on  West  23rd  Avenue.  That  was  the 
last  time  we  drove  the  car. 

It  had  become  a  clunker,  and  we  had  to  face  these  questions:  Do  we  buy  a  new  car? 
Do  we  continue  paying  tribute  to  ICBC?  Do  we  go  on  paying  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses?  Do  we  keep  offering  ourselves  as  moving  targets  for  drivers  with  problems? 
Especially,  do  we  continue  polluting  the  atmosphere? 

We  said  no  to  all  of  those.  Soon  after  that  airport  run,  we  put  the  old  vehicle  up  on 
blocks  in  the  garage,  in  case  we  ever  changed  our  minds.  We  were  retired,  though,  and 
did  not  really  need  to  drive.  Moreover,  we  had  also  both  been  walkers  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  knew  the  exercise  was  good  for  us. 

The  car  remained  on  its  blocks.  We  learned  how  to  bus  here  and  there  whenever  the 


walk  was  too  long  or  time-consuming. 

Our  BC  Transit  system  is  so  good  that  it  even  brags  about  itself  on  the  basis  of 
having  won  a  North  American  award.  Did  you  know  that,  on  weekends,  you  can  ride 
from  Lions  Bay  to  Langley  for  one  $1.50  fare,  provided  your  transfer  doesn't  expire. 
That  transfer,  your  proof  of  payment,  is  good  on  the  Skytrain  and  Seabus  as  well  as 
ordinary  buses.  On  weekdays,  you  pay  75  cents  extra  to  cross  into  neighbouring  zones  in 
rush  hours  (before  9:30  and  from  3:00  to  6:30).  The  library  provides  bus  schedules. 

Did  you  know  there  are  interesting  people  to  talk  to  on  buses?  (Admittedly,  there  are 
also  kooks,  but  you  can  probably  already  spot  them.)  Your  fellow  passengers  come  from 
all  over  Canada  and  all  over  the  world. 

On  buses,  you  can  hear  all  sorts  of  things  you  would  never  happen  on  by  yourself. 
Beginning  with  something  as  simple  as,  "It's  nice  to  see  some  sunshine,'  you  can  end  up 
learning  about  the  mass  exodus  of  young  people  from  South  Africa.  Or  maybe  you  hear 
about  the  problem  of  Moslem  fundamentalists  in  Singapore.  There  are  a  great  many 
possibilities,  and  you  would  not  have  heard  any  of  them  in  your  car. 

Do  you  know  how  relaxing  it  is  to  be  chauffeured  around  by  a  bus  driver?  On  days 
when  you  don't  feel  like  talking,  you  just  sit  back  and  appreciate  the  scenery.  Have  you 
admired  Mount  Baker  from  the  height  of  the  Granville  Bridge  lately?  Out  of  sheer 
curiosity,  have  you  counted  the  ships  anchored  in  English  Bay? 

It  it  true  that  you  sometimes  have  to  wait  for  buses.  We  mentioned  that,  one  day,  to  a 
young  lady  from  Edmonton,  who  was  on  her  way  to  a  job  interview.  She  just  laughed. 
"This  is  a  picnic!"  she  said.  "Try  waiting  when  the  temperature  is  forty  below  zero." 


Three  Scots  In  The  New  World 

Despite  its  title,  this  will  be  mainly  about  my  father,  Roderick  MacDonald.  I  have 
little  real  information  about  the  older  of  his  two  brothers,  Alexander.  There  are  more 
exact  details  for  the  middle  brother,  Simon,  than  for  Rod  or  Alex,  because  I  was  his  heir 
and  came  to  possess  his  remaining  papers. 

Alex,  Simon  and  Rod  were  born  in  Ullapool,  on  Loch  Broom  at  the  western  end  of 
the  highland  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  Simon  arrived  in  1888,  Rod  in  1894.  Alex 
would  have  been  born  after  their  parents'  marriage  in  1880.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
crippled  sister,  Katie. 

Ullapool  began  as  a  fishing  village,  but  Norman  MacDonald,  the  boys'  father,  was  a 
carter.  That  is,  he  moved  things  by  cart.  Dingwall  was  often  mentioned,  and  the  freight 
may  often  have  been  fish  bound  for  Edinburgh  or  even  London.  Their  mother  had  been 
Isabella  MacKenzie. 

Rod  once  talked  about  swimming  to  a  half-sunken  vessel  in  Ullapool  harbour.  He 
also  told  about  an  itinerant  Jewish  merchant  who  sometimes  set  up  shop  in  a  vacant  store 
in  Ullapool.  Once,  the  merchant  said  to  Rod,  "Please  kip  your  snottery  beak  off  the 
vindow  unless  you  intent  to  buy." 


Alex  told  about  his  friend,  Johnny  Miley,  being  stricken  with  diarrhoea  in  the  night 
after  eating  venison.  Messy!  No  such  fragments  are  known  for  Simon. 

An  incident  involved  Rod  and  Alex  on  the  cart.  Acting  big,  Rod  took  out  a  pack  of 
Woodbine  cigarettes  and  offered  one  to  his  brother.  Alex  accepted  the  pack,  lifted  the  tail 
of  the  horse,  and  put  it  underneath. 

Poaching  interested  all  highland  youths,  though  no  stories  featuring  it  are  known 
about  the  MacDonald  boys.  It  was  a  coming-of-age  rite.  From  reading  the  stories  of  Neil 
Gunn,  I  have  realized  that  it  was  characteristic  of  Scotland. 

A  poacher  that  game-keepers  managed  to  collar  and  bring  charges  against  was  in 
serious  trouble.  He  was  a  thief.  The  law  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  laird,  who  might 
also  preside  as  magistrate. 

Some  older  men,  almost  professional  poachers,  were  respected  as  canny  outwitters  of 
the  system.  Stories  were  told  about  them  spreading  whiskey- soaked  grain  where 
pheasants  or  grouse  fed.  The  birds  would  be  picked  up  drunk  as  lairds.  Their  necks  were 
rung  and  they  were  dangled  by  their  feet.  They  weren't  cooked  till  they  had  decomposed 
enough  to  fall. 

The  commonest  form  of  poaching  was  taking  salmon  from  streams  on  the  laird's 
estate.  There  was  also  something  called  tickling  trout,  catching  them  from  ponds  by  hand. 

Alex,  as  the  oldest,  was  probably  expected  to  carry  on  eventually  as  the  family 
carter.  There  is  a  picture  of  Simon  as  a  staff-member  at  Strathpeffer  spa,  near  Dingwall, 
near  the  Cromarty  Firth  on  the  east  coast.  Rod  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 

Scotland  didn't  have  much  to  offer  its  young  men.  The  MacDonald  boys  did  not 
seem  excited  by  their  probable  futures  there. 

Other  countries  of  the  British  Empire  were  recruiting  immigrants,  and  the  next  that  is 
heard  is  that  the  young  MacDonalds  are  in  the  New  World.  Details  of  their  Atlantic 
crossing  are  unknown,  but  they  had  probably  arrived  in  Canada  by  the  beginning  of 
World  War  One  in  August,  1914. 

Rod  was  twenty  years  old  that  year.  To  begin  his  new  life,  he  homesteaded  near 
Vermilion,  Alberta,  with  at  least  one  brother.  That  was  Scottish  country  then,  and  there  is 
still  a  town  named  Clandonald.  It  was  definitely  farming  country;  an  agriculture  college 
was  founded  at  Vermilion  in  1913. 

Homesteading  meant  clearing  land  for  crops.  It  was  tough  work,  but  the  distant 
reward  would  be  a  profitable  farm.  What  upset  this  plan  was  the  war. 

Rod,  the  youngest,  could  join  the  forces  early.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  at  Edmonton 
in  July,  1915.  Simon,  six  years  older,  signed  up  in  1918. 

In  his  mid-thirties,  Alex  may  already  have  been  too  old  for  the  forces,  but  he  spent 
time  as  a  sailor  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  might  not  have  been  allowed  to  enlist.  (He  used  to 
quote  a  saying  that  was  not  very  flattering  to  himself:  "Iron  men  for  wooden  ships,  and 
wooden  men  for  iron  ships.") 

As  a  soldier,  Simon  did  not  leave  Canada.  Rod  was  in  the  First  Brigade  of  the  First 
Canadian  Division.  He  saw  action  in  Belgium  and  France. 

On  leave  in  London,  he  and  some  fellow  Canadians  saluted  a  British  officer.  They 
introduced  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  before  bringing  it  to  their  foreheads.  "Halt!" 
cried  the  officer.  "That  is  no  way  to  salute,"  he  pointed  out.  "It's  the  First  Canadian 
Division  salute,  sir,"  they  pretended.  "Ah!"  said  the  officer.  "Carry  on!" 

Another  of  the  few  stories  he  would  tell  about  the  war  involved  complimenting  a 


waiter  on  the  food  at  an  estaminet.  "Oui,  Monsieur,"  said  the  man.  "C'est  cheval." 

Rod  was  trained  as  a  machine-gunner.  It  didn't  take  many  days  at  the  front  to  see 
why  his  company  was  called  the  suicide  squad.  The  first  people  the  Germans  wanted  to 
eliminate  were  machine-gunners. 

One  day,  he  noticed  an  officer's  footwear.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "you  could  use  a  new  pair 
of  boots." 

"Yes,"  the  officer  replied.  " —  Can  you  do  anything  about  that?" 

"I'm  a  shoemaker,"  said  Rod.  "If  I  had  leather  and  tools,  I  could  make  you  a  pair." 

"We'll  rate  you  a  harness-maker,"  said  the  officer.  "You'll  start  right  away." 

Rod  could  certainly  make  boots.  A  pair  that  he  made  forty-five  years  ago  is  still  in 
use.  It's  easy  to  imagine  how  pleased  the  officer  was  with  his  new  ones  and  how  other 
officers  ordered  theirs. 

Becoming  a  harness-maker  got  Rod  out  of  machine-gun  nests,  but  not  away  from  all 
shooting.  If  his  part  of  the  line  was  attacking  or  being  attacked,  he  would  join  his  fellow 
infantrymen  with  his  rifle.  He  was  wounded  twice,  in  an  arm  and  a  leg. 

He  got  home  to  Scotland  on  leave.  There  is  a  photograph  of  him  in  uniform  marked 
'Inverness'.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young  man.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1918,  he  was 
twenty- four  years  old. 

Simon  was  discharged  from  the  army  in  1919.  Nothing  is  known  about  Rod  or  Alex 
until  later. 

Rod  reappears  at  Anyox,  British  Columbia.  That  was  a  company  town  established  by 
Granby  Consolidated  Mining  Smelting  And  Power  Corporation  on  Observatory  Inlet, 
near  Alaska.  Their  main  product  was  copper,  but  gold  and  silver  were  also  recovered.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  mines  in  the  British  Empire. 

In  Rod's  Anyox  days,  he  may  possibly  have  married,  fathered  children  and  been 
divorced.  Another  mystery  about  him  there  centers  on  his  connection  with  Mr.  Ashmore, 
who  ran  the  Granby  company  store.  Rod  may  have  worked  there.  The  name  Ashmore 
occurs  again  later. 

The  Depression  began  in  1929,  and  Rod  may  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
He  moved  to  Princeton.  At  first,  he  repaired  shoes.  Later,  he  added  a  menswear  business. 

Simon  should  be  mentioned  again  before  the  story  of  his  brothers  continues.  In  1922, 
he  had  gone  by  boat  to  San  Francisco.  He  became  involved  in  building  the  Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  and  was  probably  well  paid  during  Depression  times.  He  married  Nora,  an 
American  girl,  bought  a  home  in  Oakland  and  became  a  US  citizen.  Later,  the  marriage 
broke  up. 

Alex  reappeared  to  join  Rod  in  the  business  at  Princeton.  Had  the  Depression  ended 
his  Great  Lakes  job?  Did  he  provide  the  capital  for  expansion  into  menswear?  Rod 
apparently  taught  him  shoemaking,  which  served  him  well  later. 

Fragments  survive  from  the  brothers'  Princeton  years.  They  had  a  big  dog  named 
Rags,  which  had  interesting  tastes.  When  small  children  emerged  from  a  nearby 
confectionery  store  with  ice  cream  cones,  Rags  reached  over  their  shoulder  and  bit  off  the 
scoops.  The  kids  went  crying  to  Rod  and  Alex,  and  they  gave  them  nickels  for  new 
cones,  restraining  Rags  this  time. 

Rod  told  about  Chinese  railway  workers  looking  at  menswear.  They  would  keep 
returning  to  examine  an  item.  Finally,  Rod  wrapped  it  for  them  and  held  out  his  hand  for 
the  money.  That  was  brash,  but  maybe  it  kept  Rags  in  ice  cream. 


Alex  eventually  asked  Rod  to  buy  his  share  of  the  business.  He  wanted  to  marry 
Gladys,  a  divorced  woman  who  had  a  son  whose  name  was  Warren.  They  would  live  in 
Abbotsford. 

Rod  managed  matters,  and  I  wonder  without  evidence  whether  Mr.  Ashmore  from 
Anyox  helped.  The  name  certainly  comes  up  again  in  Princeton  times.  Was  he  operating 
the  company  store  at  Copper  Mountain?  Was  he  an  advisor  or  silent  partner  in  the  non- 
company  business  at  Princeton? 

Alex  was  able  to  build  a  house  on  Abbotsford' s  Elm  Street.  He,  Gladys  and  Warren 
lived  there  for  many  years.  He  worked  as  a  shoemaker. 

In  Princeton,  a  golf  club  was  founded,  and  Rod  may  have  helped  in  that.  He  certainly 
became  an  avid  golfer.  Golf  is  a  Scottish  game  that  can  be  traced  to  Roman  times. 
Edinburgh's  Saint  Andrews  club  is  the  oldest  there  is. 

Rod  was  introduced  to  a  pretty  thirty- year-old  golfer  from  Vancouver.  She  was 
Myrtle,  younger  daughter  of  George  Sweet,  who  was  visiting  his  fellow  lodge-member, 
Harry  Avery.  Lodges  were  important  then. 

Myrtle  had  left  school  early,  but  she  must  have  had  ability.  Working  for  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  she  eventually  rose  to  managing  the  glove  department.  In  those 
days,  classy  gloves  mattered.  She  even  made  buying  trips  to  Seattle. 

Rod  and  Myrtle  overcame  the  distance  between  Princeton  and  the  city.  They  were 
married  in  Vancouver  on  July  20,  1932.  She  was  thirty-one;  he  was  thirty-eight. 

On  July  22,  1933,  they  had  a  son  that  they  named  after  his  grandfathers  in  the 
Scottish  way,  Norman  George  MacDonald.  In  that  year,  Hitler  became  Chancellor  of 
Germany.  World  War  Two  was  already  approaching. 

My  father  seemed  to  prosper  despite  the  Depression.  Perhaps  people  used 
shoemakers  more  then,  making  footwear  last  longer.  He  and  my  mother  rented  a  house 
with  a  summerhouse  above  Princeton's  zig-zag.  In  1934,  he  bought  a  new  Ford. 

My  dad  had  a  keen  nose  for  business,  and  the  Bridge  River  Valley  was  a  good  source 
of  wealth  because  of  its  gold,  mainly  from  mines  at  Bralorne  and  Pioneer.  He  had  a  place 
built  in  the  hamlet  of  Gold  Bridge,  outside  company  control,  and  we  moved  there.  He 
dealt  mostly  with  menswear.  A  German  shoemaker  named  Otto  did  repairs. 

Off-shift  miners  escaping  from  bunkhouses  came  to  the  two  hotels  in  Gold  Bridge  to 
talk  and  drink.  They  probably  also  shopped  at  the  liquor  store.  That  was  straight  across 
the  gravel  street  from  MacDonald' s  place. 

Sometimes  miners  would  present  my  dad  with  pieces  of  high-grade,  quartz  that 
contained  threads  of  gold.  It  was  pleasing  to  have.  Gold  Bridge  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  move. 

More  fragments:  Two  great  danes  belonged  to  the  Brancas'  Royal  Hotel.  My  mother 
asked  Yorkie,  the  janitor  there,  if  they  would  eat  a  pan  of  something.  "Eat  it?"  he  said. 
"They'd  eat  the  bloody  pan!" 

My  father  met  newspaper  man  George  Murray,  who  ran  for  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
one  election  year.  Dad  supported  him,  and  George  Murray  MP  thanked  Rod  MacDonald 
by  having  him  appointed  Justice  Of  The  Peace.  'They'  sent  him  a  book  about  his 
theoretical  office,  and  he  learned  one  of  his  favourite  phrases  from  it:  non  compos  mentis. 

Jack  Graham,  a  cook  at  a  smaller  mine,  came  to  our  place  to  experiment  with  a 
rocket-toy  invention.  Maybe  he  was  trying  to  violate  some  law  of  Physics,  because  it 
never  worked  properly.  It  was  fun  to  watch  him  slingshot  his  rocket  up  from  our  high 


back  porch  though.  Its  parachute  usually  failed  to  open. 

Bob  Lindsay,  the  butcher  in  Pioneer's  company  store,  became  another  family  friend. 
When  my  mother  complained  once  about  butter  she  had  bought  there  going  rancid,  Bob 
twirled  his  waxed  moustache  and  said,  "Grease  the  bloody  stove  with  it!"  Perhaps  the 
world  was  more  innocent  then;  that  was  considered  very  funny. 

Frank  and  Peggy  Brodie  ran  the  liquor  store.  We  sometimes  visited  them  at  their 
cabin  on  Gun  Lake.  My  dad  would  take  his  lovely  fly-rod.  He  caught  rainbow  trout. 

Much  later,  I  saw  what  this  meant  to  my  father.  In  the  New  World,  a  man  could  fish 
almost  anywhere.  There  was  no  penalty  unless  a  game- warden  found  conservation  laws 
broken.  He  probably  felt  more  blessed  than  any  Scottish  laird. 

Danny  Hamilton,  an  old  prospector,  also  had  his  cabin  on  Gun  Lake.  He  probably 
made  no  important  discoveries,  but  he  had  the  biggest  collection  of  flattened  tin-cans  in 
the  Bridge  River  Valley. 

(Notice  the  names:  Murray,  Graham,  Lindsay,  Brodie,  Hamilton.  These  are  all  names 
of  Scottish  clans.) 

There  was  an  itinerant  typewriter  repairman  named  MacNiff,  who  travelled  with  his 
wife.  My  dad  always  had  him  tune  up  our  Remington.  MacNiff  s  withered  arm  was  no 
handicap  in  that. 

Our  communications  with  the  outside  world  were  tenuous.  Whenever  an  airplane 
flew  over,  people  said,  "There  goes  Ginger  Court. "  He  was  a  well  known  bush-pilot. 

There  were  trucks  that  hauled  the  mines'  supplies  and  products.  There  was  also  an 
extended  car  for  people.  We  called  it  the  stage. 

In  July  or  August,  we  bundled  into  our  Ford  and  headed  for  Vancouver.  Dad  drove 
down  Mission  Mountain  by  a  dirt  road  with  many  switchbacks  and  few  passing  places  to 
Seton  Lake.  At  Shalath,  the  car  was  driven  onto  a  flatcar  and  taken  by  'Gascar'  on  the 
'Please  Go  Easy',  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway,  to  Lillooet.  The  roads  continued 
there,  but  even  the  Fraser  Canyon  drive  wasn't  easy  then. 

Far  down  by  the  river,  we  saw  large  flimsy- looking  racks  where  the  Indians,  long 
before  they  were  called  Native  Canadians,  dried  salmon.  The  fish  was  red.  It  was 
probably  also  fly-ridden,  but  we  couldn't  see  that. 

We  always  stopped  to  see  the  Abbotsford  MacDonalds.  Alex  and  Rod  toasted  their 
get-together  with  'moose  milk',  cow's  milk  laced  with  Scotch.  Sometimes  one  of  them 
had  heard  from  Simon.  One  year,  Alex  and  his  family  drove  to  California. 

In  Vancouver,  we  stayed  with  my  mother's  parents,  George  and  Minnie  Sweet,  in 
their  big  rented  house  at  450  East  Fifth  Avenue.  My  mom's  sister,  Mildred,  and  her 
husband,  Bob  Young,  also  lived  there.  They  had  spent  the  years  1926  -  1936  in  Shanghai 
and  Hong  Kong. 

My  father  did  business  with  menswear,  shoe  and  leather  companies,  Stanfield's, 
Leckie's,  Denby's  and  others.  Then  we  returned  to  Gold  Bridge  before  school  opened. 

In  September  1939,  World  War  Two  began.  Simon  was  fifty-one  years  old,  living  in 
Oakland.  Alex,  some  years  older,  was  a  shoemaker  in  Abbotsford.  Warren,  his  step-son, 
joined  the  navy. 

We  left  the  Gold  Bridge  place  when  my  dad  bought  a  shoe-repair  business  in 
Alberni,  on  Vancouver  Island.  At  first,  we  lived  in  what  was  then  called  an  auto  camp.  It 
was  on  the  Somas  River,  which  sometimes  flooded.  After  a  time,  we  rented  a  house  on 
Kensuksie  Creek.  It  was  across  the  water  from  a  fairly  big  stand  of  forest  that  was  behind 


Dr.  Pineo's  house.  He  was  the  dentist. 

Dad  was  forty- five,  too  old  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  again.  Alberni  had  an  army 
camp,  though,  and  we  saw  plenty  of  uniforms. 

Once,  a  Mr.  Beer  showed  up  in  British  merchant-marine  uniform.  He  was  some 
distant  relative,  Engineer  on  a  vessel  that  was  loading  in  Port  Alberni. 

Despite  the  Massacre  Of  Glencoe,  long  ago  and  in  another  country  (1692),  my  dad 
became  friends  with  a  Murdo  Campbell.  We  visited  him  at  Sproat  Lake.  More  fly-fishing. 
A  creek  in  that  area  also  had  migrating  eels.  They  were  white,  about  a  foot  long,  and  I 
have  never  found  any  written  reference  to  them. 

The  school  I  attended  in  Alberni  is  still  there.  A  railway  passes  it  farther  up  the 
hillside.  The  Davies  sisters,  very  English  teachers,  bicycled  into  town  each  day, 
conserving  wartime  petrol. 

My  dad  seemed  to  do  well,  shoemaking  in  Alberni.  We  even  bought  a  housing  lot  up 
behind  the  school.  I  remember  him  falling  trees  and  burning  stumps,  almost 
homesteading  again.  He  would  eventually  have  built  a  house,  but  we  had  to  sell  the  place. 
Our  neighbours  up  there,  the  Aitchisons,  bought  it. 

My  mother  had  begun  having  seizures.  They  were  fairly  mild,  but  too  much  for  local 
doctors. 

My  father  learned  of  a  job  opportunity  with  the  Department  Of  Veterans'  Affairs  at 
Shaughnessy  Military  Hospital  in  Vancouver.  It  involved  designing  and  building  shoes 
for  ex-servicemen  with  damaged  feet. 

He  had  actually  become  a  student  of  his  trade  and  had  learned  a  lot  about  shoes  from 
Cordwainer's  encyclopedia.  He  had  drawing  instruments  and  had  already  built  many 
pairs  of  shoes  for  undamaged  feet. 

Dad  was  probably  the  DVA's  obvious  choice  for  the  job,  and  he  got  it.  We  moved  to 
Vancouver  in  May,  1945.  He  would  have  a  better  job.  My  mother  would  have  better 
medical  care,  which  finally  controlled  her  seizures  with  Dilantin.  I  would  attend  a  bigger 
but  not  better  school. 

At  first,  we  lived  with  my  mother's  parents  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Her  sister  still  lived 
there  too,  but  Bob  had  died.  After  a  time,  we  moved  to  apartment  #307  in  Glamis  Manor 
at  2908  Oak  Street,  only  a  block  from  King  Edward,  my  high  school. 

That  additional  move  probably  strained  the  budget.  My  mother  went  back  to  work 
temporarily  with  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Abbotsford  and  Vancouver  are  only  fifty  miles  apart,  and  there  was  an  electric- 
railway  service  through  the  Fraser  Valley  by  a  big  streetcar  called  the  Interurban.  For  his 
part,  Alex  had  a  car.  There  was  regular  visiting  between  the  Canadian  MacDonald 
families. 

We  Vancouverites  met  some  other  Abbotsford  people  when  they  visited  Alex  and 
Gladys,  often  to  play  bridge.  George  Black,  the  pharmacist,  had  a  Scottish  background. 
His  wife,  Hilder,  a  Norwegian  lady,  knew  my  first  employer,  Harry  Borgerson,  who  had 
a  ship  chandlery  business.  Bill  Wall,  the  barber,  could  quote  Shakespeare  at  some  length. 
Mr.  Tricky,  an  ex-RCMP  officer,  the  magistrate,  gave  me  his  copy  of  H.G.  Wells' 
Outline  Of  History. 

Our  '34  Ford  must  have  been  sold  when  we  moved  to  the  city,  but  when  I  returned,  a 
'rich'  man,  from  my  first  construction-camp  job  in  1952, 1  bought  a  '39  Ford.  That 
started  my  father  driving  again,  because  he  taught  me.  Then  we  could  reach  Abbotsford 


more  easily. 

Pleasant  situations  never  last  long.  In  the  late  fifties,  Alex  developed  liver  cancer  and 
died  in  the  Abbotsford  Hospital. 

My  father  eventually  became  foreman  of  the  DVA  shoe  shop.  He  seemed  happy  in 
his  work,  and  he  still  golfed.  He  retired  at  age  sixty-five  in  1959. 

At  first,  we  remained  living  on  Oak  Street.  Then  my  parents  became  caretakers  of 
The  Louis  Apartments  at  5840  East  Boulevard.  By  that  time,  I  was  going  to  university  in 
my  on-again-off-again  way.  After  a  while,  I  graduated,  became  a  teacher,  and  married 
Lila  Robicheau,  a  fine  young  nurse  from  New  Scotland. 

On  July  24,  1964,  my  father  died  from  a  massive  stroke.  He  would  have  felt  the 
injustice  of  expiring  just  before  he  received  his  first  old-age  pension  payment.  There 
might  have  been  consolation  in  learning  that  his  first  grandson  had  been  named  after  him, 
but  he  would  never  know. 

He  did,  however,  know  there  would  be  a  grandchild.  On  July  20th,  Norm  and  Lila 
had  taken  Rod  and  Myrtle  to  dinner.  It  was  their  anniversary  for  both  couples.  During  the 
meal,  Lila  had  presented  her  mother-in-law  with  a  note.  "Dear  Madam,"  it  said.  "You  are 
going  to  be  a  grandmother."  Norm  had  given  his  father  a  parallel  note. 

Rod's  last  words  were,  "The  doctor  says  it's  going  to  be  a  girl." 

Only  Simon  was  left.  In  1958,  he  returned  to  Canada  to  live  in  the  big  Abbotsford 
house.  After  Alex's  death,  Simon  and  Gladys  moved  to  a  smaller  place  behind  it.  In 
1974,  they  went  to  live  with  her  son  in  Kamloops.  Gladys  died  there,  though  Warren 
preceded  her. 

Kamloops  no  longer  suited  Simon,  and  his  health  was  failing.  In  December,  1975,  he 
was  in  Abbotsford  again,  at  the  Menno  Hospital. 

The  Public  Trustee  was  managing  his  affairs,  though  he  was  more  deaf  and 
unhealthy  than  incompetent.  He  was  moved  to  Shaughnessy  Manor,  on  Twelfth  Avenue 
in  Vancouver.  There  was  visiting  with  the  new  MacDonald  family  in  Dunbar  and  with 
Myrtle,  Rod's  widow.  Lai  MacLean,  an  older  family  friend,  was  often  included. 

In  March,  1976,  Simon  was  admitted  to  the  Vancouver  General  Hospital.  On  the 
twenty- fourth,  he  died  from  a  perforated  ulcer. 

So  ends  this  tale  of  three  Scots  in  the  New  World.  We  never  know  beforehand,  but 
perhaps  they  found  an  even  better  world. 


Rod  In  Any  ox 


On  page  17  of  his  book,  The  Town  That  Got  Lost,  Pete  Loudon  says, 
"Neil  MacDonald,  a  logging  operator  at  Rupert,  had  been  an  Anyox  boy.  His  dad 
was  the  town  shoemaker." 
On  page  53,  he  adds, 

"Neil's  older  sister  Jean  reigned  as  librarian  — " 

Does  this  mean  that  Roderick  MacDonald,  born  in  Ullapool  in  July  1894,  was  Neil 
and  Jean's  father?  At  first,  I  thought  so  and  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  a  half- 


brother  I  had  not  known  about  previously.  But  there  are  two  things  against  this  deduction. 

-  First,  it  is  not  clear  that  my  father  practised  his  trade  in  Anyox.  He  may  well  have 
worked  in  the  company  store  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ashmore. 

-  Second,  the  Scottish  tradition  of  naming  first-born  sons  after  their  grandfather 
would  not  have  resulted  in  my  father's  son  being  named  Neil. 

A  way  exists  of  resolving  the  question.  On  page  85,  Loudon  says  that  the  British 
Columbia  Archives  lists: 

-  480  births  in  Anyox, 

-  320  deaths, 

-  160  marriages. 

Elsewhere,  he  mentions  that  Anyox  was  largely  Scottish,  Welsh  and  North-English 
in  population.  He  also  mentions  a  Louis  Macdonald  from  another  family. 


Crack-Of-Dawn  Smith 

In  the  early  summer  of  1960, 1  left  my  minor  job  at  the  Canned  Fish  Inspection 
Laboratory.  Saying  goodbye  to  the  federal  civil  service,  I  would  return  to  UBC.  First, 
though,  I'd  enjoy  a  holiday.  My  friend,  Roland  Smith,  and  I  would  drive  to  the  Rockies  in 
his  old  blue  Volkswagen  van. 

We  left  Vancouver  and  headed  up  through  the  Fraser  Canyon,  then  east  along  the 
Thompson  River.  From  Kamloops,  we  followed  the  CNR's  main  line  along  the  North 
Thompson  toward  Jasper. 

On  that  first  stretch,  beginning  with,  "I  read  an  article  about  — ,"  Rol  treated  me  to 
his  explanation  of  world  politics.  In  high  school,  we  had  been  members  of  the  World 
Affairs  Club. 

I  also  became  aware  that  he  was  pondering  some  serious  personal  problem.  The 
evidence  was  not  a  strained  expression  with  wrinkled  brow.  It  was  the  tainted  air  in  the 
van. 

His  mental  struggle  was  evidentlly  upsetting  his  digestive  system.  I  spent  much  of 
my  time  with  my  head  either  out  the  window  or  close  to  it.  We  joked  about  it  of  course, 
but  nothing  could  change  the  unpleasant  fact. 

I  asked  him  once,  "Are  you  feeling  okay?" 

He  reamed  out  an  ear  canal,  vigorously  wiggling  an  index  finger  in  it,  then  quoted 
Walt  Kelly's  Pogo,  our  favourite  comic  strip.  '"Jes  fine!'  says  bug." 
One  day,  Roland  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  Ina?" 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  couple  who  had  come  to  Canada  after  World  War 
Two.  He  had  met  her  in  the  Richmond  teachers'  bowling  league. 

"I  like  her,"  I  said.  "She's  a  smart  girl  and  has  a  lovely  sense  of  humour."  She 
always  wondered  who  had  made  up  the  jokes  she  heard. 

Rol  brought  up  other  things  from  time  to  time  that  centred  on  Ina.  He  seemed  to  be 
considering  marrying  her  and  probably  saw  a  frightening  possibility.  She  might  refuse 
him. 


Despite  a  jolly  front  that  he  had  perfected,  Rol  was  not  a  self-confident  young  man. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  on  the  small  side,  whereas  most  of  his  acquaintances  were  big. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  joined  a  rugby  team  in  high  school  and  had  performed  fairly  well.  It 
was  a  kind  of  belonging. 

"Did  you  ever  tell  me  about  the  try  you  scored  in  rugby?"  I  sometimes  joked,  and  he 
usually  gave  a  snappy  answer.  He  was  a  witty  fellow.  Bill  Hromick  had  nicknamed  him 
Sharpie  to  mark  the  fact. 

His  wit  was  honed  by  use.  As  a  beginning  elementary- school  teacher,  he'd  had  leftist 
leanings.  When  someone  asked  where  he  taught,  he  said,  "In  a  little  Red  schoolhouse." 

A  second  factor  undermined  Rol's  confidence  more  seriously.  In  childhood  and  early 
youth,  he  had  been  plagued  by  buck  teeth.  When  he  was  old  enough  to  work,  he  joined  a 
logging  operation  in  Jervis  Inlet  as  a  chokerman,  and  the  first  money  he  made  was  spent 
on  remedial  dentistry.  That  was  only  partly  successful. 

Since  his  older  sister  had  similar  problems,  it's  fair  to  ask  why  their  parents  had  not 
dealt  with  their  cases.  The  mother  was  guiltless;  she  had  died  when  they  were  quite 
young.  The  father  had  both  to  work  and  raise  them,  of  course,  and  maybe  he  had  no  time 
or  energy  after  his  railway-company  office  job  to  deal  with  details  like  dentistry. 

There  was  probably  more  to  the  explanation.  Mr.  Smith  was  extremely 
phlegmatic.  He  showed  very  little  interest  in  anything,  certainly  not  his  children. 

One  result  of  his  father's  inattention  was  that  Rol  had  always  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of 
freedom.  Unlike  some  children,  he  had  used  that  to  good  purpose  by  becoming  an  avid 
sports  fisherman,  and  the  fishing  had  led  to  hiking  and  camping.  Though  we  had  little 
else  in  common,  his  outdoorsiness  eventually  led  to  our  becoming  acquaintances  who 
met  fairly  often. 

Since  his  father  did  little  to  claim  him,  Rol  had  very  little  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
family.  It  was  a  constant  ache  within  him,  I  think,  that  he  did  not  feel  he  really  belonged 
with  anyone.  It  would  have  been  particularly  keen  when  he  saw  that  other  people  did 
belong. 

As  we  neared  the  Rockies,  I  pointed  out  a  sign  marking  a  smaller  road  which  headed 
northwest  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache.  "That's  irrevelant,"  he  said. 

He  seemed  a  bit  testy,  so  I  did  not  point  out  his  wrong  pronunciation. 

"Remember  your  high-school  French,"  I  said.  "Tete  Jaune  must  mean  we 
are  approaching  the  Yellowhead  Pass." 

That  evening  as  we  unrolled  our  sleeping  bags  below  Mount  Robson,  Rol  said 
something  that  had  already  become  a  theme  in  our  joking.  "Tomorrow,"  he  said,  "I'm 
getting  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn." 

"Crack-of-dawn  Smith,"  I  grinned.  "—  We'll  see." 

Agonizing  over  a  proposal  to  Ina  was  taking  a  lot  out  of  him.  He  slept  heavily  and 
long.  I  would  very  likely  be  up,  washed,  dressed  and  shaved  when  the  sun  woke  him. 

For  some  unremembered  reason,  we  did  not  linger  in  the  Yellowhead  Pass  area.  We 
didn't  even  see  Maligne  Lake,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful.  The  long  straight 
prairie  roads  unrolled  for  us,  first  to  Edmonton,  then  south  to  Calgary.  After  that,  we 
turned  west  again,  following  the  CPR  toward  The  Kicking  Horse  Pass.  What  a  lovely 
sight:  Out  of  the  plain  and  foothills,  the  great  mountains  rise. 

Approaching  Banff,  I  realized  that  the  air  in  our  van  had  been  breathable  lately.  Had 
Rol  decided? 


"You've  noticed  Ina's  sense  of  humour,"  he  smiled.  "Sometimes  she  gets  off  a  joke 
without  knowing  it,  because  she  hasn't  quite  got  some  expression  right  in  English.  She 
said  her  friend,  Millie,  had  complained  about  her  apartment  building.  There  were 
tompeepers.  —  When  she  saw  two  people  arguing,  she  said  they  seemed  to  be  at 
lumberheads." 

That  evening,  at  our  campsite  just  west  of  Banff,  he  pointed  out  something  strung  on 
a  bush  and  quoted  Ina  again.  "Cow-webs." 

We  made  a  big  mistake  there,  putting  our  sleeping  bags  too  near  a  stream.  In  the 
night,  mist  developed  over  the  water,  and  we  woke  feeling  chilled  to  the  bone.  Lingering 
in  bed  was  pointless,  so  for  once  Rol  actually  was  Crack-of-dawn  Smith. 

That  day,  we  drove  along  the  mountains  that  Earle  Birney  must  have  been  depicting 
as  The  Sawback  in  my  favourite  poem,  David.  At  Moraine  Lake,  a  turquoise  gem  nestled 
snugly  in  The  Valley  Of  The  Ten  Peaks,  we  camped  —  well  away  from  the  water. 

The  highlight  of  our  trip  began  next  morning  with  hiking  up  a  winding  trail  north  of 
Moraine  Lake.  Beyond  the  treeline  were  alpine  meadows  that  sparkled  with  wildflowers. 
After  passing  a  tarn,  we  started  up  a  rockslide  or  scree.  The  trail  was  marked  by  small 
cairns,  and  it  criss-crossed  the  slide  several  times. 

After  a  while,  we  were  on  a  col  or  saddle.  It  went  a  long  way  down  on  two  opposite 
sides  and  even  farther  up  on  the  others.  We  sat  on  big  rocks  fallen  from  the  peaks  and  ate 
brown-bagged  lunches  from  Moraine  Lake  lodge.  Admiring  the  magnificent  view  of 
mountains,  I  also  looked  for  fossils.  This  area  contained  the  famous  Burgess  Shale. 

Little  scratching  sounds  came  through  the  hush  of  wind  on  rock,  and  a  pika 
appeared.  It  squeaked.  We  threw  crusts  that  it  flitted  off  with  to  its  nest  among  the 
boulders. 

After  lunch,  we  turned  away  from  Moraine  Lake  and  started  down  the  other  side  of 
the  col.  Far  below  was  Paradise  Valley.  The  thread  of  a  creek  drained  it. 

The  fronts  of  our  thighs  were  soon  aching  from  our  progress  down  another  cairn- 
marked  trail  criss-crossing  another  scree.  This  one  was  huge,  but  we  finally  reached  the 
floor  of  the  valley.  It  was  mostly  open,  grassy,  with  occasional  bushes  and  small  trees. 

In  late  afternoon,  Paradise  Creek  led  us  back  to  the  Moraine  Lake  Road.  We  began 
walking  up  it,  but  Rol  decided  to  hitch-hike.  He  stopped  to  wait  for  a  car. 

My  urge  to  completion  kept  me  walking,  but  I  didn't  get  far.  The  car 
paused  for  me. 

An  American  family  had  picked  us  up.  I  joined  Rol  and  their  daughter  in  the  back 
seat.  Deep  in  Don  Quixote,  she  barely  said  hello. 

'Huh! '  I  thought.  'On  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  would  she  be  reading 
David?'  She  was  missing  a  lot. 

Returning  from  the  Rockies,  we  followed  The  Big  Bend  Highway.  It  paralleled  the 
Columbia  River  north  from  Golden  then  south  again  through  Revelstoke.  On  that  stretch, 
we  had  our  only  trouble  with  the  vehicle,  a  flat  tire.  By  what  Rol  called  The  Smith  Luck, 
it  happened  near  a  gas  station. 

Back  on  the  TransCanada  Highway,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  last  spike  had 
been  driven  to  complete  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  in  1885.  "What  would  be  the 
pronounciation  of  that?"  Roland  asked. 

"Pronunciation.  —  Craigellachie.  How  else  could  you  say  it?" 


Near  Salmon  Arm,  we  saw  some  of  the  Adams  River  run  of  sockeye,  then  turned 
south  through  the  Okanagan  Valley.  It  centres  on  a  long  lake  but  is  generally  dry.  There 
are  even  rattlesnakes,  although  the  natives  said  they  stayed  on  the  'benches'  and  were 
rarely  found  in  our  campsites  by  the  water. 

Westward  again,  and  we  camped  by  the  Similkameen  River.  There,  Rol  hit  me  for  a 
loan  so  he  could  spend  a  few  weeks  in  England,  his  favourite  place.  On  earlier  jaunts,  he 
had  looked  at  mainland  Europe,  including  Ina's  birthplace.  Would  this  trip  occur  only  if 
she  rejected  him? 

We  drove  through  my  own  birthplace,  Princeton,  then  over  the  mountain  highway  to 
Hope.  After  that  came  the  lovely  greenness  of  the  Fraser  Valley.  We  were  soon  home. 

Not  long  after,  Roland  met  me  with  a  wide  smile.  He  and  Ina  were  going  to  be 
married,  and  he  invited  me  to  be  his  best  man.  The  loan  would  not  be  needed  after  all. 

Rol  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  At  long  last,  he  would  belong  with  someone. 


Remembering  Anne 

An  appreciation 

The  dismal  days  of  our  Vancouver  January  were  unexpectedly  brightened  for  me  by 
the  cheery  greetings  of  a  pretty  young  woman  bus  driver.  Her  accompanying  smiles  were 
like  glimpses  of  the  sun  that  we  saw  so  rarely. 

These  pleasures  came  as  I  boarded  the  number  seven  trolley,  either  starting  for  my 
downtown  walk  or  returning  from  it.  The  walk  begins  in  front  of  the  Orpheum  Theatre  — 
Home  of  the  Vancouver  Symphony  Orchestra!  —  and  goes  north  to  the  Seabus.  If  the 
mountains  across  Burrard  Inlet  don't  look  too  gloomy,  I  take  the  short  ocean  voyage  to 
Lonsdale  Quay  and  back,  admiring  them.  Otherwise,  I  walk  down  through  Gastown, 
stopping  where  Powell  Street  meets  Main  Street.  That  is  getting  to  be  seamy  territory,  so 
I  leave  it  by  the  first  bus  that  comes  along,  either  a  four  or  seven.  If  it  is  a  four,  I  transfer 
to  the  seven  up  on  Fourth  Avenue.  There  is  often  shopping  to  be  done  there  in  any  case. 

One  afternoon,  stepping  aboard  the  number  seven  on  Fourth  Avenue  with  a  Safeway 
bag  full  of  cereal,  the  pretty  driver  greeted  me  with,  "So  you  are  a  Cheerios  man!"  That 
was  an  invitation  to  talk  if  I  had  ever  heard  one,  so  I  sat  down  in  the  'chat  seat'  to  her 
right  and  we  began  a  wide-ranging  conversation. 

Something  led  her  to  say,  "As  a  bus  driver,  I'm  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole,"  and 
I  replied,  "Well,  if  it's  any  consolation,  you  at  least  look  like  the  low  man.  You  look  quite 
young." 

She  seemed  to  like  that.  "Are  you  retired?"  she  asked.  "I  seem  to  see  you  around 
quite  often." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  going  on  to  confess,  "I  used  to  teach  elementary  school."  (I  find  it  is 
best  to  state  the  level  of  instruction  at  once,  because  people  usually  seem  to  be  expecting 
more  of  me.  I  apparently  project  more  than  I  am.) 

"Ah!"  she  replied.  "I  am  a  people  person  myself,  but  I  wouldn't  have  the  patience  for 


teaching." 

"You  have  plenty  of  patience,"  I  said,  motioning  toward  the  new  ticket  machine 
beside  her.  By  that  time,  I  had  often  seen  her  helping  people  learn  to  deal  with  it. 
"Have  you  been  doing  anything  exciting  lately?"  she  asked. 
"I  really  don't  have  that  kind  of  life,"  I  had  to  admit. 
"Have  you  seen  any  good  movies?" 

I  should  have  asked  her  about  The  Shawshank  Redemption,  because  the 
extraordinary  operatic  duet  scene  —  the  only  part  I'd  actually  watched  —  had  engraved 
itself  on  my  memory.  Instead,  I  just  explained  that  movies  hyperstimulate  me,  keeping 
me  awake  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  "We  just  watch  sports,"  I  added. 

'You  hypocrite! '  I  accused  myself,  because  I  watched  through  closed  eyelids, 
making  light  snoring  sounds.  I  took  sports  naps  so  I  would  be  awake  to  read  later,  when 
we  had  our  evening  snack.  I  was  enjoying  the  Jack  Aubrey  novels  by  Patrick  O' Brian  all 
over  again,  the  finest  sea  stories  ever  told. 

"You're  going  to  be  a  busy  TV-watcher  tonight!"  she  predicted.  "There's  a  Canucks 
game." 

I  didn't  want  to  throw  cold  water  on  our  talk  by  saying  that  I  hadn't  watched  hockey 
since  the  Canucks  traded  away  Cliff  Ronning,  a  hometown  boy  who  had  made  good.  If 
they'd  had  the  chance,  they  would  probably  have  done  the  same  with  Joe  Sakic.  They  had 
no  feeling  at  all  for  the  civic  identity  of  the  team.  Instead,  I  pointed  out,  "There's  also 
some  pre-season  baseball." 

Somehow  that  led  to  a  comment  about  her  oldest  daughter,  but  I  didn't  quite  get 
what  was  said,  because  she  had  to  look  to  her  left  at  the  traffic,  and  the  words  trailed  off. 
My  impression  was  that  the  daughter  might  have  won  a  sports  scholarship,  maybe 
somewhere  in  the  States. 

Since  we  were  passing  the  local  liquor  store  by  then  and  I  had  recently  begun 
drinking  a  certain  amount  of  Santa  Anna  cabernet  sauvignon,  a  vintage  from  Chile,  I 
asked  if  she  had  heard  that  moderate  drinking  was  now  considered  beneficial.  "Yes,"  she 
said.  "I  like  to  have  some  sherry  in  the  evening  (making  the  drinking  gesture)."  Then  she 
quoted  Mark  Twain:  "Too  much  of  most  things  is  not  good  for  you,  but  too  much 
whiskey  is." 

'A  literate  woman! '  I  thought,  and  I  had  already  noticed  that  she  was  well  spoken,  so 
I  looked  at  her  more  carefully.  She  wore  grey  slacks  and  an  air-force-blue  sweater.  Her 
sandy-blonde  hair  hung  down  her  back  in  a  loose  braid,  and  the  swept-back  hair  revealed 
a  smallish  delicately  shaped  ear.  Sometimes  she  was  able  to  glance  away  from  the  road 
for  a  moment,  and  I  would  find  myself  looking  into  fine  eyes  that  showed  both 
intelligence  and  happiness. 

Perhaps  a  week  later,  a  number  seven  trolley-bus  squealed  to  a  stop  exactly  in  front 
of  me  on  Fourth  Avenue.  When  the  door  opened,  the  pretty  driver  smiled  down,  "I'm 
squeaky  today!" 

I  don't  recall  whether  the  chat  seat  was  vacant,  but  I  didn't  sit  in  it.  I  hope  that  an 
other  failures  to  socialize  didn't  hurt  her  feelings,  but  way  down  I  am  not  much  of  a 
talker,  though  for  a  short  time  I  can  make  it  seem  as  if  I  am. 

Taking  a  seat  at  the  back,  I  found  myself  thinking  about  her.  It  was  remarkable  that 
—  unlike  most  women  —  she  did  not  strive  to  create  an  effect.  The  right  ear  that  I  had 
admired  wasn't  marred  by  any  jewelry.  There  was  no  ribbon  to  make  the  most  of  her 


braid.  No  garish  red  framed  her  lovely  smile.  Did  she  wear  any  makeup  at  all? 

There  was  also  the  fact  that  I  had  never  seen  any  sign  of  the  irritating  habits  that 
many  women  adopt  to  convey  how  'cool'  and  'with  it'  they  are.  There  was  no  swigging 
of  water,  no  chomping  of  gum,  no  flighty  busy-ness  with  a  cell  phone.  Could  she  be  a 
non-smoker  as  well? 

Strangely,  all  these  negative  virtues  produced  a  very  positive  result.  What  her  whole 
appearance  and  behaviour  amounted  to  was  a  level  of  ease  with  just  being  herself  that 
was  both  rare  and  wonderful.  But  how  could  anything  be  better  than  being  her? 

One  day,  crowding  onto  the  seven  at  Tenth  and  Alma  amid  highschoolers  from  Kits, 
I  met  her  again.  "Who  do  you  see  oftener  than  me?"  I  quipped. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  tilting  back  her  head  and  smiling,  her  eyes  following  me 
a  short  way.  That  was  a  very  engaging  view  of  her! 

Another  day,  I  was  stepping  onto  the  bus  at  Stong's  store  with  an  older  man  that  I 
see  frequently.  "My  two  favourite  guys!"  she  declared.  " —  Will  you  miss  me  next  week? 
I'm  going  skiing  up  in  Kelowna." 

"Kelowna?"  said  the  other  guy  as  I  showed  my  pass  and  slipped  by,  making  for  a 
back  seat.  I  figured  I  was  her  real  favourite,  and  he  no  doubt  guessed  he  was. 

Boarding  again  at  Stong's  on  a  drizzly  day  a  week  and  a  half  later,  I  wondered  aloud, 
"Are  you  on  a  different  schedule  today?" 

"No,"  she  smiled.  "It's  the  same  old  same  old." 

"How  was  the  skiing?"  I  asked. 

She  gestured  at  her  longish  grey-clad  legs,  pointing  out,  "No  casts!  —  And  I 
graduated  from  the  green  runs  to  the  blue  ones." 

"Good  for  you!"  I  said  and  asked  if  she  had  originally  come  from  Kelowna. 

"No,"  she  explained.  "I  belong  to  a  group,  and  we  share  a  place  at  Big  White, 
contributing  so  much  per  month.  The  others  are  Liquor  Control  Board  people,  and  I  am 
the  token  transit  employee." 

Soon  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Dunbar  hill,  and  a  line  crew  was  working  on  the  wires  at 
the  Tenth-and-Alma  intersection.  As  she  took  the  bus  slowly  through  it,  the  foreman 
signalled  her  to  stop  and  talk.  "I  hear  that  you're  going  to  be  getting  a  house,"  he  grinned. 

This  sounded  like  a  private  matter,  so  I  tuned  out.  When  we  drove  on  again,  though, 
she  explained,  "I  am  getting  married,  and  I'm  soon  going  to  have  a  house  —  a  heritage 
house." 

I  learned  that  the  place  was  in  the  Kingsway  and  Joyce  area.  "That's  good,"  I 
commented.  "But  getting  married  is  a  tough  way  to  get  a  house." 
She  just  chuckled. 

I'd  noticed  that  I  seemed  to  be  reaching  the  end  of  my  talkativeness  despite  the 
pleasures  of  looking  at  her  and  hearing  her.  Luckily,  another  old-timer  got  on  and  sat  next 
to  me,  joining  our  conversation  in  an  English  accent.  It  even  occurred  to  me  to  turn 
matters  over  to  him  completely.  "Maybe  I  should  get  off  at  the  Safeway,"  I  thought 
aloud.  "The  drizzle  is  becoming  light  rain." 

"It  will  probably  ease  off,"  she  predicted,  and  shortly  after  a  second  English  guy  got 
on.  Soon  the  two  of  them  were  on  the  subject  of  bus-driving  in  London,  and  that  caught 
our  young  lady's  attention.  I  had  noticed  before  that  she  seemed  genuinely  interested  in 
her  work. 

Approaching  the  mountains,  I  commented  that  the  rain  was  growing.  "Stay  on  the 


bus,"  she  suggested. 

But,  even  with  reinforcements,  this  had  become  a  very  long  chat  for  me.  At  the 
Orpheum,  I  got  off,  saying,  "Have  a  good  day,  young  lady  —  though  I  doubt  if  you  ever 
have  any  other  kind." 

At  our  next  meeting,  she  smiled,  "Did  you  get  rained  on  the  other  day?"  How 
wonderful  that  she  felt  no  need  of  pretending  she  didn't  fully  remember  either  me  or  the 
other  day!  Again,  it  showed  her  amazing  ease  in  just  being  herself. 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  grinned.  "But  so  what,  eh?  It  was  only  water,  and  I  was  wearing  my 
Gortex  jacket  and  Elmer  Fudd  hat." 

As  she  drove  on,  I  said,  "Tell  me  who  you  are  going  to  marry,"  though  I'd  already 
figured  out  the  approximate  answer. 

"He's  a  lineman,"  she  explained.  "He  is  a  transit  employee  too." 

"Sounds  good!"  I  commented,  and  the  start  of  that  great  Glen  Campbell  song  began 
echoing  through  my  head: 

I  am  a  lineman  for  the  county, 

And  I  drive  the  main  road  .  — 

She  told  me  about  the  dangers  of  linemen  working  up  in  the  bucket  during  a  storm 
and  about  Hydro  linemen  being  able  to  wait  till  storms  are  over.  (How  did  the  song  go 
from  there?  Something  about  watching  in  the  sun  for  overload?  —  What,  exactly,  is 
overload?) 

"This  is  the  Spring  Break,"  I  remembered.  "You  didn't  take  the  week  off  to  be  with 
your  younger  daughters?" 

"My  daughters  are  nineteen  and  twenty-one  years  old,"  she  said.  "They  don't  need 
me  to  hold  their  hands."  She  added  that  she  was  happy  to  have  had  her  children  early  in 
life,  especially  when  she  saw  the  messes  some  of  her  friends  were  currently  in  with  even 
one  child. 

'Does  her  lineman  want  children?'  I  wondered  privately.  'Or  does  he  already  have 
some  by  a  previous  marriage?'  They  had  no  doubt  discussed  the  matter. 

Stepping  into  her  trolley-bus  from  Fourth  Avenue  on  March  twentieth,  I  asked, 
"How  are  you  enjoying  the  first  day  of  Spring?" 

"It  doesn't  feel  very  Springy,"  she  said.  " —  In  yesterday's  snowstorm,  I  lost  my 
poles  and  had  to  squint  up  through  the  falling  flakes  to  put  them  back." 

I  took  a  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  bus.  Getting  off  at  Twenty- fifth  Avenue,  though,  I 
walked  forward  and  said,  "Spring  or  no  Spring,  have  a  good  day." 

"I  saw  snow  on  some  flowers,"  she  remarked,  and  I  thought,  'Lovely!'  She  was  even 
sensitive  to  Nature  and  Beauty. 

"Snow  on  daffodils  makes  quite  a  sight,"  I  commented. 

"This  was  on  heather,"  she  said,  and  as  I  walked  back  to  our  place  on  Twenty-third  I 
wondered  if  she  had  a  Scottish  heritage. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  April,  stepping  up  into  the  number  seven  at  Fourth  and 
Alma,  I  said,  "Good  Lord,  you  are  working  on  the  Easter  weekend!" 

She  joked,  "When  I  realized  it,  I  was  aghast!" 

The  lady  who  got  on  ahead  of  me  took  the  seat  opposite  her,  so  I  went  to  my 
favourite  spot  at  the  back.  Leaving  the  bus  at  Twenty- fifth,  however,  I  again  went 
forward  to  say  a  last  word. 

At  the  stop,  the  pretty  driver  turned,  saying  happily,  "I  have  something  to  show  you," 


and  she  showed  her  brand  new  engagement  ring.  "He  made  it  official!"  she  smiled. 

I  admired  the  ring  briefly,  congratulated  her  warmly,  then  got  off. 

One  day,  I  was  downtown  later  in  the  afternoon  than  usual.  I  glanced  in  the  right 
direction  just  in  time  to  see  her  making  the  turn  off  Pender  Street  onto  Granville.  As  I 
looked  up,  she  leaned  forward  over  the  steering  wheel,  and  her  position  reminded  me  of 
the  figureheads  on  sailing  ships.  But  they  were  only  made  of  wood. 

"Hello,  you!"  she  greeted  me  when  I  got  aboard  next  at  the  end  of  my  downtown 
walk. 

"You  have  a  new  sweater,"  I  noticed.  It  was  dark  blue,  perhaps  navy  blue. 
"The  other  one  was  falling  apart,"  she  smiled. 

The  seat  opposite  her  was  occupied  by  an  elderly  man  with  portable  breathing 
apparatus,  so  I  went  to  the  back  as  usual.  I  got  off  again  at  Georgia  Street  for  some 
shopping. 

On  the  following  number  seven,  I  remembered  her  greeting.  It  had  sounded 
pleasantly  familiar,  but  it  also  pointed  out  something  I  had  thought  of  before.  We  should 
be  using  our  names. 

That  thought  led  to  speculation  about  what  hers  might  be.  Of  all  the  names  that  girls 
are  given,  my  favourite  is  Anne,  so  I  guessed  that,  and  it  seemed  to  suit  her  perfectly. 

A  transit  company  reorganization  was  pending,  with  all  the  drivers  being  shifted 
around.  As  I  boarded  her  bus  at  Fourth  and  Alma  on  April  nineteenth,  she  exclaimed, 
"How  appropriate  that  I  should  meet  you  on  my  last  day!" 

"Your  last  day?"  I  said,  already  feeling  a  sense  of  loss  as  I  took  a  seat.  "Are  you 
being  reorganized  onto  a  different  route?" 

"I  will  be  doing  holiday  relief,"  she  explained.  "I'm  quite  excited  about  it.  —  But 
first  I  get  a  week's  holiday  myself.  I  don't  mind  a  week  off  in  April." 

On  the  way  up  Dunbar  hill,  we  talked  a  bit  about  the  Canucks  getting  into  the 
playoffs  and  about  Trevor  Linden  being  back  with  them.  I  even  began  wondering  if  I 
should  start  watching  hockey  again.  At  Twenty- fifth  Avenue,  I  stood  to  get  off. 

As  the  bus  stopped,  I  said,  "In  case  we  meet  again  someday,  the  name  is  Norm." 

She  reached  out  a  hand  to  shake,  saying,  "I'm  Anne." 

We  touched  briefly,  then  went  our  separate  ways  —  probably  forever. 


Confession  Time 

"I  recently  became  a  liar,"  I  confessed. 

Joel's  head  snapped  up.  He'd  been  examining  Michener's  Japanese  Prints  on  our 
coffee  table.  Light  glinted  off  his  glasses,  and  he  said  in  his  marvellous  voice,  "You,  who 
believe  truth  is  the  word  of  God  (if  there  is  a  God),  are  lying?" 

"Right,"  I  said.  "I've  begun  trafficking  in  the  Devil's  word  —  if  there  is  a  Devil." 

Joel  ran  a  hand  over  his  tight  curly  hair,  suggesting  hopefully,  "Perhaps  what  you 
said  is  a  white  lie." 

"I'll  tell  you  about  it,"  I  said.  "Judge  my  guilt." 


He  nodded  agreement  and  I  continued.  "I  have  a  long-standing  acquaintance  that  I've 
known  since  high  school.  Our  interests  are  very  different,  but  one  thing  keeps  us  in  touch: 
We  both  love  walking. 

"After  retiring,  we  fell  into  the  habit  of  walking  every  Sunday  morning.  First,  we 
would  breakfast  at  some  cafe.  Then  we  would  walk  along  the  dike  or  English  Bay, 
depending  on  whether  I  went  to  his  place  or  vice  versa." 

"Sounds  great!"  Joel  commented,  his  touchy-feely  fingertips  caressing  a  cloisonne 
piece  on  the  table.  The  fingers  must  be  getting  dirty;  we  hadn't  dusted  there  lately. 

"Enter  the  problem:"  I  continued,  "His  wife  was  diagnosed  as  having  Parkinson's 
disease.  They  had  nothing  else  to  command  their  attention,  so  her  disease  began  taking 
them  over. 

"It  may  sound  cruel,  but  I  argued  that  he  should  distance  himself  slightly,  not  be  too 
influenced  by  her  problem.  He  is  remarkably  impervious  to  suggestion  however.  It  did 
not  surprise  me  that  the  advice  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

"She  joined  a  support  group  of  fellow  sufferers,  and  he  got  to  drive  her  to  meetings. 

"An  aggravating  factor  was  that,  in  desperation,  they  began  trying  non-scientific 
'solutions':  various  kinds  of  quackery." 

Joel  remarked,  "You  haven't  yet  become  a  liar." 

Grinning,  I  went  on.  "I  saw  the  effects  of  all  this  on  my  acquaintance.  His 
conversation  was  increasingly  about  doctors,  who  became  an  aspect  of  their  social  life.  It 
concentrated  more  on  disease  and  something  called  'wellness'.  I  heard  all  about 
'medications'  (even  'potions'!)  and  distressing  details  of  systematized  quackery. 

"These  issues  had  come  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  discuss  them.  But  I  was  the  the  wrong  person  to  hear  them.  To  me,  our 
meetings  began  seeming  like  lessons  in  how  not  to  grow  old. 

"Finally,  I  realized  my  acquaintance  was  no  longer  good  for  me.  I  saw  that  I  had  to 
curtail  our  meetings.  That's  when  I  lied. 

"I  pretended  that  a  new  work  of  fiction  was  fact.  Previously,  I  had  always  kept  those 
supposed  opposites  separate.  Now  I  deliberately  mingled  them.  I  pretended  I  could  only 
walk  with  him  every  second  weekend  in  future,  because  I  had  to  begin  paying  attention  to 
my  story's  heroine." 

"Tell  me  the  story,"  Joel  suggested. 

"Listen,  Lila's  starting  the  dishes.  I  should  help  her.  I'll  show  you  the  story." 
"Okay." 

I  got  the  latest  printout  from  the  den,  handing  it  over.  As  I  went  to  help  Lila,  Joel 
began  reading. 


Sasha 

A  Study  Of  A  Character 

The  door  was  only  partly  opened  for  me  to  walk  in  out  of  the  night  when  the  old  fart 


blurted,  "Holy  shit!"  He  was  reacting  to  my  size.  I  am  a  B-I-I-G-G  dog,  a  Rotweiler.  My 
name  is  Sasha. 

His  wife,  Lila,  was  much  more  polite.  As  I  entered,  she  may  have  thought  the  same 
thing,  but  she  didn't  say  it,  even  though  my  145  pounds  outweighed  her  by  at  least  fifteen 
pounds. 

When  I  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  with  Rod  holding  my  leash,  he  said,  "Look  at  the 
happy  tails!"  I  like  people,  and  my  extremely  short  tail-stub  was  moving  rapidly  back  and 
forth  as  the  old  folks  welcomed  me. 

They  marvelled  at  my  big  head  and  the  bull-like  breadth  of  my  back.  They  admired 
my  black  and  reddish-tan  colouring  and  the  large  'pumpkinseeds'  over  my  eyes.  They 
were  impressed  by  the  understanding  in  the  big  dark  eyes  themselves,  and  the  old  guy 
said,  "She  looks  smarter  than  a  lot  of  people." 

I  yawned  self-consciously,  curling  my  pink  tongue  up  and  back,  revealing  my  huge 
teeth.  "Wow!"  they  both  said. 

Rod  and  I  had  been  forced  to  move  out  of  the  house  we  had  rented  with  Mike  on  the 
East  Side.  The  property  had  been  sold  out  from  under  us.  We  two  were  now  moving  into 
the  basement  of  his  parents'  house.  They  were  in  their  late  sixties,  but  still  fairly  active. 
They  did  not  have  any  pets,  but  there  had  been  a  cat  named  Nipper  when  Rod  was  little. 

The  next  morning,  I  found  that  I  had  a  fine  big  yard  as  my  territory.  It  had  been 
fenced  in  to  show  its  limits,  and  I  did  not  need  to  test  them.  However,  I  did  have  to 
defend  the  yard  with  some  ferocious  barks  from  pesky  people  (some  with  dogs)  who 
ventured  too  close. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  people  were  neighbours.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  I 
accepted  that  the  Kellers  had  any  right  to  be  in  their  yard.  Al  was  forever  whistling  and 
had  a  rah-rah  kind  of  voice  that  seemed  to  irritate  me. 

An  especially  good  thing  about  the  yard  was  that  there  were  plenty  of  places  to 
deliver  myself  of  my  productions.  There  were  even  cedar  trees  that  gave  protection  for 
producing  in  times  of  rain.  Before  long,  brown  spots  were  developing  on  the  grass  here 
and  there  from  my  liquid  jobs.  Luckily,  the  old  folks  were  not  lawn-proud. 

They  chuckled  at  the  way  I  sniffed  around  very  carefully,  choosing  just  the  right 
place  for  a  solid  production,  then  laughed  to  see  me  sprint  away  as  soon  as  I'd  deposited 
it.  Oddly,  they  covered  those  accomplishments  with  various  containers  —  to  discourage 
the  flies  that  immediately  found  them,  they  said. 

Since  I  am  a  solidly  fruitful  doggie,  a  disposal  problem  rapidly  developed.  "Flush  it 
down  your  toilet,"  suggested  the  old  guy.  "The  sewage  system  won't  object." 

The  yard  provided  other  benefits.  One  is  the  kind  of  grass  that  us  dogs  need  to  keep 
our  digestive  systems  tuned  up.  Another  is  a  good  selection  of  spots  to  lie  in  and  sun 
myself  when  there  happens  to  be  sun.  Sometimes  I  lie  flat  on  my  back  and  kick  my  legs 
in  the  air  for  sheer  pleasure. 

In  the  yard,  my  nose  is  constantly  at  work  picking  up  scents.  The  forest  of  Pacific 
Spirit  Park  is  only  a  block  away,  and  maybe  I  catch  smells  from  there  —  coyotes,  for 
example,  or  raccoons  or  skunks.  Some  smells,  though,  are  from  the  yard  itself,  because 
cats  come  and  go  whenever  I'm  not  out  there. 

I  would  chase  those  cats  if  I  had  the  chance,  but  one  day  I  just  lay  under  a  cedar 


watching  one  in  the  Kellers'  yard.  It  had  the  same  kind  of  silver- tabby  coat  as  the  kitty  I 
used  to  play  with  and  even  try  to  mother  in  my  puppy  days. 

In  the  yard,  I  can  also  watch  insects  and  birds  if  I  want  to.  Crows  most  often  catch 
my  attention.  I  hate  them,  and  growl  or  bark  at  them. 

Despite  all  this  about  the  yard,  I  am  mostly  an  indoor  dog  and  spend  a  lot  of  time, 
both  downstairs  and  upstairs,  in  the  sleeping  position.  Downstairs,  I  am  often  to  be  found 
at  Rod's  feet,  nearly  on  them.  I  also  like  to  stretch  out  on  the  cold  linoleum  floor  by  the 
workbench. 

Upstairs,  my  favourite  lying-down  place  is  the  carpet  by  Lila's  bed.  If  I  am  touching 
the  bed,  she  can  feel  it  vibrate  whenever  I  growl  to  defend  her.  She  and  I  have  become 
good  friends,  and  if  I  am  scolded  for  barking  too  much  out  the  big  front  window  I  go  to 
her  for  consolation. 

I  also  favour  lying  in  doorways,  because  they  are  cooler.  I  may  grumble  or  even 
growl  at  people  who  step  over  me  in  such  awkward  positions. 

Since  the  old  guy  has  only  one  door  to  his  room  and  doesn't  want  me  blocking  it,  he 
sets  a  stool  there  on  its  side.  He  jokes  that  it's  his  artificial  dog.  It  never  growls  at  him, 
and  one  day  I  heard  him  say  as  he  stepped  over  it,  "Good  dog!"  But  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
gives  it  friendly  pats,  the  way  he  pats  me. 

I  would  love  to  stretch  out  in  the  upstairs  bathroom  with  its  cool  floor  and  usually 
open  window,  but  one  day  the  old  guy  disturbed  my  rest  there  and  I  showed  my 
impressive  teeth.  He  blew  up,  because  his  home  is  his  castle.  From  that  day,  the  bathroom 
door  has  been  closed  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I've  hardly  had  to  show  him  my  choppers 
since. 

Standing,  sitting  or  lying  down,  I  feel  keenly  that  guarding  is  my  job.  Any  noise  that 
I  don't  recognize  is  greeted  with  a  bark  —  often  a  very  loud  bark.  Clunks  from  Al  Keller 
shifting  lumber,  the  flop  of  flyers  landing  on  the  doorstep,  the  voices  of  children  and 
many  other  things  draw  blasts  from  me.  The  mailman  gets  one  nearly  every  day,  partly 
because  I  hate  uniforms. 

"Relax!"  Rod  invariably  orders.  That's  easy  for  him  to  say;  he's  not  on  guard. 

One  day,  a  young  man  rang  the  doorbell  to  ask  about  me.  I  was  downstairs  and 
didn't  get  to  bark  at  him,  but  maybe  that  was  just  as  well. 

He  said  to  the  old  guy,  "I  see  from  your  Beware  Of  Dog  sign  that  you  have  an  animal 
which  is  not  on  our  list  of  licensed  pets." 

"She  doesn't  run  on  the  streets,"  the  old  guy  explained. 

"She  still  has  to  be  licensed,"  the  young  man  said.  "Here's  a  registration  form.  You 
have  three  days  to  settle  the  matter." 

I  had  remained  unlicensed  because  Rod  hates  compulsion  in  any  form  and  would  not 
bow  to  bureaucratic  pressure.  But  the  old  folks  saw  that  I  could  be  taken  away  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Pound.  "We  can't  let  that  happen  to  her,"  they  said.  "It  would  be  the 
worst  thing  in  her  whole  life."  I  was  duly  licensed  as  a  spayed  female. 

Most  of  the  young  men  who  come  calling  are  visitors,  and  I  like  them.  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  presence  of  young  men;  they  are  my  favourite  kind  of  people.  If  I  am  on  guard 
upstairs  when  one  comes  to  Rod's  door,  I  immediately  go  down. 

The  most  frequent  visitor  is  Dave,  who  lives  not  far  away.  He  is  also  called  Uvvie 
because,  when  he  was  little,  his  grandmother  called  him  Lovey.  He  couldn't  pronounce 
that,  and  when  people  asked  his  name  he  would  say  Uvvie.  The  name  stuck.  He's  a  bit 


apprehensive  of  me,  but  I  always  go  to  meet  him  when  he  appears. 

Sometimes  Jay  comes.  There  is  never  any  doubt  about  his  arrival,  because  he  has  a 
big  house-filling  voice.  He  is  the  human  that  Oscar,  my  father,  belongs  to,  and  he  brings 
dear  old  dad's  scent  with  him.  Once  in  a  while,  he  brings  dear  old  dad  himself,  and  we 
have  a  partial  family  reunion.  Another  friend  of  Jay  owns  mom. 

My  favourite  among  the  young  men  visitors  is  John  Stenning.  When  Rod  announces, 
"The  Johnnies  are  coming!"  I  cock  my  head  on  one  side,  which  seems  to  help  me 
understand.  Then  I  get  excited  and  look  expectantly  at  the  door. 

John  is  all  but  a  Black  Belt,  and  he  teaches  Martial  Arts.  Right  from  my  puppyhood, 
he  has  rough-housed  with  me,  and  I  have  always  loved  it.  Sometimes  he  and  Rod  order  in 
Chinese  food,  which  I  also  love. 

Like  all  self-respecting  dogs,  my  main  interest  is  food.  My  basic  diet  is  'crunchies'. 
Rod  buys  them  in  huge  bags  at  the  local  pet- food  store,  and  it  happens  so  often  that  I 
must  be  one  of  their  favourite  customers. 

If  I  don't  have  enough  in  my  bowl,  I  may  briefly  raise  an  I-need-something  forepaw. 
Despite  its  hugeness,  the  gesture  is  gentle,  even  puppy-like.  Somehow  it  makes  me  seem 
more  like  a  little  dog. 

Another  fundamental  of  my  daily  diet  is  the  "special  types"  which  I  have  at 
suppertime,  a  concoction  that  Rod  cooks  himself.  It  contains  things  that  Lila  assembles: 
ground  beef,  brown  rice,  red  peppers,  carrots  and  onions.  The  old  guy  jokes  about  it, 
"When  her  ancestors  were  hunting  in  South  Germany,  they  weren't  after  brown  rice."  But 
the  fact  is  that  I  have  thrived  on  what  I  eat. 

Sometimes  Rod  will  say,  "Come  and  get  some  cold-cold  for  your  tummies,"  and  I 
oblige.  The  rhythm  of  my  drinking  once  inspired  a  rare  display  of  dancing  in  the  old  guy: 
slurp-SLURP,  slurp-SLURP,  slurp-SLURP. 

Aside  from  my  basic  diet,  I  usually  get  my  cut  of  whatever  the  humans  are  eating. 
Chocolate  is  an  exception,  because  it  contains  theobromine,  which  is  bad  for  us  dogs. 
But,  for  example,  when  the  old  folks  have  their  afternoon  tea,  I  get  a  little  bite  for  almost 
every  big  bite  they  have. 

When  anyone  else  is  eating  and  I  have  nothing  of  my  own,  my  big  dark  eyes  are 
unblinkingly  fixed  on  them.  I  may  pant  loudly,  reminding  them  of  my  presence. 
Sometimes  I  will  also  rest  my  muzzle  on  their  leg  to  keep  them  reminded.  I  may  raise  the 
I-need-something  paw.  As  a  last  resort,  I  may  whine  a  bit.  Rod  calls  that  Tassying' 
(Lassie  +  i-n-g).  The  old  folks  apply  that  term  to  his  nagging  as  well. 

Rod  saves  me  some  of  nearly  all  the  foods  he  has,  so  I  am  familiar  with  practically 
everything  humans  eat.  I  even  like  foods  that  are  spicy  hot,  though  they  may  not  always 
agree  with  me. 

When  my  stomach  is  upset,  Rod  or  Lila  will  usually  cook  up  a  traditional  Scottish 
dish.  "Come  and  get  some  oatmeal  for  your  tummies,"  Rod  will  call.  When  I  am  not 
upset,  Lila  may  offer  a  treat  of  chicken  parts  that  she  cooks  for  me:  livers,  gizzards, 
hearts,  or  the  meat  off  backs. 

My  favourite  time  is  when  my  humans  order  pizza.  I  know  the  routine,  and  once  the 
order  has  been  phoned  in  will  watch  excitedly  out  the  big  front  window  for  the  delivery 
man.  I  don't  get  the  crust,  because  wheat  products  aren't  good  for  me,  but  Rod  saves  me 
a  good  sampling  of  the  cheese  and  other  toppings. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  food,  the  kitchen  is  my  favourite  room.  When  the  sun  is 


shining,  it  has  further  attractions.  There  are  both  moving  shadows  and  spots  of  light 
reflected  off  pots  and  cutlery.  Even  when  I  was  a  pup,  living  in  the  house  that  Rod  called 
the  Mould  Palace,  lights  and  shadows  fascinated  me.  He  used  to  lift  me  up  for  a  closer 
look  at  things  that  were  too  high  for  me. 

I  still  try  to  catch  shadows  on  the  floor,  but  even  my  huge  paws  can't  manage  it.  I 
regularly  look  at  reflections  on  the  ceiling  and  will  often  rear  up  a  bit,  whining  slightly  in 
frustration. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  lights  magically  appeared  in  the  living  room,  and  they  were  in 
colour.  They  were  attached  to  a  tree  —  a  tree  in  the  living  room.  It  had  a  silver-coloured 
angel  figure  at  the  top,  and  under  it  were  brightly  wrapped  packages  of  many  different 
sizes.  Some  even  contained  treats  for  me. 

I  was  very  good  about  that  tree,  even  though  its  lights  reflected  enticingly  on  the 
ceiling.  I  did  not  rear  up  at  them,  try  to  paw  them,  or  even  whine.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
again. 


Vivian  Marshall 

I  imagined  her  name.  The  rest  was  beautifully  real.  Seeing  her  so  often,  thinking  of 
her  so  much,  I  finally  dreamed  up  the  name.  It  just  came  to  me.  I  liked  it,  but  the  young 
woman  herself  was  much  better. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  at  a  church  rummage  sale  that  my  wife  and  I  went  to, 
mainly  looking  for  books.  Being  a  head  taller  than  anyone  else,  Vivian  was  easy  to  see. 

It  wasn't  just  that.  She  had  long  dark  hair  of  the  kind  I  call  coherent  —  each  strand 
moving  closely  in  phase  with  all  other  strands.  It  had  a  clean  healthy  gleam.  Fairly  close, 
once,  I  saw  a  strand  of  it  curving  down  over  the  fine  lightly  tanned  skin  of  one  shoulder. 
Somehow  that  pulled  gently  at  my  heart. 

I  respond  to  hair,  especially  a  full  rich  head  of  it.  As  the  saying  goes,  it  'turns  me 
on'.  Perhaps,  deep  down,  it  symbolizes  fertility  for  me. 

I'm  afraid  I  stared  at  her.  It  wasn't  just  the  hair.  She  was  young,  but  not  too  young, 
and  she  was  dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  a  plain  white  blouse  that  revealed  a  lithe  figure 
with  roundnesses  and  fullnesses  in  all  the  right  places.  She  also  had  dark  eyes  that  no 
doubt  had  great  depths.  If  she  ever  looked  at  me,  I  would  probably  be  sunk. 

There  was  something  else,  another  attraction.  At  first,  I  didn't  know  what;  I  only  felt 
it.  Later,  it  dawned  on  me.  Except  for  her  height,  she  was  much  like  the  girl  I  was 
struggling  to  create  as  the  heroine  of  my  novel. 

Still  later,  I  thought,  'We  have  been  talking  about  expanding  our  circle  of 
acquaintance.  I  would  love  to  expand  it  in  that  direction. ' 

The  next  time  I  saw  Vivian  was  at  another  sale.  Like  Lila  and  me,  she  seemed  to  be 
there  for  both  fun  and  profit.  I  wondered  if  she  was  with  anyone.  If  she  was,  I  didn't  see 
them,  but  it  still  seemed  likely.  How  could  such  a  lovely  young  woman  be  unmarried? 

For  the  same  reasons  as  before,  I  stared  again.  Was  I  memorizing  her  features? 


Maybe  it  was  more  complicated  than  that:  not  just  the  features,  their  effect  as  well.  Her 
hair  was  short  now,  but  that  didn't  seem  to  matter.  She  was  even  more  like  my  heroine.  In 
any  case  —  regrettably  —  I  could  not  say  much  about  hair  in  the  kind  of  writing  I  did. 

My  third  view  of  her  was  from  closer  range,  and  I  saw  something  new.  Below  one 
eye  was  an  area  where  the  veins  were  more  noticeable  than  is  ideal.  She  touched  it 
briefly. 

Should  my  heroine  have  this  feature?  The  book  was  already  too  big,  but  I  could 
imagine  some  good  scenes  based  on  it. 

When  the  hero  and  girl  knew  one  another  fairly  well,  she  could  say  something  like, 
"You  don't  seem  to  notice  my  mark." 

"Mark?"  he  would  say.  "What  mark?" 

She  would  indicate  the  area  below  one  eye  that  she  could  never  quite  forget  when 
she  was  outside  her  family. 

"Ah!"  he  would  say.  Then  he  would  add,  "My  dear,  every  work  of  art  has  some 
imperfection.  I  guess  that  is  yours." 

Later,  when  they  had  declared  their  love  for  one  another,  the  heroine  could  say, 
touching  them,  "How  I  wish  I  didn't  have  these  veins!" 

Taking  her  in  his  arms,  he  would  kiss  her  below  that  eye.  "Darling,"  he  would  say,  "I 
love  your  veins  —  and  your  arteries,"  he  would  grin,  "and  every  little  arteriole  and 
venule  and  capillary  in  your  beautiful  body!  They  are  all  parts  of  you." 

Besides  needing  more  words,  there  was  the  problem  that  these  scenes  were  not  quite 
in  character  for  my  hero.  He  was  a  fairly  well  educated  logger,  and  fairly  well  spoken, 
but  nothing  like  glib. 

I'm  not  glib  myself,  but  these  speeches  sounded  more  like  me.  They  probably  were 
me.  And  what  girl  was  I  imagining?  I  suspected  she  was  tall. 

Seeing  Vivian  like  this  went  on  for  quite  some  time.  There  were  other  sales,  and  she 
was  at  many  of  them.  Without  knowing  it,  she  was  helping  the  girl  in  my  novel  grow, 
become  convincing.  As  far  as  I  could  tell,  she  never  noticed  my  stares. 

But  someone  noticed.  It  must  have  been  some  person  with  her,  someone  I  didn't  see. 
And  that  person  must  have  told  her  about  the  older  man  who  kept  strangely  staring  at  her. 
Between  them,  they  probably  even  gave  me  a  name. 

Last  Fall,  as  I  walked  to  still  another  sale,  I  found  myself  wondering  if  Vivian  would 
be  there.  She  was. 

It  was  early,  and  people  were  lined  up,  waiting  to  go  into  a  church  hall.  She  was 
straight  up  the  sidewalk  from  me  as  I  approached,  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  again: 
blue  jeans  again,  perfectly  filled  again. 

'Wow!' I  felt. 

The  person  with  her  must  have  pointed  out,  "There's  the  staring  man!" 
Vivian  looked.  Suddenly  I  found  her  deep  dark  eyes  staring  at  me.  The  tables  were 
neatly  turned! 

There  was  humour  in  this  situation.  Could  I  not  have  smiled? 

Perhaps  she  would  have  smiled  back.  Maybe  then  I  could  have  walked  up  to  her  and 
introduced  myself. 

"Good  morning,  Ms.  Marshall,"  I  could  have  said.  "My  name  is  MacDonald,  Norm 


MacDonald."  I  would  have  offered  to  shake  hands. 

"Good  morning,  Norm,"  she  might  have  smiled,  gripping  my  hand  with  her  longish 

cool  one.  " —  But  my  name  is  not  Marshall." 

"Ah,  yes!"  I  would  have  answered  as  we  shook.  "Allow  me  to  explain.  — " 

I  did  not  smile.  For  a  long  second,  we  looked  at  one  another  across  the  distance. 

Then  I  veered  off  the  sidewalk,  going  around  to  the  end  of  the  line.  On  second  thought, 

though,  I  decided  to  get  a  small  item  at  our  local  shopping  center  before  going  into  the 

church. 

When  I  got  back,  she  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Perhaps  she  and  her  companion  had 
gone  on  to  some  other  sale. 

We  did  not,  after  all,  enlarge  our  circle  of  acquaintance  to  include  her.  I  never  saw 
Vivian  Marshall  again. 


A  Different  Sentimental  Journey 

Late  in  our  mild  Vancouver  winter,  a  puddle  forming  on  our  front  grass  showed  that 
our  water  line  from  the  city  main  had  developed  a  leak.  Since  that  pipe  had  given  trouble 
before,  I  decided  to  dig  it  up  and  call  a  plumber  to  replace  it. 

As  I  dug  the  ditch,  I  recalled  having  done  some  digging  in  my  youth,  trying  to  pay 
my  way  through  university.  When  neighbours  dropped  by  to  see  how  the  job  was  going,  I 
found  myself  joking  about  my  shovel  as  an  idiot-stick  and  saying  that  using  one  again 
was  a  kind  of  sentimental  journey  for  me. 

The  time  that  I  mainly  remembered  involved  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  My 
friend,  Gordy,  had  described  a  job  with  them.  "You'd've  enjoyed  it,"  he  said.  "It  was  just 
painting  signal  markers  along  their  main  line.  We  worked  up  through  the  Fraser  Canyon, 
then  east  along  the  Thompson  River." 

It  wasn't  highly  paid,  but  it  sounded  fairly  pleasant,  so  I  went  to  the  CPR's  personnel 
office  to  enquire.  A  middle-aged  man  with  a  patchy  moustache  met  me  at  a  counter.  As 
he  wrote  down  a  few  things,  I  noticed  his  tobacco-stained  fingers.  The  top  of  his  balding 
head  showed  areas  of  eczema. 

"We  don't  need  painters  at  the  moment,"  he  explained  —  rather  kindly,  I  thought,  for 
such  a  mammoth  company.  "Could  you  work  as  a  groundman  on  a  telegraph-line  crew? 
We  would  send  you  off  by  train  late  this  afternoon." 

'TTlgo!"Isaid. 

The  train  turned  out  not  to  be  one  of  their  transcontinental  beauties.  Its  cars  were  on 
the  old  side  and  had  seats  with  worn  fading  upholstery  and  a  generally  withered  look.  I 
hadn't  travelled  by  train  since  my  early  childhood,  though,  so  I  enjoyed  the  ride  out 
through  the  Fraser  Valley.  At  Hope,  we  turned  Eastward. 

As  we  followed  a  smaller  river  that  entered  the  Fraser,  I  remembered  a  family  story. 
When  I  was  a  baby,  my  mother  had  been  taking  me  from  Vancouver  to  Princeton  in 
midwinter.  A  snowslide  had  delayed  our  train  in  the  Coquihalla  Pass,  and  I  chose  that 
time  to  exhaust  my  bottled  milk.  A  kindly  conductor  came  to  my  mother's  aid,  and  a 


trainman  was  sent  off  through  the  snow  to  find  me  food.  What  he  returned  with  was 
goat's  milk,  but  I  was  never  a  fussy  eater  and  it  saved  the  day. 

It  was  mid- spring  now  and  there  would  be  no  snowslide,  but  as  our  elderly  train 
wound  its  way  through  the  forested  hills  darkness  came  down.  Soon  the  light-beam  of  the 
engine  showed  only  rock  faces  and  trees.  The  long  lonely  sound  of  its  whistle  called  into 
the  night,  answered  only  by  its  echoes. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  sitting  up.  Hours  later,  the  conductor  shook  my  shoulder. 
"Better  wake  up,  young  fellow.  We  are  coming  to  your  stop." 

Shortly  after,  the  train  rolled  to  a  halt.  I  could  see  nothing  out  the  window,  but  the 
conductor  led  me  to  an  exit  and  I  stepped  down  with  my  gear. 

Beside  me  on  a  siding  were  two  superannuated  passenger  cars  and  several  freight 
cars.  The  train  that  had  delivered  me  moved  away,  and  light  from  one  old  passenger  car 
lit  a  small  pale  sign.  It  gave  the  name  of  the  railway  section  and  siding:  THALIA. 

A  voice  with  a  slight  European  accent  called,  "Come  this  way,"  and  I  picked  up  my 
things  and  walked  toward  it. 

In  the  dim  light  that  came  out  of  the  car,  a  man  appeared  on  its  lowest  step.  He  was 
tall,  on  the  thin  side.  "Zawicki,"  he  declared.  "I  am  your  foreman."  He  did  not  offer  to 
shake  hands. 

"I'm  pleased  to  meet  you,  sir." 

"I  will  show  you  your  bunk.  The  others  are  asleep.  You  will  meet  them  in  the 
morning." 
"Yes-sir." 

I  met  them  at  breakfast,  but  didn't  learn  much  about  them  then.  We  were  quietly 
fortifying  ourselves  for  work  in  the  out-of-doors.  That  involved  a  lot  of  coffee. 

The  meal  was  set  out  in  a  'dining  car'  by  a  middle-aged  woman  cook.  She  had 
placed  things  on  a  long  oil-clothed  table,  then  retreated  to  her  kitchen.  Second-helpings 
came  through  an  opening  from  there.  Plain  but  clean-looking,  she  was  the  only  woman. 
She  must  have  led  a  lonely  life. 

When  we  got  up  from  our  benches,  we  went  to  the  kitchen-opening  to  get  big  brown- 
bagged  lunches.  Mine  was  labelled,  "New  Guy." 

Zawicki  led  us  to  his  speeder.  It  was  a  very  small  open  yellow-painted  railway  car 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine.  Along  the  sides  of  the  engine  and  drive  mechanism  were 
bench-seats  for  our  crew.  Our  tools  were  on  a  little  flatcar  behind. 

Zawicki  stopped  at  certain  poles  that  supported  the  telegraph  lines.  Sometimes  glass 
insulators  had  to  be  replaced  by  our  linemen.  Sometimes  we  groundmen  had  to  replace 
the  poles  themselves  or  the  log  buttresses  or  anchors  with  guy-wires  that  held  them 
upright. 

Pairs  of  men  were  delegated  to  these  jobs.  They  took  their  lunches  and  got  what  tools 
they  needed  from  the  flatcar.  Then  Zawicki  sped  on. 

Finally,  my  turn  came.  I  would  be  working  with  another  young  fellow  named 
Johnny.  Looking  only  at  him,  the  foreman  explained  that  this  pole  would  be  renewed.  He 
showed  where  the  hole  for  the  new  one  should  be  dug  and  where  its  anchor  should  be  set. 
We  got  what  we  would  need,  then  Zawicki  was  off  on  the  speeder.  He  had  to  line  up  jobs 
for  other  days  and  supervise  the  crew. 

As  the  days  passed,  I  continued  working  with  Johnny.  He  had  short  black  hair  and 
startlingly  blue  eyes.  His  smile  was  friendly,  his  manner  easy-going. 


He  was  chronically  happy.  It  never  mattered  to  him  if  we  had  to  dress  in  heavy 
rubber  work-clothes  and  dig  in  pelting  rain  or  strip  off  our  shirts  in  broiling  sun. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  he  might  get  a  better  job.  He  He  didn't  even 
have  ambitions  about  a  girl  that  he  had  met  in  Penticton  and  sometimes  talked  about.  He 
was  a  good  man  to  work  with  though.  He  taught  me  the  job  without  any  feeling  that  he 
was  the  instructor  and  I  his  pupil. 

There  were  things  to  be  learned,  even  about  using  shovels.  The  very  long-handled 
ones  called  spoons  that  are  used  for  deep  narrow  post-holes  even  require  skill  that 
amounts  to  a  technique. 

Thalia  is  on  the  Tulameen  River.  We  slowly  followed  that  eastward  to  other  sidings 
and  its  meeting  with  the  Similkameen  and  left  dark-forested  mountains  behind.  Aspen 
trees  appeared  along  the  banks,  Our  surroundings  became  more  open  and  cheerful. 

On  weekends,  I  became  better  acquainted  with  other  members  of  our  crew.  A  very 
big  Englishman  named  Peter  became  a  friend.  He  told  me  things  about  his  homeland, 
including  some  of  the  jobs  he  had  held.  One  that  had  especially  impressed  him  involved 
working  near  the  ceiling  of  a  telephone  exchange  staffed  by  a  large  number  of  women. 
"The  smell,"  he  said,  "was  fucking  overwhelming." 

Although  Zawicki  had  a  compartment  of  his  own,  he  mixed  with  the  crew.  His 
stories  about  his  homeland  would  probably  have  been  interesting,  but  we  didn't  hear 
them.  He  could  be  jovial,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  always  thinking  or  feeling,  T  know 
things  that  you  don't.  My  understanding  is  better.' 

There  were  half  a  dozen  other  linemen  and  groundmen,  but  oddly  our  least 
impressive  crew  member  is  the  most  memorable.  He  was  our  bullcook,  our  janitor  and 
handyman,  an  older  fellow  called  Dan.  He  worked  only  around  the  short  train  of  cars  that 
was  our  base. 

Dan  took  a  lot  of  ribbing  because  he  stayed  behind  on  working  days  with  our  female 
cook.  Words  did  not  come  easily  to  him,  so  he  just  blinked,  gave  a  small  uncertain  smile, 
and  said  nothing.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  playing  a  strange 
sort  of  solitaire.  He  would  tie  long  strings  of  knots  in  a  leather  shoelace,  then  untie  them 
again.  Sometimes  someone  gave  him  a  newspaper.  Dan  went  through  it  in  no  time, 
looking  only  at  the  pictures. 

If  I  hadn't  been  so  self-absorbed,  I  might  have  realized  that  Dan  could  not  read. 
Perhaps  I  could  have  shown  him  how  and  done  something  more  important  during  that 
time  than  digging  holes.  I  did  not  even  see  his  problem  until  much  later. 

What  absorbed  me  was  preparing  for  a  Chemistry  course  that  I  was  registered  for  in 
the  approaching  summer  session  at  UBC.  I  was  working  my  way  through  a  book  of 
Chemistry  problems. 

Studying  at  my  bed  in  our  bunkhouse  car  proved  too  distracting.  One  evening,  I  got  a 
kerosene  lamp  from  Dan  and  went  into  the  silent  dining  car.  That  worked  well,  and  I 
continued  it.  What  a  hero  I  felt  myself  to  be:  studying  by  lamplight  in  an  ancient  railway 
car  on  a  remote  siding  in  the  mountains! 

After  a  while,  the  cook  caught  on.  She  came  in  one  night  with  magazines  and  her 
own  lamp.  Putting  a  finger  to  her  lips,  she  showed  she  would  not  interrupt.  We  sat, 
separate  but  companionable,  then  she  quietly  made  tea.  After  it,  I  said  thanks  and 
returned  to  my  bunk. 


Her  visits  continued,  and  the  others  never  learned  of  them.  My  progress  with  the 
problems  remained  good. 

As  we  neared  Princeton,  we  entered  the  Interior,  and  the  country  became  drier. 
Mountains  were  smaller,  and  their  more  open  forest  was  mostly  red-barked  pines  trees, 
some  quite  big.  Between  the  trees  were  clumps  of  the  yellow  flowers  my  mother  had 
called  daisies.  Down  where  we  worked,  there  were  more  and  more  aspens. 

Finally,  our  old  work  train  was  shunted  onto  the  siding  at  Princeton  itself.  I  had  been 
born  there  and  could  have  taken  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  place,  but  no.  I  saw  it  as  a 
town  to  hitch-hike  out  of  after  work  on  Fridays. 

By  the  highway  to  Hope,  I  could  get  back  to  stay  with  my  parents  in  Vancouver  for 
most  of  the  weekend.  There  were  friends  to  get  together  with  and  a  girl  I  was  dating.  Late 
Sunday,  I  caught  the  train  that  returned  me  to  the  work  gang. 

At  Princeton,  the  railway  and  our  telegraph  line  leapt  the  Similkameen  River,  then 
went  up  through  rolling  grasslands  that  were  pleasant  to  look  at.  To  the  north  near  Merrit, 
the  famous  Douglas  Lake  Ranch  and  others  had  grown  out  of  this  country. 

Under  the  grass  along  the  railway,  the  soil  there  was  sandy.  That  led  to  problems  in 
digging  holes. 

One  day,  Johnny  and  I  were  separated.  Zawicki  showed  me  a  spot  in  a  cutting  where 
he  said  a  hole  was  needed  to  bury  an  anchor  for  the  nearby  pole. 

He  said  with  the  trace  of  a  smile,  "Make  the  hole  five  feet  deep."  There  was  an  odd 
light  in  his  eyes. 

The  theory  might  be  good;  the  fact  was  not.  On  such  ground,  digging  into  a  slope  is 
just  inviting  more  soil  to  flow  down.  I  soon  discovered  that  and  looked  around  for 
something  like  boards  that  could  protect  the  hole.  There  was  nothing  in  sight.  The  work 
was  very  frustrating  and  soon  I  was  getting  mad. 

I  think  Zawicki  had  long  known  about  the  problem,  but  when  he  came  by  on  his 
speeder  again  I  explained  it.  "Huh,"  he  said  and  sped  on. 

Not  long  after,  he  was  back.  He  hadn't  brought  anything  to  shore  up  the  hole  with, 
and  by  then  I  was  madder  than  ever.  He  looked  at  the  job  and  looked  at  me.  "You're  not 
making  much  progress,"  he  said  with  that  faint  smile. 

That  did  it!  I  scrambled  out  of  the  shallow  hole,  saying,  "If  you  can  dig  it  any  faster, 
you  can  fucking  well  dig  it  yourself."  Driving  my  shovel  into  the  small  pile  I  had  made,  I 
grabbed  my  jacket  and  started  off  back  to  Princeton.  I'd  had  enough  of  planting  telegraph 
poles  for  Zawicki  and  the  bloody  CPR. 

I  was  only  a  hundred  yards  down  the  track  when  he  caught  up  to  me  on  the  speeder. 
"Hop  on,"  he  said. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me  quit?"  I  answered.  "You're  not  my  boss  any  more." 

"That's  okay,"  he  said.  "Hop  on." 

I  did  hop  on,  and  we  were  soon  back  at  our  work  train.  We  went  into  the  bunkhouse 
car.  He  went  to  his  office  compartment;  I  went  to  pack  my  things.  As  I  finished,  he 
appeared  with  a  paper. 

"Take  this  to  the  payroll  office  in  Vancouver,  and  they  will  give  you  your  wages.  I 
added  some  hours  to  make  up  for  being  a  shit.  —  There's  a  train  you  could  catch  at  two 
o'clock." 

"Nah,"  I  said.  "I'll  hitch-hike.  I'll  be  halfway  home  by  then." 
"No  hard  feelings?"  he  said,  sticking  out  his  hand. 


Shaking  it  briefly,  I  agreed,  "No  hard  feelings.  —  I'd  have  had  to  quit  next  week 
anyway." 

"That  soon?  I  thought  you  would  work  until  September." 
"I'll  be  attending  the  summer  session  at  UBC." 

"Oh?"  he  said,  seeming  to  realize  he  had  misjudged  something.  ' —  Well,  good 
luck!"  he  added,  apparently  meaning  it. 
"Good  luck  to  you." 

That  evening,  I  was  back  in  Vancouver.  Soon  the  summer  session  was  under  way, 
and  planting  telegraph  poles  was  far  behind  me. 

It  was  a  fairly  successful  term.  I  didn't  do  as  well  in  second-year  French,  but  got  a 
first-class  mark  in  Chemistry.  I  also  met  a  lovely  Chem  student  named  Georgia. 

In  the  Fall,  my  dad  pointed  out  a  short  newspaper  article.  Several  men  from  the 
Interior  had  been  charged  with  stealing  supplies  and  equipment  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  I  only  recognized  one  name,  but  it  struck  me  with  considerable  force: 
Zawicki. 


How  To  Get  Killed 

"Bottom  of  the  morning  to  you!"  called  the  elderly  Canadian  in  his  best  imitation 
Irish  accent. 

The  other  man  tilted  up  his  cloth  cap  and  halted  his  cart,  which  was  pulled  by  a  small 
horse  that  must  have  seen  better  days.  In  the  true  accent,  he  said,  "Good  morning!  — 
Could  I  ask  what  you  are  doing?"  He  eyed  the  geologist's  pick  in  this  stranger's  hand. 

"I'm  examining  the  rocks,"  said  the  stranger.  He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  white 
hair.  "An  organization  that  I  belong  to  is  keenly  interested  in  the  layers  of  rock  that 
underlie  Ireland." 

"Ah!"  said  the  cart  man.  That  seemed  enough  to  satisfy  him. 

"Is  that  peat  on  your  cart?"  the  stranger  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  sell  it  in  the  next 
village?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah!"  the  white-haired  man  imitated.  He  added,  "You  are  burning  Ireland.  I  plan  to 
drown  it." 

As  he  took  that  in,  the  peat  man  looked  past  his  horse's  ears  at  the  road  before  him. 
The  ears  twitched.  "Good  day  to  you,"  he  said,  flicking  the  reins. 

The  cart  ambled  on.  Not  far  away,  a  skylark  was  singing  on  the  wing.  'They  were 
introduced  into  the  Victoria  area,'  the  pretend  geologist  remembered,  'but  I  have  never 
heard  one  before.  How  beautiful! ' 

For  a  moment,  he  stood  listening  to  it,  then  looked  at  the  land  around  him.  It  was  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  and  rocky  in  places,  but  it  was  lovely  to  look  at,  intensely  green.  He 
remembered,  " —  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile." 

Such  beautiful  surroundings  should  foster  only  the  best  of  feelings,  but  there  were 
few  places  in  the  world  that  harboured  as  much  hatred  and  violence  as  this  small  country. 


He  was  counting  on  that. 

In  midafternoon,  the  stranger  arrived  at  the  venerable-looking  village  the  man  had 
been  carting  his  peat  to,  a  tiny  fishing  port  on  the  Irish  Sea.  As  he  suspected,  the  other 
man  had  mentioned  him.  All  eyes  watched  as  he  walked  to  the  only  inn,  whose  small 
discreet  sign  said  The  Shamrock  And  Shillelagh. 

'There's  the  violence,'  the  stranger  thought.  'Shillelaghs  are  wooden  clubs.' 

Inside,  a  sour-faced  woman  greeted  him,  and  he  asked  for  a  room. 

"Just  for  the  one  night,  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  tomorrow  I  have  to  move  on  toward  the  capital  with  my  geological  survey." 
"Survey,  is  it?" 

The  upstairs  room,  more  of  a  loft,  was  small  but  comfortable.  The  stranger  put  his 
pack  and  geologist's  pick  in  a  corner,  opened  a  small  window,  then  flopped  on  the  bed. 

At  age  seventy-five,  hiking  the  length  of  countries  was  becoming  too  much  for  him, 
though  he  was  in  good  health. 

'Don't  worry,'  he  thought.  'You  won't  have  to  go  the  whole  length.  They  will  end 
your  hike.' 

'That's  fine,'  he  answered  himself.  'I've  had  enough.  I  don't  even  like  the  world  I 
now  live  in. ' 

He  must  have  dropped  off.  Two  hours  later,  he  woke  realizing  the  fact  and  thinking, 
'I  wonder  what's  for  supper.' 

Sourpuss  directed  him  to  the  taproom,  and  the  bartender  could  only  offer  shepherd's 
pie.  It  turned  out  to  be  good  though,  and  as  he  delved  into  it  he  sat  admiring  the  room.  It 
was  old-looking,  dark-toned,  with  a  low  ceiling  that  showed  its  beams.  There  were  small 
judicious  advertisements  for  various  beverages.  Probably  the  place  had  been  much  the 
same  a  century  ago,  perhaps  two  centuries  ago. 

'This  is  why  people  come  here  from  the  New  World,'  he  realized.  'They  like  to  feel 
this  dimension  of  time.  And  people  from  the  Old  World  come  to  us  to  feel  space.' 

As  he  ate,  local  people  came  into  the  barroom.  'The  end  of  their  working  day,'  he 
realized. 

When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he  strode  to  the  bar  and  ordered  stout.  Setting  it  in 
front  of  him,  the  barkeeper  —  probably  also  the  owner  —  inquired,  "May  I  ask  where 
you  come  from,  sir?" 

"Canada,"  said  the  stranger.  He  knew  this  was  the  beginning  of  an  enjoyable 
conversation  he'd  already  had,  with  improvements  each  time,  in  half  a  dozen  similar  pubs 
along  the  coast. 

"Canada!  You're  a  long  way  from  home!" 

"Yes.  —  I'm  working  on  behalf  of  an  organization  called  TAFT-Puh-SO-TIP.  That's 
an  acronym  of  course." 

A  fellow  that  the  stranger  thought  might  be  a  farmer  asked,  "And  what  might  that 
acranom  stand  for  at  all?" 

"The  Association  For  The  Permanent  Solution  Of  The  Irish  Problem,"  said  the 
stranger. 

By  this  time,  there  were  quite  a  few  men  in  the  barroom.  They  all  looked  at  one 
another,  then  one  who  seemed  as  if  he  might  be  a  lawyer's  clerk  asked,  "What  might  it  be 


at  all,  this  'Irish  Problem'  that  your  organization  appears  to  see?" 
"Violence,"  said  the  newcomer. 

"Violence?"  The  local  men  looked  at  one  another  again,  then  back  at  the  stranger. 

"As  long  as  you  were  only  hitting  one  another,"  he  said,  "your  violence  was  not  too 
objectionable.  But  in  recent  times  you  have  taken  to  using  bombs  in  public  places,  often 
outside  Ireland.  Large  numbers  of  innocent  people  have  been  getting  hurt." 

The  village  constable  had  come  in  and  hung  his  dress  cap  on  a  wooden  peg  inside  the 
door.  At  the  word  bombs,  he  looked  sharply  at  the  newcomer. 

Choosing  his  phrases  for  just  the  right  amount  of  offensiveness,  the  stranger 
continued,  "During  the  1800's,  large  numbers  of  you  people  came  to  Canada.  It  wasn't 
long  before  we  caught  on  to  your  charming  ways.  Soon  employers  seeking  workers  were 
adding  a  warning  to  their  advertisements:  'No  Irishmen  Need  Apply'." 

The  barkeeper-probable  owner  had  a  young  helper  now  and  could  spare  some  time 
for  conversation.  "Have  you  come  all  the  way  from  Canada  to  insult  us?"  he  blustered. 

"No.  Not  at  all,"  said  the  newcomer.  "I  have  no  wish  to  insult  you.  —  I  only  want  to 
destroy  you." 

There  was  a  second  of  silence  as  the  Irish  ears  doubted  what  they  had  heard.  Then 
someone  asked,  "Destroy  us?" 

"How  would  you  do  that?"  said  the  lawyer's  clerk. 

"The  answer  depends  on  geology,"  the  stranger  answered.  "Does  anyone  here 
understand  geology?" 

There  was  a  general  shaking  of  heads.  A  man  who  might  be  a  fisherman  asked 
another,  "What's  this  jealagy?" 

The  newcomer  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  could  continue  his  charade.  This  part  would 
be  even  greater  nonsense,  and  he  especially  enjoyed  it. 

He  launched  into  his  pretended  explanation  of  Ireland's  destruction.  It  depended  on 
terms  such  as  Precambrian  gneiss,  Ordovician  schist  and  Silurian  shale  and  slate.  The 
eyes  that  had  been  looking  at  him  glazed  over  in  pairs  and  dropped  to  their  owners' 
drinks.  Finally  though,  he  caught  their  attention  again. 

"What  it  amounts  to,"  he  lied,  "is  that  this  island,  this  Ireland  of  yours,  is 
conveniently  tilted  toward  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  a  big  enough  shove,  it 
could  be  launched  like  a  ship,  except  that  —  happily  —  the  ship  would  sink." 

There  were  some  looks  of  consternation,  but  most  men  just  grinned,  seeming  to  think 
he  was  joking.  The  constable  asked,  "But  where  could  you  get  a  big  enough  shove?" 

The  others  backed  his  question. 

"We  already  have  it,"  the  stranger  stated.  "What  I  am  doing  here  is  figuring  out 
exactly  where  it  should  be  applied.  This  stetch  of  coast  is  a  prime  possibility." 

"But  the  whole  thing  is  impossible!"  said  the  owner-barkeep.  "No  organization  at  all 
has  that  much  power." 

They  backed  him  now. 

"TAFT-Puh-SO-TIP  has,"  the  stranger  said  flatly. 

"How  is  it  possible?  How  can  you  have  it?"  asked  the  lawyer's  clerk. 

The  stranger  pretended  to  explain.  "Some  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  broke  up. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  for  a  while.  When  the  dust  finally  settled, 
military  experts  realized  that  some  atomic  bombs  had  gone  astray.  My  organization  got 
some.  I  won't  tell  you  how  many  or  how  powerful  they  are,  but  when  we  have  solved  the 


Irish  Problem  there  will  still  be  enough  to  speed  up  the  widening  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
solve  the  Middle  East  Problem  too.  —  The  Balkans  will  be  harder." 

A  different-looking  man  asked,  "Would  you  flood  the  Holy  Land?" 

The  newcomer  replied,  "Our  studies  indicate  that  it  would  end  up  as  an  archipelago." 

A  farmer  asked,  "But  what  about  the  people?  Nobody  wants  to  be  drownded  at  all 
when  you  sink  Ireland." 

Pretending  indifference,  the  stranger  shrugged,  "The  world  has  far  too  many  people." 

The  lawyer's  clerk  said,  "But  Ireland  has  been  a  great  civilizing  influence.  It  has 
been  said  that  she  taught  Europe  itself." 

The  stranger  shrugged  again.  "You  are  talking  about  the  Ireland  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  We  will  honour  her  memory,  but  we  don't  have  to  put  up  with  her  degenerate 
remains." 

A  huge  man  who  might  have  been  a  dock  worker  said,  "Degenerate,  is  it?"  He  shook 
a  big  fist,  and  the  newcomer  saw  that  he  might  have  gone  a  bit  too  far. 

The  door  to  the  street  burst  open,  and  a  small  boy  called,  "Constable!  Constable! 
Come  quick!  Sean  McGinity  and  Paddy  O'Hara  are  murthering  one  another." 

In  seconds  the  drinkers  had  all  crowded  out  —  'to  see  the  fun,'  as  they  put  it. 

The  policeman  himself  was  in  no  hurry.  He  and  the  stranger  exchanged  looks.  He 
sighed  deeply. 

As  he  took  his  cap  off  its  peg  and  put  it  on,  the  newcomer  said,  gesturing  toward  the 
fun,  "I  rest  my  case.  TAFT-Puh-SO-TIP  rests  its  case." 

The  inn-keeper  and  his  young  helper  had  gone  to  look  out  the  door,  but  could  not  see 
the  fight  from  there.  When  they  were  back  behind  the  bar,  the  stranger  asked  the  older 
man,  "Would  you  be  a  member  of  this  Irish  Publicans'  Army  that  I  keep  hearing  about?" 

The  inn-keeper  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  must  have  seen  at  once  that  no  informer 
would  ask  such  a  question.  "It's  Irish  Republican  Army,"  he  corrected.  " —  No,  I'm  not  a 
member,  but  they  have  been  active  around  here.  You  should  be  more  careful  of  what  you 
say." 

"Ah?"  the  stranger  said.  " —  Well,  I  think  I'll  turn  in.  I  have  a  lot  of  geologizing  to 
do  tomorrow." 

As  he  left  for  his  loft,  he  heard  the  owner  say,  "That  is  a  dangerous  man." 
"Will  I  tell  Michael  Flanaghan?"  asked  his  helper. 

Next  day,  about  midmorning,  the  pretend  geologist  was  returning  from  down  by  the 
sea  to  the  road.  As  his  eyes  reached  its  level,  he  saw  that  his  pack  had  been  shifted 
slightly  from  where  he  had  left  it.  There  was  also  a  small  movement  on  the  hillside  up 
beyond  it. 

'Aha! '  he  thought.  'Someone  has  finally  believed  my  nonsense  enough  to  do 
something  about  me.' 

He  dropped  down  again  and  worked  to  his  right.  Before  long,  he  came  to  a  gully  that 
contained  a  rushing  stream.  Following  that  up,  he  passed  under  a  small  bridge.  After  a 
while,  he  was  well  up  the  hill.  The  gully  was  shallower  now,  and  he  looked  out  of  it  in 
the  direction  of  his  pack. 

Two  boys,  perhaps  twelve  years  old,  were  sitting  amid  deep  grasses  not  far  away, 
watching  the  road.  One  cradled  a  rifle  across  his  legs.  In  front  of  them  was  a  tallish  box. 


'Hm,'  thought  the  stranger.  'Is  that  rifle  meant  for  me?  I  thought  they  preferred 
bombs.' 

He  followed  the  gully  to  a  position  farther  behind  the  boys,  then  left  it  and  walked 
quietly  toward  them.  His  shadow  would  not  give  him  away. 

As  he  passed  a  boggy  area,  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  flower.  'How  can  that  be?' 
he  wondered.  'I'm  sure  that  is  the  orchid  they  found  at  Timmins,  Ontario.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  extremely  rare,  so  how  can  it  be  here?' 

Just  before  he  reached  the  boys,  he  heard  one  mention  ghosts. 

"YAAH!"  he  shouted  and  drove  his  pick  into  the  ground  between  them. 

They  screamed  and  fled,  leaving  the  rifle,  running  down  toward  the  road.  One 
tripped  on  what  looked  like  a  wire,  but  that  didn't  delay  him  long.  His  friend  didn't  wait. 

The  box  turned  out  to  be  a  plunger-generator  for  setting  off  dynamite.  If  he  pushed 
down  the  handle  now,  Ireland  would  probably  be  missing  two  boys. 

'Apprentice  terrorists,'  he  thought.  'They  start  early  here.' 

He  detached  the  wires  leading  to  the  explosive,  then  picked  up  the  rifle.  It  looked 
very  new,  modern  and  deadly.  He  slung  it  on  his  shoulder. 

Walking  down  toward  his  pack,  he  wound  the  wires  around  the  generator.  Under  the 
pack,  he  found  two  sticks  of  dynamite  with  a  blasting  cap  nestled  between  them. 

'This  would  have  done  the  job,'  he  realized.  'But  their  technology  was  primitive.  — 
Maybe  closer  to  the  capital  they'll  be  more  expert.' 

He  looked  back  toward  the  village.  The  boys  were  just  two  distant  hurrying  dots 
now. 

At  the  next  place  where  the  road  was  beside  the  sea,  he  threw  the  rifle  out  beyond  the 
low-tide  line.  It  scared  up  two  oldsquaws.  'They're  called  long-tailed  ducks  over  here,' 
he  remembered. 

He  kept  the  dynamite  in  case  the  capital  failed  him. 

In  the  next  two  villages  where  he  stayed  the  night,  his  story  and  its  reception  were 
much  the  same,  but  neither  place  tried  to  destroy  him.  The  third  village,  however,  seemed 
charged  with  high  feelings.  He  actually  toned  down  his  discussion  of  sinking  Ireland, 
because  he  did  not  want  to  be  only  partly  destroyed  in  a  barroom  brawl. 

As  he  left  his  pack  at  the  roadside  next  day  and  went  to  do  more  pretend  geology, 
something  struck  him  as  odd.  'I'm  actually  getting  interested  in  the  rocks  and  their 
various  layers,'  he  realized.  They  might  not  be  what  his  nonsense  called  them,  but  they 
had  caught  his  attention. 

'Ordovician  schist,'  he  chuckled.  'Precambrian  gneiss  — ' 

When  he  returned  to  the  road  more  than  an  hour  later,  his  first  impression  was  that 
his  pack  had  not  been  touched.  From  closer  up,  he  saw  no  wires  running  toward  it.  No 
watchers  were  visible  in  any  direction. 

He  always  left  a  stalk  of  grass  entangled  with  a  strap  of  the  pack,  though,  and  when 
he  reached  it  he  saw  that  this  stalk  had  been  broken. 

'It  is  booby-trapped,'  he  realized.  'There  is  a  bomb  underneath,  and  inside  there  are 
the  two  sticks  of  dynamite  from  that  earlier  blundering  attempt.  Together,  they  should  do 
the  job  very  completely.' 

A  bird  sound  seemed  familiar,  and  he  looked  up  to  see  a  rare  visitor  from  his  home 


continent,  a  North  American  robin.  "It's  dangerous  around  here,"  he  told  it.  "Get  away." 
He  waved  a  hand  at  it,  saying,  "Shoo!"  and  the  bird  flew  off  to  some  small  trees. 

Taking  a  farewell  look  around,  smiling  slightly,  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  snow- 
white  hair  and  lifted  the  pack. 


When  Grandma  Won  The  Stanley  Cup 

Grandma  was  a  proper  church-going  lady.  She  even  sang  in  the  choir.  A  twinkle 
came  to  her  eyes,  though,  when  we  young  people  called  our  hockey  team's  opponents  the 
Blue  Dork  Strangers. 

On  the  ice,  the  Strangers  were  socially  awkward,  to  say  the  least.  Their  smash' em- 
bash' em  play  made  our  D-word  very  suitable.  No  Lady  Byng  Trophy  for  them. 

To  us,  they  represented  Big  Money  from  a  Big  City  in  a  country  with  a  Big 
Population.  Their  players  were  mostly  Canadians,  but  their  different  management  gave 
the  impression  that  Money  was  what  really  mattered.  That  made  us  mad.  We  knew  better. 

We  were  watching  the  last  game  of  the  tied  Stanley  Cup  finals  with  Grandma  on  her 
large-screen  TV.  Regulation  time  was  running  out  with  our  Maple  Chiefs  down  by  a  goal. 
Our  coach,  Len  Raither,  had  called  a  time-out,  and  our  top  offensive  line  was  skating  off 
the  ice. 

Rocking  her  chair,  Grandma  squeezed  the  bun  of  her  tightly  gathered  snow-white 
hair  and  began  knitting  furiously.  Looking  over  her  glasses  intently,  she  advised,  "Sit  our 
boys  on  the  bench,  Raither.  Go  on  the  ice  and  harangue  them  from  there.  Send  the 
Gnetski  line  right  back  out  with  the  same  defence.  Don't  pull  the  goalie.  Get  Lugnutt  to 
play  as  far  forward  as  the  blue  line,  keeping  between  the  puck  and  net.  Don't  take  any 
penalties." 

I  exchanged  grins  with  my  girl  and  my  guy  friends.  Grandma  was  a  hockey  fanatic. 
Didn't  she  know  that  you  don't  send  out  the  same  line?  You  rest  them  longer.  And  a 
coach  going  on  the  ice  might  break  some  rule. 

That  is  what  Raither  did,  though,  and  the  officials  did  not  interfere.  This  late  in  a 
crucial  game,  with  the  score  close,  teams  would  have  to  commit  something  like  murder  to 
get  penalties.  Hockey  skills  alone  should  decide  who  got  The  Cup. 

Although  he  knew  that,  Non-Merry,  as  we  called  him,  the  Strangers'  coach,  was 
probably  still  telling  his  team,  "Hit  them  hard!"  Our  guys  might  retaliate,  and  it  was 
nearly  always  the  one  who  hit  back  that  got  the  penalty.  Then  we'd  be  playing  a  man 
short  for  two  whole  minutes.  "Do  it  my  way,  or  hit  the  highway."  Fight-fight-fight. 

After  the  time-out,  Dayne  Gnetski,  Tylor  Landon  and  Biff  Dawning  returned  to  the 
ice.  I  whistled  in  surprise,  looking  at  my  friends.  This  wasn't  normally  done,  but  the  three 
looked  rested. 

Tessier,  the  Strangers'  captain,  spat  as  he  approached  the  face-off.  They  spat  a  lot. 
Predictably,  he  did  not  try  to  win  the  draw.  He  slammed  his  stick  straight  at  our  net,  and 
Landon  let  him  do  it. 

Don  Lugnutt,  our  goalie,  caught  the  puck  neatly  and  started  up-ice  with  it,  looking 


for  Gnetski  or  a  wingman  to  take  a  pass.  Our  defence  guarded  him.  Considering  his 
heavy  pads,  he  moved  fast. 

Dawning  clacked  his  stick  on  the  ice,  calling  for  the  puck.  Lugnutt  banked  it  off  the 
boards,  placing  it  perfectly,  and  Biff  stepped  deftly  around  a  Stranger  defenceman  with  it. 
He  centred  to  Gnetski,  who  instantly  shot. 

Cedric  Joi  stopped  the  puck,  but  it  glanced  off  his  stick.  Landon  tipped  it  into  the  net, 
and  our  Chiefs  had  tied  the  game! 

We  all  cheered.  Grandma  looked  even  happier  than  when  I'd  brought  her  a  signed 
picture  of  Dawning,  her  favourite  player. 

The  third  period  ended  with  the  score  tied,  so  we  were  headed  for  sudden-death 
overtime.  The  teams  filed  out  to  their  dressing  rooms. 

The  TV  cameras  focused  on  a  hockey  veteran  in  the  stands.  "That's  Gil  Lafarine," 
said  our  mechanic  friend.  Gil  was  a  likeable  guy,  one  of  the  game's  all-time  greats. 

My  girlfriend  gave  her  contralto  laugh,  pointing  out  an  oval  sign  in  one  corner  of  the 
screen.  That  made  us  all  laugh: 

Canada's  Favourite  Turkey 

BUTTERBALL. 

Years  ago,  we  had  snuck  into  the  arena  and  changed  that  brand  name  to  the  name  of 
our  Prime  Minister.  There 'd  been  nation-wide  laughter  over  that.  My  girl  had  driven  the 
getaway  car. 

Our  law-student  friend  said,  "If  we  had  been  in  many  another  country  and  changed 
the  sign  to  name  its  leader,  the  police  would  have  come  looking  for  us.  We  might  have 
been  jailed  for  that  stunt.  They  might  have  thrown  away  the  key." 

"Yeah,"  agreed  our  budding  ornithologist.  "And  some  nations  idolize  their  Big  Man. 
They  don't  like  him  being  laughed  at,  and  would  still  idolize  him  even  if  he  had  the  name 
Meleagris  gallopavo  texacana." 

Our  carpenter  said,  "I  hate  it  whenever  I  see  us  imitating  another  country!  Except  for 
some  things,  it  should  be  the  other  way  around,  eh?" 

As  the  Zamboni  put  a  new  surface  on  the  ice  and  the  CBC  ran  commercials  and 
comments  about  the  play  so  far,  we  talked  on.  It  was  about  hockey  now.  We  must  have 
had  a  hundred  sessions  like  this,  and  it  hardly  mattered  who  said  what. 

"Landon  has  great  hands!  Did  you  see  how  he  found  Joi's  only  weakness?" 

"When  the  Chiefs  and  Strangers  met  in  the  finals  three  years  ago,  he  was  the  only 
guy  who  could  still  find  the  net  by  the  last  game." 

"We  didn't  win  The  Cup  then,  but  I  can  still  picture  him  going  down  the  right  boards 
and  beating  Stricter." 

"Tylor  Landon.  What  a  great  acquisition." 

"Hah-hah!"  we  all  laughed.  Gram  and  my  girl  chimed  in  the  higher  notes.  We  often 
enjoyed  quoting  Ted  Narlyne. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  faster  shot  than  Gnetski's?  If  Joi  hadn't  been  in  goal,  that  would 
have  tied  the  game." 

"Gnetski  is  breaking  all  records.  He's  even  closing  in  on  Jordie  Lowe." 

"But  somebody  will  beat  Gnetski's  numbers  someday." 

"That's  how  it  goes,  eh?  The  game  just  gets  better  and  better." 

"Remember  when  Gnetski  played  for  the  Strangers?" 

"Yeah.  The  worst  part  of  his  career  so  far." 


"The  best  was  when  he  was  with  Freezington  Greasers." 
We  hah-hahed  again.  How  we  enjoyed  our  cornball  humour! 
"Dawning  made  the  goal  happen.  Did  you  see  him  get  around  that  Stranger 
defenceman?" 

"Gordie  Bleeker  said,  'He  could  out-stickhandle  you  in  a  phone  booth.'" 

"Remember  when  Dawning  was  with  Raincouver?  They  played  a  Baltic  team  once 
with  some  weird  name  like  Generator  Eega.  Arturo  Ebay  was  in  goal  for  them.  — " 

"—  Yeah.  Biff  went  down  the  left  wing  when  the  Cannoughts  were  short-handed. 
He's  small,  but  he  beat  Ebay  all  by  himself." 

"Geez,  a  short-handed  unassisted  goal!" 

"There  aren't  many  of  those  in  the  books,  eh?" 

"We  were  just  kids  then,  but  I  remember  it  like  it  was  yesterday." 

Grandma's  knitting  slowed,  and  she  looked  around.  "I  declare  that  Gnetski-Landon- 
Dawning  line  is  the  best  offence  in  hockey.  The  best  defence  is  our  Snetz  line." 

We  young  people  did  not  disagree. 

Soon  the  teams  were  returning  from  their  dressing  rooms,  keen  to  score  the  first  goal, 
which  would  win  this  hard- fought  series.  The  Strangers  were  spitting  all  the  way,  and  my 
girlfriend  laughed,  "What  a  mess  the  floor  must  be  at  their  bench." 

Rocking,  Grandma  looked  back  at  the  TV.  "It  is  sudden-death  overtime,  Raither," 
she  said,  "but  survive  the  first  shift  and  our  Maple  Chiefs  will  win  The  Stanley  Cup."  She 
paused,  squeezed  the  bun  of  her  snowy  hair,  then  began  her  high-speed  knitting  again. 
Almost  glaring  over  her  glasses,  she  advised,  "Send  out  Gerald  Snetz  and  his  line. 
Alternate  them  with  Gnetski's  till  we  have  our  goal." 

Again,  my  friends  and  I  traded  looks  and  smiles.  Our  Chiefs  had  four  lines.  Why  use 
only  two? 

When  Snetz  and  his  men  stepped  onto  the  ice,  the  fans  chorused,  "G-e-r-r-a-a-l-l-d- 
d,"  as  always,  and  Gerry  gave  his  friendly  grin.  After  the  face-off,  he  and  his  men 
dumped  the  puck  back  into  the  corner  beside  Cedric  Joi  time  and  again,  making  their 
opponents  mount  another  offensive.  The  Strangers  kept  Don  Lugnutt  very  busy  despite 
our  excellent  play,  but  he  had  won  fame  by  stonewalling  them  and  he  did  it  again. 

When  Tessier  and  his  top  Stranger  offence  left  the  ice,  Grandma  urged,  "Now 
Gnetski." 

Raither  put  on  that  line,  and  they  peppered  the  Strangers 's  goal  the  way  ours  had 
been  peppered.  It  was  perfect  proof  that  Cedric  Joi  was  an  outstanding  goalie.  There  were 
very  close  calls,  but  he  stopped  everything.  Our  winning  goal  just  wouldn't  come. 

At  the  line  change,  Grandma  muttered,  "Snetz,"  and  Gerald  and  company  went  out 
again. 

I  whistled  in  amazement.  One  of  my  friends  said,  "What  is  Raither  thinking?" 
Another  said,  "The  lines  he's  leaving  on  the  bench  might  not  be  great,  but  they're 
certainly  very  good." 

Gerald  and  his  men  sent  the  puck  back  down  the  ice  umpteen  more  times,  but  the 
Strangers  were  still  getting  shots  on  our  goal.  Somehow,  though,  Lugnutt  blocked 
everything. 

Turning  for  our  bench  at  the  end  of  the  shift,  Snetz  took  a  high  stick,  and  his  nose 
began  streaming.  By  the  time  he  reached  our  trainer,  blood  was  all  down  his  jersey.  There 
was  even  a  spatter  on  the  ice. 


'Plenty  of  haemoglobin  there,'  I  thought. 

Non-Merry  looked  worried.  Drawing  blood  normally  guaranteed  a  penalty.  It  was 
not  murder,  though,  and  the  officials  did  not  call  one.  A  linesman  scraped  Gerald's  blood 
to  the  boards  with  a  skate. 

"Gnetski,"  Grandma  had  muttered  at  the  change,  and  sure  enough  he  and  his  line  had 
been  sent  out  again. 

My  friends  and  I  were  astonished.  Raither  was  betting  everything  on  just  his  two  best 
lines,  hoping  they  wouldn't  tire.  But  it  was  very  doubtful  if  Snetz  could  play  on. 

After  a  shot  that  Lugnutt  nearly  let  in,  our  defence  got  the  puck  to  Gnetski.  Bending 
over  it  more  than  other  players,  he  stickhandled  to  the  Strangers'  blue  line  and  sent  it 
forward  to  Landon,  who  was  closing  in  on  Cedric  Joi.  Landon  passed  across  the 
goalmouth,  and  Biff  Dawning  rang  a  shot  off  the  net's  crossbar.  Gnetski  batted  the 
rebound  straight  back  to  him,  and  this  time  Dawning  scored. 

We  went  wild!  The  crowd  at  Maple  Chiefs'  Garden  made  so  much  noise  that  the 
CBC  broadcasters  couldn't  be  heard.  Non-Merry  looked  nonplussed. 

"David  has  toppled  Goliath!"  Grandma  sang.  "Our  Maple  Chiefs  have  beaten  the  B- 
D  Strangers  for  The  Stanley  Cup,  and  my  favourite  got  the  goal.  Now  I'll  die  happy." 

Glorying  in  its  triumph,  our  whole  team  circled  the  ice  with  The  Cup  on  high.  Snetz, 
still  bleeding  a  bit,  seemed  to  hold  it  highest.  He  lowered  it  for  Dawning  to  carry. 
Laughing,  Gnetski  and  Landon  were  patting  Don  Lugnutt  on  the  back. 

We  could  finally  hear  the  CBC  again.  Dan  MacPhatt  was  interviewing  our  coach. 
"Len,"  he  shouted,  "you  made  some  strange  decisions  when  the  Maple  Chiefs  were  down 
by  a  goal  and  in  overtime.  What  were  you  thinking?" 

Raither  looked  jubilant  like  his  team,  but  he  also  looked  slightly  dazed,  and  that  was 
rare  for  him.  "I  dunknow,"  he  stammered.  " —  Somethin  —  something  seemed  to  tell  me 
to  do  those  things  —  an  I  did  them." 


Don't  Call  Me  Diephipiddes 

I  was  just  easing  off  my  sandals  to  pare  my  corns  when  along  came  Leander-the- 
commander.  "Phei,"  he  said,  "we  Greeks  have  had  a  great  morning  hacking  up  the 
Persian  army  here  at  this  beach  resort  they  call  Marathon,  but  it's  not  quite  over  for  you, 
I'm  afraid." 

"How  come,  Lea?  I've  had  a  tough  morning  hot-footing  it  around  with  podigrams 
from  you  to  General  Miltiades  and  you  to  everybody  else.  My  corns  and  bunions  are 
giving  me  Hades." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  Phei,  but  my  wife's  expecting  me  home  to  Athens  for  supper,  and  I 
won't  be  able  to  get  there.  As  you  know,  our  Greek  scientists  here  in  490  B.C.  have  been 
too  busy  figuring  out  the  nature  of  the  universe  to  invent  a  better  way  of  sending 
messages  than  by  Pheidipiddes-power,  so  you'll  have  to  run  there  for  me." 

"Oh,  all  right,  Lea,  but  I'll  have  corns  on  my  bunions  and  bunions  on  my  corns  by 
the  time  I  get  there,  and  I'll  have  to  run  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  too." 


"It  keeps  the  weight  down,  Phei!  It  keeps  the  weight  down!  Here's  the  podigram  for 
my  wife.  You  know  where  my  place  is:  2652  West  King  Agamemnon  Avenue?" 

I  heaved  myself  up,  took  the  note,  shrugged  my  agreement  to  do  the  job,  broke  into  a 
run,  and  fell  flat  on  my  face. 

Leander  snickered,  "Uh,  Phei  —  lace  up  your  sandals  first,  eh?" 

I  did  the  things  up,  but  made  a  note  of  Leander's  laugh  at  my  expense  and  decided  to 
claim  postage-due  from  his  wife  when  I  delivered  the  note. 

Lea  had  already  started  walking  away,  but  he  called  back  as  a  kind  of  afterthought: 
"Oh,  Phei,  Miltiades  says:  Tell  the  folks  at  Athens  that  we  won  the  little  scrap  here  and 
not  to  surrender  the  city  if  the  Persian  navy  shows  up  there." 

Well,  I  finally  got  going,  and  I  had  to  admit  it  was  a  fine  day  for  a  jog.  Even  the 
snakes  were  out:  in  the  first  hour,  I  nearly  stepped  on  two. 

Toward  mid-afternoon,  I  developed  a  real  burst  of  speed.  This  was  not  entirely  my 
own  doing;  an  aging  wolf  came  out  of  an  olive  grove  and  started  loping  along  behind  me. 
Luckily,  I'm  built  on  the  thin  side,  so  I  did  not  stick  out  in  its  direction  to  quite  within 
range  of  its  drooling  fangs. 

Pretty  soon  —  well,  along  toward  supper  time,  to  be  more  honest  —  I  hit  Freeway 
#101  leading  into  Athens.  The  traffic  grew  heavy;  I  was  passing  a  donkey  or  bullock  cart 
about  every  five  minutes. 

Finally,  I  could  see  the  tip  of  the  Acropolis  with  that  fancy  new  temple  that  Phidias 
has  been  throwing  up:  the  Pathe  —  uh,  Panthe  —  uh  —  oh,  you  know!  Everybody's  been 
talking  about  it. 

At  dusk,  I  came  into  the  central  square  of  the  city  and  slowed  up  by  a  crowd  of 
oldtimers  to  tell  them  about  our  victory  over  Darius-the-Persian  and  his  boys.  It  was  quite 
a  gathering,  with  old  Galen  and  some  of  his  doctor  cronies  in  the  middle.  He  was 
probably  telling  them  again  how  we  could  learn  about  people  by  cutting  up  pigs.  Why, 
not  one  of  them  there  could  have  cured  a  man  of  being  sober,  the  hippocrates! 

I  thought  I'd  put  on  a  little  show,  so  I  half- staggered  up  to  them,  pretending  to  pant 
desperately  for  breath,  and  gasped  out,  "We've  beaten  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  so  don't 
surrender  the  city  to  their  navy!" 

Just  then,  some  character  beside  me  in  the  crowd  accidentally  stepped  on  my  very 
worst  corn,  which  had  been  bothering  me  all  during  the  run.  "AHH!"  I  yelled,  then 
fainted. 

Later,  I  learned  that  old  Galen,  the  pig  man,  had  declared  me  dead  —  which  proves 
how  much  he  knew  —  and  had  me  carried  up  to  the  temple  for  my  funeral.  By  good  luck, 
they  didn't  plant  me  right  away.  Along  about  ten  o'hourglass,  I  came  out  of  my  faint, 
which  I  think  had  led  into  a  kind  of  refreshing  nap.  Suddenly  I  remembered  Leander's 
podigram  to  his  wife. 

I  got  up  in  a  hurry,  throwing  quite  a  scare  into  an  old  couple  who  were  tending  the 
sacred  fire  and  roasting  wieners.  Since  it  was  all  downhill  —  What  isn't  from  the 
Acropolis?  —  I  made  it  to  Leander's  place  in  record  time. 

Happily,  his  wife,  Helena  (Troy,  she's  from)  had  planned  on  a  late  meal,  so 
Leander's  note  still  reached  her  more  or  less  in  time.  When  she  invited  me  to  supper,  I 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  ask  for  postage-due  after  all,  but  I  couldn't  stay  because  I  wanted 
to  get  home  to  my  own  family.  The  next  day,  I  jogged  back  to  our  army. 


Later  in  the  year,  when  we  finally  got  through  playing  footsy  with  the  Persians  and  I 
got  home  to  Athens,  I  heard  a  funny  thing.  (That's  funny-peculiar,  not  funny-ha-ha.)  It 
seemed  that  old  hippocrate,  Galen-the-pig-man,  was  still  saying  that  I  had  died  at  the  end 
of  my  trot  down  from  Marathon.  According  to  him,  I  was  not  me  but  my  identical  twin, 
Diephipiddes. 

But  of  course  I  never  did  have  a  twin,  identical  or  otherwise,  and  especially  one 
named  Diephipiddes.  It  just  goes  to  show  what  lengths  some  doctors  will  go  to  to  defend 
their  reputations.  The  old  hippocrates! 


Could  You  Be  My  Daughter? 

'Uh-oh,'  I  thought  as  she  approached.  'Does  she  have  a  wrong  view  of  our  meeting?' 
I  had  only  seen  her  working  hairdo,  a  single  braid  down  the  back  of  her  neck.  The  hair 
was  now  a  rich  display  that  reached  her  shoulders. 

Despite  our  thirty-year  age  difference,  maybe  she  had  more  in  mind  than  talking.  I 
did  not  yet  understand  her,  but  knew  some  women  looked  for  clean  healthy  older  men  as 
extra  partners. 

Then  I  saw  that  her  considerable  breasts  were  borne  low  on  her  chest.  A  woman  with 
sex  in  mind  would  surely  have  supported  them. 

As  we  met,  I  remarked,  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  with  your  hair  down." 

She  smiled.  More  light  came  into  her  intriguing  eyes.  "I  hope  it's  not  too  shocking," 
she  laughed.  Her  voice  was  light,  and  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  where  I  could 
be  sure  of  hearing  every  word  she  said. 

We  had  arranged  to  walk  around  a  park,  and  we  started  off.  The  flower  gardens  were 
at  their  best,  and  butterflies  sparkled  over  them. 

Gesturing  toward  one,  I  remarked,  "A  butterfly  migration  is  heading  this  way.  You 
might  one  day  realize  they  are  all  around  you." 

Another  smile  as  she  pictured  it.  "I  would  enjoy  that." 

Something  had  been  worrying  me  lately,  and  I  continued  by  committing  a  blunder. 
"Does  the  cost  of  living  bother  you?"  I  asked.  "Everything  gets  more  expensive!  Your 
pay  probably  keeps  pace,  but  we  pensioners  slowly  fall  behind.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
I'll  be  forced  back  to  work." 

That  seemed  to  disappoint  her.  Perhaps  she  had  pictured  me  with  enough  power  that 
I  had  no  such  problems.  "I  don't  think  much  about  it,"  she  said,  smiling  less.  " —  Tell  me 
about  your  family." 

Leaving  out  a  few  things,  I  briefly  described  my  wife  and  two  sons. 

"Your  wife  sounds  nice,"  she  said,  "and  your  adopted  son  is  doing  very  well." 

Coming  to  a  bench  in  partial  shade,  we  sat  and  she  found  pictures  of  her  daughters. 
"This  is  the  brainy  one,"  she  showed  me.  "By  the  time  she  started  high  school,  she  had 
already  read  more  books  than  I've  read  in  my  lifetime.  Now  she  is  in  college." 

"Tell  me  about  the  other  girl  too." 

"She  likes  sports.  She  even  won  an  athletic  scholarship,  but  she  didn't  do  well  in  her 


studies,  and  now  she  is  working.  She  doesn't  have  a  very  good  job  though.  She  is  also 
going  to  have  a  baby,  and  I  will  soon  be  a  grandmother.  —  In  their  different  ways,  both 
my  daughters  take  after  me.  —  Tell  me  more  about  your  son  who  won't  do  anything." 

"You  will  be  a  very  young  grandmother,"  I  remarked.  " —  He  has  long  straggling 
hair  that  seems  an  important  part  of  his  self-image,  and  he  is  very  overweight.  Except  for 
sponging  off  us,  he's  a  nice  guy,  very  jolly  most  of  the  time.  He  just  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  economic  system.  He  made  some  early  mistakes,  but  now  his  aim  seems 
clear.  It  must  be  to  get  through  life  without  working. 

"He  smokes  and  plays  with  the  computer  to  give  himself  the  feeling  of  doing 
something.  Deep  down,  he  feels  that's  a  wrong  way  of  life,  so  he  punishes  himself  in 
small  ways  by  being  accident-prone. 

"He  watches  a  lot  of  TV,  and  much  of  what  he  says  centers  on  what  he  sees.  (How 
tired  I  am  of  hearing  about  'shows'!)  He  talks  a  great  deal,  often  about  cooking,  often 
repeating  himself,  very  often  saying  'weird'  and  'bizarre'  when  they  don't  apply,  though 
he  has  a  fine  command  of  words  and  uses  most  of  them  well. 

"Even  when  he  is  cooking,  doing  what  he  knows  best,  he  asks  a  great  many 
questions.  They  show  deep  uncertainty,  and  it  must  be  about  things  in  general.  He  knows 
very  little  about  life,  having  lived  so  little.  Strangely  though,  he  does  not  accept  advice. 

"When  he  considers  doing  something,  he  thinks  of  reasons  that  it  would  not  work 
and  usually  talks  himself  out  of  it.  In  other  words,  he  lets  himself  be  defeated  by  mere 
thoughts  rather  than  real  problems.  Several  times,  I  have  gone  ahead  and  finished  a  job 
while  he  was  still  listing  reasons  why  it  couldn't  be  done. 

"Mind  you,  his  limited  experience  man  explain  his  accepting  defeat  in  advance.  I 
believe  his  hopes  were  dashed  once  in  love,  and  our  laws  barred  him  in  business  once. 
But  what  kind  of  person  allows  himself  to  be  discouraged  from  living  his  life  by  just  two 
setbacks?  A  better  reaction  would  have  been,  'I'll  lay  me  down  and  bleed  a  while,  then 
fight  by  you  again. ' 

"He  asks  questions  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  something,  and  I've  taught  myself  to 
ignore  those.  In  fact,  I  have  little  patience  with  most  of  what  he  says,  which  is  often  about 
his  great  obsession,  food,  or  about  'stupid'  outfits  such  as  the  government.  What  saves 
our  relationship  is  that  we  share  the  same  sense  of  humour. 

"He  has  only  grown  bigger  and  older;  he  has  not  grown  up." 

"And  you  support  him?  Doesn't  he  have  any  pride?" 

"We  could  throw  him  out,  of  course,  but  he's  our  own  flesh  and  blood  after  all.  We 
could  also  keep  sniping  at  him  to  get  a  job,  but  we  decided  against  that.  It  would  just 
make  us  all  unhappy.  Besides,  whatever  he'd  be  nudged  into  doing  would  have  no 
importance.  —  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  pride  of  any  kind  that  you  and  I  would 
understand." 

"You  are  enabling  him  to  be  a  loafer!" 

My  failure  to  solve  this  family  problem  in  any  accepted  way  seemed  to  make  it  hard 
for  her  to  approve  of  me.  I  did  not  explain  that  I  myself  was  no  admirer  of  money-getting 
work  and  had  left  it  when  I  was  still  only  fifty. 

Nor  did  I  explain  that  my  older  son  hardly  concerned  me  now.  It's  hard  to  be 
interested  in  someone  who  declines  to  live  his  life,  and  he  had  declined  far  more  than  a 
career.  As  I'd  suggested,  the  genes  of  my  family  would  therefore  create  no  one  beyond 
myself  who  was  committed  to  the  future. 


Despite  my  largely  negative  account  of  that  son,  I  found  myself  smiling  inwardly.  He 
had  finally  started  working.  It  was  not  much  of  a  job,  but  it  might  lead  to  something.  It 
could  be  looked  at  as  living,  not  just  marking  time,  existing.  He  even  came  home  from  it 
stimulated. 

An  earthworm  was  writhing  on  the  walkway,  so  I  got  up  to  find  a  twig  and  flicked  it 
into  damp  grass  in  deeper  shade.  She  gave  me  an  odd  look. 

As  we  continued  our  walk,  I  noticed  her  poise,  a  relaxed  feet-solidly-on-the-ground 
readiness,  latent  energy  set  to  turn  kinetic.  I  understood  then  how  her  athletic  daughter 
must  resemble  her. 

We  came  to  a  pond  that  had  water  lilies.  Swallows  skimmed  it.  At  the  edge,  we  saw 
water- striders.  The  tiny  dents  made  by  their  feet  on  the  surface  cast  round  shadows  on  the 
bottom. 

A  puff  of  breeze  came  over  the  water,  blowing  a  strand  of  hair  across  her  face, 
calling  attention  to  her  perfect  eyebrows.  Charming!  Then  I  noticed  the  feature  that 
caught  my  attention  in  the  faces  of  all  women.  Her  nose  was  not  delicate,  but  was  still 
well  shaped. 

At  a  fork  in  the  path,  I  asked,  "The  shady  way  or  sunny  way?" 
She  easily  decided,  "Shady.  I  don't  like  baking  in  the  sun." 

"Tell  me  about  your  background,"  I  suggested.  "I  hardly  know  anything  about  you." 

"I  never  knew  my  father,"  she  explained,  "but  only  this  morning  I  was  recalling  how 
mom  used  to  read  to  my  brother  and  sister  and  me  when  we  were  little.  I  also 
remembered  visits  to  a  brother  of  mom's  father  in  the  country.  He  grew  berries.  We 
gorged  ourselves  on  them  and  played  on  the  framework  of  a  boat  that  was  in  his  yard." 

'I  would  love  to  see  you  write  about  those  times,'  I  thought,  then  she  added,  "I  had  to 
leave  school  early." 

Surprised,  I  said,  "But  you  are  well-spoken.  You  must  have  learned  a  great  deal 
without  school." 

"I  missed  a  father's  help,"  she  lamented.  " —  Did  I  tell  you  I  was  asked  to  take  part 
in  the  election?  A  man  from  work  is  running.  I  think  they  picked  me  because  they 
couldn't  get  anyone  else." 

"No-o-o,"  I  judged.  "They  want  people  who  talk  well  and  don't  sound  ignorant." 

She  accepted  than,  then  added  to  the  subject  of  men  who  had  and  had  not  been  in  her 
life.  "There  were  plenty  of  guys,  but  they  were  usually  just  trying  to  get  me  into  bed. 
Some  weren't  very  nice  to  me.  Rarely,  there  would  be  one  like  you."  Her  smile  still 
showed  some  appreciation,  but  I  felt  I  had  sadly  undermined  it. 

Excusing  those  other  men,  I  said,  "Sex  is  a  very  powerful  urge,  and  you  are  a  pretty 
woman." 

Did  she  wonder  why  I  wasn't  trying  for  sex?  I  was  happily  married,  and  I  kept  life 
simple.  I  would  have  liked  this  young  lady's  friendship,  though,  regular  visits  with  her, 
more  friendly  chats.  Eventually  perhaps,  I  would  even  manage  to  explain  myself  better. 

We  were  distracted  then.  Three-quarters  of  the  way  around  our  walk,  we  were  on  the 
side  of  the  park  near  the  stadium.  Riverside  was  playing  the  downtown  team,  and  the 
crowd  roared. 

"What  sport  did  you  play?"  she  smiled. 

Walking  on,  I  tried  to  shape  my  answer.  I  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pretended 
importance  of  working  various  kinds  of  ball  into  certain  positions  had  never  caught  my 


interest.  However,  I  could  have  explained  that  I  had  always  been  a  fairly  big  fellow, 
seldom  challenged,  never  beaten,  feeling  no  need  to  prove  myself.  I  could  also  have 
mentioned  that  my  early  jobs  in  construction  had  satisfied  me  that  I  measured  up  well 
against  other  men.  I  could  even  have  said  I  had  done  a  lot  of  hiking  and  camping. 

What  I  actually  said  was,  "Oh  —  As  a  youngster,  I  wasn't  good  at  sports." 

That  appeared  to  be  decisive.  She  seemed  to  see  then  that  I  lacked  any  kind  of  power 
she  could  possibly  admire,  and  her  expression  closed  against  me. 

Soon  we  had  completed  our  walk.  I  felt  my  chance  to  explain  myself  slip  away.  We 
said  goodbye,  and  I  knew  that,  except  by  accident,  we  would  never  meet  again. 


Dear  Doctor  Ramage 

High  Dunbar 
January  31,  2001 

Dear  Doctor  Ramage; 

In  answer  to  the  very  considerate  letter  announcing  your  retirement,  we  thought  we 
might  send  one  of  our  own.  This  will  present  two  patients'  views  of  dentistry,  views  that 
perhaps  you  practitioners  seldom  get  to  see.  It  will  touch  only  on  some  of  the  highlights, 
but  even  so  it  will  become  lengthy.  You  may  want  to  set  it  aside  for  a  while  until  you 
clearly  have  more  time. 

First,  a  lowlight.  In  the  1968-69  school  year,  Norm  pretended  to  be  the  Vice 
Principal  at  his  elementary  school,  and  after  dismissal  on  the  final  day  some  grade-seven 
'graduates'  went  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  librarian.  Norm  had  to  talk  with  her 
for  a  while,  trying  to  restore  her  peace  of  mind. 

Unfortunately,  he  had  unwisely  arranged  an  appointment  with  you  for  late  afternoon 
on  that  day,  and  the  kerfuffle  in  the  libarary  drove  that  completely  out  of  his  mind.  By  the 
time  he  remembered,  it  was  already  too  late.  He  could  only  appear  in  your  old  office  at 
Hemlock  Street  to  apologize.  Happily,  you  accepted  the  apology  with  grace.  He  was 
never  late  after  that. 

That's  not  to  say  that  there  was  never  any  further  trouble  with  appointments.  Dawn 
made  one  with  him  for  a  checkup  last  January.  When  she  phoned  the  reminder,  she  called 
a  different  one  of  the  sixteen  MacDonalds  in  your  files.  The  result  was  that  both  of  them 
showed  up  for  the  same  time-slot  and  you  had  to  host  a  minor  unplanned  gathering  of  the 
clan. 

Lila  remembers  that  your  wife  acted  as  your  receptionist  for  a  time  in  your  old  office 
and  that  you  seemed  to  be  a  fine  young  couple.  You  had  a  lovely  big  aquarium  there, 
which  was  very  relaxing  to  watch.  Our  two  sons,  Rod  and  Ken  — just  little  guys  then  — 
found  the  fish  fascinating. 

It  was  in  that  office  that  you  made  a  bridge  for  Lila,  and  it  lasted  for  forty  years.  She 
recalls  you  saying  that  it  was  the  first  bridge  you  had  made  in  your  practice. 


Norm  has  long  claimed  that  he  lives  on  the  brink  of  narcolepsy,  and  unfortunately 
you  got  to  see  that  for  yourself.  Once  when  he  was  in  one  of  your  comfortable  space-age 
chairs  —  in  the  new  office  now  —  you  had  to  tell  him,  "Don't  fall  asleep!"  That  was 
many  years  ago  when  he  was  still  teaching,  but  even  if  fatigue  or  narcolepsy  was  one  part 
of  the  explanation  you  can  see  that  complete  faith  in  you  as  the  dentist  was  probably  a 
bigger  factor. 

Lila  also  remembers  that  you  were  once  so  favourably  impressed  with  her  teeth  that 
you  photographed  them.  She  still  has  her  copy  of  the  picture. 

In  those  days,  she  had  such  a  supersensitive  gag  reflex  that  you  used  to  have  to  give 
her  a  spoonful  of  children's  topical  anaesthetic  to  swish  around  in  her  mouth  just  so  you 
could  x-ray  her  teeth.  It  was  cherry- flavoured. 

Reaching  Norm's  more  positive  highlights,  there  was  the  time  just  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  met  you  at  the  gathering  of  your  gold-foil  study  group  in  New  Westminster.  The 
resulting  inlay  cost  him  a  grand  total  of  fourteen  dollars,  greatly  appealing  to  the  Scottish 
side  of  his  nature. 

There  were  some  small  social  aspects  to  that  visit.  One  was  the  observation  that 

Doctor  Norm  (Ferguson?)  had  a  quite  physical  approach  to  orienting  the 

patient's  head  for  better  viewing.  Our  Norm  was  glad  that  you  didn't  have  that  approach. 

Doctor  Ferguson  (?)  also  remarked,  "What  beautiful  teeth!"  That  was  a  great  surprise 
to  our  Norm  until  he  realized  that  Dr.  F.  must  mean,  "What  beautifully  maintained  teeth!" 
The  remark  was  mostly  a  compliment  to  your  forty  years  of  excellent  care,  though  it 
could  also  have  referred  partly  to  the  patient's  compulsive  flossing  and  brushing. 

Half  a  dozen  or  so  senior  dental  students  dropped  in  on  that  study-group  meeting. 
They  looked  at  the  progress  of  the  inlay,  then  stood  talking  with  you.  One  of  the  young 
women  had  a  number  of  little  moles  on  her  face  and  neck.  Having  little  else  to  do,  Norm 
began  counting  them.  Fortunately,  the  students  began  an  interesting  discussion  of  their 
career  plans,  distracting  him  so  that  he  did  not  imagine  extending  his  count  to  areas  he 
couldn't  see. 

Lila  recalls  how  you  realized  in  good  time  that  Ken  would  benefit  from  orthodonty. 
You  gave  him  referrals  to  Doctors  Mann  and  Wainwright.  Ken  chose  Dr.  Wainwright, 
because  he  showed  a  keen  awareness  of  the  problem  of  playing  the  French  horn  while 
wearing  braces. 

Thanks  to  both  of  you,  Ken  is  now  a  successful  professional  musician  with  a  winning 
smile.  (A  small  sidelight:  Norm  had  taught  both  John  and  Linda  Wainwright  in  their 
grade-seven  years.) 

Another  highlight  involving  Norm  occurred  when  the  fire  alarm  in  your  building 
went  off  while  he  was  in  the  chair.  "You're  in  command,"  he  said.  "If  you  say,  'Abandon 
ship!'  that  is  what  we'll  do.  Otherwise,  I  will  stay  here  and  admire  this  magnificent 
view."  He  gestured  toward  the  window. 

Between  you,  you  settled  for  sniffing  the  air  out  in  the  hallway  from  time  to  time  to 
see  if  there  was  really  a  fire,  then  you  just  sat  and  talked.  Norm  asked  about  your  trip  to 
Italy,  and  you  gave  him  some  details. 

Mentioning  Italy  raises  the  point  that  your  career  has  had  a  strongly  international 
character.  There  are  several  aspects  of  that,  but  Norm  especially  remembers  that  you 
contributed  a  lot  to  hosting  an  international  convention  here.  One  detail  was  that  you 
quickly  learned  to  take  the  Skytrain  between  downtown  venues. 


A  very  memorable  detail  was  the  extremely  vivid  rainbow  that  formed  along  the 
North  Shore  mountains  while  the  sessions  were  in  progress.  Some  German  dentists  asked 
how  you  had  managed  to  arrange  that.  What  did  you  answer?  "Ve  haff  gonnections"? 

Despite  all  those  memories  of  specific  times,  the  real  highlight  for  both  of  us  lasted 
for  no  less  than  forty- two  years.  It  is  the  extremely  fine  care  that  you  have  given  us 
through  all  of  that  period.  You  could  always  see  things  from  the  patient's  point  of  view. 
As  a  result,  you  always  explained  what  was  going  on  and  warned  us  when  something  in 
your  procedure  was  likely  to  prove  startling.  You  never  caused  pain.  You  are  a 
perfectionist,  which  is  what  all  dentists  should  be,  and  we  really  cannot  see  how  things 
could  have  been  better  for  us. 

Basically,  you  have  been  a  happy  man.  Your  work  has  been  a  huge  factor  in  that,  but 
we  believe  that  your  wife  may  have  been  an  even  bigger  one.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
met  her  as  your  receptionist,  but  please  give  her  our  very  best  regards. 

Mere  thanks  seems  inadequate  for  all  those  fine  years,  but  nevertheless  we  hope  you 
will  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks.  In  this  troubled  world,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  you  have  fully  earned  the  right  to  take  it  easy  now.  Enjoy  an  excellent 
retirement! 

Sincerely,  Norm  and  Lila 


The  Last  of  Her  Kind 

by  Remi  Daviaux 

as  told  to  Norm  MacDonald 

Standing  beside  the  dying  fire,  she  lashed  her  long  furry  tail.  She  gave  a  meow  of 
loneliness,  but  knew  that  was  not  her  only  problem.  Her  sex  parts  were  tingling,  the  way 
they  always  had  before  her  mate  had  relieved  her.  Perhaps  they  were  slightly  swollen. 
There  was  even  a  delicate  musky  scent  from  them. 

Looking  down  at  her  breasts,  she  wondered,  'Are  they  swollen  too?  Are  the  nipples 
tingling?'  They  were  firm  young  breasts,  bit  without  being  saggy.  How  her  mate  had 
loved  to  kiss  them,  then  lick  the  nipples  with  his  slightly  rough  tongue  and  suck  one  as  if 
he  needed  milk! 

'Relief!'  something  seemed  to  urge  her.  'Find  relief!' 

No  one  was  left  to  help  her.  She  glanced  at  the  sun  directly  above  her,  then  began 
walking  toward  the  side  of  the  island  that  males  had  always  gone  to  when  they  left  to 
forage  beyond  the  swamp.  Though  she  had  never  followed  their  route,  she  had  been 
hearing  about  it  all  her  life. 

After  a  while,  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Then  she  came  to  the  place  where 
she  had  caught  the  small  fish  on  the  day  the  others  had  made  their  great  mistake.  Eating  it 
had  satisfied  her,  so  she  had  not  fed  with  them,  that  time,  on  the  huge  fish  they  had  all 
been  eating  from  for  several  days. 


That  small  fish  had  saved  her  life!  The  big  one  had  become  poisonous  and  killed  all 
the  others.  Within  hours,  they  had  died  writhing  on  their  skin  beds  in  the  huts. 

Strangely,  there  was  a  new  little  fish  in  the  same  pool  as  before.  She  did  not  run  her 
longish  pink  tongue  over  her  lips  or  make  any  attempt  to  catch  it.  The  yearning  in  the 
belly  was  weak  now,  the  yearning  in  her  sex  parts  strong. 

'Relief!'  she  felt.  T  must  find  relief!'  She  again  voiced  her  lonely,  "Meow!" 

Farther  along  the  shore,  she  came  to  the  remains  of  the  big  fish.  If  its  flesh  had 
become  poisonous,  the  others  of  her  kind  must  have  eaten  all  the  poison.  Bare  bones  were 
all  that  remained  on  the  mud. 

She  sniffed.  No  fish  was  left  to  smell.  There  was  only  her  own  scent,  but  stronger 
than  that  was  the  smell  of  death.  It  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

At  the  place  where  the  way  through  the  swamp  began,  she  saw  two  butterflies.  They 
flew  down  to  touch  the  ground,  then  up  again,  right  into  the  sky.  The  sun  was  already 
moving  downward. 

'The  butterflies  are  tingling  like  me,'  she  sensed.  "Meow!" 

Stepping  between  two  clumps  of  sedge,  she  started  on  the  route  through  the  swamp. 
'Go  carefully!'  she  told  herself.  'There  are  dangers  here.' 

There  were  stands  of  cattails  and  clumps  of  reeds  and  rushes  rising.  Sometimes  she 
came  to  an  open  stretch  of  water  that  the  trail  went  around. 

It  was  long,  but  the  way  had  been  used  so  often  that  she  found  it  easy  to  follow.  In 
most  places,  she  could  see  the  way.  Also,  here  and  there  along  it,  males  had  urinated,  and 
their  scent  helped  mark  it. 

At  one  point,  the  smell  was  especially  strong,  and  she  paused.  She  clearly  pictured 
the  organ  that  had  done  the  marking.  Knowing  that  was  what  she  needed,  her  tingling 
increased. 

"Meow!"  she  said.  Was  the  tone  growing  desperate?  "Meow!"  again. 

On  an  open  area  of  water  much  farther  on,  two  ducks  seemed  to  be  fighting.  She 
stopped  to  watch  and  saw  that  they  were  actually  a  pair.  The  male  chased  the  female, 
caught  the  feathers  at  the  back  of  her  head,  held  her  down,  nearly  submerged,  and 
mounted  her. 

"Meow!"  she  complained,  and  moved  on. 

Finally,  when  the  sun  was  nearing  the  horizon,  the  swamp  ended.  She  was  on  firm 
ground,  but  which  way  to  go?  She  sniffed  the  air. 

There  was  a  faint  musky  smell  that  reminded  her  of  her  mate  and  the  male  scents 
along  the  trail.  She  moved  toward  its  source,  the  smell  growing  gradually  stronger. 

Just  when  it  became  too  strong,  she  saw  what  it  was  coming  from.  Two  of  those  cats 
that  walked  on  four  legs  were  struggling.  One  was  holding  the  other  down  by  biting  the 
fur  at  the  back  of  its  neck.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  lying  on  top  of  the  other  one, 
thrusting  urgent  hips  at  its  rear  end. 

She  easily  sensed  what  was  going  on,  though  her  own  kind  did  it  differently. 
"Meow!" 

Walking  on,  she  moved  up  a  slope,  darkness  forming  round  her.  At  the  top,  there  was 
a  sudden  smell  of  smoke,  and  looking  down  she  saw  a  distant  pinpoint  of  light,  a  fire. 
'Ah! '  she  felt,  though  she  really  did  not  know  why.  She  started  down  the  hill. 

At  the  fire  was  a  young  explorer  who  wrote  articles  for  magazines  of  doubtful  taste 


that  were  published  in  distant  cities.  He  liked  to  tell  about  strange  legends  and  curious 
happenings,  especially  ones  that  involved  animals. 

Now  he  was  on  the  trail  of  a  new  story.  From  the  local  people,  he  had  heard  about  a 
strange  kind  of  beings,  half  people,  half  animals.  This  was  his  kind  of  thing.  He  was  in 
search  of  them.  What  a  story! 

He  had  heated  water  for  a  bath,  and  was  now  standing  in  the  canvas  tub,  happily 
cleaning  his  body  after  a  day  of  hiking.  It  was  a  good  healthy  body,  and  he  enjoyed 
keeping  it  clean.  His  favourite  woman  at  home  had  called  it  cat-like. 

When  he  had  washed  everything  else,  he  soaped  his  testicles  and  penis.  Then  he 
brought  water  up  to  rinse  them.  As  he  did  the  penis,  he  noticed  it  had  grown  stiff  on  him. 

'Hmm! '  he  thought.  Was  there  also  a  tingling  in  his  testicles? 

Suddenly  he  caught  a  slight  scent  in  the  air.  Delicately  musky,  it  was  a  kind  of  odour 
that  had  always  stirred  him  deeply. 

He  looked  around,  not  really  expecting  to  see  any  source  of  the  scent.  But  he  saw  it 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  firelight  and  was  amazed. 

It  moved  in  a  way  that  could  only  be  an  invitation,  and  it  said  coaxingly,  "Meow!" 


Precedents  for  9/11 

According  to  the  section  on  war  in  Jonathon  Green's  Cassell  Dictionary  Of  Insulting 
Quotations,  Hermann  Goering,  deputy-leader  of  the  Nazi  Party,  once  said,  "Naturally  the 
common  people  don't  want  war  . . .  but ...  it  is  always  a  simple  matter  to  drag  [them] 
along. ...  All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  them  they  are  being  attacked  and  denounce  [others]. . .. 
It  works  the  same  in  every  country." 

Hitler  became  Chancellor  of  Germany  on  January  30th,  1933.  In  accordance  with 
Goering's  statement,  the  Nazis  burned  the  Reichstag  building  on  February  27th  and 
blamed  it  on  the  Communists.  That  became  their  justification  for  large  numbers  of  arrests 
that  grew  into  a  reign  of  terror  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  World  War  Two. 

Learning  from  that  German  example,  Joseph  Stalin,  in  Russia,  had  Boris  Kirov,  his 
chief  rival  for  leadership,  assassinated  on  December  1,  1934.  That  crime  was  initially 
blamed  on  Trotskyites,  but  the  'enemy'  rapidly  became  anyone  who  was  likely  to  oppose 
Stalin  in  any  way.  The  result  was  the  very  bloody  purges,  which  reached  their  peak  in 
1937. 

In  1999,  two  buildings  in  Moscow  blew  up.  President  Vladimir  Putin  blamed 
Chechen  terrorists  and  made  this  the  occasion  for  starting  the  first  Chechen  war.  Many 
said  that  Putin  himself  had  arranged  for  the  demolition  of  the  buildings.  (See  New 
Yorker,  January  29,  2007,  'Kremlin,  Inc.'  by  Michael  Specter.) 

It  is  certainly  true  that  not  all  leaders  are  Hitlers,  Stalins  or  Putins,  but  even  in 
democracies  leaders  can  at  least  allow  things  to  happen  against  the  best  interests  of  their 
people.  According  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Final  Judgment  by  Henry  C.  Clausen  and  Bruce  Lee 
(1992),  Franklin  Roosevelt  learned  of  the  inevitability  of  war  with  Japan  at  ten  pm  on 
December  6,  1941.  He  made  some  phone  calls,  but  not  to  military  authorities  that  might 


have  prevented  Pearl  Harbour.  The  Japanese  attacked  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock 
Washington  time,  fifteen  hours  after  the  President  learned  of  the  impending  war.  What 
this  amounts  to  is  not  what  is  normally  called  a  conspiracy;  it  was  confined  to  Roosevelt 
alone. 

It  is  known  that  Roosevelt  wanted  the  US  to  become  more  involved  in  the  war 
against  the  Nazis,  and  the  Japanese  attack  would  allow  that,  because  they  were  allied  to 
Germany  as  an  Axis  power.  Supplying  Britain  with  destroyers  for  The  Battle  Of  The 
Atlantic  by  means  of  lend-lease  is  proof  of  the  President's  intention. 

The  lesson  seems  to  be  that  no  leaders  of  nations  can  be  fully  relied  on  to  do  what  is 
best  for  the  interests,  rights  and  lives  of  their  citizens. 


Way  to  Go 

Don; 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  our  old  friend,  Norm,  makes  a  good  story.  Detective 
work  verified  his  flight  plan,  purchase  of  a  revolver  in  Bellingham  and  last  hours  in 
Tofino.  Remembering  things  he  had  said,  I  guessed  a  lot.  He  went  out  the  way  he  wanted 
to. 

George 

The  pistol  and  case  of  dynamite  were  strange  birthday  gifts  for  himself.  He  pictured 
sticks  of  the  explosive  decorating  a  cake.  Some  candles! 

Flying  his  old  deHavilland  Beaver  up  from  the  water  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  he 
thought  ironically, 

'Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life.' 

When  he  had  turned  toward  Vancouver  Island,  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  white 
hair  then  smiled  at  the  dynamite  on  the  floor  and  the  gun  on  the  opposite  seat.  'Let  other 
people  party  their  way,'  he  thought.  'I'll  party  in  mine.' 

It  was  the  twenty-second  of  July,  and  excellent  day  for  this.  Before  long,  he  was 
flying  over  the  San  Juan  Islands,  lower  than  usual.  He  wouldn't  want  to  miss  any  bathing 
beauties,  especially  today. 

'Look  they  last  on  all  things  lovely, 
Every  hour  —  let  no  night 
Seal  thy  sense  in  deathly  slumber 
Till  to  delight 

Thou  hast  paid  thy  utmost  blessing;  — ' 

The  Beaver  followed  its  shadow  over  a  sea  that  was  almost  turquoise  here.  Small 
boats,  mostly  white,  were  in  all  directions  as  other  people  savoured  the  day  in  their  ways. 
A  car  ferry  trailed  its  long  wake  between  islands. 

Ashore,  what  stood  out  were  arbutus  trees  with  their  reddish  scaling  trunks.  Was 


eleven  o'clock  too  early  for  bathing  beauties? 

He  crossed  from  American  airspace  into  Canada,  Victoria  at  a  distance  toward  the 
south.  To  pass  Patricia  Bay  airport,  he  gained  altitude.  Then  he  checked  in  with  their 
control  tower.  His  flight  plan  showed  him  going  to  Tofino  via  Bellingham  and  the  west 
coast. 

Soon  the  deep  blue  of  the  open  Pacific  appeared  and  the  sinuous  band  of  fog  that 
paralleled  the  coast.  Beyond  the  surf,  terns  were  diving.  He  banked  to  the  right. 

There  was  what  Andy  had  called  beautiful  downtown  Port  Renfrew.  Hiking  the  West 
Coast  Trail  from  the  north,  he  had  strained  a  knee  and  hitched  a  ride  from  Camper  Bay  in 
the  park  wardens'  Zodiac. 

In  his  friendly  way,  he  was  soon  trading  stories  with  them,  and  he'd  found  that  one 
was  an  adopted  son  like  himself.  Had  they  also  talked  about  looking  up  their  birth 
parents?  For  Andy,  that  had  been  mostly  good. 

"Sea  lions!"  the  old  pilot  chuckled.  Local  sailors  complained  that  the  beasts  hauled 
out  on  docks  then  clambered  up  and  'defected'  on  their  boats. 

This  coast  was  a  national  park.  It  was  densely  forested  with  evergreens.  Seagulls, 
terns  and  cormorants  were  all  along  the  shore.  He  also  kept  seeing  crows.  Some  had  lost 
feathers  and  looked  ragged.  The  occasional  flash  of  blue  would  be  a  Steller's  jay. 

He  had  never  hiked  the  West  Coast  Trail  himself,  though  he'd  been  hearing  about  it 
all  his  life.  'It  has  too  many  ups  and  downs  for  the  amount  of  back  and  forth,'  he'd 
thought.  Now  he  had  only  the  ups. 

Before  long,  he  saw,  'Carmanah  Creek.  —  What  a  controversy  there  was  about  that 
valley's  trees!' 

They  were  continuing  examples  of  magnificence  that  had  silently  influenced  the 
attitudes  of  thousands.  It  had  been  found  that  marbled  murrelets  —  seabirds!  —  nested  in 
them.  That  had  helped  save  them  from  being  logged. 

In  the  forest  depths,  there  were  hermit  thrushes,  their  calls  like  flutes  in  a  cathedral. 
He  remembered  one  killing  itself  against  their  kitchen  window,  a  small  thing  of  great 
beauty.  They  had  buried  it  under  their  new  grapevine. 

Carmanah  Point  lighthouse  appeared,  but  no  people.  Was  everyone  inland,  seeing  the 
trees?  Cormorants  flew  onto  and  off  the  cliff.  Those  seal  lions  could  only  be  defecting  on 
rocks. 

What  he  could  see  of  the  trail  looked  good.  He  took  the  plane  down  again,  not  as  low 
as  over  the  San  Juans.  Sometimes  hikers  were  camped  on  the  shore.  Wisps  of  smoke  rose 
from  occasional  driftwood  fires,  and  he  imagined  its  smell. 

He  was  imagining  music  too,  a  hauntingly  beautiful  air  that  he'd  last  heard  Andy 
play  on  his  French  horn,  a  stately  dance. 

Some  of  the  black  birds  were  larger  and  must  be  ravens.  There  was  also  the  odd  bald 
eagle.  Seagulls  seemed  to  love  hanging  on  updrafts  over  cliffs.  Rock  faces  always  had 
cormorants. 

That  must  be  Clo-oose  ahead,  and  over  the  hills  behind  it  stretched  Nitnat  Lake. 
'There  was  a  boat,  the  MV  Nitnat,  in  my  construction-camp  days,'  he  recalled.  He  had 
worked  on  the  huge  Alcan  project,  earning  money  for  his  education. 

He  remembered  Marjorie  Pickthall's  poem  about  the  old  sailor's  grave  at  Clo-oose. 

'Out  of  the  winds'  and  the  waves'  riot, 


Out  of  the  loud  foam, 

He  has  put  in  to  a  great  quiet 

And  a  still  home.  — ' 


"Loud  foam?"  he  wondered. 

His  map  pointed  out  Sea  Lion  Rock,  and  soon  he  saw  the  lighthouse  at  Pachena 
Point.  The  people  around  it  must  be  hikers,  because  lighthouses  had  been  automated  — 
something  that  passed  for  progress. 

Before  long,  he  saw  Bamfield  below,  the  trail's  north  end.  Maybe  it  was  more 
important  for  its  work  in  Oceanography.  'What  is  important?'  he  wondered. 

Next,  his  map  showed  Imperial  Eagle  Channel.  'Those  are  Eurasian  eagles,'  he 
thought.  'Did  Russian  explorers  name  this?'  He  knew  they  had  reached  the  Russian 
River,  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Starting  across  Barkley  Sound  reminded  him  of  his  childhood  in  Alberni,  at  the  end 
of  this  inlet.  That  had  been  a  good  town  to  grow  up  in,  a  paradise  for  boys:  forests, 
streams,  a  railway  — 

There  was  also  a  settlement  partway  up  the  inlet,  a  Scottish  colony  named  Kildonan. 
He  was  tempted  to  detour  and  learn  more  about  it.  'Stick  to  your  plan,'  he  advised 
himself. 

There  were  the  Broken  Islands.  "Eagles!"  he  said.  There  were  surprising  numbers  of 
bald  eagles,  flying  and  perched  in  trees. 

'Mary  would  have  loved  this,'  he  thought.  If  Indians  had  named  her,  he  used  to  joke, 
she  would  have  been  She-Who-Sees-Eagles.  'How  many  did  she  see,'  he  wondered,  'in 
the  year  before  she  —  before  — ' 

Far  in  advance,  they  had  decided  on  cremation,  though  it  was  not  ideal.  When  her 
time  had  come,  he  had  taken  her  ashes  to  Nova  Scotia  by  Air  Canada.  She  had  been 
buried  beside  her  sister  in  the  same  graveyard  as  her  parents.  It  overlooked  St.  Mary's 
Bay  and  the  promontory  called  The  Redhead. 

Later,  at  the  dock  in  Digby,  he  had  struck  up  a  conversation  with  the  pilot  of  an  old 
float-plane,  a  deHavilland  Beaver.  It  had  seemed  to  provide  only  a  marginal  living. 

"Did  you  ever  fly  in  British  Columbia?"  he  had  asked. 

"I  come  from  there,"  the  pilot  had  replied.  "I'd  love  to  go  back." 

"I  can  arrange  that,"  the  bereaved  man  had  said.  He  had  long  been  hatching  a  scheme 
that  he  partly  explained. 

The  result  was  that  the  pilot  had  freed  himself  from  his  Maritimes  commitments  and 
they  had  flown  back  to  Vancouver  together.  The  mourner  had  learned  flying  as  they 
moved  west. 

He  had  proved  to  be  a  good  pupil  and  was  soon  doing  the  hands-on  flying.  That  was 
easy,  because  in  decent  weather  the  Beaver  nearly  flew  itself.  The  pilot  had  navigated  and 
dealt  with  communications,  though  the  learner  picked  up  those  things  too. 

In  Vancouver,  Transport  Canada  had  been  amazed  that  such  an  oldster  was  applying 
for  flying  lessons.  "I've  intended  to  do  it  all  my  life,"  he'd  explained.  He  had  easily 
passed  their  medical  and  other  tests. 

Eventually,  he  had  bought  the  Beaver.  He  had  given  his  first  flying  teacher  his 
asking  price  and  then  become  his  silent  partner.  The  pilot  had  bought  a  much  newer  plane 
that  could  lead  to  modest  wealth. 


On  Barkley  Sound,  there  were  commercial  and  sports  fishing  boats  as  well  as  eagles. 
There  were  clouds  of  gulls.  Then  he  saw  more  predators,  a  pod  of  killer  whales.  They 
were  all  after  salmon. 

A  lone  commercial  vessel  was  near  the  north  shore  of  the  sound.  'Are  they  fishing 
crabs?'  he  wondered.  Ed  had  once  done  that  with  friends  on  English  Bay. 

What  a  change  it  had  made  in  him!  Suddenly  his  conversation  had  turned  on  real 
things.  Then  his  fishing  had  ended,  and  he'd  returned  to  the  hypnotizing  TV. 

Passing  to  seaward  of  Ucluelet,  the  old  pilot  remembered,  'During  the  war,  that  was 
quite  an  air  base.  Canso  flying  boats  hunted  submarines  from  there.'  Despite  them,  a  ship 
had  been  torpedoed.  Coast  people  had  thought  Japanese  planes  from  the  Aleutians  might 
bomb  them. 

Soon  he  was  flying  parallel  to  Long  Beach.  What  a  fine  stretch  of  coast,  and  it  was 
being  well  used!  Campers  were  all  along  it. 

At  one  point,  a  big  prehistoric-seeming  heron  was  flying  below  him.  'How  can  it  fish 
in  surf?'  he  wondered. 

Then  he  saw  where  it  fished.  Sometimes  a  rocky  promontory  thrust  out  through  the 
sand.  The  rock  held  tide-pools,  and  those  held  sea  life.  A  heron  was  at  one. 

When  he  and  his  family  had  camped  here  years  ago,  they  had  looked  at  tide-pools. 
He  had  called  to  them  once,  "Come  and  watch  a  sea  urchin  doing  its  thing."  A  minute 
later,  Andy  had  called  to  some  other  tourists,  "Come  and  watch  a  sea  urchin  doing  its 
thing!" 

The  flyer  smiled.  'Andy  was  a  good  kid,'  he  thought.  'So  was  Ed.  -  How  strangely 
things  work  out! '  Neither  had  developed  as  his  ancestors  would  have  wished.  T  didn't 
either,'  he  added. 

At  Tofmo,  a  wind-sock  showed  the  breeze.  To  avoid  deadheads,  he  scanned  the 
water  he'd  land  on.  It  was  mid-afternoon  when  he  touched  down,  taxied  to  a  float-dock 
and  cut  the  engine.  A  four-seater  Cessna  was  there. 

The  old-timer  tending  the  dock  smiled,  "You're  flying  a  bit  of  Canadian  history  here, 
young  fella.  This  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  Beavers." 

"Yeah,"  grinned  the  pilot.  "I'm  a  bit  of  history  myself." 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,"  the  dock-man  said,  "you  are  a  little  older  than  most 
flyers.  —  Can  I  top  up  your  fuel?" 

"Nah,"  said  the  pilot.  "There's  enough.  —  Where  can  I  get  a  good  meal?" 

The  dock-attendant  gave  him  directions  to  a  cafe  called  Ann's  Place,  and  he  strode 
ashore.  It  felt  good  to  stretch  his  legs. 

When  he  found  the  place,  he  thought,  'It  doesn't  look  like  much,'  but  when  he 
opened  the  door  he  knew  the  advice  had  been  good.  The  cooking  smells  were  wonderful. 

The  cafe  was  comfortable,  suited  for  intimate  dining.  He  studied  the  menu,  then 
ordered  a  crab  cocktail  and  fine-sounding  main  course. 

When  the  food  came,  it  seemed  to  show  a  French  influence.  He  took  his  time  and 
would  even  have  dessert,  which  he  seldom  did  anymore.  Though  he  had  lost  much  of  his 
sense  of  taste,  he  knew  it  was  one  of  his  best  meals  ever,  and  he  would  not  hurry. 

Ann  provided  pleasant  conversation.  Then  her  husband  came  in.  He  owned  the 
Cessna,  and  they  talked  about  flying.  Ann  told  a  funny  story  about  herself  sky-diving. 

Two  hours  later,  the  old  pilot  left  the  cafe,  happy  but  too  full. 

He  knew  Tofino  could  be  interesting.  On  their  visit  years  ago,  they  had  seen  artists 


living  there,  some  very  good.  It  was  late  afternoon  before  he  finished  admiring  paintings 
and  sculptures. 

As  he  reached  the  dock,  a  kingfisher  clattered  across  the  bay.  The  old-timer  was  still 
there. 

"Thanks  for  the  good  tip,"  the  flyer  said.  "The  food  was  excellent,  and  Ann  is  a 
charming  lady."  Gesturing  at  the  Cessna,  he  added,  "I  met  her  husband  too." 

The  dock-attendant  was  clearly  itching  to  ask  questions.  He'd  probably  been  looking 
into  the  cabin.  He  would  have  seen  the  case  of  dynamite  and  pistol. 

To  distract  him,  the  pilot  said,  indicating  the  Beaver,  "Thanks  for  watching  the  old 
bucket.  —  Some  guys  don't  like  being  tipped,  but  let  me  give  you  some  of  that  history 
we  mentioned."  He  held  out  five  two-dollar  bills.  They  were  phased-out  money  that 
could  still  be  spent. 

"Well,  thanks!"  the  dock-man  said,  very  pleased.  "My  wife's  a  coin-collector.  She'll 
be  right  interested." 

Stepping  onto  one  of  his  plane's  floats,  the  flyer  handed  him  more,  saying,  "Take 
these,  too.  They  were  among  my  wife's  effects  when  she  — " 

"Thanks  again,"  the  attendant  said.  He  cast  off  the  plane  and  gave  a  shove,  adding, 
"Take  care!"  The  pilot  climbed  into  his  cabin. 

Seated,  drifting  away  from  the  dock,  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  then  started 
the  engine.  It  belched  to  life,  and  the  oldsters  exchanged  thumbs-up  gestures. 

When  he  was  airborne,  the  flyer  turned  west.  'That  guy  likes  old  planes,'  he  thought. 
'He  probably  watched  me  out  of  sight.' 

He  rose,  passing  the  fog  that  stretched  along  the  coast,  and  suddenly  there  was 
sunshine.  There  was  also  movement  on  the  water. 

"Grey  whales,"  he  said.  There  was  a  pod  of  them,  and  some  were  probably  young. 

'Killer  whales,'  he  thought,  'stay  in  Barkley  Sound.'  They  might  attack  these 
unaggressive  ones. 

When  he  reached  a  good  cruising  altitude,  he  began  yawning.  'Idiot!'  he  accused 
himself.  'You  ate  too  much.  The  food  was  just  too  good.' 

The  inevitable  happened.  He  dozed  off.  The  Beaver,  as  always  in  good  weather, 
more  or  less  flew  itself,  only  drifting  a  bit. 

What  woke  him  was  French-horn  music.  He  had  dreamed  the  same  haunting  melody 
as  before.  Now  he  knew  it  was  Ravel's  Pavane  For  A  Dead  Princess,  a  lovely  reminder  of 
why  he  was  flying  alone  out  over  the  Pacific. 

Japan  was  four  thousand  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  and  crows  didn't  fly  that  far. 
Neither  did  deHavilland  Beavers. 

'As  usual,  Will  Shakespeare  put  it  best,'  he  thought. 

T  have  liv'd  long  enough:  my  way  of  life 

is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf. 

I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  reach: 

Second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.' 


To  state  his  thinking  more  clearly,  he  added,  'Sans  brains.  —  There  is  also  the  matter 
of  my  declining  body.' 


He  didn't  even  like  the  world  he  now  lived  in,  so  he  would  create  his  own  oblivion. 
Choosing  his  own  time,  his  own  place,  his  own  method,  he  would  elude  what  many  felt 
as  inescapable  Fate. 

He  must  have  slept  for  quite  some  time.  Now  he  was  heading  for  a  sunset.  A  tower 
of  cloud  had  risen  to  westward,  and  it  wasn't  just  orange  and  red.  Sunladders  came  down 
through  it. 

"Beautiful,"  he  murmured.  "Ideal!" 

He  sat  admiring  the  deepening  colours  until  the  engine  sputtered.  It  roared  again  for 
a  moment,  then  sputtered  more.  The  fuel  gauge  read  empty. 

'The  time  has  come,'  he  thought.  He  reached  for  the  pistol.  Slipping  off  the  safety 
catch,  he  aimed  at  the  dynamite. 

There  was  about  to  be  a  huge  explosion.  He  would  not  in  any  normal  sense 
experience  it,  but  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  him. 


POEMS 


Thunder  In  The  Hills 

Black  clouds  boiled  in  frenzy 

among  the  jagged  peaks. 

Then  came  the  sudden  pane  of  lightning 

glinting  on  the  glacier's  blue. 

A  slow  thunder  rolled  among  the  crags, 

shook  the  granite  walls  it  burst  beside, 

ended  the  dripping  silence  of  high  lonesome  vales, 

RE 
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down  a  valley  to  the  sea. 
Kildala,  1953 


Swan  Lagoon 

Mild  day  after  sharp  cold. 
The  landscape's  mostly  white 
with  many  greys, 
dark  verticals  of  trees; 
and  ice  still  lingering 
on  fresh  water. 

The  wife  and  I 
walk  by  Lost  Lagoon, 
where  ducks,  geese,coots, 
stand  wondering 
where 's  the  water, 
longing  for  food. 

Inshore,  near  our  path, 
a  bigger  bird, 
too  heavy  to  walk  on  it, 
breasts  through  thin  ice. 


It  is  a  swan, 

and  as  it  swims,  the  ice, 

giving  way  before  it, 

heaves  up, 

then  shatters 

into  fine  plates, 

and  each  plate  clinks 

or  tinkles, 

falling  on  other  ice. 

I  look  at  Lila. 
She  looks  at  me. 
We  share  a  smile. 

No,  the  sound  is  not 

Tchaikovsky: 

too  thin,  too  unorchestral, 

unimposing. 

Not  music  about  a  swan, 
it  is 

(more  wonderfully) 
created  by  a  swan. 

"So,"  I  say  to  Lila, 
"that  is  Swan  Lagoon." 


Western  Tiger  Swallowtail 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  exactly 
The  violence  shown  in  a  year 
By  television  picture  tubes. 
They  warm  to  the  sight  of  blood. 

Beyond  small  tinkering  fingers, 
Our  set  sits  up  on  a  high  buffet 
That  stands  on  good  stout  legs, 
With  room  for  things  underneath. 

Somehow,  well  hidden  behind  the  buffet 
(We  don't  dust  often  enough!), 
A  crawling  big-eyed  larva, 


In  Autumn,  cocooned  itself. 

In  Spring,  my  wife,  across  the  room, 
Was  startled,  crying  out,  "Oh!" 
A  fallen  spot  of  yellow 
Was  fluttering  by  the  wall. 

Very  surprised,  the  two  of  us 

Found  an  early  butterfly, 

Which  slowly  grew  its  black-striped  wings, 

Then  fluttered  out  the  door. 

The  incidental  warmth,  we  guessed, 
From  the  violence-showing  tube 
Had  fostered  this  innocent  thing. 
What  beautiful  irony! 

1976 


Rat  Race 

You  rise,  knowing  quite  well  the  day  is  not  yours, 
Convinced  in  your  heart  that  it  should  be. 
You've  agreed  with  the  world  to  meet  it  out  there, 
Performing  some  act  for  your  bread. 
Someone  will  judge  you,  but  never  yourself, 
Except  in  the  still  of  the  night. 

And  then  you  feel  clearly  that  something  is  wrong: 
Some  other  is  beating  your  drum. 
But,  strangely,  that  'other'  feels  nearly  the  same, 
Believing  the  drummer  is  you. 

1979 


Pea  Fever 

I  mus  go  down  tu  the  peas  agin, 
tu  the  lovely  peas  by  thu  stye, 
An  all  I  ask  is  mu  wide  field 


an  a  hoe  tu  till  it  by, 

And  the  thin  sticks  —  they  should  be  long 
fer  the  best  uv  stakin  — 
An  late  rain  fer  a  soft  soil 
so  mu  back's  not  breakin. 

I  mus  go  down  tu  the  peas  agin, 

big  Lotty  by  mu  side, 

With  a  tank  slung  on  mu  shoulder 

of  mu  fav'rit  herbacide, 

An  all  I  ask  is  a  warm  day 

with  thu  dust  not  flyin, 

An  a  good  flow  in  thu  old  flume, 

so  the  peas  ain't  dryin. 

I  mus  go  down  tu  the  peas  agin, 

tu  the  fragrant  farmer's  life, 

Tu  the  bull's  way  an  thu  cow's  way, 

with  mu  fat  an  sweatin  wife, 

An  all  I  ask  is  a  big  yield 

when  thu  harvest's  ovur. 

With  a  good  price  an  fast  sale, 

I  could  lie  in  clovur. 

1972 


Northward 

Although  I  am  years  removed  from  that  dawn  of  youth, 

I  recall  the  details  well  of  our  northward  flight. 

Our  plane,  a  Lockheed  Lodestar,  had  been  silver  once. 

Grey  now,  a  superannuate  of  T.C.A., 

it  flew  at  a  bush-pilot's  urging  to  man  the  wilds. 

We  climbed  to  the  disinfectant-smelling  cabin, 
huddled  up  the  slanting  aisle  to  smallish  seats, 
then  great  dirty  bags  of  mail  blockaded  us  there. 

The  plane  coughed  to  life,  taxied,  wing-high  in  stranded  mist, 

shuddered  down  a  concrete  runway,  lifting  to  sun, 

rose  over  the  muddy  Fraser's  wakening  plain 

and  found  its  unpressurized  ceiling  far  above. 

There,  the  flight  plan  was  changed  because,  still  too  low, 

it  could  not  surmount  dense  cumulus,  white,  high-piled. 


It  wound  in  tight  spiral  down  beside  cliffs  of  cloud. 

Our  eardrums,  as  the  pressure  grew,  seemed  dull-ly  crushed. 

Determinedly,  we  chewed  our  taste-worn  gum 

and  moved  our  jaws  spasmodically  from  side  to  side, 

or,  holding  our  noses  tight, 'blew  out'  our  ears. 

Mount  Baker,  south  of  the  border,  sunlit  bright, 

flashed  in  the  oblong  windows  at  each  lower  turn. 

Then  —  right  at  the  Douglas-fir  tops  —  we  levelled  out, 

Buzzing  pale  herds  of  Jerseys  in  emerald  fields: 

there,  tried  the  Canyon  route  again,  but  without  success. 

Vancouver  tower  soon  re-routed  our  craft 
far  out  of  the  glutted  canyon  of  the  Fraser, 
round  past  the  sentinel  Lions,  up  Howe  Sound. 
Some  cloud  puffs  there  hung  lightly  in  vivid  skies, 
not  blocking  our  mile-high  way,  and  it  seemed  no  time 
till  rails  of  the  Please  Go  Easy  laddered  inland 
by  a  silver-threaded  Cheakamus  showed  our  course, 
the  Tantalus  Range,  magnificent,  off  to  port. 

Starboard,  Garibaldi,  huge  and  blue-glacier-strewn, 

Counting  endless  quiet  aeons,  seemed  to  hunch; 

the  caried  fang  of  Black  Tusk's  volcanic  core, 

gnawed  with  no  effect  at  the  risen  sun; 

and  Whistler's  wedge,  unskied-on,  awaited  future  fame. 

Pursuing  air-trails  blazed  by  Ginger  Coote, 
we  banked  over  Seton  Lake  —  or  was  it  Anderson?  — 
to  a  new,  more  westerly  course,  threading  peaks 
that  could  have  crunched  us  like  a  paper  dart. 

The  golden  valley  of  Bridge  River  fell  beneath, 

the  cone  of  Mount  Penrose,  dormant  a  thousand  years, 

presiding  still  over  ghost-towns  of  my  childhood. 

More  frozen  rock-waves,  metal-bound  mountains. 

Then  the  timeless  heave  of  their  sea  grew  calmer, 

yielding  the  Chilcotin:  rolling  range  land,lighter  trees, 

the  jade  of  ponds  rimmed  with  alkaline  snow, 

at  times  log  buildings  of  a  far-flung  ranch, 

its  straggling  red-brown  white-face  herds  on  sunburned  hills, 

some  tagged  by  our  fleeting  two-engined  shadow. 

Quite  abruptly,  the  somber  tone  of  rife  evergreens 


and  grave  deeper  blue  of  lakes  proclaimed  a  change. 
Below  was  an  infinite  forest,  bright  with  sun, 
yet  hinting  great  age,  a  somehow  solemn  place. 

Hour  by  hour,  miles  and  miles  rolled  past  below, 
and  we  bumped  on,  somewhere  between  the  tops  of  hills 
and  dark  under-sides  of  white-churning  clouds 
blown  inland  a  hundred  miles  from  the  wild  Pacific. 

But  at  last  —  long  last  —  we  saw  the  flight  would  end. 

The  weight  in  our  ears  came  back  again; 

we  lost  our  undulating  altitude. 

It  seemed  our  wings  would  reap  the  Permian  trees. 

A  hard  run  of  jolts  started  wild  clouds  of  dust 

that  proved  to  our  hearts  we  had  touched  down  properly. 

We  shook,  slowing  fast,  down  the  airstrip's  length, 

brief  glimpses  of  yellow  vehicles  flitting  by, 

and,  turning  round  back-tilted,  taxied  to  a  stop. 

Stiff  from  a  day  of  sitting  cramped,  we  manhandled  mailbags  down  the  aisle, 
then  huddled  through  the  twice-curved  door,  dropping  to  the  runway's  scar, 
and  awkwardly  stood  to  await  our  unloading  gear. 

Our  feet  would  not  adjust  again  to  solid  ground; 
the  feel  of  riding  plagued  us  like  a  deep-sea  roll. 
In  the  ancient  moan  of  softly  wind-blown  bush, 
our  long-accustomed  ears  heard  roaring  engines  still. 

Self-conscious  —  this  wild  place  new  to  us  all  — 

we  unwittingly  shouted  casual  words, 

while  veterans  there  ignored  us,  knowing  and  ironic. 

The  scent  of  the  forest  pressed  round  us  all  the  while 
like  a  tangible  thing,  an  influence,  a  drug, 
stirring  secret  depths  of  our  inner  being, 
moving,  hauntingly  primeval,  perhaps  a  threat. 

1995 


Non-Daffodils 


I  stumbled,  singing  very  loud, 


Beset  by  one  of  Mankind's  ills, 
Yet  wishing  something  good  could  shroud 
My  state,  or  I  could  mend  with  pills, 
Until  my  walk,  my  wobbly  knees, 
Gave  out.  I  fell  among  the  trees. 

Till  all  the  bright  stars  lost  their  shine 
And  day-shifts  drove  their  early  way, 
I  stretched  (I  know  the  fault  was  mine) 
Unconscious  till  the  break  of  day. 
Then,  at  morn's  first  rosy  glance, 
I  tried  to  walk.  I'd  take  a  chance. 

But,  farther  through  the  trees  a  ways, 

What  beauty  their  appeared  to  me, 

For,  sparkling  in  the  early  rays, 

A  field  of  flowers  I  could  see. 

I  staggered,  leaned,  for  footing  sought, 

And  moved  toward  that  brilliant  spot. 

Soon,  standing  cowled  like  yellow  sages, 
Circled  round  me  where  I  stood: 
Fly-specked  fields  of  skunk-cabbages. 
In  my  shoes  came  mounting  floods. 
Then  my  nose  with  odour  filled, 
And  last  night's  costly  drinks  I  spilled. 

1974 


Education  Thoughts  While  Languishing  In  A  School  Staff 
Meeting  On  A  Sunday  Afternoon 

It's  a  curious  thing  that  a  fingerling 

Can  find  its  way  to  the  sea, 

And  if  it  survives  the  dangers  there 

Will  return  unerringly, 

Not  just  to  its  native  coast 

And  not  just  to  its  river, 

But  to  the  very  streamlet  where 

It  first  felt  life's  deep  quiver. 

It's  curiouser  still  that  some  children, 
With  convoluted  brains, 


Can  get  lost  within  a  block  of  home 
In  mist  or  gentle  rains. 

Perhaps,  you  know,  we  under-rate 

The  so-called  lower  forms, 

The  ones  with  simple  ganglia 

Or  cortexless  medullas. 

Let's  find  out  more  about  ourselves 

And  respect  the  other  fellas. 

1972 


Blesse  By  The  Meek 

Sweet  little  old  lady,  waiting  so  meekly, 

In  prim  clothes  so  black,  I  watch  you  obliquely. 

Surrounded  by  shoppers  all  dusted  with  snow, 

Who've  bought  all  their  presents,  you're  waiting  to  go. 

The  good  soft  and  seasonal  gleam  in  your  eye  — 

Oh,  so  mild  —  doesn't  stay,  and  I  wonder  just  why. 

Pondering,  I  puzzle  and  wonder  for  fun, 

Then  see  a  bus  coming.  Perhaps  it's  your  one. 

The  square  coach  slops  in  to  the  well  crowded  curb, 

Then  opens  its  door,  and  the  air  is  disturbed 

By  grunts  and  by  mutters,  as  —  all  in  a  rush  — 

We  struggle  to  board  in  unmannerly  crush. 

You,  little  old  lady,  so  prissy  and  trim, 

Armed  with  your  elbows  so  pointedly  slim, 

Wade  in  determinedly,  blazing  black  cannons, 

Shooting  this  way  and  that  with  your  sharp  olecranons. 

The  poor  souls  to  left  and  to  right  of  your  course 

Cry  weakly  and  wince  as  you  jab  them  with  force. 

They  edge  to  one  side  and  let  you  go  past; 

Entering  the  bus,  you  are  far  from  the  last. 

Well  down  the  aisle,  you  still  worry  and  beat 

Till  some  poor  harried  working  man  gives  you  his  seat. 

1977-12-28 


In  case  a  French  dictionary  is  not  handy,  'Blesse ' '  means  wounded,  injured,  hurt. 
Compare  the  words  of  Jesus  in  The  Sermon  On  The  Mount:  "Blessed  are  the  meek.  "  In 
order  to  rhyme,  'olecranons '  has  to  be  pronounced  ole-ee-crannons. 


A  Modest  Contribution  To  The  Ambiance  Of  The 
Neighbourhood  In  The  Summer  Of  '96 

Whistle,  bam,  smash; 

rap, 

pound, 

prang. 

Rattle,  snap,  grind; 
hit, 

squeak, 
thump. 

Whistle,  saw,  ratchet; 

tap, 

clang, 

chrunch.  — 

—  Jangle,  drill,  whack; 
bash, 

squeal, 
boom. 

Whistle,  clank,  crash; 

whir, 

rip, 

wham. 

Snarl,  smack,  whang; 

crack, 

ring, 

bang.  — 

—  Whistle,  clomp-clomp; 
vroom, 

vroom- 
VROOM  ! 


As  We  Live,  So  Also  Do  We  Die 

A  Parable  Of  A  Fisherman 

Fishing  kills  me  exactly  as  it  keeps  me 
alive. 

-  Ernest  Hemingway 

The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea 


A  season  plagued  by  ill-luck, 
fishing  too  much  alone, 
Without  a  valuable  catch 
from  the  broad  swarthy  flow 
Of  a  current  rich  in  life, 
and  still  the  old  man  tried: 
Put  to  sea  in  darkness,  cold, 
working  himself  to  warmth. 

Men  murmured,  boats  gaining  way, 

his  friend,  a  boy,  in  one, 

Blades  dipping  in  pre-dawn  hush, 

the  masts,  in  calm,  unstepped; 

But  soon  he  was  all  alone, 

the  bow-wave  rippling  out. 

He  breathed  the  clean  morning  smell 

of  sea  in  early  dark. 

Before,  he'd  tried  quite  close  in. 

He  gambled  too  far  out  now, 

Lines  all  ready  by  sunrise, 

each  of  a  different  length. 

Moving  to  keep  them  straight  down, 

he  would  fish  the  day  well, 

Watching  the  signs  on  the  sea, 

and  especially  the  birds. 

The  sun  came,  glaring  off  swell. 

When  it  had  floated  high, 

A  choice  deeper  bait  was  seized 

by  a  giant  broadbill. 

No  bigger  swordfish  could  be: 

like  the  bottom  alive. 

Truly,  its  dead  weight  would  sink 

his  sea-worn  little  boat. 


He  couldn't  just  tie  the  line, 

for  a  lurch  by  the  fish 

Might  break  the  twisted  brown  cord 

and  his  fortune  be  lost. 

He  must  hold  it,  bear  the  pain, 

himself  the  towing  bitt, 

While  the  huge  thing  pulled  him  off, 


till  he  closed  with  harpoon. 

Opposites  now  were  joined  fast. 

Brawn  and  brain  fought  for  life 

Through  a  line  near  to  breaking, 

tense  to  shivering  drops. 

He  could  not  turn  the  great  fish; 

it  drove  constantly  on, 

The  hook  lodged  deep  in  its  throat, 

steel,  hand-forged,  and  well  set. 

The  thing  towed  him  far  to  sea, 
drowning  tops  of  the  hills, 
Cloud  on  their  summits  like  snow, 
the  solitude  growing 
As  pure  as  he'd  ever  felt  — 
only  birds  to  befriend, 
Watching  shoaled  predators  feed 
or  drifting  jellyfish. 

He  strove  to  fix  all  his  mind 
on  the  battle  at  hand, 
Do  nothing  foolish  to  lose 
this  big,  much-needed  catch, 
Trying  his  best  to  control 
favoured  thoughts  on  the  land, 
Of  the  football  games  he  loved, 
the  good  luck  of  the  team. 

Though  eating  now  bored  his  age, 
he  ate  to  save  his  strength, 
Chewing  small  fish  that  he  took, 
raw,  without  even  salt; 
But  little  mouthfuls  to  drink 
from  a  bottle  he'd  brought, 
Meagre  supply  for  a  day 
that  he  had  to  make  last. 


Plenty  of  suffering  came, 
the  line  on  his  shoulders 
Padded  by  only  a  sack 


used  to  cover  the  bait; 

His  tortured  back  growing  numb 

in  a  way  to  mistrust; 

His  cramping  hands  cut  and  burned, 

bloody,  raw  from  the  cord. 

Held  to  the  wood  of  the  bow, 

he  took  it  as  it  came; 

Tried  not  to  think  but  endure, 

prey  in  a  preying  world. 

His  mind,  though,  would  not  be  still, 

often  touched  on  the  boy, 

Or,  thinking  of  other  fights, 

wondered  how  this  could  end. 


On  through  the  deep  cold  of  night, 
beneath  stars  known,  unnamed, 
To  brilliant  flare  of  dawning, 
past  the  high  stare  of  noon, 
The  old  man  gripped  the  hard  line, 
alone,  no  help  or  word, 
Past  dissolving  golden  sun 
to  clouding  dark  again. 

The  first  night,  he  daren't  nod, 
but  the  second  he  must, 
And  keep  his  head  clear  to  brave 
the  great  fish's  death-throes. 
Still  holding  fast,  he  dozed  off 
to  dream  schools  of  porpoise 
And  eager  youth,  voyaging, 
when  he'd  seen  mighty  cats. 

The  fish  woke  him,  leaping  clear  — 
unending  and  massive, 
Rich  blue,  bronze-sided,  black- finned  — 
slashing  its  long  broad  sword, 
Writhing  to  throw  the  great  hook, 
rough  new  cord  racing  out, 
Filling  the  sacs  by  its  spine, 
so,  dead,  it  would  not  sink. 


Knowing  his  limitations, 
the  adversary's  strength, 
He  asked  that  powers  above 
might  intervene  for  him; 
But  no  fish  could  match  his  will, 
saving  tricks  of  the  trade, 
Whole  lifetime  of  experience 
brought  to  bear  on  the  job. 

He  felt  he'd  been  born  for  this, 
and  he  stayed  with  the  fish. 
His  firm  tenacity  paid, 
wearing  the  huge  thing  out: 
It  circled  him  at  the  end, 
too  spent  to  drag  him  on. 
Faint  with  strain,  he  pulled  it  near, 
turning,  now,  on  its  side. 

When  its  whole  gigantic  length 
lay,  flat  sword  to  the  prow, 
He  was  almost  dead  himself, 
but,  lifting  his  harpoon, 
Struck  by  the  pectoral  fin, 
leaned  on  it  to  reach  heart. 
Alive  with  his  death  in  him, 
the  fish  leaped  one  last  time. 

Then  it  floated,  belly  up, 

the  high  sun  marking  noon, 

While  the  old  man,  white  head  bowed, 

hung  on,  survived  this  feat. 

But  the  great  pierced  heart  oozed  on. 

Its  rich  blood,  leaking  out, 

Formed  round  the  fish  like  a  shoal, 

tinctured  the  dark  blue  sea. 


And  the  phantom  cruising  sharks, 
alert  to  every  taint, 
Caught  the  savour  of  the  blood 
in  haunted  opal  depths, 
Quartering  in  on  the  scent. 


They  found  the  bleeding  fish 
Lashed  at  the  side  of  the  boat, 
too  huge  to  bring  aboard. 

As  the  old  man  sailed  toward  home, 
they  came  to  steal  his  prize, 
Tearing  out  huge  bites  of  meat. 
Weapons  lost  one  by  one, 
He  fought  them:  with  the  harpoon, 
knife  bound  to  harpoon  shaft, 
The  tiller,  unhandy  club. 
More  thieves  found  him  again. 

A  blood  sun  lit  their  battle, 

haloed  the  silhouette; 

Then  darkness  came  down  again, 

with  a  pause  in  attacks. 

He  watched  for  the  distant  glow 

of  lights  to  steer  home  on, 

Live  to  the  pain  of  living, 

hoping  for  no  more  sharks. 

Now  he  considered  his  sin, 
knew  he  had  killed  the  fish 
For  pride  as  well  as  for  food. 
He  saw  they  were  like  men, 
Recalling  two  with  the  boy, 
unhooked  male  staying  near 
As,  driven  wild  with  despair, 
his  mate  contested  death. 


Washing  his  torn-mushy  hands 
in  the  sea's  healing  dark, 
He  wondered  if  that  fine  back, 
their  football  team's  key  man, 
Could  win  at  a  game  like  this  — 
his  bone  spur  hurting  still  — 
Soon  confident  that  he  could, 
filled  with  his  strength  of  youth. 


By  midnight,  he'd  fought  again, 


knowing  he  could  not  win, 
Clubbing  their  rubberiness 
when  they  came  for  the  fish, 
Their  movements  seen  in  the  black 
by  the  phosporescence, 
Struggling  deperately  on 
through  darkest  hours  alone. 

At  last,  his  tremendous  fish 
was  completely  stripped  bare: 
To  armed  unrendable  head, 
to  upright,  scythe- like  tail, 
And  to  bare  white  vertebrae 
that  spanned  the  gap  between  — 
Every  last  bit  he  could  sell, 
so  hard  to  win,  now  lost. 


Sailing  intelligently, 

he  moved  through  the  windy  night, 

Making  his  home  port  alone, 

no  one  to  help  him  land 

Or  pull  up  his  good  sound  boat; 

climbed,  star-crossed,  to  his  house, 

Staggering  under  his  mast; 

fell  into  deepest  sleep. 
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